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A MUSLIM ICONOCLAST (IBN TATMIYYEH) ON THE 
“MERITS" OF JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE 

CHASLES D. M4TTHEW8 
BnuiisaRAH-SoDTHEi.'T CouwE 


Islamic popular legends surrounding holy places in JeruBaletn 
and Faleetlne oire ferj numeroua. Works of history, geography, 
and religion by Muslim authors of the past hare been liberally 
supplied with thetn. Their prominence ia due to the fact that 
Jerusalem and bR Falestine have been and are jnst as holy in the 
eyes of the Faithful as to Jews and Cbriaiians. Jerusalem is the 
6rst of the two and the third (after Mecca and Medina) 

of the most sacred lands—Offufoi laathdlifh oI-Aafaimim 

ashskarifain. 

The “ Cfult of the Holy Land ” within lelam grew up naturally, 
from the Jewiah-Christian foundation of the new religion. (Many 
of the actual legends are Jewish or Chriatian in origin.) It was 
developed by the religious and political policies of the Omayyad 
Caliph 'Abd al-Malifc in face of his rival ‘Abdullah ibn ^-Zubeir 
in Mecca and the Hejaz. It was heightened by the crisis^ of the 
Gmsades and the temporary loss of the territory of Palestine and 
the Syrian littorsl covered by the Crusader states. The eialted 
and universal veneration for Palestine is attested by n number of 
works on the “merits" (fan'll) of the Holy City and the Holy 
Land.* Eitravagant traditions are repeated in many books as to 
the value of prayer, fasting, alaiB, a leaser pilgrimage, and other 
religions exercises—even to making regular Pilgrimage, or Hajj, 
to JeroMlem fis to Mecca- 

It is rare to find, outside the great circle of learning and reason 
of the Mu'tazilites in the reign of Ma'miitl and following (ninth 
century, Christian era), individuals opposed to the exaggerated 


">See tie list of wdrka on Bjrl* ftud Palestitie In leSti*ne«, Pol**tin^ 
F-dfl- tJie liotUmi, London and Boston. l«BO; Reynolds. The of 

Ike Temjite^f Jervealem, London, 1830 (really a translation, poorly doM. 
of the Itbif ol-Aklii^^ll. by Shams OF Kamil ud-Dln as-Suylltl) j and tbo 
catalogues of ooll«tlons of Arabic MSS, Oa U« qoMtion of the Jewish 
Cbristiim orina* of Main. s« Torrey, The Jemtk Foii-dsitoa of /efoa*. 
Jewish InstUote of Religion Press, Kew York, 1033 (HUda Stlch StnMck 
L«tUT»). 
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CftarJes Maithews o-j J ^ 

popular view^g of the sanctity of JeruBalem and Paleatinej aad 
defimtely engaged in a campaign of ioonoclaani* Such a one was 
Ahmad ibn TayniJjyeh al-:5^rrt^h Qd '^a 

fl Ziyam id-Mnqadd^s {or al-Maqdk}, we are here consider- 
ing. He and his work may daim onr attention for a moment be- 
eauae of the uniTersal interest of the aubjeetj because of the un- 
usnal point of view and beHcanse of his importance as the main 
spiritual ptogenilor of the epoch-making Wahhabism of present- 
day Arabia. 

The MS., only a few pages^ is the $econd part of Ko. 2&5 of the 
Yale Laudberg Collection of Arabic MSS. acquired by gift of 
Morris K- Jeasup.^ (The first part i$ another work by Ibn Tay- 
rolyyeh, iTiVdi on the characteriatio contention 

that the word of Allah came directly to Mohammed and not 
through Oabriel or any iDtermediary.) The MS* naturally exhibits 
some of the defecla inherent in copying. But it is for the moat 
part dearly written. From the form of some of the letters and 
other evidenee, I should judge it to be of fairly recent origin—&ay 
eighteenth century. 

Illuminating detaila of the biography and work of Ibn Tay- 
imyyeh are given by Nicholson^ LUe^ntry History of the Amb?.* 
He was bom at Harran iu 1263, was educated thoroughly in the¬ 
ology and canon law at Hamascua, became a literalistic Hanbalite 
and fiery reformer seeking to restore the primitive monotheism 
taught by the Prophet and to purge Islam of the heresies and 
corruptions which threatened to destroy it - - * aaint-worship^ 
pilgrimage to holy shrines, vows^ offerings, and invocations.*" He 
even protested against interceaaion through the Prophet and pil¬ 
grimage to hifi tomb in Medina. In several instances in the 
Qd'ida he sap that unrepentant heretics” must be killed. His 
tbaak$ were opposition and imprisonment, in which condition he 
died. His reward was the One of having more than 2.000,- 

“Dweripti^e by Prof. Cbarlea C, Tonrey, in JovrKSl, 

Feb.g 1003. The Yale d^llectinn contaizis a third wort of Ibn Tavmlyyeli* 
Ko. 25 in tbe brief temporary catulo^e in tbe bAod of Count Laudberg^ 
flMpt 44 n, with n note by the collector that it bM been UBed by 
Ooldsnher ixid SebjeLnen The MSS, are at present bein^ «iUlo«Tied by 
l^r, Leon Ntmoy of the Sterljus Memorinl Library at Yale, under super^ 
via-lon of PtoEeiaor Torrey. 

■ Summary^ pp, Other refemneea on pp. STL 465, 406, 
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ODO people present at hia funeral—^and to reecive the Tery saint- 
adoration against which he bad labored! His death occurred in 
Damascns, hie adopted home, in 1328/ 

The importance of Ibn Tnjrolyyeh for the modern East lies in 
the fact he was the direct spiritn^ ancestor of the Wahhabi Islam 
which made itself predominant in Arabia in the eighteenth cen- 
tiiiy, was worsted by ilnhammad 'Ali the maker of modem Egypt, 
remained a smoldering fire in the deserts of Nejd for nearly a 
century—and again has spread over almost the entire peninsula, 
ruling from the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina no less than 
from the central desert capital of Hiyadh. The story of the first 
triumph and temporary arrest of Wahhabism is well known.* The 
second triumph has largely taken place since the World War, It 
has included the ousting of the Sharifian dynasty of King Hussein 
from the Hejaz by the victorious ibn Sa^d. The latest phase was 
the successful martial strife with the Imam Ttahya of the Yemen 
(a Shi'ah land) in the spring of 1934, The present ruler is con¬ 
cerned not only with matters of religions reform according to the 
stem, puritanical, iconoclastic example of the founder of the 
movement, Mohammed *Ahdiil Wahhab <horn abont 1520), but 
also with efforts to develop the natural resources of Arabia by 
application of modem science, and with a program of transform¬ 
ing his subjects, nomads from time immemorial, into settled 
dwellers in civic and agricultural life wherever practicable/ 

What concerns ns here is that all this transfonuation of Arabia 
that has been and will be * is due to our author, Ihn Taymijyeh. 
For the founder of Wahhabism was “ fired by the example of Ibn 
TaymTyyeh, whose writings he copie d with his own hand.” Ibn 

♦One year tefoie tie death of Ibn slFirkib of Dmhomu*, wboee work, 

gitsl flsita nn-yufOe no ZigOrat al Qudt el MahrilS. a ipOd example of 
the colteetions of pious lore on .lerUBslem amf Palestine, w«a disew«d in 
The Joumel i>f JJiWieol iiteroture. LI, part II, 1932. ., 

•Snmniariiied. Nicholaod, p. -ICO. See also refenjneee to Bn^khardt, 
" Matoriola tor a History of (he Wahabye.- bi Us Notts o» the ttedou-ns 
and n-akoSif*. Loadon. 1831; Etoay, svr fBistoirt (to 

chap. 13; Philby, Arabia, etc. 

• See Philby, Arshutt Rihao'. Bsier of Modem Amhto, ete. 

philhv fta'yg "Abdul was born 1703; pp. S. 54 

* Indirectly, be baa exerted imporUnt influenre upon modern 
moYemenifl in Aueb groitpa tJiat o( the SaJiiiswi^ especially in * o 
Africa. See, e+ g-t Nicholwu^ p. 45S. 
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TayBQijyeh apparently waa njartyred m vain — ^ ■ bnt hia work was 
carried on by others and was crowned^ after a long interval, by thft 
Walihabite Eefonnalion/^ * 

The zeal of the WahhabiSj in the eighteenth century and in the 
twentieth^ has been directed against &aint-worship, belief in inter- 
eesaion through any creatiire (even the Prophet), extravagance or 
display in tombs, boildinga, or dress^ and smoking. Needlesa to 
say, they maintain an opposition to alcoholic liquors, iotensified 
beyond the nsnai llualim interdiction. Their iconodasm of earlier 
times was extreme. They interfered with the Pilgrimage, de¬ 
stroyed rich tombs of the saints and even that of the Prophetj and 
subjected the Black Stone to another siuaahiog. These ads of 
religious violence are now not so common. But the same stem 
ideals of simplicity and purity of life and religion remain uncom- 
promlsed. 

Let us bring this introduction to a close with reference to the 
subjects which Ibn Tayiniyyeh treats in the Qa'ida. Contrast with 
the ordinary popular view in such a work aa the an-Ntiffin 

of Ibn al-Firkah would be most intereating** 

Pious joumeye to Jerusalem, he says, despite traditionB from 
the Prophet ranking it with Mecca and Medina, arc only for 
prayer^ invocation, dAifer, reading the Qur'an, and private devo¬ 
tions. A TOW for pious journey to Jerusalem may or roay not be 
bindings A vow' for such to the tomb of Abraham, the tomb of the 
Prophet^ Mt. Sinai, Mt. ^lira' of Mohiimmed'a mcditationSj the 
Cave of the Hijra^ or other aacred places is not binding—and such 
pious visits are even forbidden* This view is emphasized by quota¬ 
tion of the following tradition: 

"It is rdflted of the Prophet (bless him!) in the two 
that in his death-illness he said, Allah confound the Jews and the 
Christiana w ho take places associated with their prophets as places 

*■ Quotatland from He refers^ in note p. 406, to a TaltiAble 

contribution bj Doldziber to our knowled|;e of iht literary relttionsbip^ 
and religious influciirw oI Ihn T. Tbia in in BA fiSr ISbSt pp^ ISfl-T, 

in a review of Patton^s ibn arid ra? JftAno. Leiden, 180T^ 

The extant MSS. copied by bond of ^A. WabbAb bra Ld I>eldcD, die 
Amlnschcn Codices nr. 12T und 533 {Landberg, Cat. dc mss. provenont 
dW blbl. priv^ k el Bicdiim, 1330, 35, 137). 

" Now pubHflbed in JPOB^ jEru^lem; introduction [a last ntimber 1034, 
text in eutumn-wLatar number 1935^ 
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of worsliip! What ihej do must be shunnad I And -S*iEha said, 
Had it not been for thiSj hia tomb would have become the chief eat 
shrine; but he disapproved its being made a place of worship/' 

Further: TradltionB that Mohammed on the famous Night- 
Jo-umey prayed elfiowhere than in Jerusalem (as in Medina, at the 
Trees of Mosea^ Hebroiij and Bethlehem) are false. Only ordinary 
nets of worship should be performed in Jemsalem^ above all tbings,^ 
the circuitj or must be reserved only for the Ka^ba in 

ITeeca^ Jerusalem as the hrst is made light of^ for although 
it was enchj it has no authority now that the qUla is turned thither 
uo more. The Dome of the Eock possesses and bestows no special 
merit. Omar^ it is insisted^ did not even pray there when in 
Jerusalem (though he did at the Mihrab of David). In faet^ the 
Rock had no roof over it through the Orthodox Caliphate and 
through the Omayyad era until the reign of *Abd al-Malik, who 
thus and otherwise embellished the IJarain and Jerusalem and 
sought to eetablish regular Pilgrimage thither to deter his people 
from visiting Mecca and falling under inflnenije of its master 
the tivrI caliph Tbn as-Znbeir. There is uo footprint of Mohammed 
or Jesus on the Rock- The Valley of Jehoshaphat is not neces¬ 
sarily the place where the Sirat, the slender Judgment path, will 
be set up. Worship in the param area should be performed only 
at the Mosque al-Aq^ 

Extravagant devotion toward and veneration of tombs of tte 
prophets^ etc,, Is decried (yet the author believes in the traditioo 
that the " earth has no power to consume the flesh of the prophets 
—and hence that they are preserved in a kind of death-sleep 
until the Judgment). 

The quefition of the propriety of visiting places of worship of 
unbelievers is unsettled j but if they contain images or pictur^, 
visiting them is prohibited. There am only three real iu 

the world — Meccaj Medinaj and Wejj (a wady in Ti^if). There is 
danger iu visiting such places as Jerusalem at the time of religious 
rites of the unbelievers. Pious visits to Asqalon, tbc Le^bonons^ 


the aeeoants of vlaita to (aed vivioTifl of ridt* toj tomb* of the 
Patriareh-prophetfl undememtli the Hebron itt the u latr «r rfl«i 

li.E%$farot al-Khain, *a. m., hj Ahu 1-Fidl* of Hebron; wbkh haabwn 
from MSS. Ld Yali, the Britiih MuMotn. and the Bibtiothique 
but not yet pnbliHlied. 
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Ckaries D. Matihews 

etc., bestow no merit; for thej are no longer the bordeF-gamsou 
posta where it formerly was meritorionB to xeBide and to figbt in 
the way of Allah, 

EmuLing into the subject of jinn who represent themselves 
holy men in such regions as the Lebanone., the anthor suddenly 
turns from tuB topic to discuss at length how jinn have fooled 
people by appearing even in the form of the mysterious al-Kbii^T. 
He temporarily returns to his theme to argue against interceasion 
through any creattire—but again lets the jinn " hy away with 
him as be tells how they transport folk on unhallowed pilgrimage 
and play other pranta on the too trustful. 

It is reassuring for the future of the Islamic East that the spirit 
of Ibn Taymiyyeh in milder form has taken poaseesion of many 
leaders of the people. One of the signs is this; Some guide books 
repeat the pioua lore about the buildinga of the Ijlaram in Jeru¬ 
salem so as to lead the traveller to expect those in charge to 
reiterate the marvellous legends with the awe of thorough ac 5 cept- 
ance. But perhaps you ako have had the experience of having 
these marvels indeed referred to underneath the Dome of the Rock 
—only for the insistence that they are not believed I 

I am honored to have had the asaUtanoe of Professor Torrey on 
several of the notes m this study, and inadequately thank him here^ 
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:i-5UI JUI fL-V! 

(') V/ <>.' 

<.j3C bj aJ ks- Ai31 

\1^M JJji (f') AjJl, mji^} (V) 

J^ilj *S ^ JJLw ^ a1 JJw ^ *JJl -i+i UJLl&Ii 

*Ji_S aJ tiLy V *-V3-J AiJ\ Vl Ail ^ 

1 jS (t) UJ^‘ a^j a]T aUI 

0) i:jt; Ji Vi j'^j\ V Jii A»’i 

^ yjjj Li* iy**V' 

j*3 (i>' t3> ct* issj 'y-y t/ ' 

a_4L*j o»fcfl iJ*' C*^' 

Jl ^1 L*t L>*''j 

Mjij jS'jJlj »li^b (A) ;’>U)'5' *J SiL^ 

J\jC(.Vb >i' 

oUJL. ^ (‘V) -'jj 

LX. aJVj '^. y j-v V ISju A,,J J‘u ^ 
;y-J1 VI V 1i* (1 *) V ^\ aJ'Uj 





S Maiihews m jL J ^ Lih^li 

Vj *Jii I jtT ti*Jj -0 ^ Vi Aj 

Aa 9 aJ L rt 1 1 Vl V ^Vi ■ Vi' A—AJ a, r*^M-p 

■J^'' ys? M' tr^- 

l^. Vj 

JiSCitVl Jl 

ijJ—t -jj^. •^i-SjJl A-^ J^ 

l}_j* lj^. »Ij_jJI __^ L**Jlis-l ^(pjllJJ jVj* 

^ ^'^'j J^ (>• -^'j aP e>-v^'^' 

^ O^ ^ 'if' V a;I aUI ^ jii jy 

jJa ^ ^lJ\3t ^-rly- 

v=r-5'j O' (") '^'i 

w«*api j*_) ^j~ai VI aXfr V uii^jtVi jis ijii^vi jlit 

jy,ip.j Ul j a:c j^ljjjlli ^^As-I ^ 4^1 j 

JljAtl^HkL^ 0^ Lf^'^ A,ij|pfrO*A^&J>tJ ^ ^jliaJI a\jj V*P 

A—du AJJI 45"^*^ ij^ -1?-*^ ^3 *pK .li* 4jJ( j' o* 

^Jj Aii\ ^ J'^ J-^^ 

(\r) (j“*^ a* ^lk!l (\V) jjjX; 

(Vo) ^ui j-ij (Vi) ^ ^ 

»J^ jl ^>J ^1 Jb“t_-Jl 

* \m] \ 

4^^ 4*L^ j^l 

ji; 4,i ^ ^ ^ aSj ^vi 

^l—Jl Uj lJI ^ iXb ^ SjJ^ 

q\ «LkLJl 4^ ^-LJlj ^1 -1 - w J I V( 

aJj J JjJl ^ 
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J^-^c****i i \ ^|AXkP \ O^ ^w%J^IL miJ ll J ^Lt.:^1l 

OcT**^* ^yrfisVl ^ Lilj L_fljl ^1 

^ -^ - ■ ■ -t '^•‘^ ^Juji d jJL^ 

^ jl (W) J^l ^ >JI ji- _>Jj 

('^) ^ ^JOl jjWV ^1 

Jj^"j-*J1 jUJl jl A^'^^^jJl B»^'J ^ sj^ 

iiUa-fci^ J^llw«J\j OLvlidJ^J jjLLJI ^ (iJJj jj- ^J?J-^I ^ 

iJlsJ!| jl 3^ pLvJ UT^^ 

*-l* i«» jVl a-mV! >AjJ1 iJLt? *ljjjt 

VI JU^I JU^” V pju ^ ^ ^\yj\ 

4r* <A}^ U^ tJ* 

^Jjl Ci Jc>iw* LiJ\ ji—lli ^ ^ iCjlj-LaJU 

^ Lfc} <Jl o^ <1 jA*JL 

c— jT b *s \ ^*u ^ I ^jt ^j ^ I 

JLi o' »jf3 iSSJS ('^) j' 

Vl ■>^,ji M U -to*— (/' f j>ti^' [ir^^ *^, ^ ^‘4^*? ,y 

t^-^j^' tJ'* • ^7**^ ^ •_jLJl 

J\ >J\ ^ >J' (jt lP O'f 

(J ‘iUu /ijllS) o^>ii J j/U\ 

^ c-j* Aii Uj^Wl (jt Jt lT*^' o'ji-JJ ^'' 

Aii\ ^ 4 ;^ ^ Jii 4/1 ^ 

cJ\ 5 IjJUj U p^'s^ ' j''*' 'j-^*' 

ji*L i' *_^ 'j:* ^-»'-^ ^■* 

ojJkic.. tyiT ^ 4 ;! Jli 4 ;^ ^•u 4:t oj^j (J-^ 

*iUS ^ Uifl-* jjjJI o>*^ ^ ■‘^'^ ->^7^' 
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V ‘LJ^I 4_ ^ 

-*4i^ 

'^. ^ (''*) oe:^'j 

tjS (Ti) Jrf!» pj_5 ^ tHJj c-j* Li5^ Cj:^J 

^ j_jU a:\ j_^U\ U l»Vj 

jSjj^viJi jj ^ ^ AiJuJi 

4. ^^ H ^ 04h# 

^ Jkr^-l ^jt liUj jJj jiJl 

:l,_^ i™ Vj 

->- 

obLiJl ^ ^ t.S“^^ 4*1-^ 1 ^ iijji_Jl oljLiJij 

1^1 ^.^cJ I ll ^ ^ p* iLj 

4^La^l CJ^ ^ 

^aJu* Ulji tj-^ 

U-* ^J* ^ W-* Jc»^-_^\j 

jl An-V (J^- ^ ^r < u 

*i^j J^ ^mliJ 

Jfr (^n 4:^ Vj *r^' 

UJll-b 

t/ sJ^ sJ*- 

4i4« ^ uil Jil\ j\ ji:t\ 

JLajlJ^ ^1 i2C ^U LJ ^1 gli ;^1 ^ 
cJ\^ ^z^_ 1 j4^ ^^LSr ij'V^T .J L 

Jj'lj -J*:*- AJJI ^ 9X^\ *1^ ^ JL - ^ U 

^ j^jiH ^ 
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—j f^3 ^L- C^j^3 

lu fjJI ; J^\ J^^-^ ^ ^ (Ti) 

<)l_j ^ 0^ i_j^rLj jJ^ ^4J 

ii-J^ i n^ 4i uUi4^ 0^* 

ijji^u AJUI jpj 

aJ f* (ta-Uji5 ^3 

JujJl a l4dJ (T^^ iJ^J 

L-4* 4«ij i^l jj-*Vl iiV. jlj 

(>* J^b o'jWb *-^3*3^' ^ ^ 

Aiil Jl lAUfci tdUj tlL^ JjJ ^3 oV^itdjlj 

jl ^ju^ ;J^_^1 Uf Ji V«3 jli 

^ i b ^ -*^^ JL-S1^15^ tfjXrtJl !k(jLjli^l 

f-Ai* ^ J*^ 

Wi- ^ jJJ J-a-J' (^V! (VY) ^Ul 

d^lihdJl J ^ fcL*%* U j-fc^ *Ij ^ 

2 O^J * ii * H jUeeSJI jjl Jti 

■^J I n SjU LL* ij^JL-fluL IjjlS^ ^_jjLdilJl <*Ja^ J 

J\J^ \^ aJIJ^ t/^3 ^ oy^- (^^) 

I JUi OfJ^' J -**^'iSj <>-' Y*^ 

JJJL^ U 0^ ^r^.' ji Oi' 

1 ,H IjJls-j 'j' *-^V\ 'j^J ^UJl 

^ :>\ ^ .^. J-*J' ^ i'^^) ;^' 

Ijult (T*') 5>^' ^'> (^') ^ 

^ V 3 JP#^ 
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Charles i>, Maltkews okJ ^ 5-*^^ 

cjS ili *LijbJI jO" Vj 

^,_pli ii U UJt AiJ LJ 

A^ j\jvi jSJ^' (j'-^' ijj«^. ('f'Y) ^J^UJI AiZij( 

(j"' jj* ^ j^-, tilUi 

^ i i > ^ rt ■ f^ O^ ii \ fl«ifif^J j 

^ J—ftl Uj j^J^\ ^4g. L ;^l (jt 'yiirj 

y* 1% A ^ -I ^kJwJ 

^ i^fcJL ^ ^ Jj 4u^ ^ ^ 

^ " fli LfcS" 0—1^ 

^jybpi J (T®') ^ i - ^_iJl 2dUjii*_5 (^jLalilj 

(JjLaJi 

y ^ jJU* j1 ^ Lj-* Jl|:^l ^J^’^_ 

j2r* ^ (^-15" <1^1 liiJi ^1 oU^ jl 

,^JJ 

j\ liJJaS’^ tfjUil' \*i\3 ^jmT ^ 

C>J\ 3^ iJL* 

ijLi.iii n ^ l4*r nA>ri 11 h ^lIJUS jJh j-LJlj 

tj^ j' 


Jisi—*J I iS3^ ij^jJJ ^ rfi ub \il^^ ii jifcJ ^ 

lT ^4^ f^yj j'j 'j' {^V} 

j\S^ pjJ*^ J-UJ i^b^Jl ^jlf" 

jl jj-^\ Ijl iilsuMiH 
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UJ *Jj\ C^-F~ ^ 1 Akl\ 

ji^3 ^3 ^^ i^Ull jiXlj 

^3 ^ 



^ ^ ^j\^\ jJ\S JL.J ddi jl C 3 ^ 3' 

AJ iJ LpJ ^ j V jU J Jj ^ UlJ^iwi <1^#V ^ flhiA U J liJ 

Jj_ ^%J)i\ 3^ ^ 

ij<;^bJ jLjVI 1i1 UllJ lj'Ij 

J_# wJ^ ^ JIjjI cl* L(^ iLJjJLii luj j 

cUli jjt Jjlii ^ji J-^ Uik* I 4 J ;^(UJl 

^ ^ Jij (t*) UiL^ jij 

(i^) ^ £j_t (^3j^ 3-^3 0^3^ '-^3 

L 3 - Ji-JiT V Jli ^ ^ ^jf3 ^li^' 

^ jJu; ^ ^ ^ U3 ^ 

^JL^l CJlij -^3^^ <--^1 


->i- 

JjiiJI Vjij Mj erf-? 

JWU y* (IT) 'if' £:^' ^ 

jcp ^1 ^ f->^ J' 

(tr) Jbj. ^ Jb^. jy J' a* r^ 

<Jj A*^li ^UJIj aJUT .UUl JJ+*- f>- jli 




14 Charles D, Matthews ejl»J ^ 

JU^\ (^®) •' jJ V (4-i) 

^ tj~^i Jkl—Jl 

A»9-1j »LJLJ\ J^\ -C£> ij~^i liJ^ASliJl 

#jhfr l5 ^ J ^ ^ i^3^ 

jju-p aJJI f^ ^j--JuwJl *^L*1 p ^ JC^- U 

ATLi J vL-? aJJI ATLi _J 

<Ji^l 

V (^J LS* *sj^,i-tJ *1^, 5j^j V*V3 

(tv) j^\ ua^. (i^) cilijVi ^ 

4J1 JJ^U (tA) J:>Uil\ ^ l0^ J^' >*;* cij 

^jA* ^Aj \JL^ ^jl Va a I r^ a* ^.ALh jii-J I ^Ji^V aJ I ^ fliii J 

<J\ _;iJ^ t/*^i ,^- (*4'. ^ 0^ 

V iijS ^ >u JJL*]! J^j ^J^***^^ (^*') ^ 
*S (0 ■) -^Vj ^ j'ij Jj^j ^y tfjjt US' 4j 
b AJ j**J 1 \ (jli- V> I0^ AItJ I 

p r ^\i 1**^ tST^^ ^T* ls* «J^ ^iU^S”^ 

’ A ,1 ,^ ^ \ 1 II * n j ^j -^v- ^ ^ i3* 

^ jytj ^.V ,1jj U (2 j^ 1 ^ ^lil ^iUj ^ 

tfU Aijy JJ Ml jO-j J:^J UJli a;I ^Ajt 

^U_J -Ctf A^ ^ ^ j»y-Jl A^ "jjl 

01 JJ a,M a:^ ^i^\ ^ ur ^1 ^ A^ (Oi) ^ ^ 

f'^uii 0* jfj ^1 

0\-j A**^l aJJj a**^i |»^. ;'5ij| ^ Jlj a;v 

o-^j^ jj^ U'ju (j^j** (jU <^^jmjt 
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^ jTt ^ jUi 

u J4 4juvj jj- aji >/ ai 

iJli <<■' ^ pi-i'j 

\ jS ^)ur ^ ijit ^ <ij| 


->i- 

(oY) tl* ^ ji—1' 

<Lij UjuJj UUS^ jl5^ (j^-J '7''’**^ *7^'j ^ 

Jk> Aft* aUI ^ 0J^'U*. ft*. 07*^—^ ^ 

j Jli a/1 Cj^ 1^ 

Ci^ LH^ oU j^J A»l^j ^ ^-5 

^ 4jj i^j^h 

ajJI ^y^ ^ ajJ (of) i»^j (jf'j ‘ji.-r* 

Ia^ j^^J jj-Vi ^ ‘j' 0“ ^ Y^' 

f'LjJt l_*j Ot*^' j>^^- 

^ jU JerJ 

jy Li UO'J^ J'j»J' Jj“i 

aJ\ jlJ\ ^ 'if j '>* cA H t^' 

Ajt V J^' Cf ^ J "'V** 

^;^UJl Aa-l AJ j-Jj 

uui jjy y.iJi Jb-J r*^ o' ^ V 
j^S^. ^ ju-j ^-'Vj */ 

y^\ ov- <jt^' 

jlJj Ajy ^ ^ {*^) -b */b ^ \.V» 


v't> 


16 ChaTles i?. Mattkaws i^ 

./b (J^ 3 ^ 

Ls- tliU ^ i^3* ^ jjii>Jli Vlj 

\ 4#^' </ '^- 'j' V* r*^ *^' 

^ J U^ JjjI jT aUI jU w ApIj^.j 

ib ^ Ai \^y_ jl *^*Vl ^ 

^ ^ *. _*^9^^ ljV 5* jji* bJ (3^^ 

^.5L-* Ui'b 'y^\i '-bjs' ij—^ 

(eV) 

* -tc, ^JJ^ bi *Ai^ ^ 1 ■ ^ tj^3 (_r'^ b*'^ 

a _^b j^3 ^ b***-?:^ s^ 'j-^ o' 

ljuk*tn fci^. (jUj*Jl j*- U 

a;\ Vj tJ 'j *"' iibtjJli jy Jj>-\ j5*j4 |Jj ^ 

y J^'j b''i5* Aibartil jli r“^ 

jL^ y ijp jlk^l ybi 

jl UfoUa^ y b;b jjjb' j(oA)^'i 

yjj Jr' b* ^ ^ ^ 

J-Jj^ Jy^ jUa-i Wlj 

y ^‘'r»- yLJl y ^3 

jjifp bb-bo< r bj’b bj jj s»i^ JA ‘'j^ o^ 

i^lJ" V#S^ ^ iijUii^*ll 4^^ 

b lJL> Jbj yUl ^b y J^' yl*'^' 

Ob-'^^y^ <>*-> b' j:^ ^ i‘*^) 'j:^ 

y ■^. *V' ^ ^ y 

Nj yk '!^i fo^. G-^' ^ J' 

4jji^. f yb]\ ^ Vj 


^ ifujliflt /eoAocIaij <m Jmtsaletn and Polesitn^ 


n 

^ ^ '. ^ ^jJp'LlJ \ m U J t vjj 

<U^J lA* jj y# 

*JTj -Um 00 ^ yr^ 

(■\r) ^- 


*The heading of the fifdfi «l-i^a'«{ahahivifeh adds ^ t_pJl- 
'US. has A..i|,.:. 

*11S. one of the raanj eseniples ot nreleas or Ignorant wrltfng. 

‘iis-pUr. 

* Us, confiued here bj dltto^. from belov, then mreeted b^ onwuif ont. 
■US. aaii). 


■The US. kog f jjLiJ] end iedJaeriiDiDatdjr; I leave it eo. 

'US. .jj. 

"US. fU, 

«Ms. 

"US. jjC. 

“US. .^jll. 

“US.jJ ui. 

"MS, U|. 

"MS, 

” One elil la crowded writing for ^^LJl and j). 

**Oiir rntiOD^jistJp puHLan d<w* not trj (or fi»Lre) io the Xight- 

Jotimey tradkLt>n, «o miracylpufil^' colored- Ai le m«i At the cod, he aUp 
bellevea in the Jinn ixid the Sbayitt^ And their mEltvotent pomtH. 


= MS. 




Ig Charles D. Maiihem tJ 

" J* omits Y ■ 

“ ilS, Tlue temporairy qibla H made mtieli of In etlicr boeka. 

»11S, jlC, 

«Cf. Pftia, Acte 21. 241 IS. 18. On t^e point jiiat abort, a 
trtditipp la lUinied in BA ith cb. i: " Cta aatbority af Makh(il 

It w reported (tlmt Mobammed isaid), moe^er drivE* ancriaciM aninmta 
to Jerujsalem hIhlII enter Paradise carefully gnided, and aball visit all 
Prophets io FaradiBe^ and they shall envy bim in bla relatioiiBbip with 
Allah the Mighty mod Glorioua* ” 

^ MS. Ul; J^t aa al-Ag^ meaaa often the entire ^aram 

area, 80 Beit al-Maqdis or al-B&it al^Mmiaddai ofteai meana the whole 
eacred land of Palestine^ In connection with the argumeiit against thfi 
eoremony of cmuilfap anything but the KaIhIt it would ef course he 
impossible to circuit bJ-Aj^sil Itself due to its position against the ^ram- 
city waU. 

“MS. 

“MS. a-Jl* 

“MS. at every oranirrence. 

“ MS. ^ - 

“MS-^lJl* This is a nice bit of hiatorical ratioaaljasir^. There is a 
slight confusKoa in the paragraph from marginal writing of 
b'i&n. + . ^ 

*■ MSv uses root 

** MS. 

Cf. note 33 and bob Wright, T, flU. 

"LeStrange, Polca^inct frtc,f p. ISCt from Shams (or Kamal) ad-Din 
as-Suyati: “The Footprint Heed here U that of the Prophet when he 
mounted the steed Al Burak to ascend into heaven. In Crusading timea 
it was called Christ's Footprint. , . . The place of the Noble Footprint 
may be seen at thU day on a stone that is separate from the Rock ... to 
the south-wMt. This stone ia supported on a column,*' 

“MS. jSCl. 

** Prof. Torreyi along with other indifspenaahle help, gave me lbs fullow- 
log note: IV U not In the dietionariesj but it ia not needed there. 

The readiiig ia ^5ulH! proper, and certain- The verb is equivalent to 

“One wonders whether this for the Church of the Resmreetion (ab 
Qiyftmal ia merely a term of opprobrium or a transfer of the cubalu from 
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the Pafaifl. If the trfiditLon of the m&lklc^iii iu&Jk H cofMct, then the 
term al-QtimdRna la deserved > 

« Mu^flwjyit, on hie proclamation A9 cnliph in JeruaalEmt la said t* h%ve 
prajed at “ Ooli^thfip"* (Jethsemane, and the Tomb of Mary. 1 haye for- 
gotten the reference, 

‘-MS* ^1. 

‘■MS. U^jis.1. 

'* I. «„ " from "Air to Thatir, one station after ftiiother*'^ A tradition. 
Prof* Torrey informs me, designed to define tbe param region of Medina 
troublesome because the moualain 'Air ie at Medina and that oI Xhaor at 
Mekka* Some, he omtinue*, resolve thn difficulty by assarting there woe 
also an 'Air at Mckka and that the distaiwe between the two mountaiiis 
was Urn meaeurc for the Medina region. But tie authnrities say tin true 

reading is ^1 ^ ^ (>. 

“MS. ij* 

“MS. *yj* 

“MS. 

*' PL of Jj;, ** people, persons," as Prof. Torrey informs »e. 

“CL note 47, MS. has both times 


“MS. U*, 

“An opinion from a I'alved source was that the test should read 
ii| yj ' end tint the meaning was that the liaditioo making 

!fe^Mlem a place of J^ajj was as false as the one in which Mobniiuned is 
mads to say any group visiting him, not doubting him. in any emgle year 
would he given Paradise as thsir rsward, 1 wrote at first jljy, 
taking the tradition as mstaphorical for JemiHilcm and Medina or M«^ 
But now I see the baimca above the elif, and sIbo that the dot 1 took for 
that of a nan {in the end word of a line) is part of a perpendicular line 


of dote, along the edge of the test* So reading here ^|, and taking the 
j^U .U i to neoessitate coasidefition of («» faetors, I believe the 
referent is to Ahmham and Mohammed. In ch. 3 of the Bd ito an.*V«/iU 
there are «=veraUTaditions on the merit of mak^ pilgrimage to Jec^lem 
and Me«a in the same year. Abraham or Hehron may be used for 
Jerusalem or Palestine generaliy. 


«MS. 

"MS. and below, Jt. Many works on the merita of Jerusalem 

and PalminHuclude sections' on Asqalon. ^ injmme ^ 

BdffA. CL MS. No, 4 undsr No. WW in Ahlwnrdt's catalogue. Berlm, 


20 Charlta D, Jfattfceiifa *Ai ^ 

“MS, h,j). 

** The noted name, nt end ol lino, le divided"®* ie the eoee with 
mimeTo-nB words in this text aq Ulnstrntive of decline in onili^nphio eift, 

“Sure 72. 8. 

"MS. :\y 

“Sura 3. TS; MS. 

*■ Perhaps better not to conluse with Mohammed. 

•w 

“ Mg. Better tA here printed, or 

“MS, 

** As best I can tell on my Jilii] topyj there are written at the lower 
lefl-hand corner of this last page the word? ^ 

adjoining page the next divialon ol the Yale codei contlnuw: 

o* t/ V oUJ j—» ^ <>. f5^V1i 

jw jy .Uai. j* ii yi wi j>j». V Ji 'll,?- Vy W 

1 append here abo references froua the eatalognes it wai my 
opportunity to conatEU while atteJading at Prixieeton the eumiiLer of Ifiary 
the Oriental Seminar under direction of Frol. Hitti and atispicefl of the 
ACLfis Loth, Cat of the Ar, MBS- in the Lib, of the IndU Ofhce, II— 
No. 4fl7* Ibn T.’i reply to a question regarding the attrihotce of perfection^ 
JUiOi oUU- BeSIaae's Cat of the At. MBS. In the Bib, Ntle.^ Paris— 

Kos. 243-4, Anc. Fewds 980, Ihn T.'s. ^ J\ ^ Z^^aJI i-LJl } 

M®. 2962{S), bU 71*, supporting Mmlim oe^on in closing some 

Christian ehurdiea in Caim; Ko, 3412(4), a <ttuida of hii. Ahlwardt’s 
cat, of the Ar. bfSS. in the Preuasioehs Stoatsbib., Berlin, a total of 37 
works end leferenEeal (col, 22 of the genend estalogue of MSS., col. IQ of 
the Ambie), of which some of the iiw»t interestiiig—ifo. 1004; No. 2054, 
quoting a poem of Iho T. of 102 ?«=«, on fret-will, in a book by ^ j,^i 

Nos. 2082-3, .Ujlj C^J) -Uyl ^ O'Jjl 

jU«. 4 ,i) (Kutnbt In Bulfq edn. hoe the cat. states Itui 

T. wrote over SOQ warka^ and sayi this No, 2fJiO, etc., contain tn elegy over 
Wm by lam&ll h^Moh.h. BardaSp 74 vm„ baHf ILandberg IQII}}; No, S0ft4 
quotes a lew vaa, of hia^ No, ibOIMp a deleme of Ibu T- by ^jJj oV*jJ 

ui ^ Cf. 01^1 

t Sec below); No^ 1012S (landberg 158),a biof.o8lbn T.,oom' 
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fr^im nrioiu mAterbld.eatjtlnl: ^ ^>Jl yU" 

a authors (Jj ^^i*dit«flji 

lei8^ with numtroiiA At th# ein5, Ibn T/s ^U*Vl publiih^ 

in Cairo in and hia ^>LV! ^ SImw 

ad-Diti 'Abdnllfih b, Qa^bn nJ^ausljthj in Cairn, in 1»27. I^ E. Brown, 
The Eclipte of Chruiionitit ih Ajna, Cambridj^ UnSvanitj Pr^p 
mentiona in hi^ biblkigraphj p, 191, that thtfre waa published in Cairo in 
1905/1322 Ihn Xaiinijyeh'a " Al^ja\r&b a^-^abllt U-man baddmla din al- 
Aa we learti froin tbe above refereucea^ Our autbar'i namB waa: 

^ -w- fL»y| ^ ju»^1 J*! ^ 

tji y*! f^yi 


STUDIES IK SEMITIC FORMATIVES 
E. A. SfEisra 

Uwrf^siTY oy FtstsBrLVA^i.\ 

The foematiteSj or non-inflexional prefix^ and cnnati- 

tnte perhaps the most neglected field in the study of oompaTatiTe 
Semitic grammar. The treatment of these elements is confined m 
a rule to mere tabulationB. We find lists of prefixes^ afikeSj and 
occasionally of infixes;, capable of modifying the meaning of nomi¬ 
nal and yerhal bases in one form or anothetj but little hag been 
done towards aecertaiaing the original values and functions of 
such detemiinartts. Of late there have been isolated indiestiona 
that the subject may soon come into its own. Concrete resnlts 
cannot be eipeeted^ however^ for some time to come. It will le- 
ijnire the concerted efiorts of many acholarg and much constructive 
dbciissioD and criticism before real progress has been made in 
this particnlar department of Semitic lingnistica. 

At two snccesaive annual meetings of the American Oriental 
Society I discnescd certain aspects of this problem and submitted 
general eonclueions. My principal purpose was to direct attention 
to a virtually nntapp^ field* The subjeets discussed were ^' Tlie 
So-called Causative Conjugationand "The So-caUed Feminine 
Ending The inadequacy of our knowledge of these topics 

is reflected fairly well by these qualified titles* To test the validity 
of my tentative conclusions these papers are now summed up in 
printed fonn. The atatementa are far from complete. A thorough 
treatment of each anbject vfould call for a monograph of respect¬ 
able proportions. The next best thing is to confine illustrative 
material and references' to the barest minimum and to conceu- 


* Th« following ahbrtviitiond art lued bebw; Bauer-Lcander, a 

Or&mmaiik deM Bibliych-ammoUchm-, BGM = HitioriKhe Grammatik der 
HebraUthtn Sprache. BergatrS^iaer^ £Ln/jjjArunp = £^ii»/aArunjr trt 
ififiL^wvkp4 fprocaefi; FeTbunt =? Gram.pnartf: Hi Ferfrum. 

BrackelmaDn, &TG « GrunefH^ drr ver3!ieichenden Grammatik d^^r «ctnf- 
tmrkgB Bpruchtn. Gardiaerp Ep. Gr. mm E^yp^ian Grammar. Gray* IQ3L 
1= lnlr^iccrfcn to Gomparaiha Linguiit^^ = Journal of 

tK€ Royal Amatw Bo^iy. Meinbct, Bamitm »= Bio Spraehtn der namUen. 
MO = Lo Monde OHenfar. ZeiUehrift /fir Agsyrioloyit^ 
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trate instead od a brief pTesentation of the actual problems. 
Hequirements of space dictate the latter oonrae.* 

I. The '^Caus^tiv^" Conjugatuin 

As is well knowB^ SemiHc contrives to enrich its basic vocabu¬ 
lary by means of derivative conjugationg which nsCMlify^ ahade, or 
emphasize io one respect or another the primary meaning of a 
given verbal base. Gramme rians have come to designate these 
secondary steins fla intensive, neflejive^ cansative, and the like. 
These terms are convenient for purposes of general dasstficalion; 
bnt they convey no more than s very superficial ide& of the wealth 
of nuances that a secondary conjugation in Semitic is capable of 
eipressing. Particularly inadequate from tMa standpoint is the 
label causative/* attached by grnroinariana to a derivative stem 
which is represented prominently in all Semitic languages. 

This stem is developed from the primary base with the aid of 
one of several prefixes, in the choice of which the varjons members 
of the family display a certain degree of individualitj. Thus 
Akkadian ( Akk ^) employs the prefix Minaean (Min.) has 
Hebrew (Eeb.)j Sabaean (Sah.)j and Mehri use Av and Arabic 
(Arab.) and Ethiopic (Eth.) have the glottal stop V; all four 
elements are found among the Aramaic (Aram.) dIalectSj, while 
Phoenician (Phocnp) acquirea in course of time a g-preBx* The 
causative connotation is present throughout, to be Bare: the addi¬ 
tion of the proper prefix to, say, qbr * bury * imparts to the fitem 
the meaning ^ cause to bury/ But this particular siguificaEce of 
the new stem is only one of many. The same conjugation may 
yield on occasions a fa<!titivej declarative^ or perfective seuae; it 
may express momentary action as opposed to the duxative con¬ 
notation of the primary stem; it may have even the value of a paa- 
flivoj as when it is employed to indicate the result of action in 
the ease of certain verbs." In short, the term causative” is 


* Wherever a eingle example from any given lazi^ua^e of the group ie a 
fluOleiently clear illuBtratiDu of the entire category under dl&eiwma, no 
Ollier ilLudiratioiis have heOU cited. 

■Cf, H. S. Nyherg, "" Wqribildung mh Suffixen in den ^mitischen 
Spraehen,'^ JK-0 XTV 2S0fT. Kyberg^s monograph (iSid. IT^-SflOJ 

U an extensive historical treatment of the Semitic prefixes which U ioimd 
m«thcdol<igically and thoroughly cenaSatent with the requitEmEuta of 
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Trholly ipadeqnate. If we retain it in the preseat diKnsaioii it ia 
ao mainly for the sake of convenience; the designation }i$m been in 
use too long to be readily displaced.* It will be demonstratedi I 
trust, that &e nmneroHS and apparently unrelated uses of the $teni 
under diseuasion derive directlj from the pecnHar origin of thia 
conjugation. 

It should be made dear at the outset that the canaative atem Is 
protO'Semitic and that it haa an exact counterpart in Hamitic. 
The same wide range of meanings confronts us throiighout, and 
the morphological relationship of the respective bases is equally 
apparent in all instances* The Only divergence^ then^ is in the 
choice of the characteristic predx. We have seen that sewral of 
them are in use* It may be added that their semantic iunetions 
are identical. For whether pqd 'heed^ is equipped with an initial 
Ji- in Akk., h~ in Heb., or in Aram., the mearung will be in each 
case ^put ip charge/ Or the like* The disparity ia solely on the 
phonetic side* It is not as wide, however, ag might seem at first* 
To begin with, s and s represent one original sound: Semitic i main¬ 
tains itself in Akk-, but changes to t in the South Semitic group 
(represented here by IIin,) in accordance with a perfectly normal 
Bouud-ahift. Within the Akk, group Assyrian exhibits a dialectal 
shift to 3, and the sporadic $ of Aram, may be aacrlbed to dialectal 
influences.'^ Since Phocn* y does not represent an original prefix/ 
we are left ultimatelj with three causative prefixes: one fiibilant 
(s/s-) and the laryngal ones {h-, 

iDoderEi Unguistk scNncf. Althougb 1 am unable to accept euthor'if 
final eqacliuiDiu wStb rej^rd to the orl^n of the cau^tive stem, and 
while 1 muat take eseepti^u to « luimber of his etyniolDgie^p particuiorly 
in the Akk_ ^iip, I herewith mik* grateftU acknowledgement of the 
itLnmlating elTeot at this admirable study. 

‘ Kyberg, ep. ml., employs the phrase the fourth fena,” which ib sult^ 
able for Arah^^ but awkward and mieleading Id the ease of the other Semitic 
languages. 

■ CL BroctelnLand, UF© I. 5£6 and Bauer-Luoder, &BA 82 k. The Aram, 
emusstivH with the prefix h may safely be ascribed to Akk, iDanence, ef. 
ibid. 1 Jfi y* The original Aram, causative pteflxes are thus reduced to'the 
Uryngai group, on which see below. Fnr the eansatii'e eletneuts In the 
dialect of Eos Bhamra see note 

* Wot this causatire element Ihs reader may be referred to the forth^^ 
»ming f?fip mmar o/ Ph&i^itian, by Zelllg S. Harris (Amerleoa OrientiiJ 
Scries^ voU ®K 
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The quefition now arises whether b further rednction E?ou]d not 
be jiLStihed bj the laws of Semitic phoDology. In the case of A- 
and * *- the problem is compaTBtively simple. In Aram* h~ is found 
in the older dicdeetSj while - cornea to prevail at a later stage* In 
the Sonth Semitic group we haTe A- in Sab- and Mehri;, but nor¬ 
mally in Arab- and Eth,^ Do we have instances of a direct shift 
from A to *? Such a change cannot be demonstrated as yet as a 
regular procedure, certainly not in Arab-i although the corre¬ 
spondence is obserrable there in certain ioslated words, Ent an 
- prcfijc might develop from A- by the process of back-formation: 
since the impf.’^ may iead^ as it actually does in Heh,^ 

to a foTm simpUhed through elision {•yu/ng^i7ti), the "perf.” 
modeled after it would be AxaK and some of the Aram, 

dialects would have thus specialized this aecondary prefii, while A- 
was restored in Heb, and BibL Aram, on the nnalogy of the 

perf“ In other words, the two laryngal causative prefiiee go 
back in all probability to a single one (A-)* This would leave us 
with two fonnativcBj «- and A-* 

Attempts have been made to effect further Bimplification by 
postulating an original connection between these two sounds ■ the 
A-prefix is regarded as a phonetic development from an earlier 
sibilant clement, which maintained itself, however, in certain dia¬ 
lects. But for all the ingenuity displayed by the advocates of such 

■* We *re concerned at present with the principal preUi in eaeli langutgep 
prtaiiiiui.bly TcpreacJitlng^, or developed from^ ita original caunati'i^ cSemEnt.. 
For tracer of rival elemental see Xyber^, op. wt. Such sporadic occurrenee* 
may be due to a variety of cattsM: material inherited from the pioithMe 
period^ Uilar interllaiectaL borrowia^^ etc, j hut they are CDnUned to the 
noun claw, except for Aram, and Ra* Shamra, where Atk, xaSnenett eaalJy 
accounted for on geographic and cultural groneda, is to be assumed. The 
point to be made at present is that ^ Le the sole living cauaatira prefiie in 
Arab, and EttL just as k- alone is operative In Eob. and I- in Akk. The 
history of the Aram, dtalects shows to be later than and this 
ehronologicaL sequence i* of value for the purposea of the discussion hdoir. 

* This position is taken hy B'atier’Leatidsr in SOM £23 4. ef. f7fiA 62 r, 
though the authors later e^tpress some misgivln^^ ibtd. 113. Nevcrthelofl*, 
it is the only theory that occounta at onto for the developments in both 
Arabr and Aram. It Is true tliat in later Aram, dialects, (udi as Mandaic, 
k is reduced to a glottal stop? hut thia reduction would not apply to 
earlier times. The assumption of an analogic back-formatiau provides 
therefore the most satiafaetory explanation. 

For ths " perfect " and imperfect ^ *es below^ p. Si. 
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s pfaoDetie change/ the two sonEde have not been suooessluUy 
united*^* It ia quite true that the Bibilant occurs in Akk-, the 
oldest documented member of the Semitic family, and that it is 
characteristic of the Hamitic group,which has retained many 
archaic features of the larger Haroito-Semitic stock. The diffi* 
culty ia tiiat there is no evidence for a common Semitic shift of s 
(or a) to A. in any position. Thus e.g., ^nine' is iUxt in Akk., 
fis’u” in Arab., and ilid" in Heb.; no trace here of any dialectal 
shift to h. The same holds true of practically all the available 
comparative lexical material-" Since, then, the languages that 
employ a laryngal causative prefix do not show any tendency to a 
normal shift of a/s to A in any position whatever, a phonetic rela¬ 
tionship between the caueatite prefixes in question must definitely 
be ruled out. This is indeed the prevailing opinion among the 
latest -writers on the subject. Some of them would go even further: 
a common origin of the causative elementa having proved impos- 
Bible, they see no immediate reason for reducing the number of 
prefixes to two; they would concede independence to as well,'* 
In the final nnalyaia, two causative prefixes in Semitic represent 
the irreducible minimum, and quite probably also the original 
maiinium-'* 

It is clear that the eemantic ftmetions of these dements mast 
have been identical. This circumstanee is evidently responsible for 
the usual statement that each cauEJitive prefix had the value of 
'cause, mate.'" Does this mean that we have here violently re- 

•Cf. P. JoO*d, dt In Faculti orienHiie (fr I'L'nip. St.-Josepk. o 

Bevrouth 1013. 125-Sfl^ Barton, Betditw and namitio Origin^ 22 and 3S5I,} 
1 ioelinsd to a similnr view in JdR NS, XXIII, 243, note flO. 

*• Brockdmann, OFO I, S2l; Bartli, Brenantinnl&ilduHf 13; Bor^triwr, 
107. 

Cf. Gardiner, Qr. 212 ^ And Meinhof, 10 . C(, alw Bartoa, 

up. ci'f., nnd ttt very companitLve tallies at tbe end qI Lhat 

Fnr this initial cen»auaitts in the personal pronotitiyi beLuw, In 
Hehri I ehangM in certain roaU t* ft, cU Ber^-itrie^r^ Einfvkrunjf 12d. 
But the limited niimber of these ehangee and the cumparitive of 

the dialect make it imposaible tu regard tbeae ptsenomeua as butvIvaIis from 
the HrUeat perlud of Semitie;: we have here Ip&tead late and isolated 
developments. 

Jfyberg, JifO SIV^ 250 j Bauer-Ldiaiidcrj 02 

” An yltiipate connection of A and ' ia Lndleated bj Bergstr&sseri Ein- 
fUhruTkif 12, 

^*Cf. e.g., Haupt^ JAOB 25. 114^ and the mticiBm of Broekelmann, 

I. 52L 
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duced forma of so many TerbSj each with the same original connota¬ 
tion, but none apparently preserved in full in historic times ? 
Such a theory is not only trauBparentlj simple but also manifestly 
tmtonahle. For the cansative significance is, as we have seen, but 
one of many functions of the conjugation in question. If we 
operate exdusivelT with * make/ we shall not get very far in our 
effort to account for the remaining connotations of our stem. 

A solution of the problem is indicatedj rather nne^tpectedlv^ from 
a different quarter. The Semitic personal pronouns for the third 
person exhibit virtually the same variations of initial sounds that 
we have found in the cansative prefixes. One group of dialects 
employs while the remaining languages use Thus Akk. 
has su 'he/ ii 'she/ and Mm. uses ;?-forins; elsewhere we find 
A-pronoun 0 j with the exception of Mehri which presentSi both types 
in Ae ‘ he * and se ‘ she/ Apart from this single departure we 
find that the sibilant pronoun occurs precisely in those languages 
in which there is also a sibilant causative prefix^ while the A-pro- 
noun is accompanied in the other dialects by a corresponding 
causative elenient*^^ This noteworthy harmony pervades also the 
Hamitic group; e.g., by the side of the Egyptian causative prefix 
we find the pronouns sw ' he ^ and iy ' she/ Such striking 
regularity over a wide field seems to preclude any possibility of 
mere coincidence. Apparently^ there is a deeper connection be¬ 
tween these seemingly heterogeneous elements. 

Je the cUtement of Bau€r Lcimderp EGH 2$$ m be understood io this 
fleojfle t 

“Cf. BrwtDlidiiiin. OVa I, 30af.; Barth, 14 B. 

"It ia AigniScaitt in this eonaMUon ihut the lin^;uaK« rmploving a 
pri.fls with hntft * pronouns Cia Kth, the Initlil h was lub- 
Boquently lost). This way b* tegariW as an Indirwt wnfirwation of 
view that within the caunative the - devcloprd from an oarlier 

Jk- Moreover where several profiaea oconr at the same tfM, as in iram., 
th* probotin Is likely U> point to the origical causative elewent. The 
dialect of Has Shamra Is a ease in point. There we encounter a nawb^ 
of II-cnusatLvea, but these are mdflned for the moat part to verbs of enUic 
HM and are thus evidently Aklt. loanwords; cf, Montpwieiy and Harris, 
T*e Rom Shawn. JfptMoflicflf Ttxl* 22. On the other hand, cansatij^ 
With a larynEiil prefix are definitely esUhliahed io euch tertiae-' verbal 
forms as jrwf.- fwith an i-oontainimf '1. ^hile other occurtenew are cer- 
tain from the context (1«- tit.), ft i» noteworthy, therefore, that the 
pronoun ‘he’ was probably A»f fiSid. ID)- 
(rixdiufrr^ Eff. Crn 45. 
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At first <ine might again bfl tempted to operate with the theory 
of phooetic iclationflWp. Could not the laryngal go back, after nil, 
to a sibilant in both instances? It has been indicated^ hovrever, 
that Semitic does not ehow a regular shift of &/s to k. Against 
thie ooireapondence of the two sounds in two grammatical eate- 
goriea we hare the miiformly negative testimony of the entire 
lexical materialp MoreoveTj Mehrl employs both forms of the pro- 
noun; if the masc, had been eubjected to the shift, there is no 
sound reason why the fern, should have been spared. To emn np, 
a phonetic ejcplanation most he ruled out in both cases; and to 
ascribe such manifold and detailed correspondences to mere coin- 
cidence wonld reqnire more faith than lingnistic study can afford 
to utilize. 

In this contingeocy oialy one solntioa remains open to us: there 
most be an ultimate semantic connection between the Semitic 
causative prefijcea and the personal pronouns of the third persoo- 
In other words, if it could he shown that these pronouns entered 
into the mflke-up of the caneative sterna, our principal difficulty 
wonld disappear. Let us concentrate for the moment on the pro- 
nonna. If Heb. An' did not develop from the prototype of Akk. Itl, 
it follows that primitive Semitic had both forms available for the 
purpose of indicating the third person. Just how this duplication 
originated is beyond our present means to ascertain; we may have 
here specialisation of two out of several originally demonstrative 
pronouns. At all events^ the conviction is gaining ground that A 
occurred originally with mescs., I with fems+j the earHer forms 
being •Afi^a * ho ^ and ' she.' Since the difference in vowels 
was sufficient to indicate the gender,™ the consonantal distinction 
was given up, one group of dialects ultimately retalmug the sibil¬ 
ant while the other chose the laryugal. Both types can be traced 
back, at any rate, to primitive Semitic. Now if these pronouns 

iittmtion la Meliri (we above; but cf. note ll) U rupouHibl# for 
thE aow pmctlcallj uaivcriBal view that the origiiuLl divialob vas h- for tbe 
muc. md J- for the fenL; cf, BrockelmMun (wbo cUto Jaaeca and irii^H.d), 
1. 30S Lh ^BtTtb, 13=^ Btiuer^Lcfliiderp EGE 

BergtttrS&Mrp 8. la view of this well-e^tablkbed pcr 9 ltie^ I 

caiiTiot uaderstiind tbe qtatemcat of Gray^ TSCL 03^ UfOtc 1^ that be ia 
Indebted for the umie bypotfaeaia to one of hi a pupils. Even though the 
Utter'fl rMJonijflg k somewhat differcDt (aqd. Incidentally^ not uaiiorndy 
clear). 

* I taka it tbit Gray, tw, impliee the same thing , 
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Were used in. the caiiBative stem, the prefiiee would reflect ncces-- 
sarily the consonantal dichotomy. After the equipment had been 
simplified through the operation of linguistic economy, those dia¬ 
lects that had retained t^ sibilant pronouns would naturally show 
also a sibilant cansatiTe, with analogous results in the laryngal 
gtoup.*‘ So far the luasoiiing has been comparatiTely simple. The 
main problem, however, is to show what business the prononns 
had with the causatives. 

The problem is not properly one of phonology or morphology, 
but essentially one of syntai. DcrivatiTe stems are often shortened 
nr elliptical forms of what were formerly fuller sentences. In 
cansatives we hare really the remains of compound sentences. Thus 
Ahk. * bo cansed to build ^ implies that A had ordered or 

induced B to build {a house, shrine, or whatever the case might 
be). We bare here two distinct subjects. A is the superimposed 
subject, the principal actor, while B is the secondary agent,** im¬ 
personal unless otherwise specified (by means of special safiixcs). 
B stands thus for * someone, anyone else ^ ^ this sgent is eicpressed 
by the stem prefix. 

The above analysis applies, of course, eiclnsively to transitive 
verbs, and consequently to causative stems proper. The matter 
becomes more eompUcated when we consider other functions of 
the Semitic stem in question. Let ns first emmine the type having 
a declarative value. Heb. AirsTa may be translated by ' be declared 
(or denounced) as guilty.’ Our translation is plainly incapable of 
conveying tbe force of the original, of which it is merely a para¬ 
phrase. It is the direct result of the cUipticsl nature of the 
underlying sentence, mfinitely flexible becaufie any number of 
predicates of the anperimpBed subject could be implied: A has 
declared, demonstrated, or the like, that B is guil^. Again our 
nondescript B ia represented by the so-called causative prefix. 

Other types of our stem may be analyred in the same manner. 
They will be found to represent o riginal daosea following verba 

“'The oae exception to thi- nili. sporadit rival faraw lil» 

Aram, i-raimativ^) would be tie Arab waju^ation. He«. 

however, the addition of the r-inBa was .pp.rratly raspo-ible for the 
selection of the eelainent, f( bsicfi prenoimra tbsi. An I 

hesitate to make chraaolcglral ded«tioo* waseramg the tiM of final 
.pecialiraticn of the one or the other oansative pratU on th« 1-am alone. 

" Cf. N>herg, AfO XIV. £50. 
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cAQfiation, coDiiDflQd^ belirf, piitationj and the lik^. The 
nmneroiis anwices of the fitem are obvioualj due in l&rge laGasure 
to the possible mulUpIicity of the implied goTeniing verbs. 

The stem is not limit^, however, to the fnnctioii of verbal 
penlences. Such a form aa Heb. ' has turned red ’ is dearly 

the equivalent of a nominal sentonce that has nothing to do with 
the type of clauses discussed above. Is it not strange, then, that 
the same stem should be employed for two such heterogeneous 
types of sentence? The answer is bound up intimately with the 
peculianties of Semitic syntax; and it promises to furnish a satis¬ 
factory solution of the whole problem. 

It hns befln Abundantly deinonstrated ttist nominfll s^ntencGS 
predominate in the early Etages of Semitic- There is no specific 
copula. For the purposes of particular emphasis^ howeTer, the 
pronoun of the third person might aeire as Cfopula. To call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that * the wool is actually^ unexpectedly^ outetand- 
inglyj or permanently white ^ the ancient Semite would use the 
equivalent of * the wool* ii white/ Here w'e see rather plainly the 
original demonstrative value of the later personal pronoun. This 
pronoun can he interposed even when a difTerent person e^cpressca 
the euhject; of. Aram. duuAfcd AitiiMd 'ofrddAi ^ weJ^ they Hie 
Bervanta/ i* e,j * we are truly His servants.* ^ 

We have now an adequate explaoatioa for the use of this “ pro¬ 
noun of separation or proDoun of support/' as it is called hy 
Arab grammariana/* in the type of verbal sentences mentioned in 
the foregoing disenssiou* It must be borne in mind that in place 
of hypotaiis the ancient Semite resorted to paratactie or asyndetic 
construction. The phrase 'A orders (wishes^ etc.) that B build a 
house * was actually construed as * A orders^ B builds the house/ 
In such asyndetic Ma^-clausea particular emphasis was needed to 
make clear that a given action was to be performed by someone^ 
or that a given quality was attributed to someoue or somethIng. 
The pronoun of the third person^ a demonstrative in origin^ was 
evidently the only available means of conveyiiig this idea. It was 
unavoidable^ therefore, that this pronoun should become associated 
with the ^Ao^-clanse in the linguistic eonsciouEncss of the speaker^ 
This intimate association made it possible to dispense in course of 

”CJr E«rpist.riijs*er; Einf^hruTig 15. 

" or ql-'imddH, ef. WrightJ ^ra&te Grammar II, 258 flf. 
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time with the goTemiDg rerb. The ep<?ciali2ation of the pronouEj 
always in a rigidly observed syntactic fieq^ence, as the corolki^ of 
the cleiLsee io question^ and the frequency and Tariety of such 
aeotooeeSj led at length to the emergence of the characteristic pro¬ 
nominal element^'* aa a prefiied atem determinant. In the mean^ 
time a aiiailaT coalcacence was taking place in certain nominal 
sentenced of a declaratiTe character* The nltimatc peault was the 
fonnation of qnasi-qnndriradical verbal Btems, since the new pie- 
fix constituted in effect a fonrlh radical in what had been for the 
most part a triradical base.^® It ia certainly not without aig- 
nificance that the new stem was inilected Hke other qnadriradicala, 
and tMs fact accoiinte for the nature of the vowels in the " causa¬ 
tive stem*^ 

Two final points may be made by way of illustratiou. The first 


« 1 iwe tbe term advifitdly because I do not ™h. to imply the jjoiniiif 
the sntire pronoun to the verbal bEiw. In that com we should hate to 
«£p1am the origin of the vowel a which mvarUhly follows the eonsojunUl 
Elemeot ol the prefls- While the presence of ttiii vowel could be connected 
with the final a of the pronouna themselveft •JTa becoming ‘Aa and 

*|a 04 proclitics), such a view would preanppcM deeper insight into proto- 
Semitic phonology than we mn po*ftibly claLin at prefiEdt. Nyberg (J/O 
XIV, Thirds the cauwitiva prefixes aa origiull dcmonalratives I‘ha, 
•Io. and *^rt)p which were joined to a base like ‘flifii to jiEld one of two 
posfiihle meanings3 "he of elaying/ or "he wlio alays.' Such ambiguity 
waa poMible^ he holds, because verh and noun had not become peparated 
as yet, I doubt that much can be accomplished when one has to go h«ck; 
to the mythobgi*^ stages of language? were cawaatives required at so 
lawless a period t Finally, as Hautr-Leauder remark (GBA 92 f.), swrh au 
asEumption would not aecouut for tho baaic causative connotation of the 
Etem. On the other handp the syntactic wnditiotie referred bo above are 
demoustrable facts. Tlie coaloEcon™ of pronominal and verbal elements 
which WE have aasumedp would ht puided by ths analogy of available vEtbal 
forme, leading to the standardisation of the stem as a whole. 

”Thii would preauppose. of ccursct that such fori^ with doubling: or 
ropetUion of the second of third radSeal, quedriradicats in effect, ware 
earlier than the cauaatives. an altogetlier plausible asBiiRiption, siuCE the 
introduction of foreign elements (causative prefis} ia likely to be lal^ 
than operation with available radicals. Caniative Htems would thus be 
eoTapuratively late deveSopmenta of protn-Semitie. 

For the treatment of Bfbilant causath w as qiiadriliteralH " in Aram, 
of. Dalman, Aramuitch^ 250. and In Egyptian, GardinEf. 

Gr, ^12, 

e., ^niaqitlu on the analogy of i^%qoitUn and ifu^alhlu. 
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coDcems the conuection of tte cauMtive p^efii with ioaependently 
ascertaiaed elementa of emphasis. Sudi a rektionahip has been 
seen by few between the eaasative element of the Arab, verb and 
the proclitic of the elative form of the Arab, adjectite-^' A 
similar adjectival formation^ though not as regular as in Aiab.^ 
cjccuTs in Akk. where we haroj paiqu ^ ateep/ by the aide of 
^ too steep ■; here s- is used for both the eansative and the 
elative."' An emphaBizing function nnderlies the prefix in both 
Lustancce^ 

The other illuatration ia found in Smnetian. Here the causa¬ 
tive elements are -n- and precisely the aame as the two^ and 
only two, subject elementa of Ihe third person sing, of the preterite 
tense. Indeed, Poebel regards the causative elements of Sumerian 
as accusative infixes of the third person." So complete a parallel 
between two totally different lingnistic stocks brinp into bolder 
relief the mode of reasoning that may lead to the formation of 
canaative and related stems. 

To snm np, we have noted the correspondence between Semitic 
causative prefixes and the pronouns of the third person. There 
being no phonetic jnsUfication for these parallel occurrences^ and 
chance eoncspondence being out of the question, an underlying 
functional relationship was sought. A common ground has been 
found in the employment of the pronouns in question as elements 
of emphasis. Peenh antics of Semitic syntax led to the developn 
ment of these pronominal elements into so-called causative pre¬ 
fixes.*® The various connotations of the causative elem become 
intelligibk when we take into consideration the variety of possible 

" CL op- S&O. 

^ DiriBliia haa publiabed an article entitled ** Die kauAativc Bedeutusg 
daa eemltiscfaeii Steif^mne^tAinTnea ** Lu Anale^aia OHeatdlid 1£. Dnfortu- 
nAteljj this woric la uot avallalile ta me and 1 do not knaw whsther our 
coaduaiona are ilmilar in thin respect. 

■^CL hii Summtcht Qrummaiik 210 and 173 . The ayutaetlc function 
cf the Bumerian cmuaatiTc prefixes would thiia be qlightly differentp hat 
their pranonaJiial origin la vlrtuallj certain. IncidentaUy^ I had oTerlooked 
thiH axetedin^lj gratif jiug parallef when thin paper wan read In April 1934 ^ 
It Hhould be pointed out that I do not seek the baeia oE the atem in 
f uJ] aentf ncee anch as * the klnff commanded that ths house be built/ Tha 
final Btandardiied form would rvpreaent the uitimnte abstraction baaed 
on mnQinberabJe related statemente;^ lu all of which the emphaHiaiug pro¬ 
noun played a leading part. 
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verbs implied id the goTerDing verbal senteDce^ tbe character 
of the Semitic nomiDal senteoce. 

II. The 3o-CaUtd Femijiinr Ending -(a)i 

The facts concerDing the meaBa of expressing gender in Semitic 
arc well known and tiiej arc listed in the standard grammars.^^ 
Their chronological relationship is Itsa clear* Id rc-atating briefly 
the releva^nt details we shall seek ^ errange them in n historical 
sequence^ so far as this is possible. This is an essential prere- 
quiiiite for onr present investigatioit. For only by eFtablishing the 
relative date of the ending can re hope to obtain some insight 
into ^ts origin. 

To judge ffom the interrogative promoim^ the earliest dassificfl- 
tion in Semitic recognised animates aad inaniaintes. At least;, the 
pronoun for person is not further differ^entiat^^d with regard to 
masculine and feminine thia maj be duej however;, to the fact 
that such distinetiona were of no ese to the speaker. A similar 
situation confronts ns in the ease of the personal pronoun of the 
flrst person. Here again gender is iwt iadioatedj being at all times 
obvious to the audience. But when a jHrson wau being addressed, 
the gender was specified: by the sii30 ef the muse. thou 

we have the fem, where i obviniiafy serves as gender do- 

terminnijt. This distinction is ejtteaded subseqneuUy to the nomi¬ 
nal phrase, e. g., *qaribH ^ thou art near^ (fern*), ftnd to the verbal 
phra&e, as in *tdpqidl “ * thou heedest/ la ull of these cutegories 

f serves to indicate the feminine. 

The third pereon, in the prottour is »eU as in tie verb, displaja 
a tnarkfld degree of indisnduality. It is not bound by the fame 

« Brocfcebnaiin’a CFO I. 404 ff. wuUiw the aacret tfompltte itutement; 

for II Kwnt B4UiJy*i* cf. Gray.ifli. ^ ^ , 

"This Applk-a only to the tenunon "proBoiia; ef. Birth, /^imeHnnor- 

137 I L.! 

“Tilt form* lil« 'fip-Ji'iil E" *“ i, olrt-teiu. 

But the wropoult* verhul form .ulTercd tl>* »«™<< ’roird *t Bom# 

remote Bta^c, At .«y rute, we rieed urt >rcUr U> the p™!ble prototype* 
of uipqidi which .re imoijiteriftl for ««r the pr««(«B w ith 

which we ore concerned la the pr^eet im«t^^atloTi ire «rni,»r.tiveiy 
l.te development. o( primili« Semitlr. The oo the prelormative 

eylluhte he. h«n indieuted in order to «« "iteotiou to the lose of . vowel 
in the following eylLohle. 
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laws that govern the other two persons." The cleMeafe evidejice 
for this split is furnished by the verb. Here we must distinguiab 
dearly between an originally nominal aspect, the so-called perfect 
(e.g., ^be near'') on the one hand, and a primarily verbal aspect, 
the so-called imperfect (e. g., ^beed^) on the other- The two 
constitute ultimately the Semitio system of tenses.” “ Inasmuch 
a$ the significance of these tenses” is not historically uniform, 
it will be befit to designate them in the present dificnssion in 
accordance with their external characteristics, which render them 
mutually exclusive. The “ perfect ” will be termed therefore the 
Euffii conjugation, while the “ imperfect" will figure as the prefix 
conjugation. Kow the sufiLi conjugation forms its first and second 
persons with the aid of pronominal elements (e- g.? * 

; the prefix conjugation yields such forms as 
There can be no doubt that the pronominal elemeuts so used were 
ultimately the same in both groups. 

As regards the third person, however, there was no such har¬ 
mony in treatment. Here the suffix conjugation shows *qfir{b-a 
'he ia near/ while the prefix conjugation has ^he 

heeds/ There is no etymological connection between the above 
formatives, nor are they related morphologically, ns we shall see. 
iloreoverj neither bears any relation to the eaiablisbed Semitic 
personal pronoun of the third person (maac, or fern. 

♦sTfl or ; at bestp tho feminine forms of this pronoun may 

contain the same characteristic feminine element I that has been 
noted alfio in the personal pronoun of the second person* In shorty 
the third persons of the two "tenses** of Semitic were formed 
independently of each other and without the ossistance of the 

** Cf. BereetTiHEer* £m/uarBfn^ 8. 

■* The hiEtortemi difference between the " perfect ” acd " imperfect i& 
lion- genErftllv tcco^Eicd ss Is i.1eo the Lusdequoey of the above design^- 
tidrtia. Bmer-Xeaiider Huhatitute therefore "nominaJ " and " Eorist" re 
fpectively, see UGH 269, while Grsy il&CL 91) hnsi su^^g^^ted telle ** and 

** 4t4l[e *' under the inffuenee of M. Ceheu's AceompU ** And " iitaeconipH-” 
Now while nominAl is entirely acceptable. And suggestive of earlier 
conditioni when the form was primArily a "qualitative" (of, the formal 
parAllel belwwn Uiie " tenae " and the nenn in the common emplDyment 
pf HiiEaes3+ the term **aorist" reetriets unduly the freedom of the "im¬ 
perfect.^' Since no sinfzle eet of tprnii^ will do JoEtiev to the functioOfil 
charActer of the two main aspeetB of the Semitic verb, It seems best to base 
our detaigiLAlioiia on purely eitenial, and deffnitcly contrAstedn cbarActeristics. 
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known personal prononns. In tlie firat and eecond peisouB^ how- 
eTer^ there is ^ definite connection between pereonal pronoun and 
verb. 

This sharp (Jiaparity is manifestly the result of diHering lin- 
gnlstlc stratification: the third person belongs to a later stratnin.®^ 
Tlie personal pronoun of the third person had not been definitely 
established at the time when the verbal ay&tem was on its way to 
schematizatioDj and another original demonstrative (*yn) was used 
to indicate the third person in the prefix conjugation. But the 
suffix coujugaticn never did succninb to this particular system, 
because it had its own peculiar way to designate the third personi 

The -n of forms like *qanb-<i * he la near * cannot be aflsociated 
directly with the personal pronoun*®^ There ia^ however^ another 
explanation for this element, which has hitherto been overlooked^ 
Its Occurrence in the suffix conjugation is due to the requirementa 
of Semitic syntax. It so happens that the accusative is the normal 
oaae of the predicate in a nominal sentence,” i e., after a copula, 
whether the latter is expressed or implied; cf p Arab, kdnu 
* he waa a companion, near.^ Now is in effect such a 

sentence; and the accusative ending is -a* The presence of this 
ending docs awny with the need for a special pronominal de¬ 
terminant of person. 

It follows that the above form is later than the case endings of 
Semitic. This result is not surpriaing, for we have bad other 
indications that the third person of the Semitio verb is a com¬ 
paratively late devclopmcELt In the suffix conjugation a 
ending came to designate the person in question owing to the 
nature of that conjugation and the special laws of Semitic syntax. 
But since syntax is not restricted by gender, a verbal ending thus 
obtaioed would apply sutomatit^j to masculine and feminine 
alike. If, then, the third person feminine was to be differentiated 
from the'corresponding masculine form, a special diatmguishing 
characterisUc had to be mtroiuwi. Quite appropnatcly, this new 
element is also borrowed from the noun. For the m *qanb^ 


-For tLiB chroBOlogioil differen^ie io the .um renj^ticn of. B^rg- 


■'-r ‘VS trr. 

• .>4 •».! bit .0 . p«»l . lg » lll »»» 


•AG*ii and 


mij he itielf Mcondary. 

»Ct BirrgttrtHSer, pp. «(. JS- 
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* s^ie is near/ or at least the chamcieriatie eannot be diesociated 
from the femiiiine ending -(a)i of the noun group. 

What ia the origin of this fenunine element? Shared bj the 
noun and the rerh, and equally prominent in the Semitic and in 
the Hamitic languages, this ending would atom capable of a satm- 
factory eicplanation. Nevertheless, all attempta at deriving the 
formative from some plausible source have failed thus far. As the 
transcription -(a)i showis, we are not even clear as to it5 original 
form. For by the side of we find also -£ (as in * daugh^ 

ter'). The variation between the two forma is explained nsaally 
bv postulating originally different accentual conditions.** But 
other explanations have not been lacking, and a recent student 
regards it as probable that -ni represents a combination of two 
distinct elements (-a- and -Ot both intended to indicate the femi¬ 
nine.** The problem is clearly far from settled. 

At this stage of onr inquiry' it wiU be well to eliminate from 
further consideration eertain eonrees that are ordinarily likely to 
produce a specific feminine ending. We have seen that the per¬ 
sonal pronoun cannot be held responsible in the preeent instance; 
its feminine elomcnt waa f. Nor does -(«)( owe its origin to some 
prominent designation of beings naturally femab. Tn the earliest 
HtageB of Semitic sneh beings were signified not by the addition 
of special endings, but by individual sterns.*^ The cmployinent of 
-((i)t to mark beings as female belongs to a later period^ and the 
ending is thns obviously not original with the natural feminine. 
Later still must be its connection with the grammatical reminiDO. 

The question of patnmatical gender ip Semitic, to restrict the 
problem to this specific case,” has led to much speculation. The 
granunatical feminine is said to be due to the association of female 
animate beings with things which the primitive mind tnav con¬ 
sider feiufile, nud things inactive and inanimate. Together with 
abstmetSp collectives, diminntiveSp and pejorativea. the entire group 
was viewed aa inferior when coutraated with the active, mule 

" Brockeltnami, OFO J, 405 , 

of tila book in Lanftuage XI- 23fl. 

••Cf. BroekelmanTi. pp. «r, 4le. 

“ for the ume prubttu in Hkmnic ef- the yitwa of Meinhof, Hamitoi 
MIT.} lor the aitiwtiub in Indo-Europwii ««« Hirt. fndojrcmoniwh^ 
Cntmmartb III. 320 ff- 
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animttks, and was consequently classed as feminine.^* The ending 
-{{t)i would thus hsTe spread to inanimates after it Had become a 
mark of inferiority through assodation with passire, female ani* 
mates.** Since designations for beings specifically female are not 
burdened with feminine endings in the earlici stages of Semitic^ 
it has also been suggested that this implied higher rating may 
reflect a malriardial organisation of society*** "With such socio¬ 
logical and, to a certain estcntj metaphysical speculations wc can¬ 
not he concerned at present. Generalizations about the workings 
of the primitive mind are out of place here, primarily because the 
linguistic data by which they have been inspired do not charac¬ 
terize a particularly early stage of primitive Semitic. We have 
seen that the ending -{a)t is the prodnct of a eomparatively late, 
though still prehistoric period. Its introduction and subsequent 
wide distribution are relatively datable. To operate with concepts 
such as matriarchy is likely to involve us in anaehronisi^. And 
while the ending in question may have been specialized in course 
of time for names of weak or timid beings, diminutives, pejora- 
tives, and the like, this function is but one of many; inferior 
classification will not account for the other usages. In short, too 
much mystery seems to be made of out feminine ending.** 

To return to our matter-of-fact inquiry, it will be best to review 
the larger groups that nre typified by the ending Since 

these elssses are well known and copiously illustrated in gram¬ 
mars, a mmimum of einmples will sulfice. The categories to 
which they belong are the main thing. 

1. The ending is used to form abstracts from adjecUves, 
numerak^ flDd verbi- 

la. *kuU- huU-ai- ^totality^; Akk. Mn- 


" a* mo*t Griy. op. mir 

<*Tt should be utreswd again '•t P«»"t prohlcui is not m ansTyre 
the Semitic feminine endinfi* ir ptneral, hut only the spr™ 0 A*^^^** 

-(a)I* It is attofTsther likely thnt early Semitic LI 

laryer number of nominal retegorice than huuA in the histor 
peti^. The wealth of such el*s«« in HamUic is justly euRs^ire, iho^h 
in Our ignorance of hietorieal HamUic grammer we eanne sure 
bM been acnaired from other Afriean families. 
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‘Jtiflt’: 'jiutiw'; Heb, m* 'bad': *fa'-ai- 'eril’i 

Arab. /taAin> 'good' : Aasanaj* 'goodness' 

lb. •Atfinij- 'five’ : *&afn{|ncit. 'qqintet/ 

l c. *n!tb 'dwell'; *<16-^. * dwelling'f Akk. n6' 'call' : 
wi&f-i' 'noffiinatioii, call'; Beb. jny 'acquire': 

at. 


2, Participles yield collectives. N^smes of occupatioos^ often 
specifically masculine, use collective forms for pluiala, with sec¬ 
ondary lengthening of the vowd of -oi; this form is the same as 
the fem> pL ending, a secondary specialization, as proved by its 
sing, case endings." 

2a. •■ariA.> Heb. 'or#“ft 'wanderer, guest': *'JriA-ot- 
'caravan'; •buAim 'dumb (?)'; 'cattle, bea^'; 

Arab, ka/tr- ' unbelievercoll. io/cr^<- (with secondary 
shortening of the first vowel). 

2b. Akk. Aosfffl. 'governor'; pi. haz&n^dU; ikkar- 'culti¬ 
vator' : pi. Eth. iahen 'priest' : pi. Hhen^t. 

3. Converselj, collectives become nomtna 

. 'hair': hair*; Arab, ba^or- 

‘single head of cattle'; with pi. endings, 

Mdr-In barleyse-a^f-d 'single grain.' 

nt !■ ^'lainutives and related classes; of. 

Hcb. *y3ai}- 'sapling' ; 'twig.' 

endian T Presentation it is apparent that the 

ending under discussio n^^jf to a variety of uses. It should 

“?L ^ 

Arabiedid not f«l th*« h"" 
tbe dW«t of lU- Shsz^^l. liowJwr 

iem. fiug. U tiDptoW for present, tnt tbe 

proof a*t til. wlfHti.. “ ploiij: - woo i- fu-'y ‘ 

u kIao tht fact tliat tht dIwti tf i ^ Bldg. SijirnifleaxLt 

pi.i.1, ih. loriC oM "*■* “ "■1 f»v. 
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be erophafiizcd^ howevex, that the formatioD of abattacts h demon- 
etxablv ita most promiiieiat ftinction;, so much so that we may te- 
gaxd the daaa of abstract nouns as the one from which it waa 
extended to other oategoriea. Further analysis leTeals two in¬ 
teresting facta. In the first place^ the ending has at this stage of 
its progress no connectioii whatever with the feminine gender. It 
is nised to form numerical substantiTea {*hamiS-^i-)^ which are 
employed subsequently with mascniine nonns only a quintet of 
men*); when the dichotomy into two gendene had at length won 
through^ the original oumerBl (’•Aamis-) is ajssigned to the femi¬ 
nines,'^ The snine independence of any definitely fetninine con¬ 
notation is seen in those names of occupations (cf, group 3b) that 
from their plurals^* with And finally^ this condition is 

echoed in such phrases as Akk. Enlil armJi^u ^ I am the ap¬ 
pointee of Enlil * (Hammurabi Code L 52 )^ which a thoroughly 
masculine ruler of Babylon applies to himself. 

The other important fact about our ending is its remarkable 
versatility: it fonns, among others, not only oollectwes but also 
their precise opposite^ e.^ nomtna unitatis (group 3 ). It ia this 
seeming inconsistency that furnishes the necessary clue for the 
appreciation of the principal function of This was not to 

mark inferior classification, or to form abstractaji collcctiyes, 
diminativeSj or the likcj but plainly to construct derivative stems 
with some special modification of the original meaning. To be sure, 
abstracts could thus be formed most readily, because of the under¬ 
lying value of the formative, as wiU be shown later on i they were 
based on adjectivt^ or verbs. But once the formative had gained 
prominence* it was the derivative aiguificatioii that facilitated its 
expansion. The starting point ivaa the decisive thing* Participles, 
agent nouns, and names of ocenpationa formed collectives with the 
aid of but when the origin^ fonu represented a coUective 

(sometimes equipped with the plural ending)^ the derivative for¬ 
mation would signify a nowiert tiJttfafts- In other cases the ending 
could be used conveniently for dimintitives and pejoratives.^ In 
other words, our formative became the simplest means of produc- 

«Tliis »e?ms to me the eimptefit expliuifltiori oF the curiauB behaviM- of 
the Sqmitie inimErailB lor Hhr^^ to 'ten.' Barth, Fr&ncminalbOdunff 87, 
Utla to Eieo tbe connection between the (endings of tbe niiuier*! and noiio 
tweause be re^^tda the Etb. ffl-aiiMiE hji origitiaU it wa* borrowed, laflwever^ 
from the pronoiuiHp cf. Ber^gstrisaer, Einfahrvnff 
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ing deriTativc noiiae whos^ speoitli^ed meaiiiDgs depended mainly 
on the prlniaiy valoea of the simple bases. In these circnm-* 
stanceSj the inflaenoe of analogy most have been aa important 
factor in the gradual development of distinct and schematised 
categories. 

All this must have taken place before had aoqoired the 
function of a feminide ending, that is before it had come to desig¬ 
nate female beings, thus leading to the emergence of the gram¬ 
matical femmine. ^hese advanced stages in the career of our 
formative are no longer difficult to follow. Its specializing oon- 
notaHon was before long found to be of value in modifying 
relationship terms. By the side of ‘ father/ •Vifcu- ^ brother ’ 
end •bin- ' child, son ’ them were formed *’abu -(- at-j *'8jla -|- of-, 
and •&!« + of-. The meaning of the new words would depend On 
toe needs of toe language. A word like *'abd(- might come to signify 
fatoerhood, as an abstract, or ‘ parents ’ as a collective. In Heb. 
It IS preserved in toe sense of 'fathers.^ Similarly, *-ehdt. and 
bin (a) f- could yield abstracts or coUectives. JTow as eoUectives 
these words would refer simultaneously to males and females. If 
the corresponding simple plurals had been m vogue too long to be 
easily displaced, the new derivatives could be apeeialjjed for the 
females alone, yielding respectively * sister * -i < daughter ’ 

' V “‘'“ittonce to the group of names of 

amnutes. The above remarks are intouded simply as a likely 
Illustration But what with the restrietive value of toe elemenl 
on toe oue hand, and to e inconvenience of separate stems 

■ moUltf.' [t is worthy ot notice tlmt mdispcnsibift 

meaning in tu ^ ^ 

‘daugbtrr' In Akk.. md 

Arabic group. Lastly tbe r ^>«cstb?r Bgjiae m th« ^utb 

a. due lo poiTitr with 

Mmpunrtion; the mntrmst of ■ fathers ■ ^ without 

dirirt oppoaitM. fn >0601 hue ““men' U hardly one ot 

leiig Twrel ii due to the ewUrartiim of ul wHwtive in whioh the 

and the ^ of the ending, It ia no f of the base 

wh«* the qngintity of the geeend eowel 1™'v 

tor tbe fading of we hai oW^it the luitae origin. As 

element in Mii«tiv« as early a* STsbaml!!. ^ pleonaatio 
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to deaignatc b«ingB Tefipectively male aiid femalo on the otiiei*, the 
ultimate specialization of our ending as the fcudnine element wee 
Tnerely a matter of time. From here it ia only a step to the gram¬ 
matical fenjininep Since the addition of -(a) ^ to any given name 
of an animate being may introduce the female of the speciegi other 
words with the same ending will soon also be regarded as feminine. 
Analogy is here the roain factor^ This does not mean that in his 
progress towards gramuaatical gender the Semite was guided by 
no other principle. There are immerous words witbont special 
endings whose gender in hiatoric timca reqnirce eiplanatiou* Our 
present task;, however^ has been to explain the origin of the grani- 
matica] feminines in -(ff)fj and in this we need not look further 
than formal analogy. 

Bearing in mind the ftindamental function of the element 
vis:,, that of opposing secondary meanings to primary oneSj wc may 
postulate the foUowing chronological stages in the progress of this 
ending, 

1. Fonuation of abstracts from adjectivea, numerals^ and verbs. 

2. Formation of collectives fTom participles and nouns. 

3. Formation of derivatives in general, restricting in Eome way 
the value of the primary word (notnina umtah\ 

4. Designation of the natural feminine (•Jm-(a) f- * daughter 

5. lucInsioD of all words ending in under the gram¬ 

matical feminine i spread of the ending to the verb (mase. 

: fem- ^ganih-flO- 

6. As a final link in this chain we may add the development of 
the feminine plural. On the analogy of the masculine (smg, 
-ut pL -fl) the feminine formed a plural -df- by the side of 

the singular -a^.“ 


It has hoen indicat^ii that our eDding owed its later prominence 
to ite association with abstract notifls. The /or this ^ 

ciation is stiU to be investigated. Ue know that lalU aU be- 

eomes ‘toUlitv/ and wc may deduce from this *P' 

proximate force of the formative. But how d,d -(n)f that 

force? In other words, what is the origin of this element._ 


^ For note 47, 
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Our search is ueccsssrily limited to sources other than the nouu 
aad the verb. MoreoTer, there is no independent Semitic particle 
to which the ending under inrestigatioa could he related. There 
are, however, possible analogues among certain oompooent de¬ 
ments. 


Bsrth has established for Semitic the exlstenee of an adverbial 
element oecurring as -is and -t: It is used with such words as 
Arab, rtibbaia/l ‘occasioualljV Heb. rabbai 'greatly,’ and Aram, 
ir^fnat 'namely/ and probably also Aram. ‘in a state of 

nakedness/ Perhaps Akfc. e!fd( ' over and above' is to he in- 
duded with this group. This sufBi is generally identified with 
the feminine ending, but the derivation from the latter is jnstlj 
rejected by Barth, If there is a connection between the two, 
borrowing from the adverbs would have to be assumed. Semam 
tically, an adverbial element would not be out of place as a forma¬ 
tive in abstract nouns.” But since this -fa/( is rare, obviously 
aecoadary, and obscure as to origin, we cannot attach to it much 
weight. 


A much more tangible element is the -f- which appears as uu 
accusative eiponent in Akkadisn to form independent pronominsi 
forma indicating the direct object,” Thns tfS-U means ‘ me/ and 
te. The original full form of this element is not quite 
certain. It appears to require an initial a-," and it is followed by 
-» or -u, both of which may be due, however, to the influence of 
the nominal dedenaiou. The composite form has to be given us 
-(a)i{t/u), where is at any rate invariable; its ocensative func¬ 
tion IS ^ually constant, Akkadian is unique in its use of such 
mdspondent pronominal fonns, the other Bemitic languages em- 
plopng ^,ve afformatives instead, without case exponents. 
But that ttese pronominal case endings (in addition to the aecusa- 
tive -f-, there la a dative 4-} are not Akkadian innovations, but 


*• Pr«nD»)iAatntfUng 87 ff, 

” Ct. the use of Heb, ^inndn ‘ cratu ’ (rntif *1, . . 

s«u»tive slemeut -.omy fpreoJir?™ ^ 

..g,, ‘Id - wito«s of falsehood. 
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Tflth^r atirviyals from the oldest period of Semitic, ie proved by 
their occarrence in Hamitic. In the Agnu group of the Cuebitie 
branch we find the eame element -( (in certain inftaacea -(i) with 
predselj the same significance; cf. jfi-f or ye-i ‘me/ hu-t te< 
This complete oorrespondenoe between two widely separated lin- 
gnifitic divisions of Semitic and Hamitic respectively is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of an ■underlying Hamito-Semitic 
stock. 

This reference to Hamitic bringa up an important point. Since 
an ultimate relationahip between Hamitic and Semitic is now 
generally regarded as certain,** it foUows that a morphological 
element prevalent in both families mast go back to primitive 
Hamito-Semitic, The ending is such an element; iU origin 

must therefore be traceable to the procthnic period. A given 
theory as to tbat origin will gain in plausibility if the assumed 
Bonrce is atill represented in each of the two main Bubdivisions. In 
the light of these remarks the pronominal aecusative element -f- 
acquires added interest. 

That case elements are capable of assuming wider formative 
functions is a fact too weU known to need special emphaais. This 
is particularly true of the accusative because of the manifold nses 
of this case. A reference to Arabic syntav, e.g., will remind us 
of the evistenec of accueatives of comparison, of limitation or de¬ 
termination, of motive or cause, of state or condition, of time, 
place, salutation, adverbial accusatives, and so forth. The nominal 
accusative ending was frequently employed in Semitic to form 
independent adverbs." As the direct object or “passive ca» 
the accusative may lead to the formation of nenteis, as seems to 
have occurred in Indo-European.*^ 


•" Cf. Bvtli, ibiii.; RciniMh, jwrtSflficJte FUncort mnf die TerSol* 
fleMon in dm cAomim-wmitiKkc" Spreek^ 2B6 ff- „ rSatUtata 

•• For the latest disctiMtea oI IhU qurttio" *« 'confimcre de 

rfnsiiVwr <ftf iMpuuti<pie de josa (^ 4 ). 17 ^ _ 4 ^ 

Roneral ece Barton. Smiilie pnd th^ 

Sid HaxnitenepracUt” Africa VTII. latT,, g«. entirely t«, far for the 

prwent state of Sniowledge. 

"For th. paoeral qnostion cf. Tort^er, /)ir dee 

SprachtppuM, ^ ^T|_ !.» Hirt /ndojrTPnoaiacAc QteiH- 

View ii Tejeetc^ provisioriAllj bv tlirtr ' if 
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There is, oonsequeutly, no semantic difficulty In deriviDg the 
Semjto>Hamitlc formative -(a)i from a Semito-Hamitic accusa¬ 
tive dement This ending may have been employed at first 
for adverbs, of whidi sporadic survivals ** have been mentioned 
above, Ko less probable is a direct borrowing by the noun for the 
purpose of foming abstracts, a use to which the case lends itself 
admirably; in fact, any one of several functions of this “ adverbial" 
case might easily iulluence the transfer of its ending to the class 
of derivative nouns,** 

The oontribution of Ilamitic to our study is not exhausted by 
the aforementioRed parallels. Other interesting possibilities are 
suggested by the behavior of the "feminine” ending under dis¬ 
cussion. The Agau languages employ this element not only as 
an affix, but oocasionaUy also as a prefix,** This reminds us that 
the which acts as a pronominal accusative expouent in Ahta- 
dian, finds a wider application as an element in several prefixed 
Mtat accuiativi of West Semitic j cf. Heb. 'ef, 'of, Aram, yof, and 
perhaps Phoen. yi.** The same juxtaposition in Hamitic of affix 
and prefix suggests also a closer parallel in the Semitic noun. 
There the origin of the prefix U is yet to be explained. Its prin- 


rif-VI' fer Semitic « ciu»en by Gray, 

ISCL al I., IS incorrect; cf. XL 2Sa. 

«It is an ibtcrctinit coincidence tb«t von Soden, ZA 41 iiOf s«ka 
Uic CTinin of tbe Akk, adverbial ending -/ the dative dotneot I of the 
.snie prooom^l cb«a ,aicb Is related in it,™ to the „ of the Agau 

- T I! pronominal case elements ^re 

evddenUy t^giomnf- to b* appreciated. If our tliMry i» corT„t the 

LT”"" 'r" " v.r™»~r 

Kill, ol IK KcmKh, TJi ““I- 

rf. iSwf. d. SCI. SpmthlspuM 250 "* “■*" “tt'rely precarloM -fanti 

1 -1-.-.!»ft.~ 

ffireujulu-t -( i*, howEv^r, not rc™*i:ilLl n nation wiUi the 

for Htb^ 'flf U rmr . {IBCL 50 y propcised 

mthiug to do vith acc^ilvr parHelJ 

of the pronoun of ibc fimt person ttsp oblique case 

pared with the Hamitic f. elemenla bv lleirh^r’^il"^ *re com- 

22T. note e. Thonjfh he confuwa thf ^ 24 , note 1, and 

clearly on the right track. partielw of Hebrew, be was 
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cipal fanction ifl the formfltion of abstract nouns from verbs. TAlieii 
it is realized that this is also one of the niost importajit uses of the 
ending the ability of Hamitic to use thii formative at the 

beginning or at the end of certain bases assnines an unespected 
signilicsncCt It shonld be borne in mind that Semitic can form 
verbal nouns with as well as with <- 

(tiixgM); there is scarcely any difference in meaning between 
Heb. *neham-ai and ta-nhum 'comforting/ We do not know 
enough about primitive Semitic to determine the laws which gov¬ 
erned the distribution of preCses and afhica respectively. We arc 
entirely in the dark as to why the accusative -i* was affised in Akka¬ 
dian while the noioa scciwaitw were prefised in Semitic nor why 
the definite articles occur proclitically in Hebrew or Arabic and 
enclitically in Aramaic. But the underlying correspondence in 
meaning, and the Hamitic analogues, make it difficult to dis¬ 
sociate from f-. It goes without saying that the further 

development of the formative in these two positions did not pro¬ 
ceed along strictly parallel lines; in course of time the prefis and 
affix can even be used pleonastically.*® 

Having reached this concluding stage of our investigntion, we 
are in a better position to inquire about the original form of the 
ending* waa it -f or -at? The evidence of Hamitic, which m our 
present state of knowledge of Hamitic phonology need not be re¬ 
garded aa conclusive, would favor -U In Semitic a preceding a- la 
found in moat poaitiona, bat the vowel may be heterogeneoua. A 
dear-ent decision in the matter is therefore impiKsible for the 


present. ^ ,. . . . 

Finallv, the question may be raised anew as to the origin of the 

(■rtein ill tht Tirb. So loiig as l-noam were (oisiderwi eo iMlated 
dais, tha eonaedion of Ihiir cbaraderistie elcioent with ftat of 
the redprocal coaingatioa was vkweil aa uapo^ible: the dia- 
paritv la neaaiag was Mch toa wide.” The matiee is pieced in 
a diliemil Ught oow that the fomatiees <- aaS (">' ““X '»«!■ 
he derived from an old .eeoe.ti.e eodiog. foe a »«.*»<.« rela- 
tiomhip behenm aceueative and r«iipi«.l eleoeats le not tieyond 


“Ttol ie, none, with the peehwnnUv. an.) to™ dee the 

«udSn^ ^(oH- 

Cf. BrqckffrliBJHiiii GVfr L 383^ 
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the realm of probability* * But this is m far as we ean afford to 
go. There are other p€«Eibilitie& worthy of conaideratiai), if one 
caree to iudtilge in epecuIation$ of this kind. Short of some such 
striking indication as was proTided by the correspondence of 
fiibilants and laryngals in the causatire conjugation and in the 
persoDal pronoun of the third person^ there can be no sssuranoe 
that we are on the right track,* 


• [Tlw o( =n Incomplete m* tic cvpportunlty to 

* few ndditioM, I n^teUwt in hl» Fssril rTli*U™ritTesto'>, 
1»36. H. L CiMiMrj ,tu] niaintaiM tlrnt tlw dUlwt i>t K«s 
S^mw i»U 171 recognized only J-causatinw. Tti, view leada 

Them in «np e « dea« ngElnet ,t, but tii* i, the pln« to Iri-ter 
-nm Inlly ^ o*> ^ nz, otherwhe admimblc work Another^i 

^hh«t.on b Meinior, Die £nt,i,Kuns flekti^rr^ BnrUi., 1930. 

with n ol^p or d»0l«l to n f«.h fonnulntion of tic anti^ tS 

Blnke in Amer. be «lUd to the note by F. It 

5 in* 4 iiruT"’ T“r^ 

US/t,/r 'Md,-: AH. -ddri,.]!,. 
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Ijr THE article The Ijemon in Ctiiiia and Elsewhere^ ^ the late 
Dr. Laufer Btarted with two asaimiptioDs: that the lemon ie among 
the fruits we owe to India **; and that “ the word tjpe ■ lemon 

is of ladic origin.” Both of these assumptioos are oontraiy to the 
geneially expressed theories of botanists and phiioiopsts; and Dr. 
Laufer gave no evidence in favor of them, one botanist, Sir 
George Watt, whom he quotes to support bis views, is misquoted 
(see below); his Btatemente are the opposite of those attributed 
to him by Dr. Laufer. The reason, perhaps, for this misquo¬ 
tation is that throughout his article Dr. Laufer apparently uses the 
word '‘ lemon ” for Citms medica, var, acida (Watt), which is the 
sour Or common lime of India. That is, he transfers the Sanskrit 


and vernacular names of the lime to the lemon. Early travelers 
to India and popular writers used " lemon ” indiscriminately for 
various kinds of citrus fruits, and current Anglo-Indian speech 
often uses " lemon ” for the lime. During a residence of six yeara 
in India, I did not see a lemon, though I, in ooramon with other 
English-speaking pereons, bought Umes and limeade under the 
name of lemons and lemonade.* But presumably when Dr. Laufw 
savs “lemon” he means the lemon. Indeed, he refers to the 
scientific name, CUrus Hmonia, Oebeck, adopted by Dr, Swingle 

fo5r the lemoD. ■ ^ j 

Whether or not tlie lemon and lime should be distiDguiBhed as 
separate species, as modern botanists do • it is a certain^ that the 
Sanskrit and vernacular names and information a^ut Watt s lime 
can not be transferred to UUrwt limoma, Osbeck, Without attempt- 


Wiled to it. the lenioa 

■Dr. Sn-inglit rt^phsd to my icqmry. “ j 

wsB not at all weM kaowii in India until relutively recent t.®e». I sic 
.„U u, tki^k th.. W... 1. HjJt i. 

..A,.bi.. but u. b... - yt “ "“r* •” ;xi! S: 

t hoTe coBBidered the lime to he a separate opec « (rhriitiD ) Swina 
ently the nace for the lime 1- CUfU, OUr^nUf^^ i 
wherw tht proper unme lor tlie lemon is int<« - ^ 
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ing to settle the natlre country of the lemDn or to distiugnieh the 
nurocrott^ varieties of the CitruSj^ which is a dhScult problem for 
citrus cipcrtSj it seems advisable to point out some errona arising 
from this failure to distinguish between the lime and lemon. 

On page 156 Dr. Laufer says: ** According to G. Watt {The 
Commeremt Froduds of Indm^ iSoa* p, 325), who calls the lemoa 
Citrtw mcdiwij var. acida^ it is * undonbtedlj a native of India/ " 
Let ua go directly to Watt. He says: Jt may be said that while 
the orange is indigenous to China, and the Ume to India^ the citron 
originated very possibly in Persia and Media, whih ike lemon is 
closely associated itith the Arabs as to saggest lis havinff come from 
Arabia.^** (Italics mine.) These four and the pomelO;, he aays^ 
are the live spEciea of the Citrus family cultivated in India at the 
present time. The pomelo was not introduced into India until the 
seventeenth century, and it and the orange ma? be omitted from 
the present dUcussion. Watt make^ the citron proper, the lemon, 
the sour and sweet limes, all varieties of gUms medica, citron. 
So does Brandis/ and so does Dutt, who alone u-Bee lemon ” 
for the juice of the sour lime/ Shyam Sundar Baa's Hindi 
Sabdosdgara ^ follows this in general, though it ia not concerned 
with European botanical names, but classifies the species of the 
nm according to Sanskrit authorities. Wattes classification of the 
forms of Cif Medico, is as follows; * 


1. Var. mMn proper. Tie Citron, Aa.m’, Apple, etc. It* eommon 

rriHpfl) and iTjopu™. and ito ramt 

(The Sabttatiiiiira giv«g jndlulud^ and 


name in Hindi Ip 
b{/aJra na Bynonjina.) 


I qnde Watt verbatim on the lomon and wur lime. The sweet 
hme, Var. Limetta, doea not concern us. 

2. Var. Llmanuin or Lemon. Th* # , . . ^ 

- ... , lemon cornea from the Jjabic 

H™. “ th, (hill) 

oi Arabic and the laHagaJf oC PtraiaiL 


p. 319. 


* Uommmial FndupU of fndtg^ 

* Indian Tr£€t. 

* l/dicrio MtdKn 0/ ikt HindiM, 
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The wild form of the lemon ha« not been recorded s-g met with 
in India—the plant mentioned by Eovle* ifadden^ and others was 
more probably the lime than the lemon. Lemong are^ however* 
fairly estenaively cultivated here and there all over India. Stilly 
the true lemon m hardly one of the regularly grown fruita in the 
gurdena of the people goDeraUy* but rather of the well-to-do and 
cnriona. 

3, Var. acidan Kew Bull., 18EI4, 113-fl. 17742 and pi.; the Sour Lime of 
Indian This is the lemon of most popular ViTiterSr and ia undoubtedly a 
native of India. It ia the true fii&u or nimbaj Mm, ett., and [a the 

jCtJTiiiri of Baherp the V^japura And vijaka* 

(according to DuttJ of the Sanskrit aiithora (SuaruU (ed. Kessler), 
irp Sfl). Tlijfi ii the plant usually met with in a wild state In the warm 
Valley B of the HJmalaya. ( He then dcscribca several of its cultivated forniBr ) 

Thia paragraph i& pregntoably the source of Dr, Laufer^s atate- 
ment (p- 157) that the lemon is contained in the work of Sulrutai^ 
According to Watt. But while he appropriates for the lemon this 
perfectly correct statement about tbc lime, he says (p. IfiS) that 
if it is true that the lemon is mentioned in the Nabatean Agricul¬ 
ture, dated a.i>. 903, “it would be the earliest reference to the 
fruit in the literatures of the world," I do not know how these 
two statements arc to be reconciled, i/ffniftifu, according to Watt, 
Dutt, and the Indian leiicographerc, is the £?. medics, v&r. adda 
of 'Watt, but Dr. Lanfer objects to its being called lemon (which 
wonid be correct in hia own terminology): “it denotes not the 
lemon, but Ctfmjj medUa” I auppose the authority for that ia the 
Petersburg's t7i(r<inen5own». 

Dr. Lanfer thinks, certainly correctly, that Sanskrit tiimfrfi and 
nimfritla are probably based on Ycrnacular forms; but be considers 
the vernacular words indigenous to India, whereas otliers consider 
that the Indian words come from the Arabic, I have already 
quoted WatPs opinion, and the SfAdwsa^ara, takes the same view, 
Nimha does not occur in early works. The mjanighauiM and 
BUvapTakQM, to which Dr. Lanfer refers,» nre ascribed to the 

■lam iacliDed to deulit thal and tt/ufca erer refer to thif lln». 

The Sahdaa&gara gives them only M *" citron,” which I« ‘i*!'' l^soing III 
Sanskrit. Thev are decidedly literary HiiiJf, and are not quoted in the 
ordinary vernnctilar lexicons. is in Suirtrta, but re ^ 

Citron. « alio in SuSruta. and is Watt’s not tie fTifroa 

limoniii. 

’•Note W. 
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tliirte«iith and 8!:Ltecptli centuries respectively. 
pdftdita is died from the Bhavapr^^a, 

Nimb-u^ or nibuj^ is a generic name for dtms frtiite, but used 
alone it meaps the Ume, both in actual practice and lexically. 
Other kinda of citme are nihu ivith qtialiOers, If Watt ia coireet 
in identifying the larn* ndtu with the real lemoOj the first Indiaii 
author who refers to the kmon^ eo for aa I can aaoertaia, is 
Hemacandra. Eis AbhidMnaointdmani eniiinerates all kinda of 
vegetation, and shonld be consulted on aueb a question, 
and kindred words do not occurs but he enumerates four kinds of 
dims: karuna or jamUra^ jambha^ jambhah^ the 

limej mditifmjfl, bijapura^ the citron' ndgarahgaj n&rahga^ the 
Orange. The lexicons and Eoehtlingk and Both culled PiirttJ 

d^cumanuy but that is impossible, as pointed out above^ beeauae of 
the late introdnctiou of C- de^mma, the pomelo, into India. This 
jrartin^ ia Watt*s kama rie*ii and the Biihdas&gam also identifies it 
with the lemon^ apparently* though it ia impossible to be certain 
from the deacription. However* it says il is the paAdri nlbn and 
tofamAoA'o in Arabic, Dutt speaka of the different opinions in 
regard to the A^aruna. Wilson in hia Sanskrit dictionaiy calls it 
darumdno. In the HorijAS Bengahnsis it is tranalated into 
Cifrtw fwidiciii, while Drury and other Madraa authorities make the 
variety Citrus Limonurn. The SabdakalpadrumAi does not give 
any ayuonym or vernacular term for it, so that it is difficult to aay* 
what form il really meaut. In the vernacular the term i'arttjw is 
applied to a variety of Cifrus 

In view of the very late date of the occorrence of the word 
Fiimfre, ii ifl difficult to bcHeve that it had an indigeDoua origin. 
On the other why did a foreign word supplant native onoa 
both as a generic term and specific name for an indigenous fmit? 
But if the lemon is a native of India, aurely it wonld he mentioned 
m Sanskrit works before the twelfth century, the date of the 
AftJl(dh^naetnW)M<mt. It ia quite possible that the Ifiwfinoh of the 
Arabic geographete,^* a fruit iu Sind aa large ae an apple and very 
sour* was a large lime or citron. 


S« tbe ftrtkie in the ^ t, niid 
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Chinese literature is filled with the idea of an audent golden 
age* when It is claimed there waa a united empire almod as large 
as Cbijia at the greatest expansion under the Chou dynafity* This 
empire wa^ ruled by eftges and contained the norm wid pattern for 
all future ages. The conception resembles the Messianic hope of the 
JewB^ aa 7 e that the Chinese looked to an idealhsed past while the 
Jew^ thought of the future. The heroes of this golden age are the 
three sage emperorS;, Yao Shun H, and Ytl who according to 
Chinese tradition lived from 3356 to 2177* n. c.^ The term ” model 
emperor lore^^ as applied to the ideals and philosophy connected 
with these three emperors was used by the German sinolognet 
Triedrich Hirth^ in Mb historical account of ancient Chma pub- 
liBhed in 1908.^ 


These aage emperoia are modela embodying deep-seated racial 
idealfl which contribute to the Chinese world view and have had a 
^pendons influence on all subsequent life and thought. These 
ideals are blended under two incluaive theories known as te-AiKi 
shuo g St It meaning transformation by virtue,” and 
^hang-janff # $ meaning “ to cede ” or " to yield ” Briefly, these 
ideals were esemplified by emperors who ruled, not by force, but by 
the diffusion of a pcfsonnl virtue, and who reaigned their throoes 
to those they claimed were more worthy than themselves. The 
throne to the worthiest was the ideal of the golden age. Under 
these theories are found such ideals as sdf-critieismj uon-aBSertion, 
and pacifism. One of the emperors. Shun, b^ame a model of 
filial piety. By relegating the golden sp to antiquity, the Chinese 
gare the sanction of antiquity to their highest ideals, and this 
sanction has continued valid until recent timee. Furthermore, the 


3. PP- ^ 

achi^ffid^tJi are foiuid is ais bw>ka of tb^ 
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model emprofs esomplif)^ deinocrJitic find flocialLstic tendencies in 
government, and give a prominent piece to sago ministers. 

The theories and ideais mentioned above are developed find 
ejcpanded in the writings of the Great Philosophical Period, the 
6 th to the 3rd century b, c,* They belong largely to the Confudan 
school; nerertheleBS some of the ideals are shared by rival schools 
of thought. The lore had a severe struggle for existence, threatened 
as it was by the anti-cultural ideals of the Taoists, those of absolute 
law of the Legalists, the nniversa) Tjove of 3Io-ti, and the Hedo-nlsm 
of Yang-chti. lii spite of the prescription of the Classiis by Ch'in 
Shih-buang-ti and the burning of the books, the world-view as con¬ 
tained in the lore finally triumphed with the recovery of the Con- 
fucian classics and the fixing of the canon under Wn Ti ^ 

86 B. c.) of the Han Dynasty, and heeame the official guide for 
government and all subsequent philosophical thought. It also had fl 
profound effect on the writing of history, all later works being 
written with the purpose of social and moral control. It also set an 
example for invoking the sanction of antiquity, and pushing back 
antiquity to other traditional figures as carriers of new social ideala 
and theories.* History written under the influence of these ideolfi 
does not necessarily give a true pictare of the period it deals with, 
but it preserves other valuable and worth-while elements, and por¬ 
trays the thought of the period in which it was written. The tradi¬ 
tional view of the ia that it was compiled by Confucius 

from older existing documents, that all its stfitemeuts arc true, that 
a golden age was realized in antiqnity in which a large nnited empire 
was ruled over by sage kings, that this was the moat enlightened 
period of Chinese history, and that its sanctions are of permanent 
value.* In this study an attempt will be made to show the tmdi- 
tional background out of which the model emperors and the theo¬ 
ries of the lore wore evolved, as weD as the position of modern 
Chinese and Western scholars concerning the status of the lore* 


■ For di^u«ion oi th«o .. devriopod in tie diilErent scl»oU 
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The condosioii of the discussion will deal with au esplanatioii of 
the backgrottsd and conditions which gave rise to this rationalized 
account of aucieut traditional materials 

The Trodiiions and Personalities in the ModeUEmpSfOf Lon 

In the hrst place the records dealing with the naodel emperors 
do not deal with cotitemporary figareB, for the first four sections of 
the Cloasie of history begin with the words; “E^mining into 
antiquity we find that the Emperor . - . was '* * etc.* It cannot be 
proved that the emperors were not real figures, but the evidence 
thus far available casts doubt on the assumption. The earliest 
contemporary records of China, the oracle bones of the Yin or 
Shang dynasty (iTfifi-llS n, c.), which followed directly the 
dynasties attributed to the model emperors, do not mention them. 
Yu, the latest chronologically of these emperors, appears in the 
earliest Chinese literature, the Odes of the western Chou period 
(c, 1182-770 n. c.). There are six references to him in this work, 
in which he appears in the role of a divinity who set in order the 
hille and rivers, and divided the land after the deluge.^ Save for 
the first few chapters dealing with the model emperors—and these 
'vritten hundreds of years after the events recorded therein are 
claimed to have occurred—^the 5At(-cAiny has only a few passages 
relating to these sages. Y^u's name seema arbitrarily attached to a 
hook of geography, the Yi Kang, which forms the first book of 
those attributed to the Hsia period (3203-1766). In this work his 
divine rSle of the Odes as divider of the land is interpreted as 
that of surveyor of the empire, in which role he defined its natural 
features ss well as the boundaries of its provinces and their pro¬ 
ducts, as they existed at the greatest expansion of the Chou dynasty. 
This book as it now etande is supposed to have been a product of 
the same period as that which gave rise to the model-emperor lore. 
There is only one other reference to Tii in the books supposed to 
belong to this era, and that is in the Songs of the Five Sons, a work 
whose genuineness is disputed.* He is mentioned once in the books 
ascribed to the Shang period (1766-1133 b. c.). In the Hung Fan 
or Great Plan, ascribed to the Chou period, a legend of Yn seems 

•Ltgge, vol- 3v pp- 3S. 
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to hflTe been reworked so aa to ipake him tJap founder of the earliest 
system of Chinese philoeophy," In the Andects of now 

deted bj Ku Chleh-kang as earlier than the first few chapters of the 
Yii is ft very human figure. Stripped of all legendary 
lore, he embodies the Confudan ideal by liTing fnigaUj but obserr- 
ing with elegance tbo riteSj and he is said to have ^ expended all 
his strength on Ihe ditebea and water channels,^* The titanic 
work attributed to him ol controUing the ddnge here shrinka to 
the more human proportions of irrigation work carried out by the 
early ancestors of the Chinese. Ku Chieh-kang points out fotir 
stages through which he belJcrea the Yii iore to have paased, in 
which a dirini^^ God of the hills and streamfij finally becomes one 
of the model emperors—an exponent of the Confueian ideal of 
kingly goTeriunent.*^ 

Ab to Yflo and Shun, very little ib known of them until the 
Spring and Antunm Period (7^2-481 b. c.)* The Odes do not 
mention them. There is one reference, supposedly to Yao, in the 
Squ^ of (Aa Fhe SonSf but, as haa been mentioned, the authenticity 
of this work ia doubtful. Here he is referred to as a prince of a 
small territory.*' There is one brief mention of these emperors in 
the hooks attributed to the Shang period where they appear as 
models of kinphip*** In one of the books ascribed to the Chon 
period the small number of their miniatcTs is compared to that of 
the Chou, while in the Yao and Shun are mentioned three 

times and described in the same phraseology as in the first few 
chapters of the Shu-chmg^^ 


It ia evident bow very meagre these earliest references are. In 
the lore as found in the Shu^cking^ fragments of traditions are 
fottnd intewpeised among long discourses embodying social and 
pobtical ideals. Yt in one of hb admonitory speediea to the 
emperor Shun tella of his Euperhuman work in draining off the 
waters of the deluge ** which embraced the mountama and over- 

lopprf the hilli..--'- Th8 aambinteitioi, ot Y„, to 
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basfd partly on an ancient snn myth* Ancieot ideas 
of divine kingship are also present The story of Shun is often 
cited as being based on the plot of a folk-tale^ where the persecuted 
90n of an unprincipled father and fitepmotber trinnapha by means 
of his virtue over all his difficnities and marries the daughteTS of 
the king. There seems also to be reminiscence of ordeal. Tao 
first testa Shun by marriage to his daughters. He seems to have 
stood this test and yet another, for it said: ** Being sent to the 
great plain at the foot of the mountains, amid violent wind, thunder 
nnd rain, he did not go astray " These tales stripped of all but 
the framework of myth and folktale are elaborated in later works. 
In the writings of JIencins> who lived about one hundred years later 
thEin ConJuciuaj the narTative is greatly enlarged. It is interesting 
to note that he connects the model emperors with a period ^^when 
the world had not yet been perfectly reduced to order,” and *^the 
vast waters flowing out of their channels made a universal inunda¬ 
tion,” a time when vegetation was rank, dragons abonnded^ and 
birds and beasts swarmed and were a menace to men*^^ There is 
one significant addition to the Yti traditions fonnd in the Shih 
Chi, of Ssii-ina Ch'ien of the Han dynasty (206 b. a-220 a* n.). 
Here Yii ia connected with the south of Chinn, He k said to 
hfive died and been bnried at a mountain called K^uai-chij ^ Up 
near the present Sbaohaing in the province of Chekiang—then the 
barbarian territory of Yueh ; his purpose in goiug there having been 
to reunite the lords aouth of the tiveT and to appraiae their merits.^' 
Talea in the Tso Chmn and Kno Ftt also give more detail and 
depart from the classical accounta in the Shi>ehing and the philo¬ 
sophical interpretation given by the early classical writers* Besides 
these accounts, there are in such books of the third and fourth 
centuries d. c. m the Sho^n Hai Ching ill E Monnioin and 
Chask—U book of geography with fantastic tales of strange; 
lands and peoples—and in the Tien Win % one of the poems 
of the Ehgies of Ch'Uf Ch'n-tdi) tales of the model em¬ 

perors with all the imaginative aocessorica of folklore and myth. 

We have thus the phenomenon of a traditional figure, Yh^ 
described first in the earliest Chinese literature, the Odest iu terms 
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of a godj becoming, in the d^cd a<?oimta of the a 

human emperor along with Yao and Shun who are supposed to 
have preceded him, but who first make their appearance in litera- 
ture several hundred years after him. The$e figures in the haada 
of philosophers are made lo eiemplify the Confucian ideal;, and 
have had a profound influence on Chinese life and thought. As 
time went on, the meager accounts in the were etdarged 

both in philosophical and in imagmative aud mythological writings* 
Tsui Shu, H £ a critical scbolaT of the eighteenth eentury, was the 
first to point out • - that the modd-emperor lore was built up in 
successive strata, so that the more remote the event, the more 
detailed becomes the information about that event.*'' He eIbo 
pointed out that writers of antiquity made a practice of sub- 
stantiatlDg their theories by itlu^ations from folk-lore,*^ and 
“that after long transmission those illustrations, together with 
accretions and mistaken interpretations were accepted as fact, 
therehy vitiating many histories, commentaries^ and philosophical 
writings that appeared after the time of the Warring Kingdoms.” ^* 
(403-253 B. C.) 

Many Chinese scholars believe the model emperors to have been 
all they are represented to be in the early chapters of the Shu-ching 
and in later literature, and that the Claasics are infallible* K*ang 
’iu-wei, a scholar and reformer of the late Mnnchii and early 
revolutionary period, waa the flrst to admit that Confucius, with ft 
view to social reform, read his ideas hack into a past that had no 
b^is in fact ™ Ku Chtch-kang beUeves that Yii was a god of the 
billa and streams in the western Chon period, that he was later 
humani^sed and arbitrarily attached to the traditional figures, Yao 
and Shun, in the fourth century a. c., and that the so-ealled Golden 
Age, with China one united kingdom, was in reality a time when 
only a clan concept prevailed.*^ 

Among Westen, scholars, James Legge. one of the earliest sino- 
believed that Yii wah an historieal personage and founder 
of the Chinese empire, that Yao and Shim were also real men, 
chiefs of the earliest Cbipej c immigrmite, but that they must be 

»/ * latradnetioa, p' 
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divested of all the greodeur of the accounts in the 
which are obviously legendaiyp** Chavaanefi believed that the^inodel 
emperors were “ cea trois auguates fantomes mythologiques, that 
the Work ascribed to Yii w'ould dcmaDd the labors of several cOU» 
tiuuons generationSj and that a thousand details in their histo^ 
reveal the much later customs and political organization of the 
Chou dynasty-** Maspero characteriMS the accounta of the origin 
of Chinese civilization, their Hrst dynasties and emperors, as euhe- 
meristic interpretations, pBendo-historic, drawn from uncritical 
writings and religious legends. He says that under the pretest of 
iinding the hUtorical nucleus, they have eliminated the marvellous 
elements which seem to them unreasonable, and have conserved the 
residue where gods and heroes are transfonned into saintly em¬ 
perors and sage ministers. He says these legends are sometimes 
myths, sometimes legends arising from the ancestral temples of 
great families and local religioufi centers, sometimes songs accom¬ 
panying dances used in great ceremonies to royal ancestors, some¬ 
times in part at least scholarly esplanatious to elaborate and explain 
a rite. He connects Yii with some commnnal legends of the peoples 
of ancient China related to draining off the waters of the earth and 
the appropriation of the land for cultivation. Because so Uttle was 
known about Yao and Shnn (Shun had a legend, Yao had none) 
he savs that these two emperors were made the saints par excellence 
in whom were incarnated all the virtue which the philosophy of 
the Chou attributed to a saint, and they were claimed as the first 
aucestois of the great families of the court of f^hou, 

Granet believea that although the recitals of ^ii the Great are 
purely mythical, this does not prove him not to have bc^ an hi^ 
torical parsonage; and he asaerts that although details of the 
history SaUng to this early period cannot be accepted as h.stoneal 
fact, yet there is no reason to doubt the realty 
Granet is an adherent of the school of sociology ^md 

Dnrkheim, and true to its tenets goes back to the mo^ aum^t 
forma of social practice to explain categories of thought. Th^ 
the social and political ideals of which the model 
exponents prese^e a memory of ancient and even archaic custo^ 
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and mann^Te. For instanc^^ the practice by tbe model emperora of 
that great virtue and ideal of the Chinese known aa ^ ^ 

said to preserve a memory of palavers between two convicting 
geniuses in an ancient form of society in which one tries to gain 
the precedence over the other while seeming to relinquish it- He 
states that the legends of Chinese tradition iaform us of an epoch 
when the sovereign and his minister^ representing heaven and earth> 
alternated in authority. When the nuniater had reached a certain 
age he could replace the Eovereign if he issued victorious from 
certain teeta^ ench as eieposure in the brushwood or marriage with 
the daughters of the sovereign, as is recorded of Shun, In this 
ca^ the minister could oblige the sovereign to cede the authority 
to him. and could cfOinpel him to leave the kingdom. It 
is interesting to note that all these sovereigns died outside the royal 
domain in barbarian territory. Graaet points out that jang ie the 
name of a ceremony used to expel the Old Year and install the 
New, and signifies to hani^ as weU as to renounce. The ceremonies 
of action are said to have been accompanied by dancing matches, 
m which the defeated chieftau pays for his defeat with death or 
bamshment. Kun, minister to Tao, and father of Yii, wished to 
make ^s sovereign resign his authority to him. but failed in the 
r^iurcd teats, and paid for it ^ith hia life. These legends arc 
f™ P^f^serve a memory of a time when the authority was 
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name Is also connected with Hon Chi ^ (literally Prinra 
Millet) j the ancestor of the Chou dans- The latter (who is eaid 
to haye been conceited through his mother stepping on the foot¬ 
print of God),-* is described as continuing the work of YaV In 
the Analects Yu is an early king who spent hia strength on irri¬ 
gation work. The Shu^chxng shows him grown in spleDdor and 
exemplifying all the kingly virtues mentioned in the early part of 
this study. The deluge which he drained off is said to have over¬ 
topped the hills^ and he opened passages for the streams and 
deepened the canals. In this story, Yii succeeded his father^ Kun, 
minister of works, who had heen unsuccessful in coping with the 
flood. Menciusj one of the latest classical writers of this period to 
deal with Yii and the deluge, connects it with an inundation in a 
period of chaos at the origin of the world. 

In the Sh^n Jlai Ching there Is a different version. The Lord on 
high, Shang Ti ± charges Yii to put the earth in order and 
establish the n\nf‘ provinces- He vanquishes the clouds and rain in 
their mountain fastnesses. It is said that he did not tiy' to dike 
the water but drained it off. During his great work he was meta¬ 
morphosed at times into a bear* His wife seeing him one ay m 
this form, fell down from fear and was turned into stone- She wm 
pregnant with Ch^i and the stone continned to grow. It was finally 
opened bv Yt with a sword and hia son was removed- Euav^nan- 
has a diitereiit rendering of the story. In antiquity the breadi 
caUed the Dragon Gate, L^ng Men, through which the ^cUow rmr 
flows, was not yet opon the waters embraced roonnteins. 
Enn, (sounseUed by a tortoise and a sparrow hawk rnode ikes, 
but the water mounted and threatened the domain of the ^rd on 
high. He thereupon ordered Kun to be executed. The body re¬ 
maned eirposed three years without decomposing then was openrf 
with one Mow of a sword and Yii came out. Kun transform^ 
himself into a foh and threw himself into tbeJ^eUow ^ 

Shang-ti charged Yii to put in order the earth and -^W,sh the 
nine provinces Yii pkroed a breach in the mountain at 
and L waters flowed oat.« The M on high then caused 
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Chi to bo mira.ciilcni&ly born anj he taught men to cultivate the 
millet. Yu and Hou Chi became the ancestors of the LoTda of men. 

Maspero discuss four other legends all built on this theme, 
connected with different geographical areas. They are T*ai T‘'ai 
^ in the northwest;, Kung Kung * X ^"^d Ch'ih-Yn ^ % 
in the sontb, nnd Nn Wii ^ ^ f|) in the great plain. 

The general theme represents the earth covered with water and 
the Lord on high sends one of bis celestial subjects to regulate it. 
ne fails but the second one sent is successful, and after having 
made the world habitable, becomes in recompense ancestor of the 
Lords of the country'. The Lord on high aenda to earth all that is 
necessary for agriculture, sometimes by the same hero and some¬ 
times by another, and men begin to cultivate the soil. This theme, 
says hlasiiero, is common to all the peoples of Southeastern Asia, 
and similar legcuds are found among the T'ai Blanc of North 
Annata. It is not a creation story proper, as the earth is accepted 
aa having always existed, hut in the beginning it was believed to 
have b^d covered witli water, and these legends deal with the 
regulation of the water, and the peopling of ttie earth. The Nu Wa 
story is the only one among the Chinese which preserves the story 
of tbe orefttioii of man. 


In the opinion of Maspero, all these Chinese legends are local 
legends adapted to u general communal theme, and the legend of 
Yu is a local legend of the opening of the pass at Lung Men and an 
ancient overflowing of the Yellow River. Yu's name and that of 
his father Kun, are attached to aU the celebrated sites in this 
region. There is a false breach in the mountain which is attributed 

calJed today the ford of Yii, Yn-men too, and is add to have been 
known by this name m the sixth centary. The cult of Y'ii haa its 
ttnter here, and there is a temple to him. Iq the sixth century Ls 

dated Bom 237. Kun was a God of the Y'eUow River where it 
enters Ho^n, and his transforation into a fish is localiaed in two 

sS^whieVhad^ti’'" 7"^ * “ “ nneestors of the clan 

Honan. Tai T ai, who was connected with the regulation of the 
Ttver Pen was also god of this river and cf a cult which had a 
temple here, and was claimed a, ancestor of clans in the^ciMty! 
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Cb'ih Yu was a dirimty with a cult and was the lord of airaiea. 
Kung Kung had no cult hut was the father of seTeral divinities. 

Maspem and Ku Chieh-kang agree that the tale of Tii is an 
example of eiiheaieriBin^ but they differ as to the origin of ^e 
tale^ MasperOj as has been Etatedj connected Yii with Lung ileu^ 
the ancient seat of the Chinese, and explains the connection with 
the aonth as due to a practice of barbarian peoples on the borders 
of China who BOmotimes dainsed kinship with her heroes^ thus 
inaldDg legitimate their claim to rule, and to be an integral P^'rt 
of the empire^ He says that the barbarian kings of Ytieh^ in order 
to give themselves a Chinese origin, identified Yii with the ancestor 
of their family whose tomb wag at the foot of the iponntain K nai- 
chi. Possibly the Chon tribes on conquering the Shang had the 
same motive when they connected the tradition of Yii with that of 
ITou Chi, Ku Chiebiang oo the other hand claims that the Yii 
lore arose in the south where a temple and grave attribnted to him 
now stand near the city of Shaohsing in Chekiang, and where he 
was oEficiallv worshipp^ tip to the time of the republic,** Besides 
thig connection, he points ont that two collections of pocti^, the 
Tzu, and Tien Win, which belong to the south ar^e full of 
tales of Yu. Ku Chieh kaug^s explanation of Yil=^e connection with 
the Chou dans was that it was made in order to make him accept¬ 
able in the north. This would be in keeping with the theory that 
the progre^ive addition of traditional figures to Chine^ history 
was due to the assimilation of barbarian peoples and that their 
gods and heroes were included in the Chinese pant eon in o er 0 
make it appear they were all one people and thus aid in the nni- 

fication of the empire. , - j xt, j 

The trnditioii of YU's jonmej to the sonth and hie 
burial at K-^ufliHihi is not found in the 3hM t:hMig,^h^t 
mentions it, and it is found in the BfjmJoo * J*™* . , 

Sktk-chi.** Ssfi-mn Ch*ien mentions having hoard ^ ,-x 

eulogy of Yh, hut does not re fer to it in the Annah 
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and in his description of his own jonrney to the south in his anto- 
biography he gives only ooe short sentence to the snbjectf in which 
he states that be went to K'nai^i to fg (meaning to Bcatch 
for/' Dr to investigate '*) Yu's bnrUl plaoe.^ The term used does 
not aeem to jnetify Chavannea'a interpretation that he found it. 
The chroniclcB of Eonni^ien ij H, (5th eentm^ B. G.)^ the 
founder of Yheh^ claim that this ruler was a deaeeiidant of Yii 
through a concubine of Shao-kang >> one o! the later rulers 
of the so-called Hsia dynasty founded by Yii. Shao-^kang said 
to have founded a fief at K%ni-chi in order that the worship and 
ceremonies to Yn might be continued.^ ChaTannes believes the 
K^uni-chi tradition to have arisen about 400 n. c.®* Wang Ghung 
i ^ (®7*97 A. 0,) of this region scoffed at the tradition of Tii^s 
connection with E uai-chi.** For some time the location of the 


grave wsa in doubt, but the finding of a stone near the prcecnt 
site similar to one used as a counterweight in lowering a coffin, 
commonly called pisn shih ^ and on which Sun Chilian g H 
an emperor of Uu ^ (222-280 a. Dw)j oue of the Three Kingdomsi 
IS said to have carved these characters, seems to have helped in 
localizing it. Chavartnes believes this stone to have been a relic of 
an earlier local reU^on.« It is recorded that a temple to Yii was 
established at E^nai-chi in 94S a. but it was not until the Jfmg 
d^a^ty that fte tablet with Ta Yl Ling A K, was eracted.” On 
the other hand there ib a tradition that Yd came from the Hsi-chiang 
B f , non-Chinese tribes of Kansu and SMchuan^® Mr C W. 
Bishop point* out that the kings of Y^h bad the same dan name 
as tile fonadera of Chhi, and that Tu may have been a God of the 
aame broni^osing people* ^ho founded the various Chinese states 
of the Yan^e baam, and that if Yii waa a God of the water*, the 
bore m the ChW-t^ang River may have had Bomething to do with 
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the localisation of the Tu enlt in this vegion.^' Recently neolithic 
stone nionujjieats have been found m south-^Tfest Shansi near the 
traditional capitals of the model einperotSj and when areheologieal 
work haa been carried, out on these sites^ new light may be thrown 
on these traditions,*^ 

llaipero holds that these flood stories are adaptations of an 
old mythological theme to a local ooe^ and that all we know of 
the old mjihology connects itself with certain gode and heroes and 
cults in well deiBned areas. Probably certain ceremonies of the cult 
or prayers chanted at the great dances in honor of the founders of 
the great houses and dynasties helped to preserve the legcndSi AH 
great faiDilies had, in additioD to the lists oi real aneestorB, a list 
of far-oli ones. FinaUy, the Chinese deluge and these other flood 
stpries had nothing to do with lleditermiieaii lore, and the wor 
deluge is badlv chosen, as these legends carry no idea of t^pass or 
punishment, ^ io the West. They are bn^ on a primitive theme 
of the origin of men and ciTiliiation which preserves a tra ition 
that at the beginning the earth was covered with water" 

It can be seen from the study of the Yu legends thst there were 
two lines of tradition— one from wbich the mythological an 
marvelous had fallen awev, leaving an interpretation aoceptable to 
the rational thinking of the early philosophers; and another whi^ 
cither preaerved or added these mj'thological elements to meet the 
needs of other types of mind among the great masses of people 
which were assimilated into Chinese culture. , 

Ae has been mentioned before, tbo emperor Yao, ^e eaiheat 
chronologically of the model emperors, is connected b^y some 
scholars with a snn myth. All reference to 
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nstronomers, "who are commanded by Tao to make (^refill obaerTR- 
tions of the heavens and the heavenly bodies and deliver the seasons 
to the people. They are also commsrtded to dwell at the four 
cardina] points to receive aa a gnest the rising buh, to convey the 
setting ann to rest, and to regulate the eun'a seasonal sojourn at 
midsummer and winter,** Maspeno points out that outside the 
historical works, these names Hsi and Ho denote not two persons 
but one, In other texts, such as the Shan Ilai Chins, m 
ffflo, and I"ten H en, are references to a sun myth and to a person¬ 
age, clearlj mythological, Hsi-Ho, the mother of the sun or suns, 
who washed them each morning and conducted their chariots on 
their daily tour. These snins are described as living beings bnt 
of a particular kind, spherical and made of fire, and each sun has 
as its animating principle a raven with three feet. There were ten 
of these suns, which mounted in order, each hour of the cjole, the 
great /ti-snnj ^ tree, at the extreme east of the sky. The 5Aafi 
Ilai Chtn^ tells the story that on a certain day they mounted the fn~ 
8a»s ^1 together and the earth began to barn, bnt I ^ the archer, 
Blew all bnt one with his arrows, and so saved the earth,** Refer¬ 
ence to the trflditicin of the rising of the ten suns and the melting 
of metal and liquefying of rock is found in the work of Chnang- 
tzh. In ^ftwi-nan-frfi this tradition is connected with Yeo, to the 
effect that up to the time of Yao ten suns rose simultaneously and 
destroyed herbs and seeds. In the Ln Shih Ch'^n Ch'in, a work 
attributed by some to the Han dynasty, this same connection of 
the naiDg of the ten buds with Yao is found.*^ 

,Mthongh these are all relatively late versions, the earliest refer¬ 
ence being m the Tien Wen, dating about 300 n, c., llaspero at- 
tempts to prove their antiquity by a very intereating study of 
^mese character. For instant, the character for da^, fcsii J® 

T t / * the tenth mounted it. The 

^aracter fun^ meaning east, represents the snn rising in the 
branches of a tree. The character for ligh t and hTightness.\iio ^ 
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Mpr^jsents the sim abore the tree, whereas the character for obscu¬ 
rity or darkness, mmo represents the flun below the tree,** 
Maspero points out that the rflle of mother ooDductress of the 
aim was not unique—-Chinese naythology had a mother conduetteaa 
of the moon also* Again, he finds both ihese personalities paralleled 
in the myths of the southern peoples, and that both mythologies 
had similar conceptions of the nature of the earth.^* 

Edouard Erkes enlarges this field of eompariBon to include both 
aides of the Pacific. The theme of the multiplicity of the suns, 
the burning of the earth and its rescue, are said to hare parallels 
among the Battak of Suinatra and the Semang of Malacca, The 
Shastika of California have a myth in which the number of suns 
is the same as in China, and also a parallel myth of the multiplicity 
of moona and the freezing of the earth. Among the Bella Coola 
Indians, the idea preTails that the world is illiuninated by a suc- 
eeaeire lighting of torches up till midday and then they are sue- 
ceaeiTely extinguLshed. One day the king^s son lights them all 
at once and the earth begins to hum. Some other world concep¬ 
tions among these people are strikingly like the Chinese* For 
inatance, there is a piUar that supporta the sky and a giant held 
hy ropes who stands guard in the eastern sky^ Moreover^ the 
Shangtung sculptures in atone show a giant who swaUowa a child 
(or eoui)j while the Chuehee have legends of Eoul-oating giants. 
They also hare a conception of a square earth somewhat resembling 
the Chinese idea. The giant bird and fiah which are bo prominent 
in the philosophy of Chuaug-t^il and Lieh-tafi alao hare parallels 
m the lore of the Chuehee. Erkes thinks these parallels at least 
worthy of consideration 5 Laufer says that during the “last one 
or two thousand years there has been an intimate contact between 
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the two cDDtiikeiits and that ciirreiita and uudercuneiits of Asiatic 
thought have swept over Amedca, e^pccmlly in the mortheni 

Accoiding to Erkes, the earliest traces of the she myth in the 
7^ten If en probably go bade to ioscriptlo&a on old stone monoioents 
dating irom about 500 b. q. The attempt at inleTpretation of 
old atone carvinga haa been offered aa one solution of the growth of 
legendary literature through many oenturiaa. The Shan Z7m 
Chinij* which contains so much legeodary and mythical material, 
was supposed to accompany and explain a hook of art. It is signi- 
ficant that nearly all this typ^ of material belongs to Southern 
China, the home of Taoist literatuTe. Again, as in the myths and 
legends of Tu, there are two lines of tradition. In the 8hu~ching 
Yao is a highly humanized figure and ia stripped of all but the 
vestiges of mythj while the imaginative element is greatly en-^ 
larged and supplemented in the Taoist literature of the Boathern 
state of Ch^. 


The story of Shun, as already mentioned, aeema to have been 
based on the plot of a folktale which fitted weU the Confueian ideal 
of filial pie^v and carries reminiscences of ordeal. In later aocre- 
tions to Shim's story given by Mendns and Szh-ma Cb'ien, he car¬ 
ries some of the attributes of a culture hero, and appears in the role 
of husbandman, a potter, fisherman and dty-fonning prince."' “ 
Erkes says that the story of Shun's persecution as found in Men- 
ci^ fits in weU with similar talea iu both Indian and Siberian 
tribeSi In the Bamboo dfinok, an historical record claimed to have 
been found in a tomb in 201 a. n., and whose marvelous tales are 
said to have taxed the credolity of the Confucian scholara of that 
day,** there are found notes attributing to the model emperors all 
the miraculous signs that go with great sages and prophets, such 
aa miraculous births, great statuie, physical pcculiaritieB and rigna 
and wonders.** The instances given above do not exhaust the 
mythological and legendary material on which in part the history 
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of CbineEe beginnings to be founded^ but it is enough to 

show that Chine^B early tcjrts baTe the same basifl as those of other 
old civilizations. 

Not only hafl the history of the model emperors been rationalized 
from a foqndation of traditionji myth, and folklore, but it also baa 
roots in another institution, that of divine kingiahip. The high 
ethical idee! of kingship attributed to the model emperoTs—of men 
who did nothings but tbrongh the cultivation of virtue reacted on 
their environment, causing moral Tefonnation of the people and 
bringing prosperity to the nation—has been bunt on a much more 
ancient model. It fits almost perfectly into the ideal of divine 
kingship deBcribed in Hocart*e Kingship, a study of a great variety 
of monarchifll matitutions. Hocart eaya: ** The invention of a man 
who did nothing with hie hands but existed and reacted on his 
environment at a distance Uke the sun, was one of the most momen¬ 
tous in the history of man; it was nothbg less than the invention 
of government" ** 

In the B$0h of Kites, # ® Li Chi, which containa detailed 
records of ancient oeages, the ritual used by the emperor at the 
inauguration of the Beacons is given, and also a list of calamities 
which would befall if the ritual eorreBponding to the season was 
not carried out at the proper time. This ritual was still used after 
the beginning of the Christian era. Thus in historical times, there 
is evidence of the concept of a king who simply by the performance 
of consecrated ritual caused natural forces to function regularly 
and brought good governiuent and prosperity to the people. The 
earliest philosophical system of China, attributed to \n, describes 
the interaction of the different virtues on corresponding natural 
forces. According to this tradition Yu was successful as a ruler 
because he received from heaven the ^ Great Flan," Hung Fan, by 
which the proper reiationehip between the Tirtuefi and the natural 
forces Were estahUahed+®* 

From the accounts in the Lv Chi, previoualy mentioned, it can be 
seen why the calendar was of supreme importance to one who 
would hold the royal power, for if ritual was not carried out at 
proper season, the orderly cour^ of nature on which the kingship 
depended was disturbed. The importance of the calendar m swn m 
Yao's instructions to his sup pOBed aBtronomers, Hsi and Ho, ut m 
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this ratioDalizcd account ita purpose is for tbe deli?eTwig of the 
seasons to the people. The importance of this functioii ia seen 
again in connection with another euetom of ancient kingshipj 
eircumambulation. Shun is recorded as making a tour of inspec¬ 
tion of his realm, beginning in the east and then going to the 
other cardinal points, at each point meeting the nobles and rectify¬ 
ing their calendars and ceremomes.'^^ This circumambnlation 
according to the course o£ the sun ia a practice common also in 
many coronation ceremonies snd other ritualj such as marriage and 
initiation. In historical times in China this eircnmambulation was 
simplided to a tour of the four gates of the city. 

The idea that the virtue practised by ancient sage emperors was 
in reality magic* analogous to that of the medicine man^ save that 
it was used in the political sphere* is borne out by a striking inci- 
dent in the tales about Yii. The submiasion of the iliao tribes is 
said to have been accomplished by the dissemmation of virtue by 
the Great Yii—the virtue in this instance being ayoononioua with 
dancing with feathers on the steps of his palace.^* Liang Ch4-eh'ao 
cites the NarraiweA of the SiateA^ Xuo-yii, g |f ae giving direct 
evidence of the time when the chieftain w'as priest and ruler, and 
chosen from among the people whose wisdom transcended the 
obvious.”*^ These people it is said were called wizards. 

The concept of righteouaness, virtue, or Justice in a king as 
Imposing regtilflrity on the natural order of the universe and 
bringing abundance to the earth has many striking parallels. As 
a TCatdt of his study of inonarchial systems from Kurope to the 
Pacific* Hocart believes that all varieties spring from the aame 
original the institution of « divine kings/* which he says is the 
earliest known religion* though not necessarily the most primitive- 
He quotes the following parallel from the Mahabharala n Any 
king by good conduct can produce the age of blias and perfection* 
or that of evil/*» This same sentiment is quoted by a king of 
Khotan who makes himf^lf responsible for a natural calamity 
that haa befallen his domain. In Ceylon* an old chronide relates 
that ^ a king who observes righteousness surely obtains rain in 
doe season/^ T he Babyloniana believed that the king^a justice 
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caused prosperity/^ Joseph was thought to be pmpeTOus because 
the Lord was with bim. The Messianic hope expresses the idea that 
the Messiah by righteousness brings in the millenium/^ Very 
strikirig is the ideal expressed by Hopief in the words of Odysseus 
to hiB wife! ^^Thy fajne ahall reach the wide heaTens# like that 
of some blameless king who, in fear of god, ruling over men^ many 
and stalwart, upholds the rights and the black earth bears wheat 
and barley, the trees are laden with fruit, the docks beat young 
without fail, the sea proTides d$h, by reason of good govemmentj 
aud the people prosper under him»” ® In Europe^ both in Bur¬ 
gundy and in Sweden^ bad crops were belicTed to be due to the 
king's negligence in regard to ritual- This particular einphaBis 
was lost in England and France^ but the attribute of dirinity still 
dung to some early kings who were called saints^ and who because 
of their piety had miraculous powers of heaUng, such as Edward 
the ConfeBsor in England and Gontron in France-’” 

Hocart believca that the concept of the divinity of kings, and 
the divine king^s power over the regularity of the seaBons and 
crops, and that of the moral law (expreesed as virtue, righteousueas, 
iuofioc, etc.) over the natural forces ia the direct eonsequenee of 
the identification of the king with the snu* He says that the 
dogma ** the king is the Sun-god ” is found in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
India, Tahiti, and Persia “ Japan Bhould alao be added to this 
listj as her reigning house of the present day claims descent from 
the Sun-Goddess. Traces of her power over the fertility of the 
rice fields may be found in the fragments of legends combined in 
the earliest Jupnneae historical works*** The Chinese ideal seems 
to have been built on the same general pattern, and the analogy of 
this pattern with that of the sun and its function and ^wer over 
the earth is striking. It is seen in the description of ^ ao s influ¬ 
ence over hb empire m the Yuo ticn, in the compariaon of Yao 

p. aS; JiUkA^ No. arsj Meisan^r floJ jtMyrirrt, pp. 

Kfif, 


** GeiSCTiB, Cliftp. 30, v, SfT.j Isaltb^ Chap 11. 

“ Book xi^r, lOS-114 

Hocart, op. oiL^ p, 40. 

” Ihid., p, IS .# *1. r 

"Aston, W. G., Nihonffi, TrafU<s«tims 
Society. Snpplon,ont I; Ch^mberUin. B. H., Sog.-ki. p/ 

Anatique Society of Japan, SuppleEn^at X 
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with the eon ia the Shih-ckx^ as well as hifl aipparent conneetion 
with other aim mjtha. Thie idea is also highly developed in the 
philosophical writings of the period/^ 

China retained down to modem times an ideal of a highly 
ethical concept of kingship based on this model, but one which 
she developed according to her own cultural pattern. 


Th^ Binihground und CondUioits mt of the Lore arose 


This lore, as has been mentioned already^ is considered by many 
critical scholars today to have been the product of the fourth cen¬ 
tury E, c., not factual material of SSOOO B. c., and the Golden Age 
sponsored by it is believed to have no basis ia fact. It ohviouB 
from the materials preaented in this study that the ideas involved 
were those prevalent in the philosophical writings of the period in 
which the lore arose. Some of the arguments in favor of this 
dating of the lore will be given briefly. Liang Chi-ch^ao points out 
that " three of the chapters of the Yu and Hsia dynasties seem 
posthumous accounts of a later generation.'^*® Kn Ohieh-kang 
bases his hypothesia that the first few chapters of the Sk'^cking 
dealing with the model emperors are fotgerieB, wet of the 
fourth or fifth ceutury B. Cf on the scarcity of the references to the 
model emperors in the Anolecte, the most reliahk sounie for the 


Ch‘un Ch*iu period—there being only four; the nature of thes* 
references, for instance, Shun'a filial'piety ia not mentioned, al¬ 
though the dlseiples of Confucius often dlscuased tbia subject with 
him; and the fact that the sections dealing with the model em¬ 
perors in the are easy reading, while the others arc 

often eiceptionally difficult. He also rates them late because of 
linguistic evidence and the character of the ideas expressed. Ab 
mentioned before, the opening line of the accounts of the three 
reigns Tnork them as not being contemporary accounts 
Kn Chich^kang mainUins that there are four traditional assump- 
hons con^rumg tiie ancient period of Chinese history which must 
be discarded* First, the idea that the Chinese came from one 
onginal stock. From the evidence of the Odes and other souroes, 
them w«e ui earliest times many small kingdoms in close proxi- 
mity. There was at that Gme only a dan conaciousness and not a 


I^gpe, Tul. 3, p. 33. 

** Liang CMnete Political Tkmitt, p. ia. 
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rAoe TOiiEGlotisiiess, ftnd th£ reason that the GhiDese later used the 
name Hsia to designate their race Tras probably that its civihaation 
was snperior to that of its contemporary neighbors. Li Chi in 
The Formation of the Chinese People brings eome evidence to 
bear oq this pcintj as he attempts to prove that twelve racial strains 
ere ionnd in the Chinese race today. 

Second, the idea that all Chinn at the time of the Golden Age 
Was 'under one mle. The Odes refer to many small kingdoms 
existing together. The bone fragmenta from the Shang dynasty 
give the names of email localities only; no state* arc mentioned. 
China of the Chon dynasty, which followed the Shang, included 
only the present provinces of Shensi, Honan, and Shantnng, and 
the southern pari of Shansi and Hopei, while the empire of the 
Golden Age is represented as covering a much larger temtory, 
appposimatcly that of the Warring Statea, 4Sl-35lj B. C. 

Third, the myth that certain traditional personages were men. 
He says that by the close of the Spring and Autumn period, 481 
»■ c., all the demigods of the Chinese had been transformed into 
men. 

Fourth, the concept of an ancient Golden Age. As has been 
stated before, the Odes, China's earUest literature, give a very dif- 
ferent picture from that described in the Shtt-ching, and the 
ideals of the Golden Age are those arising during the fjcriod of the 
Warring States, and not those of the Odes,** 

Politically, the age in which the lore seems to have arisen was 
the age of the breakdown of feudalism, the old aristocracy, and the 
suaerainty of the Chou kings. The great Chou confederal^ n^ived 
its death blow with the invasion of the Ch^uan barbarians in 771 
B. c. At this time the emperor wsa killed and the capital was moved 
eastward to Lojang. Henceforth the emperor held only nominal 
control. Disintegrating forces hsd been at work for some time, es 
the results of the eipansion of the feudal states and the affiimilation 
of large numbers of barbarian peoples. Tbe Chou period, 

Jiing with many small states, by a process of conquest and ^imila- 
tion, ended with seven large ones. When the border states * 

expand and take in even greater numbers of alien peoples, tho 
disruption of the old order, sanctions, and loyalties was even 
The strong tribes extended tbe ir borders at the expense of the 

*• Eu Chieh-kaJig, JCu SAi* Pien, nst. 1 . from ■ tmaslstion of a iumnisrT 
of the atatiu <rf tie lore Bi«d« by Dr. A. W. 
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weak. The dynasty ended with a period called the Warring StateE^ 
1^ g Chan Kuo^ which continued until one of the border sUteSp 
Ch'in, succeeded Ln gaining the ascendency^ and united China for 
the first time as an empire E, c.). 

The period waa one of the great unrest, diaracterized by a spirit 
of pessimism and criticifiin. Many cultural and social changes 
were taking place to meet the exigencies of the new oonditjona. 
The amalgamation of small groups into larger ones and the changes 
of power due to constant wars brought about greater commxmica- 
tion Bctong all the peoples who were finally united to form the 
empire. Better means of eommnnication stiiunlated trade^ as well 
a$ an exchange of ideas. Coined money is said to have been intro¬ 
duced at this time and this probably facilitated the change from 
agricultural to town economy and the conEeqneut grow^ of a 
wealthy merchant olasa^ thus bringing about the destruction of the 
feudal aristocracy and a leveling of class distinctiona* Those with 
ability among the lowly rose to the higbeat positions in the land* 
The most accurate pictures of this period are found in the OdeSj 
of which the following examples give a vivid picture of the changes 
that were taking pluce^ of the distress arising out of the economic 
conditions due to eonatant warS;, aa well as of the spirit of criticism 
and pessimism prevalent at this time. 

In the States of the east large and small^ 

The looms are empty* 

Thin shoes of doUchos fibre 

Are made to serve to walk on the hoarfrost.” 

The sona of boatmen 

Havp furs of the bear, and the grisly bear. 

The Bonfl of the pooieat faiailies 

Form the officers in public employment."'* 

“But we the ceaseless toilers iu the king's serrits 
Cannot even plant our millet and rice. 

What will oor parents rdy on?" 

“Tlou awe-inspiring ministers of State 
Why are you so unjust? 

Heaven is multiplying its afflictions 
The people are grumbling 

And yet you do not eonect or bemoan yoarsekes.” 


"legg*, Tol. pp, 353^ 355 
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" Ah! Had I known it would be thus with me 
I had better not hsTe been born.” ” 

This period is also eharaoteTtzcd by the rise of a sdiolar class 
from among the lowly. Education was no longer the exc usitc 
right of the nobility.' Ralers sought out the talented among the 
people to help them. As in Greece, there was a class simi r o 
the sophists, and later there followed those who founded the great 

£!cbook of thought. ^ n ii. i 

The great mindis of the day turned to the dCM^triDcs o e ure 

and the examples of the ancient kings for a solution of the dis¬ 
turbed condition in which they DescriptiouB of these mu 

tions occur La the writiiigs of the period * Mencius^ in ® 

the tune of Confncious which preceded hinij aaje^ & 
fell into decay and principles fade^ away* Perverse speaking ^ 
oppressive deeds waxed rife again. There were instants o mini 
sters murdering their sovereigUB- Confndus was afraid. Mor^ 
over, Mencius, in speaking of his own age^ says. ever was ^ 
a tune farther rcuioved than the preeent from e nw o ^ ^ 

EovereigTi' never was there a time when t e su enng^ o 
people from tyrannical government were more m nse an 
present 

a™-™ Ch‘». ™c»d, that «. S 

in».a«dmdthon^anfcfdl i.«»» b^tUe. A»»'^e« 
ta«e, “thoB ,hoh.d K. syo to tho saMto" of wmia of flat 

Jo f j -I 1 . 0 -,? bear” and advocated Bubjngfltion by 

day found it very hard to Dear, “uu „ii;+nnr 

vii.0 m««d oflrco. The Lor. •">» «. - <«b ». fbo 

d-rs. Th. p»iMo teodoorito «' ‘b' of 

tort of .o Mmoto «pori..», of rrbot *»r Tb.^™ 

Yoo, Shun. lud Y«, wt^ rf th” fp, w™ “odeU 

to fit the ideals of the philosopbere oi tbe 

of the virtues n^ded for ^ ^^b^eir avari« aud 

up as examples to cootemporan la ^ ^ 

militant spirit- Yii's nam^ ^ theories 

and Sbnn until the period of the Warring 

for which the lore stood were wnditions outlined 

Sot only was the lore t he outgrowth of the Mno» _ 

» ‘^7 Uj'tTtod! » *^ft**®P PP' 

**Hu Shih. /JerrlopnKut of 
4, 7, D; Legge, vol. 4, pp. 13^, 35<>- 
”lstggep voL 2p pp. 2^1 p 
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abovCj but it was alsci Tery dosdy conneeted with the id<ja of uuifica- 
tiop BDd new geographical concepts which fouud expresaion at this 
time in the Yu Kung and the Sian Sai Ching J^ It can readllj be 
seen how the absorption of small statcB into larger ones and the 
assimilation of manj alien people into Chinas enltnre would force 
this idea into her con^ciouaoesa. The idea of an ancient iinifica- 
tioa waa inrented to facilitate the actnal unification which began 
at the close of the Chan Kno period.”^* Tlie manipulators of 
histo^ attached Yn^s name to a book of geography deaeriptite of 
the times in which they lired and made hia tradition of diTiding 
the empire into nine fit their own times^ thus finding saDction 
in antiquity for what was taking place. Ku-CMeh-kang pointe 
out that formerly when the people of the north noticed that the 
southern barbanans tatooed their bodies and the people of Ch^u 
chattered IDce birds, ^ey were aahamed to associate with them, hut 

ter the nse of the idea of an ancient unification copnected with 
the nine chou theory, they realized that after all the? were all eom 
wid daughters of Huang-ti and Yao and Shun.’" In this ^ay they 
** ^ ''uiitc all the peoples which make up China in modem 

The Bai Ching, which belongs to this period, was also a 
prodnet of new geographical ideas which had been seeping in orer 
*0 trade routes frem the Mediterranean world, girL China a 

iiior3LTIh r geographical 

she Z to reSze that 

oulr worM to reeonatmet that 

MalLTL ^“i'^rmation which came to her. 

coincident approiimatelv with the^ Z laATien® 

Sr 1" ““ r’’ bTLTS^rs: 

” Kq. CbJEh.'-Kmqe- " Tlu* j ~ ~ ——™^-—- 

ChiiiB Mild Uie World View of ^ p ^ ^ Uailleation of 

latlo. by A. W. Hp^Hi , ^ ?* tran-. 


■ Sh note T3, 


26. 
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TbjB book contniiiB eicellept m&tePial for a study of comparative 
folklore. Maspero stales that both Hindu and HeUoidstie folklore 
ig mij;€d vvitb that of the Chiuese in these tales.^* Investigation 
may reveal an even wider sphere of comparison. These new gecH 
graphical concepts were mbted with the old tradiUonfl to n 
sanction for a growing race conscionsness^ the necessity for nnityi 

and a new world view. i 

Who were the authors of this interpretation of traditioaa ma e 
rial? Hirth points out that the dependence of the model em- 
perorg on the advice of their minifitera in all important matters is 
very significantj and says “ it is reasonable to assume that not an 
independent historisn but certain parties interested in raising e 
importance of their own class invented or modified the old reco Sj 
so as to lay the intellectnal fatherhood of great decisions on minis¬ 
ters or philosophical advisers.^* j r a r 

That the Chinese ehonld hate used the method of finding 
saDction for reforms and ior their idcak by reintorprsting imciert 
tradiUoDal material was very natural. It had been a very wid^ 
spread practice among many cultitf es. The san^oii o “ 
was an especially strong one with the Chinese, bowerer. Coufu- 
ciW toward the ancients is well tnown The worship o 

ancestors aleo emphnsiMs this attitude. T e me s use 
creation of the lore have been used m^y times smee, as » aho^ 
in Ku Chieh discussion of the do^ne of f 

on history. To the philoaopheia, the o y so u lou 
tiona in which they lived seemed a moral one, 
they turned for sanction to the anci^t mores ® 
ancient mythological materi^ on at the 

been undergoing for some tune a S™ _ without reoU- 

h^ds of the philosophore and The function of 

zmg it, they were myth makers. Stall 'j-_, with Greater 

i. U, ‘f" S 

value and prestige by facing ^ of 

ancient events.” He also says. Mj aocioloffical status 

Hdng faith, whi^s in n^ of ^ ^„sTiiction.” « 

which demands precedent, of moral rul 

The Chinese based th eir aanctmu fo^ morol rule o nj>go_J_ 

” Maspero, La Ckiite .4alig«. PP- 
" Hirti, Ancient Siatonr P- ®® „ „ 

™ Malinowski, J/yffc end Ptiinitice P 
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in and not oii tli€ snpeniBtnral^ aa was the case in 

some other colturea. Pnrthennore^ thi-oughont her history fSiiDa 
hag possessed a high ciTiMzatioiij and has been the carrier of tctt 
definite culture traits. Although ehe has been repeatedly oTer- 
tbrown by leas civilized groups, yet she has been able to hold these 
traits almost tmimpaired and to impose them upon her oonqaerors. 
At the time the lore arose, the foundations of the old culture ivcre 
being threatened by alien elements and subversive doctrines, and 
the lore was a desperate effort at self preservation. 

It is the opinion of Lanfcr that the theory of perfect seclusion 
and isolation of ancient Chinese culture can no longer be upheld.” 
China's Unehip with other parts of the world ia seen in the simi¬ 
larity of myths, of fundamental ideas of kingship, and of world 
conceptio^. Th^ methods of compilers of the lore are also not 
unique with China. A very dose parallel is found in the eompna- 

Pentateuch. With both the Chinese 
^ ^ ^ rews, the motive seems to have been that of preserva- 

one case^ that of an ethical ideal based on ancient mores 
an^he auction of antiquity; in the other, that of a religious ideal 
based on the supemattlral. 


LauieTp ” Same Fandaim^T ^ tal i Hm* „ ~ 

De^Jopm^i, vq|. 5^ i^O Culture,” in Joicrnof a/ 





NOTES ON E. H. PAIiMEB'S "THE QUE^^N” 


A- B, Ntki 

UjflTEESirV OF CmCA^ 


In P 51 FAMXO for tlie printer my traBslfttioii of the wto 

Czech I had o^asion to check up on a mimber of tratLslations into 
other lan^ages^ and was rather svirprised to discover a consideTable 
number of serioue mistakes and oversights in Eii H. Palmer's trana- 
lation (OsEford, IBSO, 1900), Theec may have b«ii alre^y noticed 
by othafSj but bave not been corrected in the two reptinb of the 
Sacred Books of ike East test in the ‘'World's Claaaics" of the 
Oxford OniTersity Press, 13B8 and 1933. Professor S. A. Nichol¬ 
son tells me that, though aslmd to write an Introdtictioiij he was 
not requested to correct the mistakes in the teJtt. The following 
scetaed to tm the most impoTtaiiit ones: 

II, 58: "when they said"; RodweU cor- 



^ “from amongst their men”; E. 
correct. 


IV, 135: 
V, 18: 



ig translated in 


"those who lose their souls do not beUere 
B. translates more correctly. 
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TS 


vu,m: 

VIII, 61; 


IX, 33: 

34; 
XII, 65: 
100 : 
109: 

Xm, 12: 

XIV, 28; 


“ Thus do ire tfim about the Bigna.” Neither 
E, is consistent. Verse 46: “ See t how we 
Tary our wondrous verses (signs) ! yet thqr 
turn away from them!” VerBe 65: “See 
how TSrioualy we handle the wondrous verses.” 
Verse lOa; “ Thus variously do we apply out 
signs” (in note: the verses of the Koran). 
This seems too much variety and freedom in 
translation. 

kft out. 
“Deemnot 

that those who misbelieve t>aw win”; here 
also B. seems to have followed KasimiTsld's 


I ' ' 


" ne crois pas ” as if the test had * ' ".li 
Both R. and Palmer appear to have leaned 
on KasimirslQ a good deal. The same error 
in Sale and others. Megerlin, tnimann correot. 

have it that we should perfect His light”; 
H, corircct- 

^ openly E+ correct. 

IaI*! and ^ left out, 
father”; a correct. 

^ fjl * ^ t* 

“have they then no sense?”; B.correct- 

j-tj-A'l} “^nntil they change 

it for themsehea”; R, correct. 

J [j “ but I wiii cause to enter ” j E. correctly 
But they shall be brought into.” 



n 


Notes on E. H. Palme/^ *^Th6 ^i^an" 

Xn. 20; ; *"Aiid tliofi€ on whom ye 

call”; R. correctly “the whom th^ 
call on," 

1081 “who take him for a patron ; S. 

better: “who turn away from God." 

Xvm, 81: lilf j “ end their Lord,” E, correct. 

109: b'l' ^ ^ " 

again”; B. correctly “though we 

brought its like in aid,” 

XIX, 83; ^ ^ ^ 

hcrit” seems a doubHtd interpretation. B, 

correct. 

XX, 119: therefrom E. more 

correctly: “ And they both ate thereof.” 

XXI, 36: :;^7 Oh 

unto 1 IB iall they return!” E. eorre^y 
« and unto TJS shell ye be brooght back ” 

loa* l" bare proclaimed (war) 

all alike”; E. correctly “I have 
warned you all alik*- 

XXm, 67: ',p V C ;*yWj -J. «n 

nrtbe MH ”• ®- ™ ^ 

shall not be succored.” 

' I'l' ■ ■'■*. I r till j .ill Jip 
97: ^ ^ ' 

117; “■ 

rectly “ God, the King, the Truth 



so 
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XXIV, 42: 

XXV, 38; 

XXV3, D Wa: 

200: 

XXVIII, 44: 

XXIX, 46; 

T 5 ; 

XXXI, 30: 

XXXIV, 26; 


^ jr ^ 

J|l kft out. 

- V I,- - - V ^ ^ * 

"for w will destmy tiism 
with utter destTnction " • E. TOrrecUy: “ And 
them destroyed we with ulter deetractioii." 

^ ^ H - J ^ ^ #1 ^ « 

"turn them out . , . and a noble 
sbitionl” K, correctly; “Thua we caused 
them to quit .», and splendid dwellings 1” 

dUi^lUf Thus we 

made for it^* (note; Infidelity; should be; 
revelation). 

ye^l'^ 5 —^ i) ’'when we de- 

cided for Moses, but afar ofi.” H. "when 
We laid bis charge on Moses.'’ 

^yiA^I " those who have been 
uDjufit amotjg them and who say:" j B. moT® 
correctly: dealt wrongfully with you i And 
Bay ye," 

f |^-(i “‘Bring 

your proof and know that the truth is God’s/ " 
It. correctly; ” Bring your proofs.” And 

they shall know that the truth is with God 
aiontf." 

;Q. ^ t«IiV " signs to every grate¬ 
ful person B* better; “signs to all patient, 
grateful ones.” 

ji left out. 


’ 'l'* '■ u 
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XXXV, 10: 


XXXVl, 46: 


81: 


XXXVIII, 4?: 


86; 


XXXIX, 8: 


XLI, 24: 


XUl, 11/12: 


XLTII, 28: 
XlilV, 56; 


(LiJll “and we irrigate therewith ”; 

tm * 

R, correctly: “ then we drive them 

kf ^ c;“^dtho. 

briageat them not any one of the signa of 
their Lord"; H. and others also incorrect. 
Translate: “None of God^s signs comes to 
them, but, etc,” 

^ iUi able to create the 

like thereof?” R. more correctly “mighiy 
enough to create your (read: “their”) 
likes?” 

with us of the elect, the best,” Better ■ 
" they are, etc.” 

p >«'>' “1 *• “>* •* 

* thee for it any hire B. correct 

ail "That is God for you J ” R. more 
eorrecGy: “ It is He who is God joar lord; ” 
«wc wUlaliol to them 
^tes,” U.; “And we wiil appobt” Bonelli 
correctly: “Hestinamnio." 

4)1 i. 

' thing to the idolaters ia that whidi ye caU 
them to!” B. more correctly: “intolerable 
, , . is that faith to which then dost call 


them” 

^ “and an apostle”; B. correctly 

“and an undoubted apostle,” 


t -■ 




**aad we will keep 


6 
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them from the torment of hell I" coi' 
rectly: “and He shall keep them from the 
pains of Hell;—*’ 

XLVI, 10: l^T ^JJT “And those who 

ffliabelicTe say of those who beLierc ”; B. also 
incorrectly: ** But the infidels; say of the be* 
lievers,” etc* Bonelli correctly: “ a queUi.*^ 


XLVIIj 22; l^T JySij "Those who misbelieve say'’; 
K, correctly: “The belierers say/' 

Lin, 56: (iljj ^Ur “ Which then of your 

Lord’s benefits do ye dispute? ” B* correctly: 
“ Which then of thy Lord's benefits wilt thou 
make a matter of doubt? ” 

6 S: dijT “there ia none 

to discover it but God"j R, better; “snd 
yet none but God can reveal its time.” 
LIV,l6-ir left out: Iflj} * ^ Jts' 

cf* 

LV, 11; ” und grain with 

chafl and frequent shoots B. better: “ And 
the grain with its husk, and the fragrant 
plants.’' In CV, 6: “like blades of herbage 
eaten down,” 


LVl, 96: ^,-1* “So celebrate the 

grand name of thy Lord 1 ” is correctly ren* 
dered in LXlX, 52: "Therefore celebrate 
the name of thy mighty Lord I ” 

LXVI, i: SjT aj “and when she 
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LX VII, 20: 

LXVIII, 33: 
LXXIV, 58; 

LXXIV, 64; 

LXXV verse 
LXXXV, 4; 

LXXrvII, 1: 
XCIX, 6: 

CIV, 8; 


gave inforpxatioD thereof and eiposcd it*^j 
B, correctly; " and. when ahe divulged it and 
God inforined him of this.” 

«to help you against 

the Merciful?” K- coriectly: **10 aiiecour 
you, eioept the God of Mercy?” 

“ if ye did but know! ” B* cor- 
*ectly : “ Ah! did they but know it ” 

ly " 

w^ed that B. better: **^Vud every one of 
them would fain have.” Cf. also LXXV, 5. 
fl^S ilA ^ “ *«id lei him who will remember 
it” ia translated correctly in LXXX, 12: 

and whoeo pleases will pemembcr it.* B. 
tranBlates the former " And whoaO is willing 
beareth it in mind"; the latter “ And whoso 
will, it wameth him." The same lack of 
consistency, as in VI, 46, 

[35] belongs before “again woe to thee”; and 
[40] is to be put in place of [35]. 

' were slain E. more correctly: “ Cursed the 
masters of the trench.” 

“Celebrated” (wrongly corrected; celebrated 
be); read: celebrate, 

Ijp “ ^ works ”; B. bet¬ 

ter: “ to biold their worfcfl." 

1^*1 “ Verily, it is an archway 

over the'm”; b! “It shall varUy rise over 
them like i “ inconsiatent with the 

tranfiLation of 
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XC, 30: JiJ " for them is fire that doses 

in! ” R, “ Around them the fine shall dose*^’ 

Many other emaUer details could be pointed out, but neither these, 
nor the more important errors, diminish the great literary taltw of 
Pfllmer’a work. It is to be desired, nererthdesa, that no further 
reprints be pablisbed without a previous Tevieion^ 


HockB of th. E«t» fp I ^ ^ 

have worked with tlwt our 

•eppre^ aothu^-eto are tmthful. we bare 







BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


a Karian Gloss 

Among the handful of Kaiian glosses which have come down to ufi 
from the Greeks m tho word a weight ** (see, e, g*, urtide 

^^Karcr*^ In Schrader-Nehring^ B&$lle3nkon der indogertmnist^hm 
AUertumskujide ■ also article Karieehe Sprache^” by W. Branden- 
fiteiiij in Paulj-Wissowaj Beal-Enoyd^p^di^ classischsn jlfftf- 
^^^^wissensiikaft, Supplementband VI, 1935^ coL 14^}- 
Whatever may be thought of the linguistic placement of Kariau 
on the basis of the glosses, names, and still un interpreted graflSti 
from Egyptj it is dear that xv^Ba does not tear on the prohlem, 
lor it ia obviously a loan-word from Semitic (noiii+^ ace. 

^hibda) weight^*: *fci6idfl: to be heavy/* The root ia not found 
in Arabic and Aramaic hut is common in Canaanite (Hebrew; 
Funic namea), Haa Shamra {khd to honor,pM), Ethiopic, and 
Akkadian (kht). The noun formation, a "eegholate^ in is 
likely to be an archaic one for intraueitives in -v, to judge from the 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic evidence (sec Barth, i?«* NemirmJ- 
^^idung in den semiiisehen Spn^hm^ § Si, a-c), though a direct 
dialectic reflex of the Semitic seems to occur only in He¬ 

brew, as U^d '^weight" (literal and figurative); the word occurs 
unly four times, in the construct state, lu the Old Testament and all 
these Occurrences are poetic. Negative evidenoep however, can be 
but of alight value here and we have every reason to believe that aU 
the Cnnaunite dialects possessed the word in its literal meaning as a 
term ia common use. The best way to explain Karian kubda is to 
suppose that it wos brought to the Karian coast by Phoenician 
traders (at a time when Phoeniciaii still possessed the aceuMtive 
("nding ^i?) Ajid that from the general meaning of '^ weight de- 
’^eloped that of a specific weight/* whether in Phoenician itsdf 
Or in the borrowed Karian form. The parallel instance that comes 
to mind is the development of Latin pondus to borrowed pound 
and Pfund. 

Edwabj) Sapih, 


Yale University, 
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Brief Communicaiiam 


A Line of Brahmt ( f) Script in a Babylonian Contract Tablet 

In a contract tablet from BabTlon, recording the sale of a alare- 
girl and dated in the 3M year of Artaieries, there occnra in a 
space obTiously left for this purpose a line of script, the cbaractcra 
of which hare been hitherto considered as untnown.^ The posi¬ 
tion of this line in the contest {as can be readily seen from the 
photographic reprodnetion) makes it probable, in mj opinion, that 

tli« transaction. 

Odier possibihtiea are of course by no means excluded. At any 

™ ^ four lines of the cuneiform contain names of 

rach mtnes^e, all of them apparently good Babylonians.* The 
thr« lm« of cuneiform that follow, forming the end of the tablet, 
wntain the name of the scribe, the place (Babylon) and the 

‘^taraclers of this 

nn^oi™ «cnpt eJnbit striking similarities with the aksaras of the 

Sran?it ^ inscriptions of 

inff from left ***** character, count- 

B^hmT afcsara 

The first character of the line (counting from left to right) 

I also regard as Bimiiar to the Brahml ino (Ihhler, 3^, ^1, f, 

Mu^nzo, BMl^ Tw« m J’*’- *t the Britieb 

Of the Orienul JasUiTt': S'iS T’ ^ ^ 

itulebted for many viluabla nurcemtLh * I »® P^®***? 

lilwiriae iRMtlwlpfm with his^riM. 01®8t«ad baa been 

tion, .re lOao unq^MtlolibiT'semitfc ^SiTb****"’ T*I 

UnnjmtS mn of LUir. Tho Dtoe how^rer, m 

owum aowheri elfe? eroeot in *},■ I'Ti ** ^ Semitic, End 

lE E good Seinitic mine. '* tablet. LiiSr^ on the other hAud, 

* Tbie eonld be- Ar fmearaca r *.-1. 

dite would bfl 441 fi c in thp 1 *++ former cmAt tb« 

to be i^ach lucre probibi 1 ' I eseiOB 

quoted B» Billil«r>, pl.t, n^N? (hoBoeforth 






lAnv* i>f in a IlJiltylmiiini 
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II and T), but the upper part of the letter forms a cmnplete 
cirde, a feature which 1 have not found in Brahmi elsewheie* * The 
second diaracter pToseuts a problem j the If element Bceme certain, 
(see Biihler, id., No. 9), and the loop with the stroke added to the 
I on the left, seems on the whole akin to the Jtha in the A^oks 
inscription at Kialsi (see Biihler, id., No. 10, col, II and III) 
although the position of the loop there is different, NeTerthelesa 
I, tentatively, regard the second character as kha. The third char¬ 
acter is prohably a combination (ligntnre?) of two consonants, 
though its form is pnzsling to me. Concerning the upper char¬ 
acter of this combination I have do suggestions to offer; the lower 
one, however, is similar to some of the later forms of Brahmi ha 
(see Biihler, Iftdische FalaeographiSf p. T, No. 22). ^Tho fourth 
character looks very much like certain forms of the Brahmi ra (see 
Biihler, table II, No. 34, col. XIII), The fifth character s«ms 
to be quite identical with the second character, which ha.s been 
tentatively identified as Wo. For the sisth character I suggest 
similarity with the Brahmi da or do (see Biihler, id,, No. So, coL 
U, III and ff.), though the absence of a vertical stroke below is 
a difficulty. The seventh character is similar to the first and aUo 
to the ninth, differing from the latter in the presence of ^ addi- 
tional stroke above (this stroke would normally indu»te the towel 
h see Biihler, id.. No. 32, col. HI)- This ehaiacter. then, probably 
belongs to the ma group. The eighth character is p ^ 
may represent a Brahmi ja (see Bubler, i^, j- o. ^ . 

Vri). But this identification is very doubtful. ' 

acter haa already been discussed above. For t ® o e 
actere I am unable to give any definite suggestions, 

At the present time I am unable to obtam * 
of this line. The first two syllables may i^d 
be the first part of a name, likewise characters feur and _T 
read rnlhaJ I trust however that scholars with grea r n g 
of Indian palaeography than my own will be more success . 

■ Erabmt i. prefer.b:. 

* But perbapa between cbfi.FActerB ^ 

a Brahmi la, see BiLhler, id.. No, E3, cal. ^Inwwledsi my 

' Pill has the name J£»ld.sdeva. I would witi 

iadeblednts, to Prof- Trum.n Hiehelson, ter hi. viUnsble 
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Bri^f Ct>mmuriic<Uions 


spite of the diffidiltiea here outlined^ I am convincsed that we have 
here some kind of ft Bi^im script, CTen though difEering con¬ 
siderably from the type found in the Aftokan inscriptions- These 
differences can be easily accounted for by the eafly date of onr 
tablet. Even if we should accept its date as of the ^3d year of 
Artftierxes II (381 h«c.), we still have over a century separating 
OUT script from even the earliest A^kan inscription.® The occur¬ 
rence of a form of Br^mi script in Babylon in the second half of 
the Vth century b. c. presents no difEicnItiea. Since 500 b, c.^ at 
any rote, the Indus Valley and parts of the Pan jab formed a part 
of the Peraian Empire. Indian troops, aa we know^ participated 
already in the campaigns of Xenea. There ia also every reason to 
believe that commerce between Babylon and India eriated during 
the Vth and Vlth centnriee However all definite concln- 

sioDS will have to be postponed until u aatiafactorily certain read¬ 
ing of this line ia aebieved. 

G- V. BoaaI3^SKOYp 

Univerfit? of 


A Aoie on Ambiuu Orffaniinium 

The terra ^ir»U ie one applied in claesioU Arabic to the army aa 
it eueted from the beginning of Islain up to the time of the 
Umayyad caliph Marwau II (744.60>, ifho aboliahed thia unit in 
favor of the intnfua, a formatiOQ borro^ved from the Byzantinefi 
(Greek xotffmsf Mtiprtft, from Idtin cohotf^ cohort). The origin and 
correct wgoificance of the word have long been a subject of 
specalatlon among Arabiata,* but np to the present tinijc no satift* 
factory conclusion baa been arrived at. ThU has been due in a Urge 


We raey oE eeurae bate eomc specimeng of Brabml weiting wbicli should 
he coiLsldMed^ p„oT to ^ the Era, o«n, Eapaou, Indian 

f7“' ^ ® **■ JBOm. 3U£. pp. IT, 

T ""T f : *T «“tury a. o. Bnt the 

evidesM ie lart absolutely deRaiie in ehoee easee ^ 

<• pp.»« »l. PM. OlmrtMl 

I PI. * P“***ge Iti a enneiform tablet (nna Kish (dating 

(HtodciU na™d Butosa .. „.s„tionrd a. the owo.r of a boose in that city. 


see Loottc Xlli, Ko. 218, line 21 
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measure to ft fa£ure to take into consideration aU of the Ungoifltic 

Mpecb of the problem. thA 

The itself ^ss divided into ftre component 

mugoddaiaak, advance-gnerd; center; J / naActA • 

m^enraMeft wing and a^,rear.guard.> 

saL that it co^rised from four to twelve ^ 

making it the teigeat military unit known to e ra . 

dassical Arabic lexicons (^i J this fivefold 

explain the etymology of the word on he the 

aiviflion; the Taj eaya that this is toe ^^dard 

'uiamd'. These three authontiee are i / .4 Ont there 

modern native works Muhit nl-Afttk*t end * e tim- ^ _ 
is by no means a unanimity of opinion rn e 
also tenders toe explanation, though rather ’ . . g 

S«»U » c»lld b«.«e tk. plunfcr . 1 . riX « 

U b, L.». TheVkj «o«ov» add. 

ii'o-Aafrtta mawdu"^ qadim ‘^(tbe meaning ^ ) , 

to tka »»^io“ 

rerieds, toe towte in its onginal form is no a times.' Its 

Greeks or Iranians' or a developmen ^ ,jg Christian 

existence is far anterior to 

Umayyad poet al*Akhtal (h. ca. 640) , 

for the old pre*Islamic speech of the desert, si gs. 

nrn-nayma't* ul-’nmmratrul ^ 

Ibn^Hishhm (d. ca, 834) quotes Ih^rf ”a^y to toe 

Prophet's conUporaries a s synonymous with jayi. ^ - 

-raaa. 237, he ujw* the term 

■ Ibn-KhaldOn, Jfid5««W««"«* (Cairo, 12 >/ P- 

here »» equivalent to Jamt*- 

■ Brimt. «8S, p. 220. I « flOJ a«!*Pte 

* Von KrenifT (CuItor^etofcwMe, voU I, P- Byiantinea nr 

Amte had adopted the original ^ j^t bormir the name 

Imuians it » diflknlt to W (Byriae 

alw. ai they did with si«* terms « t«rda* ann j y 

•Hm-Khaldttn. loe. rit. o The Soctetojw of f'teai. vol. 

• Vollert la ZDJrO, ml. 5®. P- 

I, p. g’&T, gj. llup 3 . 

^ Balluuii. IHioiSn ahdbP^ ^Balrnt, IS9 J« ?' 
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general een^: /a-lajiiiFi^ rojfil ^ wGrdl-ja^s 

wia^oAtL* This word^ isioreoTer, occurs in 
South Arabic under the form AfwJj and with the meaniog “ people^ 
annjj hcfit. " Since Toirels are not indicated in South Arabic it 
i$ probable that the actual ptonunciatioti was nearer to kmiSj thua 
making it identic ^th ite North Arabie eounterparL 
There can be little doubt that the Arabie hamts is cognate with 
^e Hebrew Both are passive participial conatmciioiis of 

e rat stem (applying this term to Hebrew as well) of the respec¬ 
tive verbs and hamoi to make, divide intOj five " “ The 

Aiabic iB thuB obviously cognate to the Hebrow and not u loan-word, 
te e atiten^^ baa suggested. The attempted oonneotioa of the 
e ^new . munin with the North Arabic root hamasa “beeanie 

diBcarded, 

^ -^abic Aoti points to the fliit radical of the Hebrew 

™ ao uky oTsw‘airijiM,”®'"** 

fflflhe'LXxT>■>»«*» ™ fur from 

__j . . , ' for they are anything but con- 

BiBtent aM accurate ,n their translation of the pa^s where it 

occurs. Thus Ex. 13 ■ is hn* _i, .* . , P"**®**® n 

4:13 Ja T n,!^ W( ■); Josh. 1 ; 14 ( 5 ^«r«; 

The VulMh. at. *J ■ u ^‘^"'^“5 Nam. 33: n 

with the eioeption of Ju J ■ n wT" ° 

Targmn Onqelos interprets armatoTum, vtgilxsg. 

generalized from the original ^eanW of 1 ^ 

This can be ch«hed by 

— ^ - J p g^tmg the word fvd'Sth (hosts) for 

jfufcommflj, *£. WQateiifdd^i^t, ■ - 

»J. ^ Merdtinann, ffimiaru*** / IS&B), p. T57. 

lS93),p. 7, 4<fcr(ACmeT iBerliOh 

"A pawllEl d*riT.tron (K tie I*tid ,„Ji * 
mattn and Mailer. SabaiMch< nn,i.„jer '= in aiorilt- 

wf'tvrl- P‘ 24 (twt setiMjiible to tie present 

lEerlin iftu?,. 

” Arraild B. Ehrliti. Jfq ndlpjlo^ 

rol. J. p. m Since ^ IMS), 

from AQ idtrAitisUlvB vorb ^ ^ partteiplp it ceuJd liArdlj be 

“ me form i. j,,,, ^ 

scribal error for Joftifliin, 
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in all imtancca where it occtitb ; 
s&tiBe of the paagage periectlj,* 

Gradti&tfi Colle^^ Prlne*fc*L 


it will be found to fit the 
Hasouo W. Glidden. 


A Duhioiis Old Persian T&bM in PhUaddfhin 

In a priYate collectioii^ in Philadelphia 15 a tablet bearing an 
inscription preeumably in Old Persian^ but I believe the inscription 
can he Ehown to be a forgery. ^ 

The tablet is of red brick and approsiinatelT 11 by 8 ^- 0 y 
one Burface ia inseribedj contsiiiing fotirteen lines. The tablet is 
in Tery good condition except for a chip knocked from the 
right. Thns there may be one sign lost at the end of line 11 - e 
tablet waa at one time broken into two pieces, but the crack oes 
not a£ect any of the inscribed aections. 

The figures on the tablet arc in intaglio rcliem At the right 
is a seated figure^ either divine or royals perhaps inean or 
-rihuramazda. A figure with an upraised arm, presi^a y a er a 
man^ stands in the nppsr center* At the feet of this figure an 
the left are a goat and three sheep- Plovers and grasa along the 
lower edge indicate that the aoeno is a field. 

The inscription ia in the va^t sections l^twcen ^e fign«a. 
The following is a tranfiliteratioo indicating roughly tte position 
of the characters; the abaence of a dash between characters means 
that the apace ia filled by one of the figures. 

1 - , ■ j _ ^ 

. , M ra-Jea 

4 . ta^ga^: 


d. Jia 


ya- 




ia-i 


§a-ia 


the 84iiDe woTflfi cJ Hebrew* Arabic, an _ ir A S 1 

“Kefanfaigert," differs -lightly a^ve ^ ^ommenictlag 

‘The name and -ddre- Xr adzniU that the 

With the writer of this article. IT P number of wauine Old 

genuineMsa of the tablet ia several have b«n 

Persian inacTiptionB la very amaU: a, «uriou» *r very douht* 

published by scholar#, which -m now ^ printed iwofd ef thia 

fuL It therefore aeeme worth while to have p 

tablet EoiTO«a-l 
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«, 

ha 

nw-? 

7. 


9a 

& 

^ma^: 

It*-? 

9. 


oiu 

10, 



11. 



12. 



13. 

a-u-ra-frttt 


14. 




Thongh the surface is good, some eunci are blunted, others 
broaden in the middle, and others are not straight. One cuneus is 
oblong. Bounded heads on certain cunei indicate that a stylus was 
not used or if used was Used incorredly. There are certain incorrect 
signs: 


Line 

1 

3 

4 

5 

12 

13 

Incorrect 

Sign 

<ki 

H 


« 

"fe 


Value 

sa 

f 

uf 

ia 

l-af 

u 

Correct 

Sign 




« 




The lower middle section is the only section which is completely 
subject to tanslation (lines 11-14 center), lines 1-3 are natrans- 
latable. Line 4 may he read b^lga,: nasarka : aa, if take ma 
as an error for o, and If we take what we hare of the foHowing 
sign as a sign for » such as appears in line 13 (see table). This 
au would imply a foUowing ramozSd ; and since this does not appear 
on our inscription, we might assume that this was on another brick 
The occarrcnce of word-end signs both at the end of line 1 and at 
the beginning of line 2 would tend to substantiate the assumption 
of another brick. Line 6 reads Ayo ,■ Reading down the 

left of the two columns formed in lines 6-8, we have hagUm which 
might be either an unusual genitive plural or the regular gemtive 
plural with two aigos (wx-ao-) omitted. In this way we tJn read 










Brkf (7oinm«rt»<af«w 
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Unefl 4-8, hftga : vazarto : a»[rairtaf(to] : Aya : maSislti; bagSm :. 
Svich ft eequenee occare in the firat two Unea of the inBcriptioiw of 
Xerxee at Van and at Elvend, Yet to do this, we must not only 
allow for an extraordinary number of error, hut we must read 
horizontally, then vertically; this is something which we find in 
no other Old Persian inscription. 

One can hardly discuss the right hand column in lines 6-11, 
because of the powible connection of the signs with something on 
another brick. As it stande, however, it cannot be tTansIsted. 

The vowel complement appears bat twice in a correct use (Unw 
8 and 14). In OP orthography, the sign for a is regularly pberf 
after a sign which has the value of a consonant plus a to denote J; 
after a sign which has the value of a consonant plus i or u, the 
signs for V or u respectively follow, whether 
short. Exceptions are rate, although the names of the ^ Mithra 
and of Hystaspes (tfi-m-tem-rn-po) wmmonly oiavt the 
complement i. It is impossible, however, for the si^ r to follow 
immediately a sign which includes the vowel u, m m Lnes 1 a^ 3- 
The scribe was therefore unfamiliar vnth OP ortho^aphic pnctioe. 

In lino 1 is a sequence a-ra-di-ata^a-iu-n*->■, which mig t aeem 
to be a writing for the name Artaxemes. TUs name appears in 
most OP inscriptions as Orra-iarxa-sayi^ but on the v^ o 
Artaierxes at Venice as a-fo-da-xorca^eif^ 
writing of the name is oriatmtan and the trtliaSia. 

The writing on our tablet cannot possibly be justified. 

The inscription, therefore, consists of mea^gle^ 
signs foUowed by meaningful sequences, the latte^ 
phases which occur frequently in OP 

correct uses of the vowel complement occur >n the me^ngful 
sequences. This points to the copying of “ 

OP inscription —inaccurately at that —and the jotting ^ 
random signs. The readable sequence of lines 4-8 would probably 
never occur except at the very beginning of an 
Xerx, Van, Xerx. Elv., Bar. NRa, Bar, KPb, Ss.c, 

The conclusion is that the inscription is an attempt to produce 
something that might pass for an OP text, 

UniTersity ol Peuiii^lvanui. 


■ cr. A, Melllet, Or^mmaire d* vfevw 


permP {reviMd by BenT*aUle) W. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


iius Eewih vosr Zach^ BataTiat 

1935. Pp. 207* 

Dr, von Znck is a well-knowD Austrian ainologist and a meinber 
of many learned societleSj a fonner oIRcjal of the Austrian con¬ 
sular fiemce^ now retired, and liiing in Weltewreden, Jara. For 
a number of years he has been publishing translations of Chinefie 
poetry and critical notee on Chinch Eterature. The ptesont volume 
h No. 3 of hla Simhgischt Bdimge. Ko. published in Batavia 
m 1930, was a etudj of Chinese grammar, lexicography, and trans- 
latiob, and included a detailed criticiam of the Tzu-y^Ji, 

The Wen is the firet authology of Chinese literature, and 

was made about A* D. 530 by a prince of the bouee of Liang, It 
coutains examples of thirty-six different types of literary composi¬ 
tion by a large number of authors, including many pieoea not found 
anywhere else. It is the most Important single collection of Cbineae 
literature, so important^ that since the T*ang period there has been 
a school of literature which avowedly follows the Wen 
The modem renaiBsance movement in Chinese literature is directed 
againet this school. There are a number of important comtaen- 
taries on the TFen the first of which was written about A* D. 

358. The text is exceedingly difficulty but the full {^mmentaries 
make the meaning clear* The Wen SsHan ia alao important in 
philology and phonetics because of its rhyming- 
Dr^ von Zach has translated about one-third of the collection, 
Indudlng selections from ninety-eight authors. The German ie 
simple^ clear, and concise. The poetry is printed as such, and is 
translated as free verse. Some of the pieces have been given ex¬ 
planatory introductioiLa, and references are given when the piece 
has been previously traoskted* There are no footnotes, but there is 
an index of authors, some of whom are represented by as many aa 
6fteeu selections. Most of the pieces have never before been trana^ 
lated. Dr. von Zach is to be congratulated upon a fine and valuable 
piece of wort. It is to be regretted that his tranalationa of T'ang 
poetry are not more easily available to western studeuta* 
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Tho Frosi-Poetry of Su Tung-/o. Ctnil. Dedmmond LeGbos 
fl T.AUg . Shanghai: Keij-t ass Walse, 1536. Pp. xtii + 
SSO; 2 illustrationa. 

This scholarly work is a enedit both to the author and to the 
publishers. There is a foreword by Ch'ien Chung^hti which was 
somewhat disappomting in its vaguencBS. The author^s introdnc- 
tion gives the life of Su Tung-p*o, his philosophy of art, and the 
nature of the fit, or prose-poem. Each of these conadtutea an ad¬ 
mirable essay in itself. In describing the poet's philosophy of art, 
Mr. Clark gives an account of his relation to political, philosophic, 
and artistic movements of his day, and his debt to Buddhism and 
Taoism. He differs from Waley's low estimation of the poet, and 
while admitting that he quotes freely, maintains that his writings 
show real genius. In the essay on the fit. Hr. Clark follows Waley 
in dori^-ing the form from the incantations of the ancient state of 
Ch'q, and traces its history from Ch'ii Yuan through the Han, 
Medieval and T'ang periods to the Simg+ The cbamges that the ju 
form has undegone at various times are also analysed. There are 
Chinese and “foreign'' bibliographies, and an iodes. The fuU 
notes give the Chinese, and explain proper names, historical refer¬ 
ences, and literary allusions. These add a great deal to 
scholarly value of the book, but are almost too full, since it hardly 
seems necessary to quote from such scholars as Klapro an 

Eingsmill at this date. n- • 

A note on music on page 58 quotes the Encyclopedia Sinica on 

a point where it is almost certainly wrong. We do not ^ow that 
the music of the Han period “ bears distinct traces of Greek origin, 
because we do not know enough to say anything on the anhject. 
All Chavannes shows is that the Pytha^rean pitch pipea were 
probably introduced into China at that time. 
meat of Chinese music is still that of Amiot, which Mr. Clark does 
not seem to have consulted, and the monographs of Van Aalst and 
Laloy are brief and inadequate- It is time that some properly 
prepared scholar made a thorough study of Chinese 

The main body of the book gives translations of twenty-three^, 
which are rendered partly in pK>» and partly in f^ verse, m 
prose sections seem too familiar in style and lacking in ^gm^. 
The free verse is mneh better, but hardly has the beauty of Waley's 
translations. The material of these ftt eoveis a wide range, and 
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indodes treatises on mn^ic and art, philosophic reflections, and 
mudi Ijfric poetry of great ehann. The description of the typhoon 
is splendid, vhile the gentle melancholy of the two poems on the 
Red Cliff is beautiful and characteristically Chinese. But on the 
whole, Mr. Clark's book will be Talnable for its thorough and sound 
echolaiship, rather than for its merita as a piece of literature. As 
a scholarly work it deserves the highest praise, and the binding, 
format, and other details are up to the high standards we have 
come to expect from the publishers. 


£e Choei-king Tchou st rancienne gSographie Indockinoias. M. 
M£dahd. Pfkin; Imprimeiie dea LaiaristcB, 1935. si+ 67 
pp., 1 pL, 3 maps. 


The Skui cking^ or ’Water Ctasdc is the earliest treatise on the 
water-courses of China. A work of this name by Sang ChTn is 
known to have existed at the beginning of our era, hecanse it is 
quoted by Pan Ku, but the present work of that name was probably 
written during the Three Kingdoms Period. The first commeii^- 
tary on it was written by Li Tao-yuan, of the Northern Wei Period, 
and is of more value than the classic itself. It ia the Mnunentary 
with which M. MMard is concerned. A good deal of work has 
been done on the Wafer Clowtc by critical scholars of the Manchu 
periods 

This study is limited to Indo-China. There is an introdnction 
with critical notes by A. J. H. Charignon. The first section of 
the monograph deals with Chinese references to Tonkin and the 
province of Jenan. These are treated historically, and indnde 
references of the Han, Chin, Liu Sung, Sui, rang Suns Yuan 
and Ming Periods. The next section gives the trSslaiiou of tte 
^t of the ehirigchu dealing with Indo-China, particularly 
Aumm* The last e^cdoiti deals with mtcrcouTse with the 
from ou. There are notes and a hibliogrephy, but no table of 
contents or mdex Proper names are carefuUy identified. The first 
map mdudes Cambodia, Cochin China. Laos, and Annam - the 
^n^ pves the northern section of Annam; the third, the whole 



Re^ws &f 

In hia Dettx liiniTaifes de Chine en Indt a Ja fitt du I'/J/* sieclfl, 
FfiUiot pTOTTi i Sf il that tbe flections of tho Shut ahinff chn doflliDg 
with Ann am would be translated and published. The promise, 
which ie still awaiting fullillment, is the point of departure for 
M. MWard. This monograph, then, is in the nature of a supple¬ 
ment to the work of Pelliot, and it is admirably conceived and 
executed. It needs no apology to II- Peiliot, and continues the 
tradition of sound fitudiea in sinology eo long maintained hy the 
Catholic Chuich- 


Psltf Precis de Grammaire Ckinoiae 4criie, Gbohoes ilABoouLiEg. 

Parifl : Maisonneutb, 1934. 64 pp. 

This valuable little book, edited by Adrien llaiBonneuve, ia a 
volume of the Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient. The cover and 
title page are printed, but the text appears to be reproduc^ by 
some photographic process from the typed manuscript. It ifl too 
bad that the book ifl not published in a better iorm, for it is 
decidedly worth-while. The first twenty-five pages are devoted to a 
geoeral essay on the Chinese written language. The author, after 
indicating differences between Chinese and European grammar, 
stresses three factors as essential in Chinese syntax. These are, 
in the order of their importance, the particles, parallelism, and 
rhythm. Each of these is briefly treated. Pages S6-57 are devoted 
to a detailed treatment of sixty-nine particles. This study of the 
particles is better than anything now existing in English, with the 
exception of Brandt’s Vfenli Particles. The treatment and group¬ 
ing is somewhat different from that in Brandt. Only two particles 
arc listed as initials, and there are groups not found in Brandt. 
There are also sections devoted to particles indicating the verb to 
be,*' and to pronouns. Some of the more difficult particles, for 
examples £1. and are not treated ea fully as in Brandt. 
There is an appendix, and an index of the particles. 

The book is not one of the Ubrary of Maisonneuve Fr^res, and 
the address of the publisher ie 5, Rue de Touruon, Pans \I* 
Sinologists will find this short treatise of considerable value, for 
while much of it has been said before, the treatment is so^conciM 
and admirable that there are few who could not read it with profit. 
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A PreUminaT^ Report of the Hanchote Excaraiioit. David C. 
Graham. Bepimted from the Journal of the H'est China 
Border Research Society, 1934; Vol. 6, pp. 114-3L 2 maps; 
profuselj illiLBtrated -with pholographs aad drawings. 


There is a group of weil-informed nxissionariesj incltidiiig J, H. 
Edgar, Leonard Tomkinsoq, and the author of thia monograph, who 
are interested in the ethnology and prehistoric archeology of the 
province of Szechuan, and who organized the West China Border 
Beseareh Society a number of years ago. The society publiBhes a 
journal, and ccnterB its activity about the West China Union Uni¬ 
versity, which possesses a growing Museum of Archeology, Art 
and Ethnology. They are probably handicapped by a lach of funds, 
inadequate library facilities, and the difficulty of keeping in touch 
with general developments and methods in their field. None of 
them ate professional archeologists. Under these circumstances 
their wort represents a remarkable achievement, for unless there 
have been very recent developments, they are the only group work¬ 
ing in this field, not merely in Szechuan, but in the whole area 
of Central China. 


In 1931, the Eev. V. H. Donnithorne, of Hanehow, Szechuan, 
heard that a farmer had accidentally discovered a number of stone 
and jade rings, squares, and knives. The society became interested, 
secured the cooperation of the Chinese authorities, and one of the 
results is this report. 


The report is admirably done, and shows that the work has been 
performed with care and inteUligence, The only suggestion that 
might he made is that more photographs be taken in situ, if similar 
opportunities occur in the future. The objects found include 
potsherds, which will make possible a study of ancient Szechuan 
pottery, stone and jade ceremonial disks, jade ceremonial knives, 
chisels, and swords. The artifacts are similar to those buried with 
the dead during the Chou period. It is probable that these finds 
wiU throw light on social and religious customs, and particular on 
burials. Apparently the most significant feature of the finds is 
their location, for they may antedate the relativelv late period when 
written records indicate that the culture of the Trilow River Valiev 
was diffused into the isolated province of Szechuan These and 
to WiU protobl, show Hit the ™lta„ rf Seedram 
nmch higher lhah the Chmc* lecorija wiiia lead M to euapect. 
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Throughout the report^ Laufert Jade is used as am author! tjj 
and questions have been raised as to the accuracy ol some of the 
statements in this work^ which was written some time ago. 

China is a field from which great resulta may be expected from 
archeological rcsearchj and the recent work of Biahop and Li Chi 
indicates that it is possible to secure the coopeiation of the Chinese 
authorities. There is an increasing interest in such work uiuong 
the Chinese themselTes^ and an increasing number of trained 
Chinese inve^gators. jlmerican museums^ as funds become avail- 
ahle^ abonld seriously consider this field of archeclogicel research^ 
which offers great opportunJtie^e for valuable work. 


An Shih, a Chinese and Educaiionalist of ike 

Sunff Dynasty, VoL I. By H. K, WiLnuaiaou. XiCndon: 
PfiOBSTHAiNj 1935, x+3a3 pages. 

Although this study of one of the greateat of Chinese Statesmen 
is long overdiiej it is parUcularlj fittingj^ espcdallj for Americans, 
that it should appear now. For the work of Wang An-shih and 
the opposition he aroused are similar in many ways to the present 
situation in the United States^ and many amazing parallels occur 
to the reader. Indeed, it is difficult not to smile at the familiar 
arguments for and against the Kew Deal sa they appear in edicts 
and petitions of the 11th Century. Fortunately for the Chinese, 
they did not posses® an alphabet, or they would doubtless have re¬ 
ferred to the Agricultural Loans Measure and the Financial Re¬ 
organization Bureau as the ALM and the FRB- 

Wang An-shih (19S1-86) was one of the most prominent Etates- 
men of the Northern Sung period, and was noted as a poetj essayist, 
and commentator# Although the importance of his policies and a 
general idea of their import has been known in the west, no scien¬ 
tific study has been made until the present volume, which is to be 
the first of three. The few accounts m western languages are 
meutioued in the preface, with the exception of Be prei sur recalte 
instiiui Chine au XI* siicJe par Is minisirff by 

Tcheou Houan (Paris, 1930). 

Wang wftg n proteg^ of Oo^-yang Hsiu, and attracted the atten- 
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tton of the emperor by his Mmorial of a Mijriad Words in 1058. 
At first he wa5 rebdant to accept position, but under the emperor 
Sben Tsung (1068-86) he rose to the highest offices and practically 
dictated the policy of the goTerument. China was faced with seri¬ 
ous situations both at home and abroad. Wang attempted to meet 
them by sweeping reforms and new policies. He reformed the 
army, created an efficient militinj and engaged in successful mili¬ 
tary adventures. He depredated the currency and lifted the em¬ 
bargo on the export of copper. He was opposed to the government 
monopolies which had existed at various times. He made govern¬ 
ment loans to farmers, and had the government take over their 
surplus crops. He endeavored to substitute tases for enforced 
government semce. He revised the educational system and the 
state MHmmations. He was thoroughly rational, and refused to 
pay attention to the celestial phenomena which were commonly 
held to indicate the will of Heaven. Unfortnnately he was very 
stubborn, and his unwillingness to compromise or yield led to 
increasing opposition to his policies. Many good and able men 
who were more conservative refused to support him and wero 
forced into retirement. There was considerable dishonesty by 
minor officials in the enforcement of hia laws, and after the death 
of Shen Taung his policies were reversed. The verdict of Chinese 
historians upon him has generally been adverse, but gradually bis 
greatness has b«n mote and more realised. A number of studies 
have recently been made by Chinese scholars, some of them «incn 

Dr. Williamson wrote his b«k, which tend to restore Wan^s 
reputation, = * 

Dr. WillUmsoii i. to be i»iigr»to!«tea ,po„ , 5 ple„,jij -j,,, , 
work, aed rt to be hoped lh.l oofttoj will iolerfero with tie 
poblioehon o( the euhscqiieiit voliimes. Sinte there have hee« feiv 
.eelera atadlto of Waag, Dr. Williamson has been eempelled to 
toly npon Chmeto n,nr^ Th«e ineinde the CHUM Btojrnphp 
of IWong An^hth written by Ts^ai Shang-heiang in 18fl4 used 
chiefly for the account of the statesman's early fif,, th^ lu.ff 
Wo»^ by the modern scholar Lien® Ch‘i-ch‘ao ‘ J 

of Wang himself, and the Chinese histories” ' 

Of these his^ries, that most frequently quoted, and on which 
the more important sections of the study aro based i. S a T 
as the rnep Cliee. th. deal reWnee'.:^.’« 
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title is given sb the T'uttg pi>n (p* 45)^ and it is said 

that this history was “collated by Chn Hsi/^ There are a number 
of histories containing the words t'nng chien in their titles, in¬ 
cluding the T*uiig cAtsn hafig mu by Chn Hsi, But the H$u pkn 
appears to be a snppLemeutary seetiou to a history baaei] on the 
earlier works, edited bj Ch*en Jen-haij and written near the dose 
of the lling period. It is a pity that the dynastic history, while 
nsedj ia not referred to more frequentlTj instead of secondary 
somroes. On tlie other hand, Dr. Williamson is to be praised for 
his liberal translations of edicts, letters, and the petitions both of 
Wang and of hia opponents^ At times, translations of Waughs 
poems give emotional background to the narrative. The book is 
eminently fair, though perhaps the author has reacted a Utile too 
far from the traditional Chinese position^ and may be too ready 
to credit Waug^fl own explauations of his acts. It is a minor fault 
that he writes personal names without hyphens; Wang An Shih 
and Ou Yang Hsm instead of Wang An-ahih and Ou-yang Hsiu. 

In this first volume, devoted prbaarily to Waughs life, Dr. Wil¬ 
liamson has performed a diffieult task with distinction, and the 
concluding volumes will be awaited with great interest, 

J, K, Shuyock. 


Rakuro Saikyu-bo^ The tomb of the Painted Baaket and other two 
tombs of Lo-lang, being a report of the excavations in the 
mason of 1931 carried out by the Society foe the Study of 
Kokeax Antiquities, By Akio Koizumi and Shukichi 
Saw^a, with an English resume by Kosaku Qamada. ( Society 
FOE THE Srin>r of Koriun Antiquitit:?, Repori voL X.) 
Seoul, 13U. Fp, 196, 175 plates, 50 iUus, 

Since the excavation of Wang IIsu*b tomb in 1925, the ecientilic 
research on the Oan tombs in Lo-lang district had been temporarily 
suspended, but in the autumn of 1931 under the auapicea of the 
newly founded Society for the Study of Korean x4ntiquitieSj, the 
tuak was resumed on two tom be in Sekiganri and one iu Xanaeiri+ 
The first two which had been plundered were not at aU fruitful^ 
but the latter yielded two wooden chambers together with an ex¬ 
quisite painted basket. 
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The tomb at Sanseiri is situated on the northern foot of a low 
hill, and the eepnlchrul mound ia somewhat square-shaped. The 
ch^ber rectangular in shape is constructed with big oblong logs 
and is partitioned off into two rooms, main and ante rooms. The 
floors consist of double layers of timbers, the crosswise above and 
lengthwise below. The side walla of the main room are constmcted 
with logs arranged alternately lengthwise and crosswise, while those 
of the ante-room are made of logs laid lengthwise only, Each room 
has a doorway on its north aide. 

Wooden chambers with inner wall of hard clay were made into 
TcserToirs of water which trickled throngh from above, but in spite 
of the fact that aU wooden end lacquered objects had been drifting 
about, they are in good state of preservation, The main room con¬ 
tained three earcophngi, a large red laniqiieried and two small black 
lacquered ones, which probably belonged to a high officer in the dis¬ 
trict and his two consorta. Human remains in the coffins had prac¬ 
tically disappeared and their personal belongings were not very 
abundant. However, in the narrow space in the chamber were fonnd 
many mortuary figures, among which the especially noteworthy 
objects being six wooden horses in a row, their heads all pointing 
to the south. 

The most significant find was an esquiaite painted basket in the 
center of the ante room, from which the tomb geta the name. It ia 
made of bemboo, 39 cm. long, IS cm. wide, and 32 cm. high. The 
central sash, borders, and comer pieces ere all decorated with smaU 
figniea in seated position as well as losenge and coiled dragon 
bands. The human figurea depicted on the basket are ninety-four 
in all, and fortunately for us, almost aU figurea have names in¬ 
scribed beeide them. They are, like those on the stone reliefs on 
the Hen tombs in Shantung, persons famous for their filial 
piety. The flesh parts of figures, reddish tint for men and creamy 
white for women and children, are depicted with hair-like lines, 
and draperies with thick and masterly strokes. The harmony and 
contrast of color, direction and movement of figures as weU as the 
amazing amount of iudividuality which each character manifeflta, 
all prove highly developed technic in figure painting of the period. 
And this fact becomes more significant when we realise that the 
basket wsa a common ordinary ware of the time. 

The two tombs at Bekigann belong to the single wooden cham¬ 
bered type which is entered vertically from the top, while the: tomb 
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of the Fninted Basket is double d^tapibered and the entenneDt had to 
be made from the lateral dde throogh the entrance door. The 
lacquer Tcssels in the former two are of better quality;, being all 
manufactured by the goremmeat factories in the capital of China^ 
for they bear the ioacriptbu ^ H H- which literally means 
^Lacqnererg who make the Imperial palaiiguin.'^ The lacquer 
wares in the tomb of the Painted Basket, however, are the kind of 
mortoary objects especially made for such purpo$Cj hence not of 
first class manufacture. 

As to the chronology^ the authors date the Sekiganri tombs as 
those of the middle of the Later Hau {c^- 100 A. B.) and the 
tomb of the Painted Basket probably to the Three Kingdoms Or Two 
Chin (c*, 250 A. D*). 

Smo Sakanishi* 


A Papyrus Codsx of ihs Shepherd of Sermaa {Similitudes 2-9) 
a Fragment of the Mandates* Edited by Campbell 
Boxner [University of Michigan Studies^ Humanistic Series^ 
VoL XXn]. Unitehsitt of Micmoajf Peess, 1934. Pp. 
si+ which four are double). $3.00. 

Of the two papyri discussed, the codes (P. Mich, 129) daime 
chief attention by reason of its early date in the latter half of the 
third century and by its considerable extent of aiity-two pages. 
The reading of the text and the compilation of the critical notes 
and introduction show such consiffteutly careful and unhurried 
accuracy that one feels that human ingenuity can extract nothing 
further from the evidence* Not least instructiTe nud suggestive 
fire the effective ways in which modern aids to research have been 
utilised. The discussion itself covers a variety of poinis, of which 
the most significant ib naturally the value of this codex in the con¬ 
fused problem of Hermas manuscripts. On the basis of their simi¬ 
larity to the codex (M), the Latin versions {L" L*) acquire more 
prestige than has sometimes been accorded to thenij while iu spite 
of its comparative sophislication A{thous) is in an estimable tradi¬ 
tion and “ alone has preserved the right reading in a goodly num¬ 
ber of cases."^ The editor ranka M about on a par with S as 
bases for the parts which they cover^ but evea here they are by no 
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means always to W preferred to A. * . . In $horij the procedure 
most be eclectic.^* Indeed, "" it is doubtful whether there ever wfla 
an aothoritatiYe text flltor the writer^s autograph copy had 
perished.^' But while M is now fundamental to a constitution of 
its part of the test of Hennas* the present Yolume is not itself 
such a constitution. It is essentially the publication of one manu¬ 
script, with te 3 :tual discussion and comparison included^ 

The passage from Mandates 2. B-3.1 Mich, 130) is unre¬ 
lated to the preceding. Though very brief, the fragment is the 
oldest and most primitive evidence for its text* and exhibits 
many discrepancies from tlic other authorities, which are by no 
means in dtm accord among themselves." Its treatment here 
follows and corrects an earlier article by the same author iu the 
Harvard TheaJogieal Review XX (1&2T). 

The index is limited to granmiatical points discussed in the 
notes; the plates are generous and excellently made. One should 
also repeat the editor's acknowledgment of the collahoration of 
air. H, C. Youtie on many points. All in all, Profoaaor Bonnet 
has both made a notable and important contribution to early 
Christian scholarship and added another distinguished member to 
the distinguished Michigan aeries. 

How Ann Coirpoax. 

Haverford Cedtege, 


Orienialisti^^lt^ St'udim Enno zu sdnsm 60. G^hurista^ 

am J6. SepUmber 1935 uhemwhi voa SchvUm 
Bonner vnd Tiiiin^er Zeit. Herausgegeben von R. Pabbt. 
Leiden: E. J. EauT,, 1935. Pp. 166. Price, 7.g0 gulden. 

It 18 an exceptional tribute that these disciples have done to 
their master in presenting a Festschrift to him at the compara¬ 
tively youthful age of sixty years. In addition to the deserved 
fame "which that distinguished scholar enjoys throughout the 
learned world, this volume exhibits a devoted pereonal ottitade 
towards their master as cherished by his students; in the words of 
the Preface: ‘'Littiuanji hat seine Schuler wohl in die Methode 
wisaenschsfdicher Forschung eiijgefiihrt, aber daraber hinans hat 
er ihnen kemen einheitlicheu Stempri aufgedriickt. Sie fiihlca 
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Bich ebca dafur jni besonderem Dank terpflichtetj daaa bei alien 
AntdlDahme und bei slier Sorge nni ihr weiteres Ergeben nie 
Tereucbt hat, ihre wissenschaftliche Entwicklnng auf eine bc- 
stiminte Linie und anf ein eager nmgreu^tes Forechungsgeblet 
featjfulegen.” The volume ofcrs a rich variety of content*!, aL 
congenial to the maater^a many-sided genius; the se%'etal articles 
may be only briefly noticed here, H. A. Winkler's study of *' Die 
Aleph-Bcth Eegd” gives a wide survey of nonsense rhymes es- 
tending all the way from the nursery and the mad-house to enor- 
Murtt The present writec notes with interest that “ eeoie meenio 
minie mo,” known to him from babyhood, partly recurs in Arabic 
form in Cairo. The reason for the title He* in tbo writer's accept¬ 
ance of the principle announced by Lepsius a hundred years ago 
for the order of the old Semitic alphabet, that it follows an uncon- 
Bcioua polarizing arrangemciit. Modem philologists may well note 
his remark; “ Ich dente, diese Leute waren Phonetiker par eieel- 
lence." K. G. Kuhn discusses the still much mooted divine name 
YHWH; his thesis that the vocable is a plural-formation from 
Tau is utterly abortive both etymologically and historically. Com¬ 
pare EissfeldPs contemporary solid disenssion in ZA^V 1935, 59- 
76. F. Horst presents an attractive Hterary study of the forms 
of Hebrew love-poetry in Canticles, e. g. the forms of admiraGon, 
comparison, description (the Arabic wasf), etc,; he recognizes that 
while the eoUection is late in its present form, nevertheless much 
old treasure BurviveE in it (p. 43), and he concludes with a high 
appreciation of this Hebrew poesy, "the conventional form is 
handled in masterly fashion.” K, E. Sengstorf discusses the 
conundrum of in Tosefta Sukka IV, 28, and identifies it 

with Latin locus, with satisfaction to the exegesis, the word ^en 
equalling wMgoni, surrogate for Deity, common in early Judaism, 
and, as he might have noted, passing over as focua to » I;atin 
Father, Arnobius. There rises the question, Wliy such a Latinism? 
Was the foreign word an intentioual euphemism, adopted by the 
learned and later forgotten by them? H* Wuthnow presents a 
Palmyrene mortuary bust of a lady, the text on which offers only 
a man's name; was there a romance? F- Stier, -Aur JE’owtposifi'on 
Ufid Litinrkeitii dor BildffTtdett des dlKiopischoti Hftfoeh {cc. 
3?*69), after a critical analysis proposes a fre.?h identification of 
aouioca, one “ RedcnqneUe and three or four " Visionsquellen ” 
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Of great bibliograpbical iatereet for the Arabiet is Spies's 
account of tbe manuscripts in the library of the shrine of the 
Imam Bica at Meahhed. A native Persian eatalogne baa been 
compiled containing nearly 4000 titles, the great majority rnann- 
script. Under the several literary cntegories the writer describes 
the untcei and the ancient manuscripts of importance. M. Weis- 
wciler gives a delightful collection of *' Arabische Schteiberverse," 
i. e. the brief verses with which a writer cictseB his book, generally 
with apolc^ to God and the reader. The oldest example of this 
conceit may be found in Hoheleth 12:12, The editor fi. Faret 
present an admirably thought-out plan for " a new scienti 6 c trans¬ 
lation of the Koran," witfa such slight annotation and commentaTy 
as may be necessary for interpretation, much of which can be 
obtained by typographical means. On pp. 125 ff. he gives two 
examples of interest where an absolutely fresh exegeaia and. trans¬ 
lation are required. E. Euolf gives a ** Contribution to the Oriental 
Alexander Saga," F. H. Ali (of Assiut) reveals to many a Wes- 
temer the person and poetry of Shauqi (1868-1933), ♦'the prince 
of poets,” as he Las been entitled. The story of his European edu¬ 
cation is of interest, as is the sketch of the revival of Arabic letters 
in Eg 3 ^t within the past houdred years. The poet is presented os 
a Pan-Arabist, rooted in the dassic literature and history, yet 
fully in sympathy with the present progressive movements, in¬ 
terested even in the vulgar dialect; he endeavors to balance 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam in sympathetic, unprejudiced 
fashion. C. H. Bempis has sneceeded in recovering seven quatrains 
of Avicenna, which stamp him, as the title holds, " als Vorlaufer 
'Omar Chajjams"; other such verses that have been ascribed to 
him are mauthentic, some of them indeed coming from the Per¬ 
sian poet. The texts with well done poetical trandations are given, 
as also text and translation of a longer poem of Avicenua^s a 
gkazal. ' 


OniTersity of FennsjIviiniA, 


J* Montgomeet, 
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Tks Assyrian Laws. By G. B, Bbtteh and John" C. Miles. Ox¬ 
ford UjrrvEEfliTTf Pasas, 1935. Pp. xxiT + 634. $1S.00. 

An adequate study of any single branch of "cuneiform law'* 
requires t<^By, what with the incrcflfling mass of linguistic prob¬ 
lems posed by the polyglot euneiform records, and the constant 
readjustments in our knowledge of the underlying politicai, social, 
and economic conditioiis, the collaboration of the philologist and 
the jurist. The team of DriTer and Miles signified their interest 
in the laws of Assyria in a joint article " Koschsker's theory of 
the old Assyrian Laws,” which appeared in Sahylojiiasa IX. The 
authors bsTe now presented us with their own exhaustive study of 
the entire subject. KoschatePa views are stiU treated with the 
greatest respect, and properly so; inoumerable references to the 
publications of this distinguished and indefatigable worker testify 
to the profound impression which ho hits made. Nevertheless, 
the present book is by no moans a mere compilation of linguistic 
and juristic data contributed by previous students. In addition 
to such digests, which are unifoiroly competent, the authors give 
na many new views and inteipretatioiis. In short the book is 
indispensable to all students of the ancient Orient, and particu¬ 
larly to thoEC who are interested in the second millennium B. C, 

The admirable refitraint exercized by the authors in evaluating 
the available evidence enables the reader to realize clearly what 
is still problematic or entirely unintelligible. There is thus little 
to what a reviewer can take exception. One might euggest a few 
changes and add a reference here and there; but the ground has 
been covered so wcU that even such slight criticisms would neces¬ 
sitate a lengthy article for a proper presentatioD of our diffeTcncea 
of opinion. I shall confine myself therefore to a few minor points. 

My principal general objection concerns the authors" nw of the 
term Middle Babylonian for documents of non-Kassite origin. To 
be sure, this usage follows the analogy of Middle Assyrian as 
opposed to Old Aesyrian, which latter designation is applied also, 
and quite properly, to the " Cappadociau " legal documents. More¬ 
over, in the case of the Nnxl and other Artapha records, affinities 
with Babylonia rather than with Assyria cannot be denied. But 
such affinities are not sufficient to enconrage the impression that 
the Nuzi records differed from the legal documenta of the Ham- 
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murabi Dynasty primarily in a CibronologlcaJ sense. We have 
radical contrasts of language and institutions* SocH a things e. g.^ 
as inalienability ol all real estate^ which characterizes ancient Nnzij 
is oertaialy not reflected in the code of Hammurabi. Again^ a 
reference to the ntirnan tenn maft^adnhUe as Babylonian (p. 00) 
is plainly incongruous. To minimi 7^ the manifold and obvious 
peculiarities of tbe legal background of Kuzi^, independent of any¬ 
thing Babylonian in more respects than one^ for tbe sake of a 
aimplilied terminology is scarcely helpful to the uninitiated. While 
there are grounds for retaining Old Assyrian for Cappadocian, 
there are equally valid reasons for restricting the use of Middle 
Babylonian and substituting Nuzi or Arrapha, and Susa, where 
material from the North and the East respectively is concerned. 

With regard to specific details, attention may be called to the 
terms tahumu G;VL and i. TUR {pp. 432-3; 501-3^)j for which a 
different expianalion was suggested in JoTrairAL 55. 439-40. The 
translation ^homers^ (p. siiv) is to be corrected, of course, to 
* aweharu.* Space forbids listing other equally unimportant slips* 

If the present work is well received, the authors expect to pro¬ 
ceed to similar studies of the Code of Hduimurabi and of the 
Hebrew laws embedded in the Pentateuch. An esceilent reception 
is richly deserved in this case; favorable reviews may be aafely 
predicted. It is doubtful, however^ whether the hook will sell as 
well as it ghould. The price has been set at $12.00, which few of 
those who aro principally interested will be able to afford. It is 
high time that scientifle pre£sea realized the importance of making 
basic works such as this accessible to persona with acadeiuic 
salaries. Although the present book cemtains more than flOQ pages^ 
there are in it no plates or line drawings to justify the price de¬ 
manded for it While we are grateful to the Oxford Press for 
sponsoring the project, we appeal to the publishers that they join 
with bodies like the American Oriental Society, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and others, in an effort to infinre for 
studies of this kind the widest circulfition possible by keeping 
down prices to a barest minimum. It would be a service to the 
scientific world and to the respective authors. 
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PfchisioHc Aaytifi: Th9 Rxc&tiiiions at rsll Atpachiyoh, 19SS. 
By M. E. L. Maliowak and J. CauiitaiiAsST: Eose. Oxtohd 
Ukivbrsity PsEas, 1935. Pp. xv -f* (iaduding 78 pages 
of line drswni|;s)+ XXII plates (one in color). $7.00, 

This reviewer’s first reaction to the book before us was one of 
disappointment. He expected to find in it a comprehensive presen.-* 
tation of facts and problems concerning the prehistory of Northern 
Mesopotamia. But the misleading title is rectified by the subtitle, 
The work deals with the results of a season of eicaYations on the 
site of Arpachiyah, near Mosul, conducted by Mr. Hallo wan with 
the assistance of Mr. Rose, following the lead of R. Campbell 
Thompson who was the first to indicate the scientific promise of 
the mound. 

A closer study of the work will soon dispel any lingering feeling 
of frustration. The book deals with an unusually productiTe 
jnonnd whose latest deposits antedate the end of the Chalcolithio 
Age. The work is competent throughout, and the drawings and 
illustrations are uniformly excellent. Moreover, the material is 
rich and varied. Brief references to foreign relations facilitate the 
reader’s speedy orientation as to the comparative significance of 
the finds discussed. There is a complete index to figures end cata¬ 
logue objects, but one misses an analytical table of contents j the 
reader will experienee some difificulty in finding the passages that 
he wishes to re-read; and many of them are distinctly worth re¬ 
reading. 

On p. 35 there is a table of correspondences on different prehis¬ 
toric sites. The uppermost deposits of Arpachiyah are shown to 
coincide with the Uruk period. Below these appear in succession 
products relating to Tell Halaf, Samarra, and the earliest painted 
pottery antedating el-Obeid I and apparently related to the wa^ 
of Neolithic Iran. Pottery is clearly the principal yield of the site, 
which now becomes one of the best sources for the study of pre¬ 
historic eersroica. The greater nnticiuity of the TeU Halaf and 
Samarra analogues as against those of later el-Obeid, already fore¬ 
shadowed by Mallowan’s work at Nineveh and the reviewer's ob¬ 
servations at Tepe Gawra, is amply confirmed at .Arpachiyah, 

Apart from pottery, amulets desene special mention owing to 
their wealth and variety. Architectural features are few, but one 
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of them h of outstandiiig significance. It is the type of btiilding 
with drcular foundationSj reprefionted here by ten examples. The 
Tecoostmctions are based on the assnmption^ which is manifestly 
sound, that we have here an unexpectedly early protot^^e of the 
Mediterranean tholos, dating as it does from the Tell Halaf period. 
It would follow that dome construction in Mesopotamia goes back 
to early prehistoric timea, A partinl anslogne may be found in 
the barrel vault of Gawra VIII. Latest reports from Tepe Gawra 
indicate the discovery of an extensive ** Eornid House ** containing 
17 roomsi from a level belonging to the very beginning of the Urok 
period.^ We have here thus a more amhitioiia counterpart of the 
tholoa, at least m so far as the ground plan is concerned. 

The book is plainly indispensable to all students of Mesopotamian 
archaeology. The authors, and the British School of Archaeology 
which financed the expedition, deserve our warmeat congmtulationa. 


Unirenlty of PenDaylrania- 


E, A, SPSiaiEB. 


• CL S^^ajio^ r»pc <IM5> afl, and i„ the « Round Eoum*- 

auJirtm of th. Anurieuu Sohool. of Otiental RewuTch, April. IMfl* 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETT 


The neit iasue of the JftuntoE i& to he a meiiiorial to Proieftsor Breostml. 
I>r. A. 0. Woolner, Vice-Qmiic^llor of the PBnjah UnivoraitT, and mem¬ 
ber of the Societj^ aiow 1021, died January 7, 103^- 

Tho neat two volumea of the American Oriental SeriMt now in preaa. 
are to he £ VoL 8, A (Jromirtar o/ FAocatelfltt, by ZelW^ S, Harfiai VoL 0, 
The Kashmirian Fcdlo^ Books If? pad by leRoy C, Banret, 

The EsoEutiTe ConiniittM bas elected the following perHona ae corporate 
mrmhers of the Socnm- 


Robert K, ReiBehauer 

D. H, Eowo 

H, S. SantesfiOH 

E, C. Shedd 
Earl Swlihtr 
ELlaie Ward 
J, W. Ward 


George Bah] 

Kate Georg* 

George Kennedy 
Frederact Lent 
W, B, McLaughlin 
TL M. Montgomery 
Rath Nelson 

The librarian hsis receiTed a request for a complete act of the Journal, 
Tolnmee 1-53 induaive, far i^hich tha sum of SISO to #00 ^ offered. 

The Goromittca for the Promotion of Oriental Reaearch rtporta the 

folloH'ing actions. , ^ ■** 

At the request of the Semitic Conference of the Society the Committee 
•ppoiBEcd A sub«nnmilt»<tf Aiaerlcin AMvrielogUU tu eonltr with FiMtkr 
wmmlttew in Eniopc on tHe deTising of a noifomi Bj-item « trans¬ 
literating canfifonn ooripL Tie BUbwmntittw *o appwnt*^ ^ 

pK)ft«o» Metk fehainMn). Albright, OlmeUad, Pfeifl«r, PMbel. Sjwi , 
Btophone, and Waterman, ha> rtpwted progrcM in the faee of many 

dif!iciiltiee. ^ 

The Committee recommended to the Americflu Academy o .' , „ 

SeienooB the publication of a paleogriphio alhom of Synao maniuonpte, by 

’’'supJ^rt^waTgiTon to the application of Dr Helen 
Ameri^n Coundl of Learned Bocieltee for -BSistanw m the 
with not«, etc. of an Important Jain work 

catidro. Tiia proj«t has been put in tbe pre e ^ e ^ . ■ 

Activ« aaaiatanre waa given tn the aeenring ° o ar y app 
financial support for tho study which Dr. M- B, E^arcau ia no, making 
in India of the Mimda and Draridian languagea. 

The ComiBittce assisted in obtaining backing an un 'JT _ 

tions which are proceeding at Chanhu-daro. m the ^ ^ 

direction of Mr. Ernest Mackay. Thi. promiaing 

h«n approved bv the Indian gnyirnnicnt. ia under the adminietration of 
S: Ame'”« Schooi of Indie aSd Iranian Studies, and tbs Bostom Museum 
of Flue Artip which ii auinclug it 
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Thi]' CotntDittee proposed to ihti American Philosophical Soelatj the 
awarding of a grant to enable Mr* Perej Buchanan to study in the fletd 
the possihLe oi-igiti!i of certain Japanese gmmrqatinaJ phenomena in Onter 
MoDgolla. The application was granted, 

EnJorseinent wsa given to the American Conneii of Learned Societies in 
hehaif of a project^ ta be directed by Professor Spelserp for an archte- 
ologicaJ reconnajssance of northwestern Persia^ 

For all of these projects the Committee made every poasJhle effort to 
secure support. Members of tbe Society who bare well planned projects 
or completed masnscTipts are invited to suhnilt tbom to the Qommiftee, 
Stich communications ihould be addressed to Professor Harold H. Benderp 
Princeton Univergity* 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Xew OriEnt Society has received severe blows through the deaths 
of Br. Lauier mnS, more recEntly, of Professor Bieasted. In spite ol this, 
it Intends to continue its actlvitiEs, and has receotiy published a pam^ 
phlet under the title The Xew Orient. It eontains an appreciation of 
Breasted by Professor Olmstcadp and four other articles. 

The Fourth IntemationaL Congress of Linguists will meet at the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen, August 21 to September 1, 1^36. The president 
will be Professor Olto JeapErsEii- For information address the General 
Secretary, M. Viggo Brandab Nitiregade 0, Cepenhagea^ 

The Unheraity ot Madraa is preparing a c^i-mplete up^ to-date catalogue 
caUlogorum of Sanskrit manuscripts, to be published by the University 
of Madras, under the editurship of Mahamahopadhyaya PioL S. Rxip- 
puawami Sastri, M. A., Professor of Sanstrit and Comparative Philology^ 
CuUcse, Msdniit (oii IcAve), and Curator, Covtriiinent Oneoul 
KIunuM-riptA Librarjr, aiudrus—(Editor-ib Cbief|; Prof^uor P, P, S. Sualri, 
M-A. (Oxou.J, OlHdutiiig Profeamr of Sanskrit and Comparative Phi|oW 
Presidency CoUege. Madras; and Dr, C. Knnhan Kaja, B. A. (Huns.) d! 
PhiL (Oxnn.). Reader in SanAkrit, University of Madras. • * * 
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JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
1S6&-1&35 

Jambs Henrt Bhxastru wbm es^entiallj American in back- 
grotindj bflbit of mindj and point of Tiew, Mn^b of his matiue life 
was sp^nt in Europe and the Near East and in travel to and from 
those regions, bnt hia cosmopolitan eiperienec did not alter bis 
fundamentally pragmatic attitude. Hia interest in man and man^a 
bebavior to-dajr and throughout w^hat he was fond of calling 
the career of man was of the keenest, while hia appreciation of 
human nature as he found it in man of io-^ay or yesterday was one 
of hia most endearing cbaracteristicSi And it was this sympathy, 
together with his great imaginative powers and sound Bcholarahlp, 
that enabled him to write hiatory in a style which woo and held the 
layman as web as the acholar and specialistp 

Breasted was bom Angusl 37, 19&5 in Rockford, nUnois, at that 
time a town of about 8,000 inhabitanta, where his father was a hard¬ 
ware merchants His ancestors, who were of English and Neiberlaiid 
stock, had lived on this contiuent for more than two hundred years. 
The family name was originally \an Breesiedei ^nung Breasted 
attended North Western CoUege {now North Central College) at 
Napervilloj HMnois, and took bis B+ A. there in 1888^ In the long 
vacations while at college^ and later at the semi nary, he worked at 
various occupations, indnding banking and pharmacy, and he be¬ 
came a registered pharraaeist* The family life was whQl<^nie and 
tinged by a strong religiotis feeling, and it was not surprising that 
an energetic ^'oung man of great strength of character abonld have 
thought of the ministry as a career, and that this idea ahonld have 
been encouraged by his family and friends. In that time and 
region it was natural for the religious atimKphere to he somewhat 
^^fundameiitalist” and it is quite understandable that when 
Breasted^s belief in the literal inerrancy of the Hebrew scriptures 
was shaken, though by his own theological profeasors, he gave up 
his intention of being a CongregationBl minister. Howerw, et the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Breasted had become greaUy inter¬ 
ested in the Hebrew language end in the ancieat history of the 
Near East, and he determined to continue his studies in those Adds. 
He went to the Graduate School of Yale Hniveiaity, where he took 
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his M. A. in 1892i His instructOT, W. 11. Harper, was then leTO- 
lutioniaing the teaching of Hebrew; his three tMt-books for the 
elementary study of that language had gone through nujuerou? 
editions during the 1800's, While Breasted was at Yale Harper 
accepted the inritatioo to become the first president of a revivified 
University of Chicago, and keenly aware of Breaated's abilities and 
desiring to broaden his future Department of Semitic Languages 
at Chicago, he urged his pupil to study Egyptian at Berlin under 
Erman, father of the modern acientific study of that ancient lan¬ 
guage. Breasted took his M. A. at Yale with high honors, having 
actually passed the equivalent of the doctor's examination, but not 
having completed the residence requirements for that degree. He 
proceeded to hia doctorate at Berlin, presenting as his thesis an 
edition of the sun-hymns of the El 'Amarneh period, and not long 
afterwards he became a member of the faculty of the Universitv 
of Chicago, where he was to remain for the rest of his life. He was 


soon drawn into the work of the great Egyptian dictionary which 
waa being compiled by the Qerman Academies under the direction 
of Etman at Berlin, In 19DO and 1001 he copied inscriptions for 
the dictionary in many European museums and made two explora¬ 
tory and recording campaigns in Egypt and Ifubia in 1905-1907 
as Director of his first expedition for Chicago. He returned to 
Egypt in 1908 and copied for the Berlin dictionary the inscriptions 
of the temple at Abn Simbel in Hubia. Later he helped translate 
and edit for the dictionary inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom, 
Although he spent many years reading hieroglyphic, hieratic, Md 
Coptic texts with his students and making careful studies of his¬ 
torical and other texts, his deepest interest was always to re-create 
the great civilixations of the ancient Kear East and especially 
Egpt. He early undertook the prodigious task of copying or 
collating and then translating all the Egyptian texts of historical 
mportance from the beginning down to the Persian conquest of 
Egy^t m 526 n. a period of more than two miUennia and a half, 
^ the yttrs during which he was preparing the volumes of the 
Annsni Eg^pi, Breasted had constantly with him on 

^ travels between Cbc^ and Egypt or various European 
ld"a“ « f "telescope" bag for his manuscript, 

study of the historical inscriptions. He feirUiat the better 
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uDderstud of loDg*kuowii inBcriptionfl required the Tc&t^te- 
moDt of certain episode in Egyptian hietoryj while at the same 
time cocuatant fresh discoveries made advisable the publication of 
new facta for students of history who were unable to use the original 
doduneDts# Moreoverj he believed that now the subject could be 
presented more significantly than as a mere catalogue of available 
facta. With the eye of hia imagination Breasted could reconstruct 
the ancient Egyptian scenes as any of his colleagues who have been 
his companions on tbe Xile can testify. One of his former pupils 
rememberB^ with a thrill^ standing with him above Deir el Bahri on 
the great clifiT overlooking the Theban plain while he re-created the 
teeming life of the Egyptian capital- He pictured just such a day 
in the time of the New Blingdom, when the great state barge of 
Aniuu was towed up-stream from Karnat that the god mtght make 
his yearly visit to hia temple of Lnsor. Breasted loved his ancient 
Egyptians^ and was perhaps just a trifle jealous for them. He did 
not go out of bifl way to welcome snggestiona that civilaation may 
have arisen earlier in Mesopotamia tfaan on the Nile. He usually 
felt that these views were not eupported by compelling evidence- 
But in a man of his thorough scholarship and proved soundness of 
judgment this attitude can only he considered a very slight and 
amiable bias. As with every true scholar his fundamental aim was 
the search for truth wherever it might lead. 

The History of Eyypi appeared in print before the Ancient 
Records. When it was issued in 1905 it was haded at once as a 
monnmeut of sound learning and as an extraordinarily clear and 
logical presentation of the atory cf an andent civilization. It waa 
in this latter quality particularly thut the book excelled. The works 
of one or two other great historians of Egypt show equallj sound 
scholarship, but their chronid® have not the vision and euthusia^ 
of Breaated's. The Eistory has hdd its own imehallenged. It has 
been reprinted numerous timesj has been translated into Germanj 
Eussian, French, and Arabic, and has been reproduced in BraiBe 
for the benefit of blind students. In this book Breasted brings the 
story of Egypt down to the conquest by Persia in 52b c. ^ He was 
much less interested in the Persiao and Graeco^Botoan periods, for 
the free development of the native genins of Egypt bad proctically 

«iided with the fall of the SXTI Dynasty. 

The four volumes of the jlnctfot Beeordi of E^j/pi eppeatfid m 
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190 S-0? and mnfitituie Me of the principal monun^euts to hia 
acholaisliip and tremendous energy and industry- A fifth rolmne 
contains full indeies prepared by his pupila. The loons of each of 
the many hundred monuments dealt with is given by the authofj as 
well as fall references to all publications in whole or in part^ so 
that scholars are able to control the translations by recourse to the 
originala or the publications. There are also copious notes and 
transliterations of numerons proper names and other words and 
phrases. 

Breasted's early studies of the ■Amarneh faymns together with 
necessary work in preparation for his history had interested him iu 
the development of Egyptian religion. In 1908 and 1910 appeared 
the text volumes, in autograph, of Kurt Setbe^s great ediiiou of 
the Pyramid Texts of the V and Y1 Dynasties, containmg copies of 
the hieroglyphic text of these earliest Egyptian religious inscrip- 
tiona, many of which reflected the thought of an age much older 
than that of the inscriptions themselves. Breasted restudied these, 
read portions of them with his students, and became interested in 
comparing the beliefs and ideas to be found there with those of later 
periods of Egyptian history. Therefore when he was iaTited to 
deliver the Morse lectures at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York he chose Egyptian religion a$ his subject and the lec¬ 
tures were published in iBia as The Beveiopmeni of Religion a«d 
ThMyht in Aucieni Egypt Twenty years later he returned to 
this Bubject in his o/ CousckncB, published in 1993. In 

the later book he was concerned with demonstrating the compara¬ 
tive newness of the ^VAge of Character as contrasted with the 
Age of Weapon” and also with presenting evidence for the in¬ 
fluence of Egyptian moral and social ideals on the authors of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, whUe he was able to base his conclusions upon 
the fruits of his own and others^ lesearthes during the twenty jear^ 
since the publication oi his earlier work. 


Br,i.W TO Dot cODtent with Wliig th. storr of Bmit Ho 
.00 intoDKly oODorood with the idw. of hriDjiog homo to the 
mo^tD TOtom world ito dobt to the gDoit civilimtioD. of the 
ODomot No. Eort. He often ooid that, much e, h. admired Ih. 
morreuooo eontribotio. of Grew, to ond phUooophe. ho w«i 
..le, of th, prerelent belief omong wineoted lojumo thoi “ eeerr- 
thmg begm. „th the Gemho.” A oomowhot sneering oUmiUm io 
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EgyptittB art publiahed by an erointnt claaaical oollfiagne rA hia was 
frequently mentioned by him, with a anort of diegust, M an example 
of the evil effects of ignorance* He determined to write a text-book 
for nee in secondary schools and coU^eSj deacribing the rise and 
derelopment of the ancient cnltnreSj induding those of Greece and 
Rome, The result of this determination was the publication inl9l6 
of that remarkable book jlneienl Times: d Hisiory af the Early 
World, in which Breasted, beginning with palaeolithic man, brought 
the story of civilization down to the fall of Home. For many years 
he had been giving a course at the UnWersi^ of Chicago on the 
ancient history of the Near Elast and had through his colleagues 
kept himself abreast of discoreries in the Mesopotamian field as 
well as in the Egyptian. This course was meant for more advanced 
undergraduates at the TTniTcraity and was well attended by them, 
hut the lectures were also regularly attended by graduate atudente 
of Semitics, and these latter were occasionally startled by being 
called upon by the lecturer to translate inscriptional matenal which 
was being used to illustrate come point. The book dficical Times 
baa been widely used througboat the world and has undoubtedly 
done more than any other single work to propagate a general 
knowledge of the debt of modem civilisation to the ancient Near 
East. It has been translated into Swedieb and Arabic and in an 
abridged edition into Japanese and Malay. Another version of the 
book, published u few years ago as The Conquest of Ci^iaKion, 
has been translated into Spanish. The hook is copiously illnstrated 
and Breasted gave much thought to this feature of bis ex^ition. 
When a second edition was needed, he took care that the text was 
brought up to date and new illustrative material added, ^e new 
editiL appeared in 1935 and was the Ust of bis worb to be 


published during his lifetime, , , a * i 

Breasted was married in Berlin, gmu after taking his doctorate 
in 1894, to Frances Hart, a compatriot, who with her s^ters wk 
studying music and German there. They went to gyp^ on ^ 
wedding journey and she was his almost constant comp^oa on bm 
trips to Egypt or to Europe for twenty-five ye^, until senoua lU- 
nJTbegan to make it difBcuIt for her to travel, A few yearn afto 
her death Breasted^e friends were gUd to ieam of his mamage to 
her sisters 
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President Harper had made good hia offer of a post on the Chicago 
faculty, but the early years there ’w^cro full of difficulty and struggle 
for Breasted. He vas the first scholar appointed to the faculty of 
flELj American univereity for the purpose of teaching in the field of 
Egyptology, and his subject was considered a decided luinryi W. 
Mai Muller^ born three years before Breasted and also a brilliant 
pupil of Ennan^s, had been in Philadelphia since 1390j but he was 
teaching Hebrew and Greek at a theological seminary and bo far as 
we know gave no fonnsl instruction in Egyptian until many years 
later* Breasted^s stipend was pitifully small and to support him¬ 
self and his family he wita obliged to give popular lecturea whereTer 
and whoperer opportunity offered* The frequent journeys exhausted 
him and they also consumed mnch Taluable time, but they troiiied 
him in clear interesting eipoBition, the basis for Ms ams: 3 ing later 
success in popularisation. Fortunately President Harper appre¬ 
ciated him and gave him leaves of aheence to work for the Berliji 
dictionary in the muaeuma of Europe. Here it was that Breaflted 
laid the basis for his work on the historical mEcriptionB and on the 
Ei&tory itself* Financial etringeucy was relieved as promotion 
came ateadilyi and with the publication of the History in 1905 he 
attained a full profeseorehip and the recognition whioh he had 
already received among his Enropeau collesgues. 

Breasted had a youthful zest for life. His temper was Bangujpe 
and optimistic rather than otherwise. His habit of constant hard 
work left biro little opportunity for diversiong but when he was fic* 
for a short time from the presBure of duty he took great delight in 
music, the theatre, and in conversation on a wide variety of aub- 
jecte* He had a mellow and pleasing tenor voice which he had too 
little opportunity to use. He had not much time after Ms early 
youth for outdoor sports nor the money to spend on them, but he 
had ridded as a young mau and occasionally rode later, though thcfic 
mstanees were chiefiy eiploratory journeys in Egypt or Mesopo- 
tamia. He had a welhknit figure, a trifle under middle heights with 
the sloping shoulders and slightly bowed legs that often go with 
strong and active bodies. His abstemious diet and regnlar habits 
kept him in eioeUent health for the moat part, but his long hours 
of work and the increasingly heavy load of responaibility that he 
earned, from time to time produced attacks of nervous indigestion. 
He was high-strung, but his nerves were under remarkable control- 
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His hair turned white fit an early age, and his mfignifioent head 
was famous. HU appearance changed little in the laat thir^ years 
of hU life. His fim jaw and erect carriage bespoke the man of 
resolution and action, but bis eye was the eye of a poet and 
phUosophei. 

Few men ia the world of scholarship, it seems to ne, can hare 
lived to see their dreama come true and their visions reach fulfil¬ 
ment to such an estent as did Breasted. From the time when he 
first visited the tombs at El ‘Amarneh on hU wedding jonrney and 
found that marauders had only lately sadly damaged the test of one 
of the beautiful sun-hymns which had formed the subject of his 
doctoral dissertation, he had felt most keenly the necesei^ of record¬ 
ing accurately the inscriptions of the known monuments of Egypt 
before they were irrevocably ruined by vandalism or eipoeure to the 
weather. Many were altogether unpublished and many others had 
been published inadequately or so long ago that the rcoord had 
little value for modern scholarship. To leam the story of '' the 
career of man " the known records must be preserved for study and 
new records must be discovered. Breasted had long dreamed of an 
organization which might play a large part in followmg ont b« 
aims, and immediately after the Great War he succeeded in sit¬ 
ing the active support of Mr. John D. BockefeUer, Jr. e a 
beginning was made on the great Assyrian dictionary at Chi^. 
Breasted headed an eipedition of reconnaisaance to Egv^t, Meao^ 
potamia, Syria, and Palestine in 1920. He then c^e home an 
laid his pU™. A corpus was to be made of one of the ^t das^ 
of Egyptian religious Uteratur^the Middle Kingdom Co^ Terte. 
The firet great volume of this corpus wm m the press when 
died. The inecriptions of the more important 
were to be copied. Three great volumes on ^cee of Medinet H^u 
had appeared; two on the Karnak inscriptions were in the p^. 
A geol^cal eipedition had surveyed the remmns of p^to™ 
msHn Egypt and published three volum«._ pother expedition 
was recording Old Kingdom tombs at 

the collaboration of the Egypt Explore ion Pd^ne 

doing a similar work at the great temple a ^ T ■ . aMsnTia 

, , ATiD+ftlLft a six-year dig at the mound of 

and in the mountains of Anatolia a J e t-Vm 

Alishar bad been completed. Extensive excavations had sJso taken 
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place or wore in progress at Khorsated, TeU Asmar, and at Khafajo 
in 'Iraq, at PetsepoJis in Iran, and at Chatal HiiyiUc and el Jndeydeli 
in North Syria^ From them was passing a constant stream of in¬ 
formation in varying forms to the great new Oriental Institute 
building at Chicago where it oonstantly increased the materials 
gathered there for the study of ancient man. Sreasted was the 
center of all this, as he hsd been the planner of It all. 

In spite of his multifarious executive ooncems Breasted did not 
abandon scholarly work. In the period following the war he pT<H 
pared and brought out (1930) his two-volume critical ediUon of 
the famous papyrus of the New York Historical Sodetj, The 
Edwin Smith Surgisal Papyrus. In these latter years he received 
many honors: honorary doctorates from the Universities of Cali- 
fomia, Oxford, and Princeton i honorary membership in foreign 
learned societies; the presidency of the American Historical Asso- 
ciaijon and of our own Society, 


He had latored fitfully and he saw the magnificent results of 
is a ors. e n j earned his rewards and satisfactions. When 
death ^e be was mcreifnllj .truck down in the fuU- 

mat’an great scholar, a great American, a 

great and veiy human personality, 

sJw.'S’r*' «! ftci Ameiican OriBotid 

? "”1 >•“" "‘k «Plj tkOK 

moditntiona and anpplamanta nqnirad kj tke nmnnsa of our 

laid hr the atud; of tie riaa of cifiliaalion ahoold laat aa Iona aa 
man continnn to tai, .n intarat in hia h .pi..,.,- * 


Ludlow Bull 
Epileaih a* Speiseu 
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for the SociETT^ 


HOW WELL CAN WE KNOW THE ANCIENT NEAE EAST?* 

W. E. Albeiokt 
The John's Hofeuvs 

The study of tHe ancient Near East stands on the frontier of 
humanistic research^ since it is perhaps the most difficult branch of 
learning to justify on obviona utilitarian grounds. Not only does it 
belong to a remote and now relatively uniinportant part of the earthy 
but it appertains to a time which is called tte past past ^ in the 
current jargon of a certain group of tbinlEers. It is not strange 
that students of the Ancient Orient must often be ashed to give 
reaaoii for their faith in the value of their chosen field of inveati' 
gation. Nor is it remarkable that attacks on this field become more 
frequent as its absolute importance grows- In some places the 
nnprecedented expansion of ancient oriental studies during the past 
half-century has led to their being given a somewhat factitious 
academic plaoCj as in Germany before 1933^ with the natural result 
that the representatives of other discipUnea rebel against the ap¬ 
parent lack of proportion. 

The brilliant career of the late James Henry Breasted has now 
made America the focus of interest in the recovery of the Andent 
Orient. With the rapid decline of attention to our studies in the 
German universities since 1933j America is in proceae of becoming 
the academic center of research in this field. Our leading uni- 
yer^ities have recognized its unporiance by establishing departments 
iu which it receivea attention. Our museums are fast leaving the 
univeraities behind^ with the notable eiception of the Udveisity of 
Chicago. Howeverj ^^1 this juterest is somewhat artificial^, since it 
rests too exclusively on the organizing ability of a very few en¬ 
thusiastic scbolarsj and not on a spontaneous academe demand. 
It behooves tiSj. accordingly^ to inspect our defences^ in order that 
we may not be caught napping by an onslaught from an unexpected 
direction. We are always siurounded by real or potential foes who 
think that they can use our modest income to balance some tiny 
deficit in tlieir budgets. ____ 

* Presidential addreas, delivetid at m annual m^ing af tie 

In New HaveD, April 15, 
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One of the most Toceot onslatii^hts on our position has been made 
by the German dasaical historian of the University of Ijeiprig, 
Helmuth Beire, known for two large works in the field of Greek 
and Hellenistic history.^ His attack^ which is only a symptom of 
a widespread attitude in Germany, appeared a little over a year ago 
in Walter Goetz’s d^rcAtiJ fiir Ifvlturjfeschichie. In this paper, 
entitled “ Zur Kulturgeschiehte des Alien Orients," Berve describea 
the present state of this research, aa illnstrated by the work of Sees, 
Gbtze, and Chrietenaen, praises the brilliant synthesis produced by 
these scholars, and maintains that with the appearance of their 
publications the field haa been exhausted, so far as its utility for 
the general historian is concerned, “The FttUtirffeichichfe dfis 
Alffft Orients is by no means superfinous or withont significance. 
On the contrary, it is epochal in ita importance, precisely because 
it stands at the end of the positivistie age, whose tremendous work 
it synthetizes in splendid fashion, ... It stands at the boundary 
(of the two- ages) as a proud monument of German scholarly in¬ 
vestigation. . . 

Why does Berve declare that the field now ceases to have any 
value as a subject of academic research? He wrltea! “The science 
of the Ancient Orient is condemned to inactivi^ at the moment 
when the formulation of inteUectual problems psases beyond the 
domain in which facts may be established by reason, in so far as 
it is concerned with peoples of another race, of another nature, 
whJ^ Bre,^therefoiie, IncompTehensible (to us) in the depths of their 
individuality. This science thus fails to measure up to the require¬ 
ments of the new standard of values, and consequently loses its 
ng t to exist. For the requirements of the new standard of values 
have become inexorably real for the historical sciences, at least 
within the realm of German intellectual spirit."» Again ho says; 
“ Withont a defimte, universaUy binding evaluation, it U Iraposaible 
to carry on productive investigation. This is not only an irresistible 
deduction from our present cultural or political situation, which 
denies the right of existence to a sdeooe without (our) standard 
of values, but it is also an inner necessity of scienco itself, which is 


*/)a# aiemndemricft auf prim>p«ffmpliitch^ 
anecMteie CfewAicAre, 2 voIb., I03i.a, 

•AreJtiv /Or lLtlJturji«A;Auhr<, 85. 230. 
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beginning to find its way back to tbe instinctiTe judgment eipteased 
by Treit&cblce in the beautiful words* * Man can only underataiid 
what he lovea^p” ^ Serve then proceeds to aasert that one cannot 
understand the esotic^ tmcanny life of the Ancieiit Orientj and that 
acjoordingly one cannot love it- Q. E* D. 

It is not necessary for ne to dwell at length on the further difl^ 
cuBfiion of the subject by Serve. Aa might be expectedj it pivots 
on the dogma of the E€iss€ngedanker and the author quotes with 
approval the views of Lndwig Ferdinand ClausSj Die nordische 
Seele^ For Anglo-Saxone* whose sober realism revolts against the 
metaphysical subtleties of racist psychology^ and above ell^ for 
Americansji proud of the nmny racial and national strains which 
have gone into the formation of our synthetic people* it is impossible 
to love these romantic nnrealities* though we may claim to under¬ 
stand them* just as we may try to compreheud quantum phyMcs. 
Sut Serve has made it necessary for the Orientaliat who would be 
an impartial thinker to take stock and to justify hia labor to him- 
self* as weU as to others- 

First wo fihall make a rapid survey of the pr<^e8s achieved 
hitherto in the recovery of the Ancient Orient, in all epherea of 
inv^tigation. Then we shall compare the methods employed in our 


fidd with those used in other comperflUe fields. Thirdly, we sh^ 
frankly ask onrselve®. What ifl the ntUity of our studies? Pmally, 
we shall contrast the nihilism of a Ber« with the buoyant optuniem 


tvt 9 'Rl'99sf4ul. 
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few who knew of them; Butnonf'a important treatise^ in which 
gonnd philological method was first employed, was juat about to 
appear. ]l^othing whateireT was jet known about Assyrian; Gcsenins 
and Ebdigcr had not yet published the reatilts of their studies in the 
Phoenician and South Arabian inscriptions; baldly any other of the 
many ecripta and ianguagea now known had even been discovered. 
The Htate of field and comparative archaeology was worse, since no 
one had even made a beginning in th^e disciplines, now of so great 
importance. 

Ihiring the half-century from 183fi to 1886j the foundations of 
our knowledge of the Ancient Orient were solidly laid. Egyptology 
was developed by a remarkable litlle group of men, led by scholars 
of the caliber of Lcpsiua and Brugsch, Eireh and Goodwin, de 
Hong^ and Chabns. Ijcpsius* colossal publication, DenJcfmler aus 
A^g^pt^in vnd Nubien (1849-5fi) provided a mass of rtliahle monu¬ 
mental material for study, and Brugsch^s 

(lSfi7-8, l8fi0-£) gave an elaborate eolleotion 
of words and meanings, which was not to be superseded for over 
half a century. But at the end of the period in question there was 
still no clear idea of the graminatical structure of Egyptian, and the 
only grammar with any eloim to soieutific method was Ermaa's 
Neudgyplische Grummatik (1889). In 18SO Marietie began his 
long career as cieavator, but bis undertaking w'ere nearly always 
conducted in his absence by natives, and never rose beyond the 
category of archaeological treasure-bunts, however great their value 
as pioneer work under difficult conditions may have been. It was 
not until the end of 1884 that Elinders Petrie began e;:Eeavatiiig at 
Naucnitisj where be laid the foundations of a new excavating tech¬ 
nique. In the field of Assyriology even more spectacular succcssefl 
were achieved. The deciphenueot of Old Persian was completed 
with the publication of RawUnson^s edition of the great Eehistun 
inscription in 1846+ The Assyrian enigma proved harder to un¬ 
ravel, hut yielded to the onslaughts of Hincks, Hawlinson, and 
others, between 1848 and 1855+ By the latter year general agree¬ 
ment was reached by the cuneifonaieta, but it was over twenty 
years before all competent Semitiata were convinced that cuneiform 
had been successfully deciphered. This failure to be eonviiiced was 
Daturalij due to the lack of strict philological method on the part 
of cuneiform scholars like George Smith and Jules OpperL It was 
not tmtil the German school of Assyriology was founded by Schra- 
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der in 18?3, find developed bv Friedrich Delitssch (18?4^) and 
his pupils, especially Haupt (1879-), Ziinmem ( 1883 ^). aod 
Jensen (1S35—), that rigid linguistic and philologi^ methods 
were employed. But at the end of our period there was stiJl no proper 
granimar or dictionary of Assyrian. Slesopotamian escavation, 
thanks to the devoted efforts of men like Botta, Layard, Place, and 
de Ssrzec, was definitely oa a plane above that of Egyptian esca- 
vation, though still primitive when measured by^ presen ay 
methods. The interpretation of West-Semitic inscriptions, bnl- 
liantlv inaugurated at the opening out period bj eseui^j 
reached a high-water level with Schroder's ihe pA£rtn«c * * 

(1S69), and continued to develop, thanks to the wor o enaa, 
Clermont-Gaaneau, and others. The state of archaeological re¬ 
search remained exceedingly low in Syria 

though Clermont-Gaaneau and de Vogiii laid solid foundat , 
and though an invaluable archaeological survey was under^en y 
the English Palestine Eiploration Fund. In Asia ' 

tite inscriptions had been identified and parUy wUect^ Sayre, 
18Tt—}; Schliemami (18JO-) begun atratigraphn^ exca- 

vaUon with his work at Tioy. But 

scientific archaeology, as we underetand these ^ ^ 

had come into the scene yet, though both had already appeared on 

edge of the Ancient Orient, in every possible d i^on. I^t w 
firet consider the advance made in the 

philology, and then we may tom to ex^me the state of the 
Lw dSplines, systematic excavating technique and comparative 

the very outset of the latest period that a solid foun- 
daJL tr the kno'Jiledge of Egypti-^ A^d^ <of whij 
Assyrian U only a dialect) was laid by Erman, Sethe, 
andBelitasa. the Bg^tiau 

r ot ss’’ t 

work Sgsptische Vtrivm (1899-1903). lo- 
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stmctuie. Egyptologists like 14'sTiller Senouf^ sad STea Maspspo 
rejected most of the "Berlin gramiDOr” to the end of their lilfej 
nor, of course, there is not e single competent Egyptologist left 
who does not accept it fully. In 1897 Ermen began to collect 
material for a complete Egyptian dictionary, which is now in 
process of publication ^amce I93fi); since all worda and meanings 
are now available, in £re large volumes, the fact that publication 
of the references has hardly begnn, is not so serious. Gnon 
(dtudire in Egyptian Syntax, 1923) and Gardiner {Egyptian 
Gramfnar, 1927) have progressed notably beyond the stage reached 
by Erman and Sethe, while Enuan himself, in his IfemgyptiscJve 
Grammatik (second edition, entirely rewritten, 1933) has brought 
the important language of the New Empire into linguistic shelter. 
Even the veied problem of vocaliaatJon, particularly difficult in a 
script where only consonants are written as a rule, is now being 
solved (Sethe, Albright, 193^-). We stand just before a period 
of remarkable actiTity in the field of comparative HanutiHSeraitic 
research, which will undoubtedly coutribute much to our under¬ 
standing of the evolution of the Egyptian language, as well as of 
the relations between Egj’pt and Asia. 

In the cuneiform field we can chronide e^jual progress. De- 
litzsch’s three books, Assynschet Wdrttrbueh (18&7—), Astyriseke 
Grammsijk (1889), and Atsyrisches Bandieorter^uch (1897), 
based mainly on his own and Hauptia work, have proved to be an 
even more solid foundation for Accadian than ETman’'$ were for 
Egyptian, owing again to the disadvantage at which the latter was 
placed by the absence of vocalbatiop in Egyptian. The field has 
^wn more and more complex, because of the constantly increas¬ 
ing mass of published cuneiform inscriptions from every historical 
period and from every country in Western Asia. Thanks especiallv 
to the efforts of Zimmera, TJngnad, Landsberger, and Lewy, to¬ 
gether with their pupils, especially von Soden, our knowledge of 
Ac^ian IS now remarkably exact, and a relatitelv complete his¬ 
torical gra^ar can be written in which the phonetic, morpho¬ 
logical, syntactic peculiarities of Babylonian and Aseyiian can 
be traced for about 3300 and 1500 years, respectively, while much 
can be said about local dialects. Owing to the progress of com- 
parebve Semitic grammar m the hands of Barth, Brockelmann, 
end many etbere, it b possible to trsice the evolution of Accadiaa 
throngh a period of perhaps four millcnniB, The lexicographical 
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^dies of Mdssncrj h^ishergoT^ Bezoldj. fijid otherB haTt vastly 
enriched AccadiaD lesieography^ while the work on the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionarj_^ imder the direction of Poebelj mil before 
long provide an invaluable tool for reseamb in this fieldi It is 
surprising how few passages in Accadian literature atih defy inter- 
prctation^ Owing to the wealth of matetial availablOi the prospect 
of rapid progress in clearing away the remaining obsouxitiea and 
uncertainties is much brightef in Accadi&n than in Egyptian. 

When we turn to the remaining scripts and languages of the 
ancdent Near Eastj it is impossible not to be surprised by the unln^ 
termpted discovery of new scripts as well aa new languages. The 
day of diminishing returns has not dawned; every year or two 
seems to yield at least one new gcript^i and the number of new 
languages and dialects increases by geometric progression- Hit- 
tite cuneiform has been detupheredj and Hittite may now be read 
better than Accadian wafi fifty years ago. Thanks to Erozny 
{1915^), PorreT, Friedrich, Got^, Sommer, Sturtcvant, imd 
others, our knowledge of Hittite grammar and lericography is as 
solidly esiabliahed as that of Accadian then was, though perhaps not 
$0 couipletei But with the publication of the Bo^azkoy texts^ nu- 
merous other tongues have become accessible to the investigatorj 
including Luwjan and HuTriaii+ The latter has become particU' 
larly important:^ owing to the decipherment of the Ugarit alpbabetj 
in which a number of Hurrlan texts are found, and to the publi¬ 
cation of the tablets from the Kirkuk region, which are full of 
Eurrian nmnea and wordSi The Hnman field is oow being opciied 
up rapidly, owing to the work of Ifeaserschimdt, Bort, Hnguad, 
Forrer, Thureau-Dangin, Friedrich, and Spelaer, to mention the 
men who have worked most effectively here. Ita potential import¬ 
ance is very great. Clc^ely related to Hittite and Luwian la the 
tongue of the Hittite hieroglyphic texts, which long defied de- 
ciphennent, but has recently been attacked with marked success 
by Meriggi (19^8—>, Forrer, Gdb, Boesert, and Hrozn^- How¬ 
ever, a great deal remains to be done before eonvinciug tfanalations 
esu be offered- We have no room here to spesk of the progr^ 
made in the studv of Lycian, Lydian, Yimnic, etc., in which dc^ 
mains Friedrich is easily the ablest of the men now at jork- Nor 
can we speak of Elamite in detail, bat it mmt be observed that 
the diflcovery at Persepplia of many thotisanda of doctsmente wnt- 
ten in NwhSuflisn wili provide a mine of materia] for fatcre in- 
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Among the most active investigators in hold in 
recent years we mny mentioii Hdabg and now PoebeJ. 

The moat interesting and difficult of all the languages written 
in cuneiform is undoubtedly Sumerian, a tongue which was already 
dead before SODO b. c., though it was cultivated in Babylonian 
priestly circles down to the Cluiatian era and perhaps even beyond. 
For decades there were able scholars who denied its existence as a 
real speech, maintaining that it was an artificial creation of the 
priests. It is now a generation since any competent student has 
held this viewj which seems absurd in the light of our present 
knowledge. Thanks especially to the work of Thureau-Dangin, 
Langdon, Belitzsch, Deimel, and Poebel, whose Sumeriieke Gravt- 
Tnstik (ldS3) Was epoch-making, we now possess a very good 
knowledge of Sumerian. In Delitzsch’a Sumewehes Qhssar and 
DeLmels ^umerisches Xnikon we possess useful dictionaries, 
though the number of workers in this field U too small for rapid 
progress. However, the Uuportaticie of Sumerian ia undoubtedly 
growing steadily, and new workera are certain to he attracted to 
so interesting and productive a field. 


If we turn to the Semitic alphabetic scripta and the inacrij^^ 
tions written in them, we shall also note unprecedented progress. 
First came the discoveries of very early Canaanito (Hebrew) and 
Aramaic inscriptions at Sham'al (Zinjirli) in northern Srria 
(lass—). In 1A33 the discovery of the sarcophagus of Ahlito, 
king of Byblufi, carried the antiquity of the Phoenician alphabet 
back to the twelfth or thirteenth century n.o., and nearlv every 
year since then witnessed the finding of additional evidence 

^ n "I Gardiner^s partial decipherment 

?fi P™t«-Sinaitic inscriptions, found first by Petrie in 
190ft, was followed by the discovery of more inscriptions and by 
numeroiu attempts at dwipherment (Cowley, Eisler, Grimme, 
Sprenghn^ Butin Albright, etc.), none of which ia entirely con* 
nncing. The most important work m this field is that of Butin. 
Meimwhde severd fini^ m Palestine have almost closed the gap 

effc^ve interpretation of the former seems to be onlv a matter of 

back at least a thousand years before the date of the Mesha Stone. 


' Cf. fiuttetin XiB, Or. Set,, Na, 
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Howerer^ the most recent iiscoTeries hs.Te complicated the prob¬ 
lem of scripts in Sjria-Paleatiiie by ducloaing the exiatenoe of at 
least fow cdhe^ systems of writing: the cuneiform ftlpluabet^ the 
syllabic script of Byblus,* a new alphabetifcrm scnpt from the 
same place/ and a linear script froni Hoab/ 

The decipheTmcnt of the enneiform alphabetic teita merita a 
special paragraph, because of its exceptional importance^ Dis¬ 
covered almost entirely at TJgarit (Efts esh-ShaiiLrali and Slioet 
el-Beiite) on the coast of northeni SyrlUj since 1959^ by Schaeffer 
and Chenet]. they were deciphered by Bauer and Dhormej^ and 
bare been published by YiroUeand and Dhonne+ The most im¬ 
portant work in the interpretation of these documents has been 
accompliabed by the above-mentioned scholars and Fnednehj Gins¬ 
bergs etc* Since they prove to be in a northern dialect of Canaanitej 
and to be closely related to the Phoenician mythological literature 
described by Philo Bj^hlins^ there can be no reasonable donbt that 
we have here part of the long-lost Fhocnician literature of the 
second millennium n- c- 

During the past fifty years very great progress has also been 
made in collecting and interpreting the Sontb-Arabian inscrip- 
tionfi| aa weU aa the graffiti in derived alphabets found in Sortt 
Arabia, and generally called Lihyamc, Thamudic^ and Safaitic* 


prcvisiaiially Ko. 4-6, Thm Kripl belongs ta thu lat. 

third iDlUeiiniiin]. 

^ E«« DnnMd, 3/itpero, Vol. T, pp- 
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The writi-r bellcTn that the Lnscriptfon w nauch oldtr than the relief 
perhaps to tfae latter pirt of tbe tblrd millEODiuio. In of 
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S«oDd, the relief is in a mUngul^ *P*« 'o**^*^ «»ideriWj 
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tbe erigJnsl fist surf«e of the stoM. Third, tie ioniooUl lio. below ^ 
fourti lins of toit, oriffioslly seporstiog it from * oo rcngir flftl 

line, sunds in no r«ogni«blo TsUtionship to npper edge of the 
pressed sptee emplorsd lor the relief. FourUi, e J™ * ® ■ . 

resembles tbst of tbe K8r4m.Sln stolse from tie middle of ^e ttl^rd 
milUBnium m- e|- more closely thou It does sny «tels of tbe se»nd nuJlM- 
nini yet known. . iftb, tie «rlpt itself is st sll l^e say 
«ript. hut may easily be , Tariaat of tie .y11eb« o-^ipt Si^, 

Btld-ah. like maoy other large site* to repon, was oc^ptod^io^e 
last tiird of tie tiird qjillenniiniii of. Glueek, 
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At the beginning of the period the number of evailable texts was 
greatly increafied by the explorations of Glaser, and in the p^t 
few years there hss been a new influx of material, together with 
the first excavations. To list all the scholars who have contributed 
materially to the interpretation of these inscriptions would be 
tedious; we may single out RhodokanakU as by far the moat im- 
portant recent investigator in this field. 

hfodern archaeological technique is almost entirely the product 
of the past half-century, and the rapidly developing field of com^ 
parative archaeology was in ite infancy leas than a generation ago. 
The pioneer work between 1342 and 1880 consisted almost exclu¬ 
sively of unsupervised digging by natives, whose work wns occa- 
aionally visited by the archaeologist in charge. Perhaps the worst 
sinners in this respect were blariette Pasha in Egypt and Hor- 
musd Rassam in kleaopotamia; the work of Botta and Layard, but 
especially of Place, was on a aomewhst higher level. Best of the 
nndertaldngs in this field at that time were the little-known exca¬ 
vations (1849—) of the English geologist, Loftos, who excelled in 
accuracy, in understanding of the possibilities of stratigraphy, and 
in attention to unexciting detail. 

In 1870 a new era dawned in field archaeology-—strangely enough 
as the result of the work of a dilettante banker, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, at Hiasarlik, generally believed to be the site of Homeric 
Troy. Here for the first time it was recognired that a town^itc 
might contain the accumulation of many successive periods of 
ocenpation, separated by more or less complete destroctioins. This 
discovery, which seems so obvious today, was long opposed by 
archaeologists of standing. However, Sehliemann’a method re¬ 
mained primitive and rather ruthless until Diirpfeld joined his 
staff in 1882 and created the technique of digging mounds. Dbrp- 
feld^s outstanding achievement lay in the emphasis he placed on 
accurate planning and levelling of constructional remains, with 
careful analysis of details. 

The next major contribution was made hy Flinders Petrie io 
(1880—). Possessed of uncommon originality and inde¬ 
pendence of approach, he soon discovered that such unimportant 
remains as broken pottery might be used to advantage for chrono¬ 
logical purposes. The turning-point came at Naucratis in 1885, 
where Greek pointed pottery provided the point of departure. At 
Tell el-Heei in Palestine, five years later, he excavated strati- 
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mphicaUj in the second mound to be attached m thifi fe^oDj 
Troy being the first; in his publication the foUowing year be in¬ 
cluded numeroua plates made up eidnsiTcly of ^a^nga o po 
sherds. Contemporary archaeologists jeered, but Pe le was 
lutely right, and no archaeologist who is worthy of the name 
fails to devote careful attention to broken fragments of nnpaiPt^ 
pottery, which have become the type-fosails of the escavator. n 
1901 Petrie capped his previous ceramic research hy publis ng 
JJiMpolis Pon«i his brilliant discovery of sequence-dating. 

The method of ejcavating, analyzing, and recording b 
constructional remains and fortifications, first intiodnced by Dorp- 
feld, was applied by bis contemporary, Koldewey, who 
ging at Assos in the same year that the 
then continued at Zinjirli in Syria, and fin^y ^ c 
work at Babylon (1899-). Koldewey and 
Jordan, Noldeke, and others, have establiahed the highest 
yet attained for architects’ excavations in s^atifi^ sites, K 7 
himself was inclined to neglect artifacts, but 
lized them fully, as may be seen from the reports on the ex««- 

tiDU ol tbe Koldeire, »*<»l •"> ‘I h,,, J.a 

appeared. The methods of Dbrpfeld and f 
bSliantly applied in Egypt by Borchsrdt ^d HoUcher. 

In 1900 Beisner began hia excavations m 

veloped a new technique, J end bv Petrie 

EeisWr was strongly influenced both by 
from whose respective schools he drew the 

supply. With use of pho- 

filing and recording the world has equaUed the 

tography. No elevator S,ibited by 

T “ •‘TLrwor^ eT^the tomb of Queen Iletep-heres. In 
Beisner m ^ be sdd that no phase is neglected, 

tTiut 

^ treatment of 

ing. Of coui«, all ^oUowed closely by his 

especially in dealing with ^as created the moat 

pupils, Fisher, Winlock, and ' ^Tstors. His methods have 
important contemporary schoo n^tablT by WooUeyr Frank- 

been copied by British archaeologisfa, notab y y 
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itrrt (whose trainiiig was almost wholly English), Garstang, Guy, 
Rowe, Starkey, and hare powerfnlly influeaced German and French 
ezcSTators. 

The high-water mark in field archaeology has been attained dni^ 
ing the past ten years by the expeditions of the Oriental Institnte, 
which has drawn the best arailable talent from every source. In 
the excavation of mounds Fisher, Frankfort, and their pupils have 
shown how much historical material may be recovered by digging 
relatively wide areas, recording everything, and interpreting the 
results by the most up-to-date methods of comparative archaeology. 
In recording inscriptions and reliefs Nelson and his assistants have 
raised a new standard of mechsmcal accuracy, artistic excellence, 
and sound interpretation. Hdlscher's architectural work repre¬ 
sents the culmination of the progress so far achieved by the Ger¬ 
man schooL We may rest assured that, iu coming years, archaeo¬ 
logical method will become more and more refined, so that the 
amount excavated with a given sum of money will progressively 
dwindle, and the results obtained in a given area or volume will 
steadily increase. The importance of chemical, geological, and 
biological methods, such as poUeu analysis and dendrochronology, 
is certain to become greater as time goes on. 

Comparative archaeology is a relatively new discipline, which 
arose first in the study of prehistoric European materials, during 
the second half of the nineteeuth centory, ss wdl as more or less 
contemporaneously in the study of painted Greek vases. It was 
not until the last decade of the century that the comparative study 
of pottery reached a plane, thanks to the work of men like Furt- 
wangter and Pettier, where it could claim independent bUtorical 
value. With the general acceptance of Petrie’s new point of view, 
this discipline has continued to develop until it is now a most 
effective instrument in the hands of a Frankfort. The compara¬ 
tive traatment of arehitectiiTe in the Ancient Orient has also 
reached a very high standard in the work of Andrae, Watzinger, 
and Engelbach. Since 1919 the study of ancient art has been 
revolutionized by the briUiant book of H. Schafer, 7on dsr agyp- 
tischtn the best work in the field of comparative oriental 

art is being done by scholars like Moortgat. Host investigation 
in this field is stiU of unequal value, and the methodology is 
decidedly heterogeneous. So long as men of the caliber of Herr- 
feld and Moortgat (with whom the writer agrees) can differ by 
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a HuHeiiiiiiiM and fi lialf with regaid to the date of the Tell 
Hdlf orthoeUtes, it is obvious that we are in some respects still 
in the kindoTgarten, However, material unpTOvement here can 
onlj be expected from additiopfll stratigrapbic evidence J in otter 
words, the further development of comparative archaeolo^ ia con- 
tingent On the further exteosion of the methods employed bj the 

Heisner school of field archaeologj'. 

That we have now leached a point in onr knowledge of tne 
Ancient Orient where siicceasftil handbooks and syntheses ‘'^*7 
made, has been emphasiaed by Berve, though we do not agrM ^ 
this point marks the end of productive in^ estigation 
contrary I Egyptian culture is adequately and aut on J 
trayed by Erman, Ranke, end Sees; Mesopotamian civiLaation 
receives the same treatment in Meissner's remarkably comp e 
work: Asia Minor has been given similar consideration by (^t«: 
Watnnger and Nielsen have prepared hanjooka of 
and Arabisn culture. The SealUxikon der TorsesckjcMe «d ^e 
Reanezikon dsr AsstfriolOffie are examples of efiorts ^ 
increasing need for cyclopaedic treatment 0 ^ e ^ 

data, & need well provid^ for m the classical field by Pauly 

Wissowa, Daremberg-SagHOy etc- , 

Comp.ri«.o. .« "th'SciUt Orient 

i ■“‘= "‘r.«rp"»t5s; 

them. Whence take the relative paumty of-rkers in our field 

into account, this compariaon will yield 

In the department o ^ is undoubtedly more at home 

very unequal result. The ^ 

m the technique of ^he methods used by 

be successful in problems of ^ considering 

grammarians and leiicographera ^,, 1*5 are aa eood In 

SHdative difficulty of our r^^mean“ 

fact, the claasical scholar is ^r P® other hand, the tempU- 

ings and principles ™ ^ grammatical obecarities Is 

tion to be cavalier m the treatment 01 graaim 
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ncdotibtedly grtater in the mterpretation of imperfectlj undw- 
stood texts/and ie characteristic of many oontemporary students in 
our field. ComparatiTe linguistic sdenoe hm been more honored 
in the breach than la the observance, as pointed out last year by 
Professor Kent, but it must be cmpbasi^ed that the situation in 
the Semitic field is not nearly bo serious he indicated, since hm 
lUuBtrationB were mostly drawn from the work of scholars ree<^- 
nized as linguistically iucotupetent in nearly all Orientalistic cir¬ 
cles. While it is. quite true that analytical and iuterpretatiTe 
philological xeeeardi of the kind now familiar in the classical, 
modem European, and biblical fields has hardly been begun by 
Egyptologists and A^syriologists, it is aJso true that the gain from 
tVilfl negative orientation of research has been much greater than 
the loss: first, because its necessarily subjective character would 
injure the reputation of our studies; Becondly, because our field 
would be duttcred with unfounded hypotheses before it was com¬ 
pletely ready for cultivation. However, Grapow and Pieper have 
begun to study Egyptian s^Hstic and literary phenomena, while 
Sf^ott hfiB commenced the historical arraDgcmant of Accadian 
literary teita by statistical obserr&tion of their stylistic usages- 
It is not nccefisary to repeat what we have aaid about the his¬ 
torical relation between arebaeological research in northern Medi¬ 
terranean regions and iu the Kear Eaat» From its very natutCi 
archscolo^cal technique is not bound by sharp limitg, and tech¬ 
nique may be transferred from one region to another with relative 
ease. On the whole, European archaeology owes more to Near 
Eastern studies than the reverse. The precise and painstaking 
attentioii to detail that characterizes the best Scandinavian archae¬ 
ology, for example, is no greater than that shown by Eeisner and 
Woolley in digging royal tombs. Of eouree^ the best North-Emro- 
pean and American archaeological work can bold np a standard 
of metictilous care in dealing with unexciting houBes and areas 
which Orientaliate have seldom reached* Climatic and other causes 
alfio make it difficult for the members of a staff to do mudi of 
the actnal digpng themselveg. It is mfitructive to note that 
Kjaer^s efforts to transplant Danish methods to Palestine in X936, 
1929, and 1931 did not yield the expected resnUts; hia work was 
very good, but did not yield any new technical method. In com- 
paiatiTe archaeology we are witnessing a remarkable fxwion of 
fields, especially in the hands of ChiMe, Frankfort, Y. Miillet, 
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Matz, and others, following in the footatepa of Poulflcn and von 

Biding. 

We have passed rapidly OT^^r the principal fields of Ancient 
Oriental researebj and have appraised their present state in the 
light of their history and of conditioms in parallel Shall 

We set oni^lvea the task of estimating the extent to which we can 
penetrate into the heart of the Ancient Orient and can tmderatai^ 
it as we would understand a more modern civilization ? Berve s 
use of such terms as “exotic" and “strange" at ouk removM 
us from the domain of solid anthropological investigation to that 
of romanticism. His eomparicon of the relation between ancient 
Egyptian culture and modern European with the contrast between 
the Egj'ptian landscape and the European (German?) is singu¬ 
larly illogical. To Americans, whose country inclndea geographn^ 
ets diverse from one another fis the forests of ifaine, e 
prairies of Kcbraakay the jungles of central Florida, and tomd 
deserts of Aii^ona^ sach a comp^ison belongs in the o e 

unreal. The writer, who has lived for twelve years of his I^e lu 
ChUe, for sixteen years in different parte of the United States, 
and for most of the past sixteen years m Palestme, finds the fcile 
Valley, with which he is familiar, far more homdite than oeutial 
and eastern Germany, where he has spent three days. 

Since there is no direct objective criterion by which we may 
measure the extent of onr penetration into the ultunate natoe 
(whatever that obscure term may mean) of any paycholo^eal 
organism, whether individual or social, we must find mdu^t 
means of eatunatiug onr knowledge. A brief consideration of the 
possibilities and limitaUons with which we a« fac^ m deali^ 
with any cultural phenomena of a psychological usture, my ^ 
of dec Jvc importance to ua at this e^ of our 
is an apparently impassable harrier set up betere the ^ 

who wishes to understand the complex 
any human organism. The intelligent 
reLni^ that he emmot pierce the veil of per^naLly w 

complexity and the intricate play of combinaW fac^ 
1 It LB & conwuopplflc® that a man s wife 

d«, Mi »d 

Xenophon'sXription of So^tes may be paralleled innumerable 
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times in letter litenttnre, Ttie biogtapMcal school to ’flfhich 
Strachejj Maurolsj Nioobonj and Ludwig belongs has tried to solve 
the enigma of personality by psychological methods^ but this eim- 
ply introdiiees a new group of unknown factors into an already 
complex aitimtionj ainee the measure of eOTrectness found in the 
widely diverging systems of Freudj Adler, Jung, Wertheimer^ etc-, 
cannot be objectively calculated^ Maurois frankly admits that the 
rdle of the biographer ie like that of the portrait painter^ to repro¬ 
duce the subject as he sees it^ with accurate delineation of facts^ 
with Bueh psychological insight as he can obtain by analysis aided 
by flashes of inhiition^ and with constant attention to artistic com- 
pleteuess of the resulting picture. 

Nor are we sitnated much more favorably when we deal with 
cultural or social groups^ since the difficulty of estimating con¬ 
cealed psycbologicai factors in the individual is replaced by the 
equal one of combining the innumerable dcmeuta and teudeucies 
of any culture into a picture which is fair to most of the data. 
The same is true when we try to evaluate Msiorical movements 
and to control the hidden causes of cultural mutations. Robin¬ 
son's ** new history ^ of a few years back was reallj the same type 
of critical historiography that hia predecessors had developed in 
the nineteenth centnrj'^ colored by a new dogmatism, bom of a 
melioristic enthusiasm, ilodero historical methods have revolu¬ 
tionized the writing of history^ because they have given us new 
ways in which to gather^ sift, and mterpret facts^ and because 
they have placed constant emphaais on the importance of accu¬ 
racy, impartiality^ and caution^ hut they have not advanced our 
objective grasp of causes at all. The importance of the philosophy 
of history is very great—never perhaps greater—but its value con¬ 
sists in widening our horizon and in giving us a clearer under¬ 
standing of genetic relationshipB, not in enlarging our store of 
factual data. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of the philoso¬ 
phy of Mienee, in whidi interefit has grown so steadily of late. 

It is, therefore, true that we cannot fully nndetstand any cul¬ 
ture or any historical fidd. The more we love it, in fact, the more 
prejudiced we become and the less able to see it in proper per- 
specUve. Even facts are distorted when we see them through a 
diffracting medium. Treitachke's dictum, cited above k thus in 
part directly opposed to the facte. It te not an aocident that the 
two most remarkable pictnrea of American cnltnre, from different 
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aspects, which we possess, come from the British statesmau Bryra, 
and the French jonmalifit Siegfried. Both saw America with 
interested, but critical eyes. All that prevented Eduard Meyer's 
war-time description of America from being equally good is prob¬ 
ably the hostile, and consequently unfavorably prejudiced, attitu^ 
which war psychology imposed upon his otherwise remarksbly fair 
judgment. In other words, the soundest jndgmentfl come, not 
from the blind lover of country and cnlture, but from the sympa¬ 
thetic, yet dispassionate foreign observer. An Erman or a Breasted 
can imdeiBtand ancient Egypt better than a Pharaoh or a leanirf 
scribe, even though the modern interpreter may lack many details 
needed to present a complete picture. The main difference b^ 
tween our comprehension of ancient and of modem culture is 
that our knowledge of the former is more fragmentary than our 
knowledge of the latter. In aU fundamental respects there la 

little difference. ^ ^ 

The doubter may ask with Berve; But what of the stne^ 
Ancient Oriental world or worlds of ideas and re igron ^ nr 
reply wiU be identical: There is no fundamental psycholo^^ 
difference. The religions of Egyptians, Mesopotamjans, prephil^ 
Eophical or illiterate Greeks, and of pagan Germans were d^Iy 
parallel in their conceptual imagery and in the tendenmea which 
they exhibited. The far-reBChing studies of Bertholet on 

on Ootterapattmg tmd Gmemerdn^gung apply with equd 
cogency to aU. As we sbaU see below, there is no road 
ti^ and savage thought to Europe which does not pass directly 
through the Ancient Orient. It is likely that we have a dearer 
idea of the (“ka ”) than the ancient I^tian possessed, and 
that the term ikkilu means aa much to na in every conceptnaUy 
significant sense, as it did to the Babylonian; if ^ 
it is simplv because our material is not yet as complete as it ^ 
become. Of course, these terms connoted many more concrete aas^ 
datioDS to the men of the Ancient 

comparative data which darify our nnderstanding of them were 
denied to the latter. nf ««. 

extent of onr tnowieage, a sme —- „>ii 
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not mean that knowledge must be e^^poaed for sale in the market^ 
place at the earliest oppoitnoity; it doea not mean that Egyptian 
medicine may aupplimt modem practicea;p nor that a knowledge 
of As^ian may mysterioualy bring its posseseor nearer to the 
fountain-head of theosophic wiadoni. In oither worda^ it does not 
mean that knowledge ahonld be ntilitariaii in the short-sighted 
meaning which thk term generally hae. But racist romantidsm 
and inatminental ptagmatism agree that knowledge must some¬ 
how be made ugeful if it is worth cultivation, and even if it merits 
the desigiiation knowledge" Our final task will thus be to 
point out soine ways in which our knowledge of the Ancient Orient 
can be useful^ 

Our knowledge of the Ancient Orient i$ so many-aided that one 
is at a loss which elements to stress* Its moat obvious importmice 
lies in the field of history* ETcry archaeological and philological 
diacorery made in the Ancient Orient baa contributed something 
to show the continuity and essential solidarity of Western culture^ 
begiuning in the eastern Mediterranean basin^ including Mesopo- 
Umisji and shifting to Europe* The recovery of the Ancient 
Orient baa doubled the span of human history as recorded in con¬ 
temporary written documents; it has nearly trebled the duration 
of archaeologically recorded sedentary society. In thus eitending 
the chronological scope of Westeroj European history^ it haa given 
us a vastly enlarged perspective in studying all phases of history, 
from material culture to the history of religion. The light caat 
by thus new knowledge on the development of the religious insti- 
tutious which preceded and partly inspired our own, is alone worth 
all the effort put into the Andeut Oriental field. Some idea of 
the increasing inffuenoe exerted by the latter on philosophers of 
history may be obtained from a survey of the widespread reper¬ 
cussions of Petrie^s theory of cycles of civilization, as recently 
sketched by Crawford* Speugler^s grandiose but oracular synthcsifl 
win be followed by many others. 

It would be easy to give innumerable illustrations of specific 
gains in various branches of the disciplines which deal with man. 
The futility of attempting to separate man's past from bis present 
seldom needs to be emphasized in the Old World, all too conscious 
of the impracticBbility of escaping from the past, but in the Jfew 
World it has not been clearly recognized except by a limited num¬ 
ber of scholars and thintere* In fact, there is a oertaiu school of 
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tboagH centered in Chicago, which spefliiB of the past paat 
as though there were lujj fundamental difference between a past 
that ia partly accessible through direct orid testimony, and a past 
that is only accessible through the written record of oral wit¬ 
nesses! We need not foUow Jung and believe that man s aubeou- 
BciouB mind transmits countless impulses mbented from t»e past 
and translatable into aymboUc form, but the fact remains tbjd our 
modern culture may be traced bade to an even greater number of 
sources, partlr in barbarian Eurasia, but at least ^ o ^ ® 

Ancient Orient, Since our thinking remama wnditioned by - 

tural forms, we are just as much children of the past as tho^b 
we actually inherited ancestral motives and symbols of thought 
Contemporary scientific thought is coming ^ ^ 

see the importance of studying any orga^ T oTe^ 

of an evolSionary process in the light of that 
words genetically or historically. This is true of biological or 

of thought and rt:s just ^ 

of any science Modem sociology is nninteUigible to the philoeo- 
longer one than many contemporary sociologists believe. In the 

history 0. . "St fX i:.”.!., 

ZftttbW u.e tilt ^ o.r -k- 

of law, economics, and political contracts, and treaties 

rial in the legal interpreted by Assi-riologists and 

which have been deciphered _ P ^ f Koeehakex 

Jurists. We venture to customary law and 

with regard to the _ reference to the distinction be- 

legal formulation, or ^ recognised 

tween casuistic and upodictic , , „ ^1 jurisprodeace, 

as fundamental by all om under- 

just as the observations of Schafer have r 

standing of the na^ and “P® student of cultural 

The valne of the 

anthropology has not yet ^ Ancient Orient In a Mnse 

anthropologists or by sp^al ^ cultural antimo- 

our branch of investigation is {n many respects in the 

pologj, Ml* the ^c!en| .deuiced peeple* 
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The antbfopologifit ia faced with many problems of a geneTol type 
which he canqot eoWe with the data dow at hb dbpoealpi as, for 
example, the question of the relatiye or ebsolute age of the belief 
in a Bupreme god of abstract nature, the age and Gonrce of certain 
myths, or of specific cultural elements^ The old question of dif¬ 
fusion versus the principle of the problem of the 

primary or secondary character of totemistic ” pbenomenaj and 
many similar ones^ demand solutiou. Since our written aourcea 
for nearly all savage cultures do not antedate the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury^ and seldom, in fact, precede the nineteenth, it is obviously 
of the very greatest iroportauce to have authentic material of the 
aame kind going back five thousand years. Further diBcoveries 
and fresh deeiphennent will never yield any remotely comparable 
material in India^, China, and: Central America* where the texts 
are either receat* aa in Middle America (since the ChriBtian era), 
or brief and formulaic, as in all three regions^ whose earlieat epi- 
graphic i^jrds are tantalizingly terse. 

In one little eppreciated respect our new knowledge of the An¬ 
cient Orient will perhaps be of fundamental aignificance in the 
future, and here it may even help to save our seriously threatened 
scientific civilization. We have no historical justification for con¬ 
sidering OUT boasted scientific progress as permanent; it etagnated 
and finally became completely inert less than two thousand years 
ago~”Why not again? Unhappily it seeme impossible for man 
to advance steadily in any direction for more than a relatively 
short time- During the past three centuries the unprecedented 
development of science has actually been a surface phenomenon | 
the boats of magic and neo-gnosticism have been far more nu^ 
meror^* and have repeatedly gained the upper hand. So far from 
the situation being more favorable today* precisely the opposite is 
true. Even in Germany, the intellectual leader of the world for 
E century* the movement toward irratioualism been gaining 
momentum for two decadea. Ten years ago the Astrologiache 
Gesellschaft was larger than any half-dozen scientific societies to¬ 
gether Bud^its list of publications was more impressive than theirs. 
In Erman b instructive autobiography he speaks with feeling of 
the growth of irrational ideologic and the unmistakable eclipse 
of inductive science. The speed with which auch forms of Andeut 
Oriental magic, thinly disguised, as Bpiritifim, dairvojanee* and 
rhabdomancy (dowsing) are sweeping over the world under otn 
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very eyes is abaoiutely terrifying. Dowsitig is now naed all 
Ettrope (there is a fionrisluDg British Society of Itowsera) for 
detectiiig aouroes of water and ndneiala and metels of all nnda, 
as well as for plotting archaeological remainal At the Sorhonne 
and in British Colmnbia there haa been withia the past two or 
three yeara official recognition of the principle of dowsing over 
large-scale maps^t instead of passing the willow wand over c 
actual terrain. It is increasingly harf to find people who 
believe in some form of spiritism^ clairvoyance, astrology, or r a 
domancy. When an Assyriologist like Alfred Jeremies be^cs ^ 
admiier of Hermann Wirth, and when other forms of thewopby 
and of withroposophy are accepted by nmnerons scholars and men 
of science, it is clear that neo-gnoatieism is in o^ very nn < 
And most of these psendo-sciencea and psetido-discip ines ave 
root in the Ancient Orient; some of them, such as astrology, can 
be traced directiy hack to Babylonian sources, and the “ucosss^ 
staffer of tteir evolution flud traitBinifision can alre y 
with considerable detaU. It would be strange if tte Assyriologist 

were yet to come to the defense of the for 

In comparbon with the value of ^cient Oriental stndim for 

the anthropological, sociological, and h .stoned ^ 

portance to the natural sciences and techndogy m 

Lid j7t it is greater than we may think. We sbaB ^ 

accidental 

of Palestine, or of the numeroua by p u ^ Ancient 

activity, Sin^e they do not spring from toe ^ 

Orient It b, however, quite germane to ^n "Hn^ 

ha^, ' f"^;fdatiig of recent geological and ge.^ 

gista, etc., on the ether, T^e a ^ ^ 

graphical movements or e^^^ ^ 

ologwt. ^ ^ the movement of the north shore 

many .. ,hich the Euphrates and Tigris 

of the Persian Gdf or of dimatic cycles is 

changed their cooises. documentary data, 

almost entirely TSu^^^oDtington's earliest work, 

as was weU lUustrated by tH E adopted in recent hand- 

Since the latter's eonclnsiona have b^o an ^ ^ 

books of meteoroli^y, one of w j,^aeologist and historian 
his work, the verdict of the competent aichaeoiogm 
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is naturally important. The writer, in cominon with Olniatead 
and Ednaid Meyer* believea that Huntington ia entirely wrongs 
and that all his archaeological and docnmcjitary data have been 
mialnterpreted. Many problems of irrigation, forest ecology, and 
soil conservation are bound up with archaeological evidence to a 
much greater eitent than we may realise. The flonriahing yoTmg 
field of dendrochronology is inseparable from archaeology, and we 
may have to wait for decisive proof of the oorrectnese of ita asanmp- 
tioQS until it is euccessfully applied to the Ancient Oriental mate- 
rial* Such physical sciences as mineralogy, chemiatry, and physics 
may be most useful to the archaeologist, but the reverse will prob¬ 
ably be mrely the case* if ever. Even in mineralogy^ however, we 
owe the discovery of the importance of the copper depoaita of 
*Oman largely to the work of a committee of the British A^o- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science which waa entniated with 
the taak of finding the source of Snmeriaii copper 1 ■ Some very 
interesting chemical disooveriea have ansen from the study of 
problemB set by anchaeologigts. Wood^s brilliant solution of the 
elusive problem of Tutankhamon^s pnrple gold not only yielded 
new aoientific results* but it also brought about the rediscoTerj 
of a most interesting lost technical process—not the only one, 
we may eafely suppose. The hiologiat may also gain much hy 
cooperation* as shown by the remarkable additiona to our knowl¬ 
edge of the history of Holocene fauna and of animal domestica^ 
tion by Hilzheimerj or by the instructive researches of Keimer on 
Egyptian flora. In fact the Ancient Orient provides a surprisingly 
large amount of the data which are employed by biologists who 
are intercated in the evolution and migration of domesticated ani¬ 
mals and plants. 

We have spoken little of the contribution of the Ancient Orient 
to the humamtiea, as distinci from historical researchi The dts* 
covery of new literary masterpiecea, of new forma of written ac^ 
tivity, of artistic ch^f$ and of novel types of ae$Uietic 

expression have probably been justification enough in themselves- 
But the greatest justification of all from this point of view Is 
perhaps the career of the late James Henry Breasted, whose 
memory this Society must ever cherish as its greatest asset. What 
be accomplished for the humanities and for humanistic research 

• Peak^, Amtiifititv, DmmbEr 192&, pp. 452-1, 
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in this comitry cannot easily be measniod, fimoe it ia go 
T^A cMng and fio many-sided. A few votds with, regard it ? 
therefore, be decidedly germane to our theme. 

During the past half-oentnry there haa been no lack of provi¬ 
sion in the United States foe the natursl aciencea. Academic de¬ 
partments, industrial laboratories, and government bureaus have 
competed with one another in supporting teachers and investi- 
gatoM, while wealth has been poured into them with 
far-reaching technical returns. In recent decades there to bi^n 
increafiing interest in the social sciences^ whicli have c&n ^ ^ ^ ^ 
supported both by the state and by private foundatione. The ho- 
manitics, however, have not fared so well, for reasons which Ue on 
the eurfflc^. bnt arc not realised. 

In part this latent hostility to the hnmanities is the ontcome of 
a feeling that refleBrch in fiaJdB rdating to the paat ^ _ 

achievements of man is useless, especially in a new an ^ 
history before it. It arises partly also from the short-sighted con¬ 
viction that only research which yields immediate results m to 
form of mechanical mventiona and technical proc^ » worth 
while. Since most men of science a« idealistic m their mms and 
willing to be convinced, whUe some are ^ateom of 
the aSa, there must be another reason for this 
maniatic research on their part, A century^ ago 
Latin and Greek was intrenched in all mstitoteo.« of 

higher learning, and little or no place was allowed for ^»>jtmctmu, 

«nhm» L.ti. Bid 0«el> W lx*" Ih mrfl 

quite proteteionid truluteg. B^nupce liud 

r xir^d 

to anbatitute modem laDgnagea an ,i_ f,itile battle against 

teioutbte, wi» imeu , Bid .ppwrty ^ 

oonservatism. This battle has long s a bostiJity to the 

scientists have inherited from P _ brought humanistic 

„„ -Hte-uiGte" ^ iT;rirSteite.t«. life 

research to a singdarlj low level 
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That the situation ia now moomparablj more encottraging we owe 
mainly to the vision of one man^ James Henry Breasted^ 

It ifl not oar plaee here to akotch the career of ow lata col¬ 
league ; Me achieTetaenta are ao well known to the membeia of this 
Society that the effort would som rather feehk,* We wishj how- 
erer^ to stress one fact, recognh&ed more than fifteen years ago by 
his prophetic Tiaion: the reooTary of the Ancient Orient ia giving 
so great a spur to Mstoriesl studies in general that it nan only be 
compared with the effect upon scientific research iu general of 
the reviTal of learnings In the fourteenth century few would have 
ventured to predict that the rediscovery of Greek literature would 
result in unexampled progress in the natural Bciencea—yet the 
connection is admitted by all historians. Few historians of the 
nineteenth century would probably have believed that the redis¬ 
covery of the Ancient Orient would revolutionize historical inves¬ 
tigation^ — ^j'et the philosopher of the twenty-first century may 
well regard this as self-evident^ repeating the observation of Tol- 
taire^ “ H faut Icrire l^istoire en philoeophe,” 


• S« DOW the writer’s Aketcli^ « James H?nry Brneted, HumaDiat^^ 
American Sokplar, JoDt, 1936^ pp, 287-290, 





TYPES OF BPBEICS IN THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF 
TEE DEAD 


T. Geoboi! Ailex 
U xrmsiTT or CnnjAoo 

SoxE TEAHS Hgo Professor Breasted intrusted to the writer the 
pqblication of two late maniiflcripts of the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead which had been presented to the Oriental Iuntitote 
Muaeiun at the UmrerBity of Chicago. Though pressure of other 
duties has prevented the devotion of more than a small part of each 
year to punmit of the requisite backgronnd, the contents of both 
papyri have been identiGed and comparison of variants has made 
considerable progress.' The present paper, in memory of Prof^r 
Breasted, seeks to present a new viewpoint for ^luining one pha^ 
of Egyptian mortnarj' literature, in which, as in bo many subjects, 

he was keenb interested.® , 

The later 'paPFi the Book of the Dead exempbfy especially 
weU the combination of three features of which a speU may mnsist. 
That is, the text is nsuaily accompanied by an illnstration or 
"vignette,” and the text itaelf comprises not only the magic wo^s 
of the charm proper but one or more "rubrics" (if we may in¬ 
clude under that bead the titles as well as the postscripts of various 

„rvXu» Oia Pynnii Text.., 1" f 

they are very rare, though they do occur m both coffins and papyn. 

h L Empir. Bo* of llo D»a tho, b«o™ »»y “"J 

leol. 700.0 tlio boti miioi; the, oot orit llootot. tlio l<gt o. ooioe 

-Od Papyrus MUbsidt cl. tbs 

*Por the bl-toty tho^ffblj' dMomtoted icwont, Die 

i. refoTEd to Setht's admirable _ Grtthichte tipcr Sitto,” 
TotMUteretu^cr pyi.bist Kl. 1S31, PP- ^ 

^ rbaOEEd; tl« Slit djTi. biErflelypb.c 
reference to n. 3 en bia p. 530 to ^ 

papTTua cf ITojinEt la net the 11 P _ VlBncttea to^a 'n the I8U» 
Pq by Neville. Oo p. W3 tbe in a iHddle 

aya. now be Merto anv 

* !;r■■■" 

Betirique, Claaee d» lettrea . - - (1934), 
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fMhioD, but may in iurn ba explained by text of their own in the 
form of legends. As with the main tent (rf- below), misplaceineiit 
of the vignettes and coiruption of elcmepta m them are by no 
means unknown ^ and mnch comparative study could be devoted to 
determining original forms and connections. The Institute's 
Papyrus Ryerson is particnlarlj culpable on the score of misplace¬ 
ment. Even the careful dynasty Papyrus Greenfield in the 
British Musenm (ed. Budge) suffets from both troubles* * In its 
first occurrence of Spell 14&, for esample, the cows, bull, and rud¬ 
ders of 14S are pictured with the text of 141-4S, five pjtges ahead 
of their proper place; and the seven cows of the text have become 
eight in the drawing* 

The rubrics were largely in red, aa the term implies, though even 
the titles might be in black instead* Both colors are found in the 
coflins* and also papyri of the Middle KLogdom* The aimilar 
situation under the Empire ia partiaEy obscured by the fact that 
KaTiIle*& publication of Eiopire raaimsoripta * does not diatingmsh 
between red and black. The Turin papyrus of Efonekh * illnatrates 
the combination of colors in the late period. Papyrus Ryerson^ on 
the other hand, though it contains elaborately colored vignettes, ia 
written throughout in black only. 

The purpose of a spell is ostensibly given in its title; but even 
in the Middle Kiogdom the relationship was often mystical or 
rested on a misunderatauding. The rest of the rubrics include 
directions for use^ claims and testimoniaU, restrictions on use, and 
injunctions to secrecy* In a few <^3es an account of the discovery 
ia given. These additions as a whole are quite suggestive of modem 
patent medicine advertising. As with prescriptioufi found iu Egyp- 
tian ** medical ” literature, much use is made of sympathetic magic- 
For example, directions found as early aa the Middle Kingdom fuv 
use of a spell against enemies read: * 


e.g, the red titles Lu A. de Buck, The E^jfptvn 
(hereafter called E(JT] I (Chiaigo, 1035), ^iih. the bl&ck ones i64d. p- 
157* 

* ZhM Todtenbuch dtr XVIII, hit. XX. . - hraff- vou 

Edouard Naville (3 toU.; Berlin, 

Tdd(eM&uca Jip^plcr dem Jtifro^l^paueAcn Pap^fn^s if' 

riirim . .. bj:S;|f. Tcm K- Lepsiua (LeLp^ig^ lS4a). 

*STinhDlfl itwd in the tianslmtioitB that foUoir are: ^ uceertAiiij 
( ), inverted by translator; < etneuaed from later parallelB- 



Tifpss of Rubrics in the Egyptian Boole of Head 14? 

To be Biid OTsr »b imuge of tie enemr, made of wm. with tbo nomo of 
that eaem^ wTtttra on its brMtat with tho rtbomiiiatioiii of the wj -fleb, 
pot into the ground in the plHce of Oairiar^ 

Because of the mnltiplicitj' and divereiiy of its rubrics Spell 148 
of the Book of the Dead has been chdeen as the best illnstratioa of 
the “ patent medicine ” parallel. A translation of the 13^ dynasty 
wording, apparently the oldest, follows, based on extensive com¬ 
parisons of msnuscripts. As a matter of present convenience the 
contents have been divided into nnmbered sections. Closer sub* 
division»would be required if Our purpose extended to the discussion 
of all contemporary and later variants. 

It must be confessed at the ontaet that no individual manuscript 
contains all the sections here dealt with and that they never con¬ 
stituted a single whole, ffut each part is found tied in with others, 
as will appear below. The ramifications of paraUel passes 
observed extend to Naviiie’a spells 15 B III {for gg 1-6), 30 B (for 
g| 20 and 32-23), 64 (for |§ 19-23), and 137 A (for §21). Texts 

utilized were as foUowB t 

IS B III: Af, Bfl, Cg, la. La, Pa, Pc 

filf Aa!c^ Ce’jpSlX a^nd XVI), Cg, Ea (FIs. 26 and 44 f.), 

Ga, Pb; M 

Aa%rAl!V Ce (Pis- XL and XII), Cf, Cg (Pls- 

XLf and XLVIH L), IS® Eb, ^ 

Svf- -d C.^). Ee. Ga, Pb Pe; Cairo 29301, 

2 930 5, 41001, 41001 bis, 41025; M, R, ■ _ 

h» 0.4 ta Grt.-*- *■ i"-™ 

.... 

The dwigiia ion® _ o.™.-!. LVTI ()023),an4 bj ^ Caim £?a<ofgff»e 

ZeitiehH/t fSr Ss/gpi^eke Sproehe LViM J a.s j, 

with the Kojmet pub. hj Budije i» 

Ee Hiermtie ^pyrus of the reyjl 

-d hVtche-e. wits Tew. 

R pipTTiia EjeTBon \ 

T Turin pftpjriis of Efniaekt VT 
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Spell 148 asd Adtuhq^b 

fiL Tim 

Roll (telling how} to makfl exccUeat the tpirk In the fA^or i^f 
put hii might before AtuiUN mfignify him before OslriBp put hie power he- 
fore the Frealder over the We&tomejrSp uiud put hid AUgUHtueda before the 
Eeneid. 

{i£. I>ireet]OiQfl7 When to he ueed} 

Thii roll ie to he used ou the rflretl dfij of tho monthp at the leiet of 
the 6 ^, ut the ur^fT-foaetp ut the feast of Thothp on the birULda^ ol 091 tib> 
at the feuat of 3 okar, imdl ou the night of tho h^r-fefiei+ 


(t^. CleJms) 

{TbU roll reveaJe) eecreta of Duatp myftturiee of the nether world—' 
(how toj cleave the mountaini and open the yaUeys-Hiiid Becrets wholly 
uidtnowu—(how toji treat the heart of the apirit^ broaden hla atep^, 
him hia (powera of) Iceomotion^ do away with hU deofne^^ and reafore 
hia aightj along with (the doing of iheae nanje thinga for} the god. 


n 4 + IniunctJoti to Seoracy) 

Thoti ahalt USB I this rollj' without lettiog u-nyone aee It ereopt thy 
true confidant and the lector prLeat^ without lottipg any other person s« 
it^ not evau a slaye who hoa oomc from abroad,*^ 

11 Direeilona: Where to he used) 

Thon Bhalt nee It within a tent of cloth with an all-over desSgu of start 
<of yellow>. 

(t 0. Glaima) 

Am for every apirit for whom tMa roll U used, hia soul (h^) goes forth 
with tilt llTing, it gCBB fortli liT itr, it ts mighty ^mcing the gode. He 
fpr whom it U UMd is one wIkkui they esnnot repulse. Tlie« gods shall 

Thi probable datea of the t£cts listed are; 
lath dym: Am. Af, As. Cm, Ct, Es, jg, pj,^ p,^ p, 
lath dyn.t Ap. Si, Eb. Gi, Ih, l*. 

aiit dyiL: Cf, Cg, £e, Ee. 

TOO *, C.i Csiro 41001, 41001 bis, 4J0*5, 
fersLu-Ptolemaif: Caiw 28301, SB>30&j H. 

Ptolemaict H, T. 

For »me cf ti«e only K.rillu-s ^riauU were arsilsble. On the druu- 
baeka of his edition cf. ECT I. xv* 

“T^ ti^Utiens by Budge a»d that uf Nsrille (in 

The V^!. huT* be«, compared, but are uot commented ™ 

^ ““ nor* facilities thuuRM now available. 

After wiring bis tTanslatioa the writer wss grstiaed to fipid this 

^ ^ ^ ^ I92TJ 

j Ovv + 0+ 
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him, ahiJl teikiio^ledge him; and hn sIihII be like one of 
tliai he roaj tell thee irhit h^ppena to him ^lia the light!. 


(IT. Injuoetion to Sficrecy) 

Tlua mil IB ft TefiJ, mil seeret. <Xobodr els* ia to tflow it forcTar, it u 
no^ ta be told to ejiyonc,y no ^eje ia if> ^o ear ia to hear it. Ifii 

oae is to permitted to eee it except him and hU temi^er. Ee »ot 
tiilkfttLTe.> 

{j 0. Injnactlon to SeefMyl 

<It ia a real Of all people none of the mbhle ls to he permitted 

to know it 

IH' Title) 

Spell for proTisioiuiig the apLtit in the nether worldj^ giving ^roTiatona 
tn^ hU Boni On earthy ami making him li?e loreTer^ (alnee) nothiiig cmi 
pi^traU over him. 


(I 30. Bjrwtiona: Bj whom to be ua*d) 
To he sftld bj N.: “ 


(1IIM4. The Spell Itoelf) 

Hill to thee, thou who shinest in thj^* dink, Uiing one, who bn*t 
eome forth from the horiKni. knows thee, ho knnwi thy neme, he 

knows the namea ol thy MFen oowa ftnd their hnll. (0 je) who give 
breed end beer to the living end wbo pporiaion the WeatemeiiB,*' mey ft 
breed end beer <to N.> mn/ pfcvision mey 

Bpirithopd, mey he follow you, and may he eome to be under yn^ hutto^ 
Thou of the Homo of Ken, miitress ol the iinivePBei Sfo^ Cloud hol^i^ 
*l*ft the god - Thou ol the Realm of tie Deid,“ presidl^uver thy 
place; Thou of Khemmie, who didst bind up the god} Thou ■ 

ndhaired one; Poeaewor ot Idle, 'bright-red! cue; Thou Whoae 


“ “ N.” rcproeenta the name of the deceaewh iaelnding ail epitheta, titlaa, 
aod geuealogieal data. 

“Uterolly “hie.** . , . 

“The more logical 1« per., though It doe» occur eporadieally, i# far wt- 
weighed m this open by the W, Yet cf, Sethe. *■ DieTotenlltcratfr, pp. ^ 
21. B51, and 633J, fo not desire on the part of even the ^ 

P*n>«tuate their names one factor responsible for the ^ . 

have been a deaire to make iinmirtaUble throughout the identity of 
toe ben^ftciary, »o thit iro 6^^ mifibt go iitnyi 

** Ll e, the 

‘'Nartlle (in fcnouf, op. cit. p. 317> compares ‘tUSilS S 

the dirtne cows the sgchlfog of Hatshepsut hy the Hatboe ww picto 

Deb- el-Babri. 

” The variant “ 'Hidden One! *' is also frequent 
** Literally **her.'' 
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Name Fr^ila througli Her Artj ** aiid thm BuHp mak of the mwh| piay 
ye giva bread and beer^ food-qfferiiigM, prorkiDiiaj and apirithood bo N-j 
the (moit) e^lknt aplnt in the nether world. 

0 good Pow'CT o( the aky^ opener of the dkk, good rudder of the northern 
alty; O Ciroler* leader of the Two Lnntk, good rudder of the western akji 
0 Sunshine dwelling in the House of the Hlyine Images^ good rudder of 
the eastern sky j O Poremo&t One dwelUng in the House of the Red Ones* 
good rudder of the Boulhem skyi mny ye give bread and beer^ arid 
geese^ and spLrithood to the (mostl excellent ipirit <iii> the nether 
w'orldt ^ky ye gi^e him life, prosperity^ hsalth, gladneKSi and eontintianee 
on earth. May ye gire him the sky^ the earthy the horixon^ HeLlopolk, and 
Duat, for he knows them alK 

O fathera of the gods^ O mothers of the goda^ ye who are above the 
earth and ye who are in the nether world, may ye reaeue N. from all etfU 
harm, from all evil suITarLng^ from that "^fnarer with cruel knivefl'*^ from 
eveiydhlng bad and evil that men or gods or spirits or the dead may 
threaten to do against hhn today, tonight, thia month, tMa half-mouthy 
thk year^ and annually. 

(I 15+ Hirectiona: How to be used) 

To be said hy a man before Re when he takes hhi place over these gods, 
{andj to be written In green on a tablet There are to he set out for 
them in their preaenee food-offerings of bread and feer, flesh and fowl^ 
and iaecnaa; and morttiary offerings are to bo made to tlieni+ 

({ IS. dalms) 

It is ^ective with Re^** It is (a meanfi of) proTisioning the spirit in 
the nether worldit is fa means of) rescuing a man from everything evil. 

(I IT* Restriction oq Use) 

Bo not use it in behalf of anyone except thine own self^his roll of 
Unnofer* 

Cf IS. Clajms and Testimonial | 

Am for him for whom this is used, Be shall be Lis rudder and hk pro¬ 
tection, and <;nonc of^ hii enemietii shall ^attaefcy him In the nether worlds 
in the sky^ on. eartb, or in any place whither he may gc. It k (a means 
of) provkloning the ipkit <in the nether world>, being a really valuable 
spell, (tried and proved) a million times. 

-Legonda found in poet-isa^ dym vignettes give additional cheets on 
reading and order of these seven tow nam» among others. The order used 
above definitely predominates. It occurs even In Cbiro where Moret 

(^orcophapet de Vipogve bubqtrilc A Vi^paque pn. £50 f/) mistakenly 

took the eows by lines instead of by columns. The positions of the name^ 
can be Checked by bii RL XXVl (not XXVII aa stated on his p. 240)* 
which reproduces “ cOt^ 4" (not “c6td 3"). 

•' Ors “It i« {ft mean* nf obtaining} apirithood fKun He” I 
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Now He for him ufhrO kaxyvtn tMs Bpell, thit moana thAt be Li TindicAttd 
on eartli and In tho nether world and does aU that thfr ]i?iiag do. Indeedp 
j| is the great (eot} protection of the god. 

(|£0, Aceonnt qI the Discovery J 

Thia spell was found in Henoopolla on a bloek of tsr^minerfll of Upper 
Egyptp ixiscrlbed in real Iipis laruli ^hlueJ-j under the feet of the majesty 
of this god iUi the time oI the majesty of EJng Menkure, dweaswd, by 
PrlneB Hardedef, deceased, who fomid it when he was going about to take 
stock of the temples. Though might was with him ** on that account, be 
obtained it for himself by entreaty and brought it os i marii'eil to Um 
King when he saw that it was t great secretp unseen, unbeheld.*" 


(|£L Kestrietion on Use) 

This spelt is to be read by one who is pure and clein,“ without eating 
quadrupeds ur fish ind without being intimate with women.** 

({12. Directions: With wbit to be used) 

TTdw there is to be made ■■ « scareb of fnepliritel. f«itl " and adorned 
with gold, I to be ) put iniide the mao’s b«rt: nod there U t* be performed 
for him (the cernmonr of) opining th« moBth, it “ being anointed with 

mjfrrhe 

(I £3. Direttions: How to be used) 

To be said over it os a ebarm.^ , , - 

Legends of the vignettes are not trewlated with tMs djn. material, 
ein^coe earlier than tie 19^ dp., ie included in tie writer’s eaamplee. 

The intereoimectienfl of these 23 section must now be eiplained. 
Sections 1-18, in the order 1-*? 6-7, 6, B-Ht 12 beginning, 

-I. 0., tHougb he could have taken it by force. , «« , 

«0r. the ^tite h witb Inf. eJ- Gard.uw, Stf. ff««. 1307: 1. e^. 

rm.* T ^ vvirnmnn that Hardedcf turned tho spell over to the 

This vsrslou apparently lOBans tuat ^ ^ ^ , , 

tie midet of other paregrapbs direetioM. ^ 

■»'- 

r? are maec-l, since in tie n^t ?*,iIkh*tolU(iwm in whole or in 

■* The ebarui ^ » eridjeatly Spell 30 

part In ail th* occurrencas noted- 
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13-l8j form & miit io the late papyri B fttijj T. Under the 21^ 
dynasty. Spell 148 in Se shova alotoet the same arrangement, con- 
Bisting of §g 1-4, 6-7, 5, B-9, and 11-18, while Ec (K- CXV) in 
shorter, with only g| 1 and 10-13. The iStt dynasty order is giren 
by Ba, which, however, divides this material into two unitB, 0-18 
being placed between Spells 132 and 52 and |g 1-8 eoming much 
farther along between Spells 141-42 and 133. In two other 18^1> 
dynasty papyri (Pc and Ai) Spell 148 is composed of gg 9, 11-13, 
and 19-22.*® But gg 19-23 formed a unit at the end of Spell 64 
in £a (Pla. 44 f.), Co (PL XVI), and Ga; and gg 22-23 occur 
together in Spell 30 B. 

Naville’a Spell 15 B III, a hymn to the setting buh, opens with 
onr gg 1, 3, and 6, rearranged and suitably expanded as follows i *' 


(M lA and 3A. Title} 

Aantber epeli: SeereU el Xhiat, mj'slieriee of the nH h iT world—(how 
to) set the Dink when he seta in life in the West, when ha Is praised by 
the Bod* and the spirito in Ihiat; (how to} make excellent the spirit in 
the favor of He, put hie mi^ht before Atnm, magnify him before Oalris, 
put hia power before the PtEsider over the Weetemera, put T>iif uugiistneea 
before the £nneiul of Osiris, the gods who lead (how to} elsave 

the mounLains and open the valleys; (how to) treat the heart of the 
spirit, broaden hts etepe, give him hie (powers of} loeomoUeii, do away 
with hie dealnew, and reetore his sight, along with (the doing of these 
same things for} the great god who is in hie 


||OA. Claims) 


As for every spirit for whom this roll is used, his soul goes forth with 
men and god^ it goes forth by day In any form in which it may desire to 
go fo^, It u net Isept away iram any gate of the West in going in or 
out, it is mi^ty among the gods ef Duat. He for whom it is used is 
one whom they cannot repulse. These gigda *haii him they ehall 

acknowledge him, and he shall he like one of them; he shall go in and out 
of the secret gates, he shall enter as a mighty one at the gates of the 
«i:ied regions; he shall know what happens to him fin the lighti. be 
shall be an excellent spirit. So distinction shall b* made between his soul 


"Xavnie gives only Pe in faesimile. In his Ainldfung, p. 178, however, 
he Hj. Pc and Ax are “ |,*t vollstindig gleich'- and glv« -die einxigf 
erwlh^w^rthe \arUnto," which belongs to onr | £3. 

Similar intortwini^ •?!»»«, for example, in Spell 30, which in the 
late vein,on of H and T IS hn.lt up out of the eurlier 30 A and 30 B. 




Typ€$ 0^ Rubrics in ih 0 Egifpiian Boch of iA# Ds&d 

ftiui the godj tJtmt is, be akall repMl« hSa enemiefl. tcmu^ in hti nirntroni 
piriftinif lie at eventids when he seta ini lift m i^e WcetlEmL** 

A Tariant of |§ J9-21 forms tli6 end of SpeU 64 is Cflj Ea (PI. 
26), (PL IX>, etc. The difference are: 

(llOA, Claim!) 

. . . and does all that a man who Lb on earth diDea ia every rwpset. 
($20.^. Aficonnt of the DiscoTeryJ 

ThLB epelL was found in a foundation treuth of him who is in the 
Aau:^bark li.e. the god Sokar) hy the foreman of ths walt-hiiilderi in the 
time of the majesty of King SJemiti,"* deeeasedi** 

(S SlA Refitrietion on Use) 

These are secret Inatructiena^ unseen^ unbeheld- Thu spell Lb ta he read 


IntemBl eridence makes it fairly dear that §§ £2-23 ehould 
ipimediately precede Spell 30 There appears no intriosic coa- 
oection between this material and Spell 64, though in the mann- 
seripts the latter frequently preceded it, accompanied by g§ 19-21 
or their variant. Those sections are appropriate enough to Spdl 
64, thongh not out of keeping with Spell 143, and conld be followed 
by 8 22 as wdl in one combination as in the other. It seenis 
straDge, however, to find & 23 and SpeU 30 B regularly left out of 

the latter sequence. , . j # 

Sections 9-lS form a TCasouable unit ae found m Ea and (with 
§ 10 omitted) in Ce. They or flelections from them occur m v^ 
diverBC aituatioua, eicept that two 19*^ dyuaa^ mann^pte {Eh 
and La) agree in placing them between Spell 110 vignette and 

But what about 8§1-S? Si nce they deal with a roU, we 

»B»n ■< 15BUI" in pa wnUiaa idtogBiher, eMept (or epithet of th* 
-d e cf Uie normal or Bp.ll wit. 

c«. erdiuor, P- 1 ^*- 

TJI. of - A- 

pp. ^ 

the rabne in cm rsfemng to ZemlLip . ^ 

M.nttilKrt.p iuBtead Of m Oat t>« thae 

It. ^iant * aUA mo at « o d “ tH. writer. 

wmiJd be the tlements of SpeU I4S yrt 
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should expect theio to iDtroduce not a single epeU but s series. 
This aeetnSj in fsct> to be their function. The frequency iritli srbidi 
they follov Spells 141-42 in Ea^ Ce, Os, Cg, and Ec) ia inter* 
estingi but the more important matter is in see what spells they 
precede. Though hlt-or-misE placings prevail^ three manuscripta 
continue with Spell 133 and associated spells.*’ Since these form 
furthermere the only relatively homogeneous group represented, we 
may be justified in ending our present quest at th^ point. 

As the foregoing translations make clear, as early as the iSth 
dynasty the Book of the Dead contained extensive non-magical 
additions consisting to a noticeable extent of " sales talk.” We can 
only hope that its psychological effect on the would-be beneficiaries 
of the ” patent medicine " spells of ancient Egypt was to bring 
courage to face the life beyond. 
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THE OBIGIN OF THE THOtTGHT-PATTEHN WHICH 
SUSVIVES IX BAPTISM 


Qboroe a. Bartok 

UiTtVaUtTt OF pBNKSTXVAKlJk 


The attention of a niimbef of aclioUra ho« io reoeot years been 
diisctc<l to the survival of esrly thou|;ht'patterDB in later religious 
ceremonies and cultural institutions. It is the purpose of this 
article to trace one such pattern in a way more completely than it 
has yet been done. The ancient Babylonians believed that «ater 
vas the spermatosoa of the gods. Its out-ponriog each year over 
the Babylonian allntium fertilized the earth and caused it to bring 
forth its fruits, thus giving life to all beings upon it. In order to 
secure this annual outpouring of the divine life-giving duid, the 
liturgy of Babyloruan spring-festivals depicted the cohabitation of 
the g<^ of a city vith bia spouse; the result was believed to be the 
abundant outpouring of the life-giving watere. The account of 
such a union with its outcome is recorded for us by Gndea, the 
ruler of Lagash, about 2400 S. 0. After describing in a realistic 
way the details of the divine marital union, and how in that union 
the god “ poured out seed," he proceeds, “the great water-couises 
that were low became like water that bowls will not hold; it stood 
in the plantations; from the Tigris and the Euphrates it joyfuBy 
overdowed; whatever was needed for the city nod the temple satis- 
factorUy it caused to grow.”» A tablet in the Mosenm of the 
University of Pennsylvania contains a similar myth concerning the 
deities Enlil and Ninlil of Nippur. Perhaps that myth formed 
part of a liturgy for the spring festival at Nippur. Enlil and 
Ninlil cohabit, as did Ningiisu and Ban at Lagash, and the holy 
river, which had been dry, flowed agein.» Still another tablet 
found at Nippur records a similar myth coBceming the numa of 
Enki and Ninbursag,-Hi myth the original home of '"^ich must 
have been Eridu. Enki cohabited with the goddi^, who yidded 
to him unwiilinglv, after which the fields were flooded.* It is 
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probable that thia belief aa to the aource of life-giTing water waa 
nmversal in Babylooiaj and that in each locality the gods of the 
place were Hccorded the credit of giving it. 

Indeed the Babylonian cieation epic, which ia of considetable 
antiquity, dedares that from the mingling of fresh waters from 
under the earth, which were malej and salt waters from the seaj 
which were lemaloj the gods themselves were born. 

Primeval Apsn their begetter. 

Boaring Tiamat who bore them,— 

Their waters together were mingled; 


Gods were created between them/ 

Apsu, the primeval abyss of freeh water^ and Tiamat, the salt sea, 
are in these lines regarded as gods^ This conception that there is 
a difference of sex in water hnds expression in the Parabl-ra ” of 
the Jewish apocalypse of I Enoch, where we read (I Enoch 54: 
T, 8): ** And he will open all the chambers of wateia which are 
above the heavens^ and of the foantaias which are beneath the 
earths And all the waters shall be joined with the waters: that 
which ie above the heavens h maficnlinej and that which ia beneath 
the earth is feminine/^ The application had been slightly changed, 
but belief in the difference of sax had anrvived. 

For other parts of the Semitic area W. Eobertaon Smith long 
ago proved that springs were sacred, and were frequently believed 
to be the residences of delti^/ It would follow, then, that their 
waters also had life-giving potency. There is mneh evidence in the 
records of Arabian and Palestinian reiigion that this was eo. 

While we have no direct evidence that the Egyptians regarded 
the waters of the Nile on which the fertility of their land depended 
as the spermatozoa of the gods, we do know that the Nile was itself 
regarded os a deity, and that one of the most important of the 
festivals was tnued to coincide with the rising of the 
Nile/ Indeed, the Egyptian calendar waa originally arranged so 
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that that riaiiig marked the begin ning of the new year. From the 
Pyramid Teita we leam that the waters of the First Cstarect, 
where the Nile was beliered to he bom, possessed peculiar cUaiwiflg 
powers. The dead king must be purified by waters from Elephan¬ 
tine before he can go to the ekj and take his place among the gods.^ 
At this early period no nation distingiushed dearly between the 
physical and spiritual or moral. That which was physiesUy crea¬ 
tive was helieved to have creative potency also in what we now call 
the spiritual realm. This is the raison d’etre of this earliest re¬ 
corded ceremony of what is called “ oereroonial purification.” It 
was not, from the ancient point of view, ceremonial. It was recrea¬ 
tive. He who experienced it was believed to have eiperieneed in 
some sense a divine rebirth. Breasted pointed out many years ago ■ 
that even in the Pyramid Age moral as well as ceremonial signifi¬ 
cance was attached to the lustrations in the sacred waters at Ele¬ 
phantine; but at the time he wrote no one realized that it was only 
centuries later that the human mind grasped the seperateness of 
the ethical from the physical, so as to understand that physical or 
ceremonial purity does not insure ethical acceptability." 

The connection thus established in Egypt between the early 
belief in the divine nature of water and the regenerating power of 
lustrations affords us an explanation of similar ceremonies in Baby¬ 
lonia There also in the time of Nebuchadnezzar II, as we learn 
from a liturgy for the celebration of the spring festival, the high 
priest arose houra before sunrise and bathed himsdf morning aftM 
moming in preparation for the performance of hm duties m the 
sacred offices of the coming day.’* It was, if you please, a cere- 
H,onial lustration, but in view of the generative ohara^ of water 
in the thought of the ancient Babylomans, ^ 
originally the act had a deeper significanre. It rneimt toat Ihe 
priSt wi bom auew,-4hat new currents of the dmnelj given Me 
invigorated him for the solemn work of the new 

Water had the power also to expel demomao powers. Thus m 

Maqlft Vll 115-123 we read: 
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" I hare my hands^ I have purified my body* 

With pure epripg wiater which ia created in Eiida, 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not goodj 
Which is in my body^ my fle^ my sinews^ 

The evil dread I aee^ the evil omens which are not good^— 


I tread upon it in the street; I cast it aside. 

According to one version of the myth of the Testoration of the 
god Osiris to life^ he was revivified by being wasbed.^^ In Egyp¬ 
tian belief, therefore, the divine waters could give life in every form 
in which the mind could conceive of it. This belief in the life- 
giving power of water continned throughout Egj'ptian history well 
into the Christian era, Apnleins of Jladura, who was born about 
A+ n. 130, relates in his Mei^morphesa an initiaiioD into the 
mysteries of the cult of Isis, at the begmning of which the initiate 
was bathed and sprinkled with water. It is the belief of scholars 
that this bath was regardefl as regenerative/* Tiiat it was really 
understood as a birth into a new and higher life is made clear by 
a passage in the Corptis Hermtfkum which dates from the third 
Christian century, in which Hermes explains to Tat that God filled 
a great basin with mind and let it down to earth, that he has eaused 
to be pnodaimed to men that they dip themselves in this basin, that 
those who do so get a share of mind and become complete men, that 
those who fail to do bo have speech only^ and never become real 
men. The whole figure ig based On an ancient custom of immersion 
in water for the purpose of obtaining birth into a higher life. It ia 
a spiritual interpretation of an old physical custom which must 
still have survived in Egyptian heathenism or it could not have 
been figuratively employed. Another paasage (Corpiw I, con¬ 
tains a figure of similar import: ^^I sowed them the teachings of 
wisdom i and that which I sowed was watered with water of immor¬ 
tal life."' Thus from the beginning and the end of Egyptian bis- 
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toiy as from the beginniiig and end of Babylonian history, we ha've 
evidence of belief in the power of water as a divine agency for the 
renewal and the rebirth of At first in both countries it was 

applied quite materialiatieally, but in Egypt, at least, it was in time 
spiritualized. 

The same cycle of primitire ideas concerning the powers of water 
prevailed in Israel, though their expression was modified, as time 
passed, by the exaltation of Yah web brought about by the develop¬ 
ment of monotheism. As in Babylonia, primeval chaos is a mass 
of water,-^ conception which, as has long been recognized, is a 
Hebrew adaptation of the Babylonian conception. This water is 
doeely associated with Yah web, for in the daj's before the creative 
process began his Spirit (or wind) broods over it (Gen« 1:1-2). 
That this water had peculiar cleansing and life-giving potency Is 
made clear by its use in certain rituals which were designed to 
avert from the eonmninity the consequences of crime. Thus in 
Deut. 21; 4, to expiate the crime of the unknown murderer of a 
man found dead in a field, the neck of a heifer must be broken in 
a valley where there is running water. So also in Lev, 14:5 and 
50, if a man had had leprosy and it had left him, or if a plague 
bad visited a house and departed, to insure the man or the house 
against the return of the disease, a bird must be slain over running 
water. Still more potently is the belief in the life-giviDg potency 
of water brought out in the story of the curing of the leprosy of 
Ifaaman the Syrian by Elisha in II Kings 5. When Ifaaman had 
bathed seven times in the waters of the Jordan his fieah came 
again like unto the flesh of a little cluld, and he was dean," (v. 
14) Naaman had bathed in Yahweh's life-giving waters and had 
experienced a new birth; «bis flesh came again as the flesh of a 
little child." We do not need to suppose that, in the manner of 
the Babyloniens. the Hebrews now thought of the waters of the 
Jordan as Yahweh^s spermatozoa, or that they regarded the Jordan 
aa a god as the Egyptians did the Kile, but it is th^they did 
believe that its waters bad regenerative power and that, because the 
river was the river of Yahweh’s tend, that power ^e from 
Yahweh. Naaman^s question , “Are not Abanah and Fharpr, 
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riyere of better tbsa all the waters of Israeli may I not 

wash in them, and be dean;* ” (v, 12) indicates that the Axamseans 
of DamascuB entertained similaT views with reference to the life- 
giving potency of the waters of their rivers, a potency which they 
doubtleea attributed to Hadad. Tbe superiority of Yahweh and 
his river to Hadad and hia rivers, in healing power, led Naaman to 
desire to make a little Palestine in Damaacns in which be could 
worship Yahweh (w* 1!? ff,). When understood against the back¬ 
ground of Hamito-Semitic thought on this subject^ this storj of 
th.^ cure of Kaaman hecomea as significant aa the Egyptian atoiy 
of tbe revivifioation of Osiris by bathing. It is a witness to the 
perpetuity in Israel of the prumtive belief in the life-giving and 
recreative powers of water. 

That this early thought-pattern persisted throughout Hebrew 
history, is shown by numerous passages in the various strata of 
IsraeTs laws and narrativeSp In Exodus 19:10, in preparation for 
Yahweh^s appearance to the people at Sinai, the people were re¬ 
quired to bathe in water* Thia is analogous to the bathing of the 
Babyloniau high priest* In Ebr. 30:10 a lever is to be placed in 
the sanctuary in which priests can wash* In Iieviticiia 13 and 14 
the effects of various plagues may he banished by water. In Lev, 
22: 6 uudeanness is to be removed by water. In Lev. 17: IG hatlv 
log in water puts away the ain of having eaten the flesh of an 
animal that died without being bled. In Num. 31:21-24 spoils 
taken from the Midianites are purified by being washed* Appar¬ 
ently by washing they were reborn m native to Israel and their 
foreign undeanness vanished* Hitherto, so far as I know, no ade¬ 
quate explanation of the reason for the diverse wasbinga ” (as 
phrased in Heb. 9:10) of the Old Testament baa ever been offered* 
The recognition of the flurvival of thia early Semitic and Hamitio 
thought-pattern explains their significance and reveals that they 
fill arose from one underlying principle. 

The recognition of the survival of this ancient thought-pattern 
explalna another Jewish custom, of which I have never seen an 
explanation that really explained* 1 refer to the custom of im¬ 
mersing proselyte on receiving them into Jndaism* The earUe^t 
reference to the rite in the Mishna ia in viiij 8, where the 

rrapients of baptism were non-Jewish aoldiera. The origin of the 
ntc and the rcfteon for its existence was then unknown* Gavin 
Sfija, When the authorities of the Talmud have to do with this 
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\r«>irm their recorded opinions Bho’tr how the cine to the origin 
and significance of the rite lay outside their ken-" *■ The rite was, 
howerer, most important. In YthAmSth 4Ba two rabbis gravely 
discuss whether baptism or circumcision is the more important for 
a proselyte- Two accounts of the Jewish ritual for the reception 
of proselytes have come down to us: one in YebdmSth 47, and the 
other in the extra-canonical Talmudic tract G4rf»n. The rituals 
in the two sources differ slightly, but the kernel is in both cases 
the same. Gavin has translated the pertinent parts of the two in 
parallel columns.^^ YtMmSth gives the meaning of the rite in the 
words, " He immerses himself and when he comes up he is in all 
respects an Israelite.” He who was a gentile haa, like Kaaman 
and the Midianitish spoils in Num. 31, been bom again. It is a 
perpetuation of the primitive thonght-pattem oonceming tlic 
generative and regenerative power of water. 

John the Baptist was a Jew. He came preaching “ the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins.” His words were, ” Repent 
ye; for the kingdom is at hand ” (Mark 1:4; Matt. 3; 2), * And 
there went out unto him all the country of Jud*a, and all they of 
Jerosalcm; and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins” (Mark 1:6). Why were they baptizedF 
Why was not confession sufficient? Evidently, in the light of the 
information we have gathered, hecanse their old sinful selves had 
to be replaced through the birth of a new character, that they might 
be peisoDS fitted to be dtiaens of the approaching kingdom of God. 
John's mii^rv perpetuated the old thonght-pattem. 

Jeans continued the ministry of the kingdom, and, though he 
did not bapthe (see John 4:2) his disciples did, and ba]^ 
tiam became a Cbristisn rite. It was required of converts m the 
early ApoetoUc Ago (Ads 2:41; 8:36-38, 10.48, 19. 6), an 
later tradition attributed the command to baptize to the ^n Jes^ 
(Matt. 28; 19; Mark 16:16), It should be noted that toe thought 
that life-giving water proceeds from God finds ^ression also in 
toe New Testament Book of EeveUtion, one of the mod Je«^ of 
toe New Testament books. In Rev, 23:1 we read, ^ n ® ® 
me a river of water of life, brigW as crystal, proceeding on o e 

throne of God and of the Lamb.” - j . m 
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liaD^a de Bapiismo^ n dear statemejat o^ liow baptism was ragarfed 
by Christiana at the end of the second century. It would seeiii 
that, while Christianity was confined to Palestine,, haptism could 
be performed in any of its. waters beoaaae all its waters were re¬ 
garded as surcharged with efficacious power. By the time of Te> 
tullian^ however^ doubts seem to have arisen as to whether baptisms 
in non-PBleeliaian water were as efficaeious,—whether those whom 
Peter baptized in the Tiber were as gemiindy baptized as those 
baptized by John in the Jordan, or the eimuch whom Philip 
"baptized in chance waters,*^ (Acts 8: 36). TertiiHian meets the 
situation by maintaining that, just as the Spirit of God brooded 
oyer the waters of ehaoa at the beginnings so he is dways brooding 
over water* and that the Spirit again sanctifies them when at hap- 
tiam he is invoked by the one officiating. " Thna the nature of the 
waters, sanctified by the Holy One^ itself conceived withal the 
power of sanctifying/' That this sanctification ^ was con- 
eidered to be a new birth, is shown by a passage in TertuUian's 
De Corona ** which states that jnst after baptism initiates are 
made to taste a mixture of milk and honey*“the first food given 
to new-born children. Thus the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
was, by the perpetuation of this ancient thought-pattern* thus 
modified, established in the Christian Church, where it still per¬ 
sists. Althongh by many Christiana it has doubtless been held in 
a crassly material ia tic form, and perhaps a till is^ the official state¬ 
ments concerning it have generally emphasized the function of the 
Holy Spirit in accompUBhiug the work. In the historic churches* 
however, the use of watery properly administered with the appro¬ 
priate words, has been regarded m absolutely essential. A Thomas 
Aquinas may seem to put the emphasis on the spiritual, but the 
Eoman doctrine as stated by the Council of Trent ia thus siim- 
marized by Pohle: It "regarded regeneration as fundamentally 
nothing else than justification acqtiir^ through sacramental bap^ 
tism/' To trace the ramifications of the doctrine is beyond the 
scope of the present article,” Onr purpose has been to exhibit the 
thought-pattern of which it is a survival. 
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In the varioiifl formE of the Anglican oomnioiiioii the baptismaJ 

ritual perpetuates this primitive thought-patterii with various 
modification* In the Bnok of CBimnon Pfoysi" of the I’rotestant 
Episcopal Chureh of the United States as revised in 192S an 
attempt is made to keep the old forms and at the same time to rob 
them of crass materialism, and bring them into harmony with 
modern knowledge* The result is, so far at least as infant baptism 
is concerned, some apparent inconsistenciefl. Thus, near the be- 
ginning of the service, the minister prays, “ Sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing away of sin, and grant that this thy child, 
now to be baptised therein, may receive the fullness of thy grace, 
and ever remain in the number of thy faithful children* ** lu 
the published under the saine cover, it is implied that 

infants, because they cannot repent and renounce the devil, aro 
bound bv their “sureties” or “sponsors” to do this later.** It 
would appear, accordingly, that infants are reaUy not regenerated 
until later. Nevertheless in the baptismal service itself the mmister 
is directed to say, after the baptism has actually been performed, 
“ Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regen¬ 
erate,”" etc. The keeping of the ancient formula, while recog¬ 
nizing that it is not literally troe, is eloquent testimony to the 
power of this ancient thoughf^pattern, which comes from hoary 
antiquity, hallowed by sacred aasociations. 

Since' Mohammedanism, the third religion which sprung from 
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Another flurrx?al appear? in the ritual prescribed for the dero- 
tions of pKgriins at the Ka^ba at Mecca. It ia well known that 
these rites were taken over from ancient Arabian heatienifim. 
Before the pilgrim approaches the great mosqne and the Kaaba in 
order to circnmatnbtilatc them, he must perfonJi an ablntion,** 
and after the seven eirenita are completed^ he goes and drinfci of 
the waters of the well Zemzeni,^^ sacred from a time far earlier 
than Mohammed.^® Thus on Islam as weU as on Judaism and 
Christianity this primitive thoiaght-paltem has left its mark. 

Water-gods^ water-spirits^ and rites of pnriheatiOD by water are 
found in most of the ethnic religions. Thia pointa to a cdose asao- 
dation of water with deity iu the human mind everywhere^ but the 
desert environment of the Samitic and Semitic peoples gave this 
conception an intensity in their minds that I have been unable to 
trace elsewhere. This intensity would account for its wide survival* 

In condiision a word should be said about the diSerence belweeu 
the origin of Christian baptism set forth above and that set forth 
by R. Reitsenstem in hie Vorge^chichU der cArkiUchen Taufe, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 10S&* Eeitzensteiu holds that the rite of bap- 
tisiD was native to the Persians and Aryan? of India, and that it 
was practised in the Soma-rite of the last mentioiied country- He 
further urges that Cyma planted the cult of the Persian goddess 
Anihita iu Lydia, and that Attaientcs 11 planted It in all the chief 
citi^ of the Persian empire iucludiug Bamaacus, and that Damas¬ 
cus is so near the sources of the Jordan that the custom of baptizing 
in the Jordan was adopted from the Auahita-cult of Damasens and 
was later adopted by John the Baptist He finds evidence of the 
knowledge of baptismal regeneration in PhHo, and discusses ife 
practice among the Maudiesna, Maoichaeaiifl, aud Cathari. He finds 
also a uimiber of eTidenee? of Persian infiiicnce among the Mart- 
danmsj nnd traces to Persian Auabita-baptism the whole baptismaJ 
conception in the West wherever found. 

Wh™ one appreciates the facta set forth in the preceding pages, 
this whole conception of Itcitzeoatein's ie moat artifieial and im¬ 
probable. Had he known Babylonian and Egyptian material as 
weU ea he knows Feraian and Indian, the material which lie before 
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him in the Old Te&tanient would not hat^e been to him a eealed 
book. In the interest of his theory be denies that inimersion h 
referred to m Sybillins Oracles IV 153-192^ but to one not under 
the apeU of a theoryj linea 164^189 of this paefage ieem as dearly 
to point to baptism sa the language of the Soma-rituals The high 
tablO'Iand cf Iran wea in part a continuation of the dessicated 
atrip which constitutes the Saharah and Arabian Deserta* Earn 
and snow fall on the Peiaian mountains and create a nnniber of 
rivarSj but only a few of these reach the sea. The water is ateorbcd 
by the thitaty aoil. Irrigation ia neceasary for the cultivation of 
the fields and the austenanee of life. Doubtless^ water was in 
Persia connected with the life-giving goddess Anahits and bap¬ 
tismal rites were doobtl^ ss native there as in the Hamito- 
Semitic countries. We can^ howeTer;^ trace the ideas in Babylonia 
and Egypt centuries before the Aryan Persians entered Iran^ and;^ 
ae We have Ehown above^ the conceptiona were present among the 
Hebrews much earlier than the probable time of Zoroaster. The 
Hebrew people were descended from a etodc whose aneestors had 
entertained from before the dawn of history the ideas concerning 
the life-giving power of water. To suppose that this people needed 
to borrow these same ideas from Persia, through the artificial 
channel of Datnascufl, and a foreign cult abhorrent to them^ is quite 
gratuitous. The valid parts of Eeitaenstein^a discussion set forth 
the later portions of that Yorgeschichte^ the far earlier reaches of 
which have been given in outline above. 



FOIIR EGYPTIAN INSCBIBED STATUETTES OF 
THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 

LtTDLO'W BCL£< 

UeiBOPOLiTAir UuBEmr or A^f 
New Yobk 

TitE FOUR fitatuettee here dealt with were bought for the Metio- 
poUtuL Muaeuni ia 1910 by Wiolock: Ircuti Muhaiamad Mu^aesth 
of LuEor. Winlodc woe given to underetaad that they came fTom 
the uecropolie of the ancient Kyi near the modem Tillage of Mir 
(Metr)^ but circnmetances mentioned below suggest that they 
probably came from SitB.iy (modem Aeyut), capital of the adjoin¬ 
ing Home and thirty miles further up the Kile. Both aitea lay 
within the concession to exearate granted by the Egyptian govern- 
meat in 1910 to Sayyid Bey (later Pasha) Khashabeh of Asyu^.^ 
As to datej the type and size of the dgures and the curBiTe hiero- 
glyphic of the inscriptions both point to the early Middle Kingdom, 
while tie name of the owner's father(?), Ft( .y)-f6( .y), is known 
only in that period so far as 1 have been able to disooTer.* * It is 
intercstiog that so far as tbe place of residence of possessore of the 
name is known it is Asyiit in each case, Coffins of two individuals 
of the name were found by Chassinat and Palanqne at that site * 
in 1903. In the season 1913-14 Ahmad Bey Kamil, exoaTating 
there for Sayyid Bey Khashabeh, found a statuette bearing the 
name * The indiTidual in question is probably not tbe same as 
either of those whose coffins were found lO years earlier. In the 
same season Ahmad Bey seems to have found at Aayiit a oofSn of 
still a fourth individual of this name. This is now in the Munici¬ 
pal Museum of In addition there is the nomarch of the 

name whose tomb is no, 3 at A^ut.* Marietta found two stelae at 
Ahydos on which the name occurs as that of a relation of the 
deceased.^ In one case the man in whose honor the stela was 

* Blftckman, Mock T^mbM of Meir I 14, 

'FUntse, M. ns. 14 f ClwMiiiEt.Palanque, de 

/ghUTm doiM 133/, and 161 ff, s» Wow, note 2S 

•Annsltt du Stnna XVI (1010^. lOL 

* Qftuthi^r And LAfebn-e, Aitmtla du Smice XXIII (1^23^, 1®. 

* Pqrter And Mum, TopOffrajihicftl BibliOffrvphjf Iv, 26 ^ 

' Ung. and Schafer, Omi- no*. 

20235 and 20338. bw. 
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erected seems sctually te bafe bad a tomb^ or at least a cenotaph, 
at AbydoB. But that does not settle the question of the place of 
residence of the family concernedj for residents of other towns were 
of course occasionally buried at the holy city and often erected 
monuments there. In the case of the other Abydos stela Ifariette 
makes no mention of a tomb.* De Buck has had the kindness to 
examine briefly the photographs of these statuettes and my copies 
and has noticed several phrases that were familiar to him from his 
study of the Middle Kingdom cofSns. These phrases all appear 
on coffins from Asyuf and I have not yet found that they occur 
elsewhere. 

The owner of the statuettes was a man named Merer who bore 
the title “ scribe of the divine offerings." This name ta not uncom¬ 
mon in the Middle Kingdom, but rarer later. It has been found at 
Asyut* Deaderch, and other sitea.^® 

On all four statuettes the short kilts are built up of gi?sso on 
which cursive hieroglyphic inscriptions were written in ink. The 
finger- and toe-nails of the figures arc shown in white. The bases 
of the statnettes are painted red. On the top of each base is a abort 
incised inscription giving the title and name of the deceased. Here 
the hieroglyphs and border lines have been colored with dark blue- 
green paint on a white background. The same green paint has been 
used on the kilt-tabs of n and III and for the inscriptions on the 
girdles of all four figures. The latter inscriptions are not incised 
and tile paint has run, making some of the signs difficult to 
recognise. 

I 


This is the largest “ and the beat preserved of the four atatuettes, 
as well as the finest from the point of view of workmanship. The 

body is painted brownish red. 

ie inscription on the base: -/mlAy « f^tp-ntr Mrr 
“ The honored one, the scribe of divine offerings, M., justified. 

The girdle inscription (begimnng on the front near fte sinister 
side) : « kfp-ntrMrr hr f( f) «ry 

ntr.f(f} nwJif. ^ The honore d oae, tlie senbe of dimifr offenpgg^ 

‘MmrUUe. Car. mno. 2^- “*■ 

• ,^ hTn«i B*y Kcnul, ianalM Br™« XVI tlOiej. 109, b*. 190. 

"•Riiiifce, FwfffflfnJi-ttmfti tCS? IT# 

Mum Uni uo- 10- ITfl- 50r 35^*3^ oil. 
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M.j jufitlfied; honored by tie holy Necropolis^* (paraonified)^ 
beloved of hi8( ?)^* city god " 

The text on the kilt of this figure is the only one of the four 
that is written partly in horizontal lines: 


111 



Tr&nslation: (1) ''Go dowiij 0 Oairis“ M., ]'tietiAed and poesoasor 
of honor, (2) that tbon mayfit join tlie eartb (in burial) ond aleo 
guide ” the Evening bark and the itorniog bark (of the Sun- 
god). (3) The Kecropolia gives her arms to thee’*^ that thou 
mayst follow** upon the beautiful ways (4) on which** the 


“Cf, CtMuinat-Palii^qe, op. eit. tO, SS. I owe this augge^ted readJng 
uid Ihfr retEn^ncf to de Buck. 

« De Buck notes tl»t Uie pronmut would be expected, aa in ehnESinet' 
Palauquc 20, 21. The place lor / would be over the town-sign and follow* 
ing Bify nir, but the reuslus of the sign there sre soarcety legible. 

“The determiiMtin has ue beard in the origintL Thia is the fora r^- 
Isrly used by the scribe of these sUtnettes. Cf. 1 I2(tj; Jl l, g, h; 
III I, 0, 10. The only exception eeetns to be the det. of (uilh.ie’in I 4. 
It Is poseihls tbst the first word of the teit is the vocative iut^jecUon hi 
(to which the deU tegs are Deeaeionmlly added. Gardiner, Gfwinu»r « 87 
and SitppL 3) aud not the verb klg, la that case we should read: "Ho. 
OBirlfi ... r* ihQu Ahalt joiiip" etc, 

“This wosiJd seem to be the transitive u» of rfjp with the boat as objeet 
(Ennan and Crapow ircrtertteh V 612, An). De Buck notes the use of 
the phrase jraj *3 followed by ^ in AsyOl texts otberwine different from 

this, e.g. Chasstaat-Pslanque 15, 78, 12S. Cf. also Aanolc# du Service 
XXJII (1823). p. 20. nerwnw 


«1 know of no other example of this m-like form of the -nd.Btni 
“ More literalty s " places her hands upon thee.- U view of thrpreposi 
tion. Do Buck notes similar phrases In Cha3sinal*Palanqne 15 « 125 
pe si^ f« the verb dp in these texts is the same as that for 'the word 
ud I hive ihtint^K tmiupcrib^d both with the Mine sijriL 
' t with JW Mms to be a mere space-flJler, eomsMn in toter times 
^ ^is dete^mtivt This «uld not well be the t.ferm of the verb. 
This I seem, to o^ frequently to Asya* text, to which de Buck refers 
me for parallels to tto, clause, ge, Chassinat-Palanune 12 21 2$ IM 
See also Annofee du Service XXIII (l&aaj. p. ao ^ 

“ a for da, as not rarely with framtoe nou^ 


^ JtrTD ' 
H ' 
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revered on<>g [pafia],** and that thoa mayat take posaesflion of** 
(5) thy divine seat in J^at^Wem.” The revered one, the scribe, 
of divine offeringSj U., born to Yot(y)'ih(y)j posaeasor of 


n 


This figure** was colored with black paint mixed with red, 
producing a dark tone. 

The inscription on the base: " The revered one, the scribe of 
divine offerings, M,, the excellent (fkr).** ^ 

The girdle inscription ^beginning on the sinister side) i 
$S hip-ntr, M., itnlhy hr iraffr(f) hr Tnpis hr "The 

revered one, the scribe of divine offerings, M., honored by Osiris(?), 
by Annhis, and by Hnum( ?)." 


" In the similar dsyOt Uit* referred to m note IS the verb ffliMtng here 
la «^iD Ml. The trace at the bettom ol the line may perhaps hdong to 
the 

“ Reading Itp. The eign aa made reaemhlea •?. I owe the riding to 
Gardiner. He has not, however, studied theee teate and Is not reaponsihle 
tor faults in the present artiel*. 

"-House oi the Great Oien.” An ancieot plae^ associated with the 
cf Oilrig, probably near flnto in the N. W. Della. Sethe, 

ChevMla. II. Jtomiiaeiit. cu d. alt Ay. Pyramidfnitxten 195. 

"I am not wholly aatUfted aa to the gender of the parent mentioned 
here. All the indivlduala of the name known to me were men, but tbia name 
might be given to a woman. The determinative here, sc far as It ^ 
vived, resemhlos a female flg^- reaemblea Just as doaely ^e form 

of the revered male figure generally usd by this scribe (see imte H a^). 
If this person were a woman one would e*peet to find a I under the ab-e gn 
at the tettom of line Ifi, hut the trace there 1 think U clearly the end of 
the toll ol the / in line U- 0“ tho other hand ml w la not emmtly the form 
one would expect to find to the llliatien of this period prec^iog a father^e 
name (see Oaidiner. Gfwmmor. Suppi. 12, re p. 296 , and refer^ces therel. 
On the whole, however, I am inclined to hellOTe the ^ 

tloned here. One might erpect ah f-r|h to to low the name ^nt th^- 
sign below the lacuna i- pumling. Thie. barely vwihle in 
is a complete «id carefnUy made hieroglyphic sign Jt »«ht poeelhly he 
s careless copying fmm hieratic of a stroke un cr e sign. 

»hltigettm DO. 10.176.bS. Height, 33A cm. 

” This epithet fallowing the name of the deceaeed ^ com _ n 
ChassioaUPalanque 32, note 3- Its use ^ .bi^ 

early XII Dynasty. Polotsky, Zu ** faschrf^ ^ 

"^e phrsae yr WAyr Is very uneertoin. The sign which 1 have read 

Jlnia I take to be a seated ram-headed deity. 
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The text on the kilt of this 6gure aJone is m red ink- It ie in 
vertical lines as am those of 111 and IV, and heginfi on the front 
St the eini^r aide: 


M (3) fl) {4) 



^ 9 I 


s ■& 


(JJ (fi) (T> (81 f9> (101 (ID 

^ > r T T a 


ILl a I I J 
I I I 






I M >11 


i 


Translation; (1) "0 Osiris !£., (2) come" with me« (3> and I 
will open (4) for thee thine ejes, (5) that they may lead thee 
{6) on** the ways of darkness (7) and that they may pnt fear 
(S) of thee into the Imperiahable (9) Ones, as (10) did Horns » 
for his father Osiris. (11) The revered one M.” 


Ill 

This figure ** woe painted a dark tone similar to that of II, 
The inscription on the base: “The reTered one, the scribe of 
divine offerings, M., the excellent." ’* 

The girdle inscription begins on the back near the sinister side; 
S} fytp-nir If, m^^ng ni tmSk, ■* Wiyr^* ii6 Trnn.f” 

FoUewtd by ».*. the - dative." Th* ef i i, .t the riiTht 

^re. Sstn^here it it at IbE left, except in ti? correcpcmdlnc word in ni. 
It in KFarHt€d from the Wdy o( the sign 

-1 taow ef » other aaonpie of thix nw of thi prepeEition Ar. It seems 
to ^ another ™ where «n be u«hI alteniativeiy witi as in 
eo^rdiiwtioD (Gardiner, Granmar g 9 ]]. 

*• That is " when thou ipjest on," etc. 

*• Lit. " like thnt which Horus did."' 

■I MuBeiiin no. 10. ITS. 60, Height, 33 cm. 

1 'f ^ *“ * horiiontal rectangle without the 

LtoaJ;t"::r!?;root 

Hc:^ XV? iSi!' 

«ne de.*rmi^tire must be intended for the seated dirins figure. 

«De Buds ealU my attenlioii to the um of ot^M» in 

Aaynt idacriptioM, t.g, pp, 9 und ^ 
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“The embe of divine offerings, M. justified, possessor of honor; 
honored by Osiris, lord of the West." 

The text on the kilt is almost identical with that of II and is 
somewhat better preserved. The only essential difference is the 
Bubstitntion of lA.Js “spirits," in line 9 for the lAm.w-ft of !I 
8-9. A hieroglyphic transcription therefore seems unnecessary: 
(1) Wiyr Jtfrr (?) pn my (3) n.fc** hr.y (4) aJn.y n.i (S) 
yr.ty.k ikm.sn (6) m (7) hkw dy. (8) in l/id.i m 

(9) lA.ie my (10) fr.l.n iTi* n yi.f Ifsyr, 


IT 

This statuette “* is considerably smaller than the other throe. 
The color of the figure is a brownish red similar to that of I- The 
left fore-arm, which projected forward, has been broken off- 

Of the inscription on the base only the beginning is legible: 
“The revered one, the [scribe] of divine 

The girdle inscription begins on the sinister side: Si ktp^nir** 
M. imlhy hr ntr.w ** ntr n-iP, i.f iiei (.<) “ The scribe of divine 
offerings, M., honored by the gods and beloved of his whole city.” 
The text on the kilt begins on the front near the sinister aide: 






(2i IJI 14) Cl) «) t71 (S) (9) <10J ClI) <IJ) 

4 T » u n !i r <u. 




I—1 =, 


I'Sp-l 



** C^n the f-c^nii ■of th.* oot* 27 

^ The stroke foUnw[iag m is ippartntly merely a ipmce^flll 


I in L horiflofitfil 


Miuoum DO. 10,176.57. £5.5 ^ 

” Tht compound U perbapa foll^rwed by plii«l atrolfiai in a Tcrtlcat 

llgmturc. 

** The ward ntr Rceziu^ to be followed by the plura.1 stroke 
li^tore. 

I Dwo the redding of the liat phrmw to de Etick who eltw Chnwinat- 
Polenqoe l£7 and |&0. The feminiiw ttrmiiiitmD^ perbApe uaturmlly enoi^b 
in view Qf the twg ft In the etem of the word, «e*m* often to be omitted 


[n tbid pbrue. 
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Tranal&tion: (l) "0 0B[iTis Me]xer^ (S) [tJie 
{3} posecsBOt of honor ., -/■ (4) one honored and beloved (5) of 
his [whole] dtj, (6) and favored of lii& (T) in its 

entirety. [.. * Entei*( ?) flhalt] ** (8) then in the aaguft ** barl^ 
(9) and thou shalt go forth" in the divine hark. (10) The 
revered one [the acribe] (11) of divine offerings (l^)j the 
excellent^ the justified^ the poBseaaor of honor/’ 

Three tmiascribed atatnettea found by Chassiiiat and Falanqne 
at Asytit interest for eoinparbou with those here de^ribed- 

They are pobliahed in the report of their work hy these j^ntlemen 
(cit^ above note 3) pp. 48-9, noe. 5 and 0, and plate XII, nos. 1 
and 2; also p. 49^ no. and plate XI^ no. I, the amsUeat dgure at 
the right, 

I do not know at present of any mseribed rtatnettea of this type 
and period except those here described, and 1 should he glad to be 
informed of others which may exist in museuins or private 
collections. 


“ The rratdratiocs la IIhesq I msd t wsq prActicmlly ctrUin beeaiue of the 
coaUxt 

« Th* w<ird ttr ma.y perhaps hat? been la thii laeima. 

^*1 owe thii reateration to de Buck, who cltea Chuginat-Paluiaae 12T 
mad 199- 

*• 111 ® fiiga alter ^ n li partly deirteyed, but ia view of ChMsiaat- 
Patanqn® S aild 13T, rited hy de Bock^ tha reading' tp^t seeau extremely 
likely. The Kribe eeem& te have omitted the feminiae t, 

•- Part of a tiga la vlaible after mp kd.i bnt I do act reet^ixe it. ft 
seeme likely that In the laciiii* tbire was eome much word aa 'fc, eater, to 
correapond with pr^ la Hue S. * 

"1 rttd UiU u Uh: Himpoiind nt-Aiiic, meaDln^ here ibnply “in." !n 
the »eiiw tA “en bo«rd of." Thie IhvoItm r«wlii^ the foUnwing word e» 
<|p.t written with the tmt-eiBs. It {• ju»t poMihle th.t we haw here th# 
word “ feriT-bott," hut to thii peHod it J» unlikely that the endtag 

tj/ would not hare bMn written Lq lome way. 

*• Reading Ipi. t. Thie mart be a designation of the bout of the ann-eod 
in parallelism with dp.t-%if in the following clause. 

*• For the umudal omimico of the complementary r in the rerb pni see 
Ensim aad Grapow, WSrterbuenk I BIBL 
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NOTE ON SOME OLD SQUEEZES FROM EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS 

Dows Dukhau 

or Fi^x Aets^ Boston 

Tkb Museum: of Fikk Abts in B^^ton owiaa a number of 
squeezes made many years ago in Egypt* and given to it partly in 
1878 and partly in 1386 by private benefactors^ There are no 
recorda to ehow when or by whom these squeezes were roadej nor 
were they aecompanied by detailed evidence for identifioation. The 
date of receipt oonstitutea a t^minus ante and the pDs;^!- 

bility that some of the monumenta thiie recorded may have been 
lost or damaged in the interval ba$ made it a acientific obligation 



Flfl^ 1. Boston SatieaaG 78.15S, 


to examine the material with a view tn detennining whether it in- 
dudes anything at present iinknown or insdequatdy recorded. The 
fliib)ects have been found for the most part to be familiar and 
already published ■ the few exceptions to this general rule must 
serve as the justification for printing this notice. 

The squeezes fall into two groups* of which the first was acquired 
in 1878, and coneiste of impresaions made in the Old Kingdom 
tombs at Sakkara* and from monumenta in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo. 

S4 of in Tamh of Ttal'^hotep; published, 

7 equwn of detaili id the Tomb of Tyt aW publUhed. 

4 Bqtieeiea af d<?tallii in the Tomb of Akhet-hetep her {iJnee reniovml to 
Leiden) i all piibliahed. 
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Dows Dunham 


19 trom Ksonumenta in the Egyptiaii Miuenm, Cairo- id-eqiaately 

published with the foUowinB sjeeptions. 

7S,14& EJi^ 14i ^ Fire squeezes af relief detalli aad one of inscription froui 
the lereopha^H oI Wemiofer; Ptolemaic. Heferred to in hlaspero, 
Q^ide p. STl,No. ISOfl- Not included bi Maip«ro, 

dew tpi^que» penane et 

78, UB Old Kingduni relief from Sakham. Men in n papyrus akiff and cattle 
fording a eanal. Referred to in JIaspciOH Guide (1815)^ P- 
2S2 E. No published illnfitration known to me. 

7S.15S Old Kingdom relief^ Cairo InT, Loop atone of ivbieli the left 

half, depicting inst-mBkiiig+ plticklag and Toasting birds, and two 
peasants with their dogs^ U published by WreMinaki In define 1, PI. 
B9T. The right half is a scene of drying flsh^ and the squeezic shows 
considerable deterioration of the surface. Whether thu) part of the 
stone hm sinoe become illEgihle or not^ it has^ as far as I know, not 
been published. It la reproduced in Figure 1. 

T8.1d4 Rslisl from Satkara, V Dynasty. Scene of bird Enaring With fine 
details of plants surrounding the amire. Cairo Museum, ground door* 
Corridor A. Figure 2, 

78,181 and 183 Two details of relief from the sarcophagus of Horemheb, 
XXX Dynastyn Referred to ia Maspero* Guide P- 

1308. Not included In MasperOr Sdrcopha^rc# cfe. 

The second group of squeezes waa given to the Musemu in 1SS6 
and coiLsists of €3 iteniEt grouped 88 follows: 

30 squeezes from ths Tomb of Kha'eniheL {No. &T) at Thebe?, 

I squeeze from the Temple of l>&r si Mediaeh (cartouche of Ptolemy IVl. 
T squeezes from the Temple of Esneh^ identified from Ji^uier^ Tefnplew 
PfolcmoTflUea at itomninn. 

10 aqiueezsa from ths Tomb of Seti 1 at Tbehea, identified from LcKbiirCp 
H^poffiew Bo pan X L 

1 squHic of an unidentiEcd bend of a king, New Kingdom, 

Of this groop the only squeezes whidj appear to cull for more 
detailed reference are those from the Tomb of Kha^emhet, a number 
of which show the reUefs to ka^Ye been in better condition when the 
impressions were t^ken than they now are^ and some record scenes 
which are now wholly or partially loet* and of which no other reeatd 
appears to eiiat* In atudying the Kha^emhet material the authori¬ 
ties of the lletropolitan Mi^eum of Art in Xew York have been 
kind enough to allow me to- eiamine a set of photographs recently 
taken by Mr. Harry Burton in the tomb^ and these are referred to 
in the following list of the squeezes for purpoaea of identidcstion- 


^ Bo«toa MuKum Rcgiatratloa Ntimbcra. 



OW frum Egyptian Mmuments 17S 

For conveiiience in As^ig^Ding the ^queeses to their proper poeitioni 
in the tomb^ reference is inade to the plan piiblighed hj Porter 
and Mo^ in their Topo^frdpAiodl I, Th6 Thehan 

NecTQpQjiSf p. &8f and sJso to that given hj Lorct in hh arUde on 
the tomb in Mem. Miss. Arch. I> p* 113 ff, A report on these 
sqqeexes, with photographs, was sent to the Department of Anti¬ 
quities, Cairo, in the winter of 1936, and Mr. Gny Brunton took 
the phbtographa to the tomb and has been able to identify aeveral, 
the location of which bad not been apparent from the pnbikbed 
records. The infomation he baa been good enough to supply is 
embodied in the list which follows. The Kba'emhet squeeaes are 
all numbered S6* 213 on the Boston records, with letters designsting 
the individual sheets. 



Fio. S. Boston Squeeat 70. IG4. 


A. He&d of Kha'^eioliet, facing L. A awt oI this head, now in the tomb, 

replaces the origiiiaJ which, is in Berlin. A»ii+ Xrv, p. ap, PI. L 
[3] oa pLaJ 4 POrtcr i Mcrti Burton's photo. T 811 shows the cast in 
position. 

B. Five mea and flii catUe» facing R, No chai^. Wrcerinckl, Affw I, 

PI. 200, Burton, T$l». [10] oii plan. Porter A Moas. 

C- Chair and fioral pieces, facing R. No change. AIIm I, Pi, 200, Burton, 
T $43^ (17 J nn plad^ Porter * Mom, 

D. Standing goddess behind Osiris, facing lu No' change^ vftfoi I, Pl. £11* 

Burton, TS^O, [1^1 on plan. Porter A Mom. 

E. Standing man before table of otferinga, facing L, (Adjacent to Squeeze 

AA) Loret's plan, I, m. (p. 12U, a* premd by the Lnscriptlona, which 
correspond with the ends of columns 1 to 4 and the left half of 
column S. Plate Ih. Squeeze AA eomes from above the same door 
to the left of E. There were opposed scenes here: on the left Isls^ 
Osiris, table of offerings^ man in adoration^ on the right Nephthys, 
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OairiA^ etc, Squeew AA giTM th* Oflidi nnd Isis tJic left neene, 
snd p«t <i£ Nephtliya from that cm the right. Squeeze E g^iTos the 
offering tabic and man Irom the right scene, 

F+ powring ILbarion^ ftciag X 4 change- Burton, Ta44. [171 on 
plan* Porter 4 SSoss, 

G+ Men bearing fumitorCp facing B {contiguous to squeeze T>- Squeeze 
moic complete than preiifiiit condition^ Burtoiip T B3fl. Loret-s plan* 
II^ S. wall* E. half. Plate 1 d, 

H. Two rooma with men oflerlngp facing L.; offering bearers, facing R.; 
men rowing, facing L. 3 regiatm- Squeeze moro complete than 
liOret'^s plat** and Burton's photo. Loret, Pl. IV, Burton, TS40. 
XiOTct's plan^ 11^ S. wallp halt 

L Part oE 0 columns teat Icontiguous to L and No change- Loret 
inscription q, lines 4-11. 

J* r^rt of 16 columns test (contiguous to K), No change, BurtoHp TB40. 
Loret'g plan, ITl, S- end of W. walL 

BU Part of 11 columns text (coatiguoiis to J). No change. S« J above. 

L. PUrt of 10 culumna text (contiguous to I and N)+ No change. See I 

above tllries £- 11 ). 

M. Part of 11 columns text and m large hand. More complete than when 

recorded by Loret (inscription g, p. llO), [S] on plan^ Porter 4 
Moss, The portion to ths left of diagonal fracture line is now miss^ 
ipg and was gone when Lorct recorded it.^ Plate II a. 

N. Fart of 7 celumcs text (contiguous to 1 and h)* No change. 8 ** 1 

abov* (lines 4-lD). 

<y* Part of 5 columns text [coutigoous to CC). No change- Lorct, inscrip¬ 
tion o^ lines 3-T. 

F, Large head, facing IL Pteseut gush in face ahscut on squeeze. Atfoa 
PI. 166. Burton, T S3B. [13] on plan. Porter 4 Moss. 

Q* Large head with triple b^d necklace, facing E. Now largely destroyed; 
complete on squeeze. Burtoti. 7M9. Loret’s plan, III, B- end of 
W* wall. 

It Royal head with helmet, fscing R, Lacuna* on squeeze not seen in 
Burton's photo (T fl£4) ; other breaks shown in photo do not exist 
on iqneex*- J>„ III, 77 c. [Ill on plan. Porter 4 Moss, 

8, Read and chest of man holding Jfp, facing Lu Breaks on face in squeeze 
since realofed; ftrp and hand grasping it now lost. Burton, TS44, 
Lorct^s plan, 11^ E. half of N. wall. 

T, Men bearing furniture, facing R (continguous to G>* C^omplftte on 
squeeze; uow rery fragmentary. Burton, T 639, Loret's plan, U, E. 
half of 6 . wall. Plate 1 & 

IT. Men plowing, facing Cooiplet* on squeeze; now partly destroyed. 
[Book of Deadt]. Burton, T 644, Loreto's plm, n, N. wall (centrel). 
PlatsHd. 


■ The eridence of H and M indiHcates that the squeezes war* made prior 
to 10S4, the date oE Loret 1 report. In both these impressions details are 
preserved which are miuing in hii publication. 
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OH Squeezes from Egyptian Monuments 

Ym Tliree cattle in leaelt^ fudng K ^ B and c«iiti^Ejiiq u> DD). 

Kqw lofit: fits on tt r^ht of top rf^ster in Ailas Fl. 206. Bluik 
in BurtaSp T BlO. [ID] On Porter & Mo^h Flat# Im* 

Ann of tluron#^ faoLii^ L, Smeller brtak than thown in Burton^a photo 
(T BZ4); a feir minor deUHa can be restored from the squeeze. 1^ 
J>,, nip 7Tc [111 on plan^ Porter t Mosa. 

X. Kneeling man presenting leg of meat> facing IL No diange. Afici# 
PL SlO. Burton, T 040- I^ret^i plonp tl, W. half of B. walk 

Y- Four men with Mrihe^a implements^ facing L. No ckange. PL 

I IB. Burton^ Ti3L LoreFi plan^ B. wall of doorway A, 

Z. l>etai], froni offering scene; dead birds and inscription. No change. 
Afina 1 , PI. 189. Burton, T8il2. Loret^s plaDp I, E. wall N. of door¬ 
way A. 

A A. Qslrii and Isis facing part of a Nephthja facing R (adjacent to 
squeeze E). See muafks on E abote. Loretta plaiip 1. 1 lorer door' 
way to II). Fiate II h, 

BB. Men offering before tJurco seated godi of the Enncad. Loretta plan, 
IL q aecnrduig to Bmnton^s report. Plat# H c. 

CC. Part of T columna teat (contiguous to 01. No change, Loretp in¬ 
scription Oi Unca 3-9. 

BDr One coiunui text in relief (ContlgiMim to V)* Now lq*t, Riad#: 
, . . Im-io mhta ^ sn fj jMi *f. . . . - Upper and Lower Egypt 

from this land of Kuib . ^ - ftoj.** Contiguoua to Y on right, in front 
of bead# of cattle- 
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TWO NOTES ON THE FLTENG GALLOP» 

WiLUAM F. Edgertok 

lT?;ira3lTT OF CniCAGO 

I 

The P03TUEE illuslrated by tbe horn Pig. 1 w known in the 
hUtory of art aB the flying gallop.* *^ Nineteenth century painters 
and draftroien in Europe and America very often represented 
galloping horses in thia posture; sneh pieturea are doubtless 
familiar to all readers of thia journal* 

I believe it to be a fact that no horse ever approaches this posture 
while galloping over a level surface; the red posture oecnpied by a 
galloping horse when all four feet are in the air may be typified 
by Pig. 2, This fact was demonstrated by ioatantaneous photog¬ 
raphy during the I870's. The illusion of the flying gallop had 
become ao firmly fired in tbe public mind by that lime that some 
experieuced obserrers are said to have doubted the accuracy of the 
photographs. 

In 1900 and 1901 Salamou Reinach traced the history of the 
flying gallop as an artistic concept in ancient^ medievalj and 
modern times in a aeries of brilliant and profoundly learned 
articles ■ which appear to have colored all STitreequent discussions 
of the subject, Seinach^s long and elaborately documented thedB 
has been well summed up by Berthold Laufer: “ According to the 
ingenious investigations of this French archaeologist^ this conven¬ 
tional motive appears neither in Assyria nor in Egypt* neither in 
the dasaical art of Greece nor in that of Etroria or Rome, nor in 
European art of the middle ages, the Renaissance, and the present 
age up to the time of the French Revolution {p, 11), when, in 
1794, it appears for the first time in a popular engraving in Eng' 
land (p. 113). More than a milleniiLuni anterior to oiir era^ how- 

® Tie eubfttaue^ of thU puptr wu hrieflj preupted before Uie Middk West 
Branch of tbe American OrieuUl Societj nt tbe Pr«hyterlau TbeoIodciiJ 
Seminary in Chica^, ^lareh STp 1930 . 

*ReT^ aroWo/offifliHS, Sme a^rSo, 36 {lOOO}. and 44M50* 37 

|]9CO). S44-S5&; ^ (llWl). 27-45 and 224^244^ 30 (leciy Ml - "al*£> 
Mparate, IMUU aad 2nd ed. im. Only tbe original artiel« ia tbe 
ffeeue tiave been amaaLble to me. 
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Two Notts (Ml the Plying Gdllop 

eTer, it appears in the domain of Mycenieaa ait, then in ScTtliian 
and Siberian art, in the Cancasns, in the Persia of the 8aesamd», 
and in China and Japan. The latter two countries present an 
uninterrupted repetition of this motiie up to the present day. 
Prom Myeensan art it migrated, throngh atiJl little-known inter¬ 
mediary agencies, into the territory of the Scythians in the north 
and northeast of the Black Sea, and spread farther to Siberia, and 
from there to China towards ISO b. c., to Persia towards a. d. 230. 
Neither the art of the Acheemeuidie nor that of the Arsaeide, 
which are ramifications of classical Greek art combined with 
Assyrian imitations {p. 78), furnishes one ejcample of the flying 
gallop; while that of the Saasanidae (aince a,d. 226) shows a great 
n^ber (p. 60) which must be traced back to the models of 
Siberian metal plaques. This theory of the migration of the fiy- 
ing-gallop motive is based first on the snpposition that it does not 
correspond to any real movement of the actual gallop,* * as proved 
by the kinemato-photogiaphic reproductions of the horee-gallop, 
in which that motive adopted by art does not occur, and can thcre- 
have been fined only once; and, secondly, on the undeniable 
historical fact that cultural relations and connections eristed be¬ 
tween the areas of Mycenae, Scythia, the Caucasns, Siberia, Persia, 
and China.”* 

Some details in Beinach's position—for instance, the statement 
that the fiying gallop never appeara in Egypt—wonJd probably not 
be maintained by anyone today. Bnt his main thesis, that the 
gallop has been invented once and only once in all history, 
namely in tho Mycenfean or Minoan world, early in tiic second 
millennium b. c., and that it spread thence by some more or less 
obsenre route to China and Japan and later from the Far East to 
England and Francel-seems to have become almost a dogma 
among those who write on the subject.* 

*‘*Le motif du galop volant ne pent avoir 414 iniagin4 qti’iuie foli, 
parre qu'il uc i4pond pas i la rjalltS et n’est qu’un tymbole,”—Reiuacb, 
rvpr4tn»tat{oit du jfatap, p, 83. 

‘CAiikm Fatlery of the San Dgnaitj/ (Leidsn, 19091, pp. 221.22. The 
page nu&ibers vbleli Laufsr gives In parentheses must refer to the ]|N}] (t) 
sepsrste editiou. 

*E.g., Evims, Fslaee of Mino* I tI921>, p. 71317,; Procopd.Walter, 
Si/rio 10 (1929). 85 ff.; EastavtseiT, iTuris ond the Frohtem of PartAiaH 
«r< (Fale Claeaieat Stiidin V, 1935), p. 288ff. I am indebted to Or, 
Nellaoa C. Debevolse for showing me tliia latest work by RostovtiefT. 
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This th€8i6 reeU, and must rest, in part on tbs belief that the 
flying gallop does not Occur in nature. If the flying gallop does 
occur in natoroj then it is certainly possible that any individual 
artist may have observed it independently, end the oocoiieDce of 
the flying gallop in the artistic productions of any two peoples 
does not, in itself, constitute evidence of historical connection, 
even though other phenomena found in association with it may 
constitute such evidence. 

Now Bcinach correctly pointed out that the galloping horse docs 
closely approach the attitude of the flying gallop in clearing an 
obstacle.' I do not think that he gave due weight to this fact, aud 
I have not found any mention of It at all in the writings of his 
sucoeseois. The clearing of a natural or artifleial obstacle is often 
a crucial moment in a course, whether of the race-track, the bunt, 
or the battlc-fidd. As such, it may easily make a more vivid 
impreasion on an observer than the more commonplace galloping 
over level gronod. 

A further fact, which seems to have been completely ignored by 
Beinach and all subsequent writers, is that animals of different 
species gallop differently. The examples of the flving gallop in 
art which have been cited as tUustrating the dissemination of this 
** conventional” pose inelnde representations of horses, dogs, cows, 
lions, pigs, goats, and several other species. Of all these apeciea, 
the horse alone seems to have been adequately investigated. Yet 
the very work which gave Reinaeh his fundamental information 
about horses (Muybridge, Antmol locomotion, Philadelphia, 1887) 
contains enough further evidence to upset the whole structure on 
which 80 many scholars have labored so long and ao carefnllv. 
Plate 709 in volume 10 of Muybridge's great work (reproduo^ 
here in Fig. 3), proves beyond question that*dogs—or at least some 
dogs—do use the flying gallop in traversing a level surface.^ I 

■ JSeviie pfitSSsI. 30 (jan.-juin., 1900). 33i.£a, 

’ A certain M. Uarey, ol the Aead^in ie SeieueM, wttite ia a letter 
to Selnacli Dee. 23, 1SSO; Sur le chlea au galop, on creit apercevotr 
eette attitude (vie,, the fiylog gallop) iivec lee ^uatre membna aUong^} 
la dhronophotagmphie montie tju^ll y « toujoum an memhre k Teppui 
dane cee attitudn allougiei*- (36, 219 a, l). It i» unlortuMta 
that Keiiiaeli troeted M. Marey's rtatemsnt about photographs of doge 
iDitead of eoutiuuiug hi* it Uuybridge*, actual photojrr*phe.-I 

tbiak it prohahle that tier* may be differeaces in the umnner of galloptog. 
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am not to prove that other aniioals do likeTiBo, tiiough 

I am fitronglj inclined to beliave that some others do. I am con¬ 
tent to refit my caac here on the dog^ leaving the further stcdj of 
other apecies to those who may have better photographic resouTcea at 
their disposal. The example of the dog (Fig. 3) alone proves 
that the flying gallop is not an imaginary posture but a real one. 
It ii only when applied to horse$ galloping over unobstructed 
ground that the pose has been shown to be imaginary^ and even 
here the imaginary element conaiats merely in tranaferring to the 
horse in thifl situation a posture which we have all observed in 
other fijiimds in this situatioD^ and which is closely approximated 
by horses in other situations^ The flying gallop as an artistic 
concept originated in the direct and accurate observation of nature* 
It is obviouSj^ therefore, that it may have originated independently 
in the minds of any number of difTerent artists, living in any 
number of diiferent ages and countriesj and the current belief that 
it can only have originated ooce^ in a single age and country 
whence it mast bave apread to all other places where it may be 
found, is an error. 

Like any other concept, that of the flying gallop is also capable 
of being transmitted from one individual to another and from one 
society to another, When it is Bhown on other grounds that one 
society has borrowed much from another, then^ if the artistic con¬ 
cept of the flying gallop is common to both, it may well be that 
this also has been borrowed. It ia not within my competence to 
diseufis the question whether any cultural relatioafi can be traced 
from Minoan Crete to Han Dynasty ChineL FrfinMj, I donbt 
whether fijijouc would ever have suggested such a connection if 
Eeinaeh had turned from Muybridge's photographs of gaHoping 
horses to Muybridge's photographs of galloping dogs before writing 
big scries of articleg. Be thia as it may, those within who6e com¬ 
petence the problem liefi must eliminate the flying gallop from 
their lists of evidence. Pictures showing the flying gallop may 
well happen to contain, also, artistic conventions such as cannot 
well have been invented more than once in the world's histoiy. It 
may even be found, after further cinematogxapbic study, that there 
are some apedfic ways of representing the flying gallop in art 

even amon^ different Tuietira of one apcelett. Oontrut th* dog of Muy- 
btidg«'t plate 707 with that of ble plate T09. 





m 

whidi deviate bo Ibt from anythiJQg ob^errable m real life ag to 
fall irithin that categorv. What ia certain is that tho flying gaUop 
itaelf i$ not a coBv^ntion^ but a reality of the world of fiesb and 
blood;, and the mere fact of ita being repTesented in art does not in 
itself prove the tranfimission of culture, 

n 

I think it has been shown in the first section of this article that 
the presence of the flying gallop in the aitiatic productions of two 
peopleSj does not^ in itself^ constitute eTidenee of direct or ctea 
indirect historic contact between the two. 

It 16 certain that Egypt and Crete were in direct contact with 
one another, either cootinuotisly or at frequent mtervalSj from 
before the time of Menea until the decline of the late Mincan 
ciTiIization. Cretan cnltare bHowb deep and abiding Egyptian 
influence/ and I am of those who would e^spect^ a priorij to find 
signs of Cretan influence in Egyptian culture. Certain scholars * 
have held that the methods used by Egyptian artists of the eight¬ 
eenth dynasty and later to show animals in violent motion^ are 
traceable to Cretan influence^ It seems to me that the evidence 
presented in part I places this problem in a new light and I there¬ 
fore propose to review the relevant Egyptian doemnentd. 

The overwhelming majority of Egyptian pictures of quadrupeds 
represent them walkings or hjb if they were walking. In most cases 
the animals are actuallj conceived as walking; so, for instance the 
three yoke of plowing cows in the npj>er regiater of Fig, 4 and 
the rams treading in the seed in the lower register. In some 
other caseg^ not illustrated here, animals so drawn are thought of 
as standing: in those cases, the leg posture may perhaps be bor¬ 
rowed from the much commoner picture® of walHng animals. But 
perhaps a more important reSBon for the posture may be the de¬ 
sire to show all four lege clearly, without allowing the nearer legs 
to obacore the farther ones. Cfompare the common Egyptian 
representation of homa^ also illuetTated here.. Whatever the rea¬ 
son, this may be called the typical Egyptian poature for represent^ 

■ Etw, Ths Palace of Mmat I, pp, et jiaMaim 

• R.g^ Eirmiw,0j>. m., p, 713 ff.; Van iff. hunet\ pff. 18-10. COn^ 

trMt 8plcgelbt!ig in Munehn^ JohrbMch drr biidendfn Kunst N F 3 
t l92C). 126^128, a refereac? whkh I owe to Fmtwgor Ludwig Bwhiofer. 
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ing A qiiadniped in drawing or in low relief. It 10 the posture 
which the iTpical Egyptian draftsman of all periods will use when 
he wishea merely to represent a certain type of quadmped without 
any farther qualification^ Any deviation from this po 0 tTire, gen¬ 
erally spealdng, will hare aome apecial e^qtlanation. For eitamplc, 
the cow at the right of Fig. 4 deriates from the typical posture 
because she is being milked. The figure of the milker would inter- 
fere somewhat with the norinal position of the cow's legs end in 
addition the two hind legs of the cow haire been lied together. 

It is chiefly in hunting ocenes that Egyptian artists had occa¬ 
sion to represent the gallop. The earliest hunting scene known to 
me in dynastic Egyptian art is that from the tomb of Methen^ 
now in Berlin (Pig* 5).^^ Each animal in the upper regietera baa 
all four feet firmly planted on the ground* These animals^ taken 
by themselires^ might easily be conceiTed as standing motionlessj 
perhaps frightened and ready to ruOj but not yet muningj, of 
perhaps standing and refusing to budge. If I venture 

to assert that these animals are galloping at full speed over the 
desert,^^ I base this view on the dogs which show that a hunting 
scene is intended—and on comparison with later^ and more de- 
Telopedj hunting scenes^ such as that from the mortuary temple of 
Sahure at Abuair (Fig. fi). 

Two of the hunted animals in Pig* stand with upraised fore 
feet and one with upraised hind feet One of these is certainly 
not running, bnt stands rearing in pain while vainly attempting to 
extract an arrow which has wounded it’* The two others might 
be interpreted as running. But it is at least equally possible that 
they too are conceived as rearing and plunging with pain and no 
longer attempting to run. 

Notice that the few unwounded animal^ as far ae preserved^ 
stand invariably with all four feet on the grotindj, though the 
whole context compels us to think of them as running. On this 

^“■Tlie Kem ffem the tomb of Ktfennaat (WrwJpikj, Attst L 3M) If 
approxltHAtelj eontempomjry witli tMs. 

“I believe thts to be the current interpreUtioa So, for iuitaneo, 
Seharerp PrepiflStn-KuTUi^eKkichU II 43, «gmllopiB™de Tier- 

The roadex will thin Animal ifimln in Fl^. 11, bottom, renter. 

A (urther wittion of the Bam« motif «tura In Un tomh of Ineni 
(Eighteenth djnaoty: Wretaimki, Aftaj I. pi. 
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interpretation the posture most be absolntelj mmatural. Surely^ 
no animal on earth gallops or runa like this, Bnt the Egyptian 
artist at aU periods has a vhoUy unnaturalistic tendency to keep 
the feet of animals and of men on the ground, Rnimmg men are 
habitually ahown with both feet touching the ground (Pig* 7)- 
Similarly^ galloping animals are habitnally shown with all four 
feet on the ground—and not merely tonchingj hut resting aolidly 
on it 

Now if it is trucj aa I belieTe, that these bunted animfila were 
eonceived by Old Kingdom artists and their public as mniung, 
then their conventional posture—the two fore feet together and 
the two hind feet together^ in aharp contraat to the conventional 
posture of standing or walking flnimala^muat he an expresaiou 
of that factp How did this posture acquire this meaning? Pre- 
atnnably because it reaembled some posture which some artist> at 
some time^ had actually observed in galloping animals. The ani¬ 
mals in question cannot have been horses, since no Egyptian had 
ever aeen a horae up to this time* The limitations of the photo¬ 
graphic materials which have been available to me compel me to 
state my views at thia point with a great deal of reserve. It may 
be that some species which was -common in ancient Egypt but 
which is not adequately represented in my photographic sources^ 
would present a better solution of the problem.^ Limiting my¬ 
self, as I luiLSty to the photographs which have actually been 
accessible, 1 find one real posture, and only ontj from which the 

artistic type with the meaning “ running animal" appears 

to me to be derivable ■ that real posture is the fiying gallop, as 
illustrated by the dog in Fig, 3, 1 therefore venture to set up the 

hypothesis that the type iu Old Kingdom hunting scenes 

may he, at least in some cases, a rudimentary represmtaiion of 
the flying gallop. If we find thafi Egyptian artists in later cen¬ 
turies extend the legs of their galloping animals farther forward 
or backward, or lilt the feet oS the ground, such changes may be 
attributed either to greater accuracy in obeerviug, or to a stronger 
desire for accuracy' in portraving. 


Terr 

doubti«, b««,e be «,u,d „«cn.,nu .. be ™.1d rto« 

or^ ad ^ ojfg. c labjKt nquln. investig&tioD w!tb mi>derD 
cuiemito^nphic ipparattLa, 
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In & Telief froni the stm-temple of Ntisene et Aboeir,** perhaps 
50 years later than Fig. 6, ire have desert animals which are not 
being hnnted and therefore are not galloping; most of them are 
drawn as if walking, one may he either kicking sand over his 
head ** or perhaps caught in a snare (?), two are calving, while a 
single one (the second from the loft in the npper register) may 
perhaps be galloping. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10 show that it was not at all nnthinkable for an 
Egyptian artist of the Old Kingdom to draw an animal with one 
or more feet lifted off the ground, provided the animal was not 
running. 

Not nntil the Middle Kingdom do we meet a perfectly nnam- 
bignotia esample of a running animal with two feet off the ground. 
The earliest specimen known to me is in the tomb of XFkhhotep'a 
son Senbi (B, No. 1) at Meir (Fig. 11). Here the leg-joints, in 
general, are a shade leas stiff then in Scare’s hunting scene, and 
the angle of spread between fore and hind legs of those animals 
which **gallop*^ with all four feet on the ground is a shade 
greater though both of these differences are SO dight that they 
can easily be overlooked. A more noteworthy innovation is the 
hare at the bottom left, which is ahown just coming down on the 
fore feet,^* as from a flying gallop: this is tbe earlieat eiample 
known to me from Egyptian art of an nnwonnded rnnning animal 
with any foot off the ground. The two antelopes at the bottom 
right are perhaps also running—-but they may be rearing in pain, 
the single arrow having perhaps transfised them both in accord¬ 
ance with the well-known Egyptian habit of exaggeration. 1 
abstain from discussing the antelopes in tbe top center in view of 
their nnsatisfactory preservation. In terms of Cretan chronology 
this picture is certainly not later than 3f. M. II and is more prob¬ 
ably contemporary with M. M, I.** 


“ Meyir, ^ pL 10, bottom, 

••ileyer, «p. p, 31. 

1*TK*t tfcit hue conin down on ioJh fore fret together, is a dstalL wsica 
I can neither eonflftu nor refute Irotn ibe photograph* at mj dliposai. 
The horre •ometunes doe* sq after olearivg a hurdle, «*- iloybridge, vol. 9, 


BUckmftn dated t^i» tomb to tbs reign of ^emembet I, mod I do not 
know that anyooe qiicfttioned tie liate* thongb I ahonld ii*t mjselJ 
venturB td e^clndt a date aa *artr ai tbe eleventh djiiaaty at aa late aa 
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A picture which cao be dated with precision is Fig. 13, 

from the Theban tonib of Aafefoker, Tirir of Sesostris Ij, in the 
middle of the twentieth century b. c. Here no rtinamg animal 
lifts a foot off the gronnd. But the spread between fore legs and 
hind legs is much greater than in the fifth dynasty hunting scene 
of Sahure^ a much nearer approach to the fly ing gallop as lUuatrated 
in our modern photograph of a galloping dog* 

With Fig. 14 we pass from the reign of SesostTia I to that of 
Amenhotep 11: from the twentieth century e- 0 * to the second half 
of the fifteenth century. During this Interyal, the horse and the 
wheeled vehicle were introdnced into Egypt from southwestern 
Asia. Whether this appareutly unreal manner of depicting the 
horse in Egyptiom art was also imported from Asia^ is a question 
which 1 erpressly abstain from discussing. In order to answer 
that question^ we should need, for one things a more precise dating 
of the corresponding Asiatic horse-pictures than seems possible at 
present; therefore I prefer to kare the question open. 

Turning now to the desert animals in Fig. 14^ the animals 
which belonged to the old Egyptian tradition^ we find a number of 
strikriDg changes in the manner in which these are drawn. 

Firstj the head and neck ars drawn upward and backward in a 
manner which I canuot parsllel from older Egyptian pictures* So 
far as I can judge, this change is probably away from naturalism* 
But it may well be borrowed from the boree-pictureSj where it was 
suggested by the actual reining-ia of the horse^g head. 

Second^ the lega are extended much more rigorously forward 
and backwardj though not to far as in some Cretan pictures. This 
is a strongly aecentuated continuation of a process which was 
already faintly diBcemable in twelfth dymasty pictures as compared 
to those of the fifth dynasty. Furthermore, the soles of the hind 
feet in some cases are turned upward, and the animal^s back in 
some caaea is strongly eoucave (compare the dog in Fig, 3)^ These 


^trii III, There SMms to be no pwltiTe to a later date 

UiAU Amemvdihet we eh«we to treat tbe atiimal poatiiret as audi 

question wfakli we have to discuss. EvaEU. 
Tft. I, p. T14 sad Sehifer. Fo» p, IS, would 

to have over ookad this picture, or at all events iht bars in It. 

importanec (see footnote 9 mhovcj thoo^h 
in 11^ publifhHl ■uiummry of his Ircturc the reforeuee Is not apwifio. 
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cbejiges fli# probably in tbe direction of objective reaUtyj and 
therefore no foreign indneDCO is needed to explain them. 

Finally, there is a greatly increased tendency to omit the ground 
line. Old and Middle Kingdom artists occaaionally omitted the 
ground line, as in the picture of four goats eating the leaves of a 
tree (Fig, 9), but such cases are exceptional before the eight¬ 
eenth dynasty. In our picture, three ground lines are shown, but 
at least three more have to be imagined. This omissioo greatly 
strengthens the impresaion that the animals are flying through the 
air. If we drew in the imagined ground lines, we should probably 
And that every animal rested with one or two feet on the ground 
and some perhaps with all four feet. 

Father different is the csise of Fig. 13 (first half of the fifteenth 
century, a generation earlier than Fig. 14). Most of this picture, 
too, ia thoroughly Egyptian. The two deer standing quietly at the 
extreme right of the second register might almost have been drawn 
hy an artist of the fifth dynasty. The galloping bares immediately 
below them seem to me a natural Egyptian development in the 
direction of greater objectivity, like the galloping animals in Fig. 
14. But the oryx in flying gallop at the left of the top register, 
whose feet are Ufted a> high that a line joining them would cut 
through the middle or upper part of his trunk, and the dog in 
the middle of the same register who doubles backward at the 
instant when his fore feet touch the ground,'* we not explicable 
in terms of any photograph which I have seen. They could he 
explained as borrowings from Minoan art, if such an explanation 
were needed, Yet I should like to await further evidence. I 
should like to see photographs corresponding to the words of Sir 
Harry Johnston, which Davies quotes £ prepos of this picture : 
“ Beedbuck bend their lissom bodies into such a bounding gallop 
that the spine seems to become concave as the animal s rear is fiuug 
high into the air." 

Doubtless Cretan works of art were accessible to Egyptian 
artists of this period. An example which bears directly on our 
problem is the celebrated dagger-blade from the burial of Queen 
Aahhotep (Fig. 15). Here a galloping bull and lion whose bellies 
come down practically as low as their feet are drawn in association 

The ^und Hde is not reprieftent«L 

*'■ JoiinstciPf TAf UffandA ProfteioTaie I (1902), p- 
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with other details of Cretan origin* As Evans baa justly re- 
marked^ " The details as well aa the spirit of the design are iodeed 
BO pniely Minoan that it is difficult not to conclude that this part 
of the engraving, and with it probably the grasshoppera beyond, 
was the work of a Miooan craftsman."' ** To my mind^ even the 
hieroglyphs have an un-Egyptiau air, and I am inclined to believe 
that the blade m its entirety is of Minoan workmanship.*^ We 
cannot know how widely distributed snch Cretan models may have 
been in eighteenth dynasty Egypt^ But the hunting ficeno of 
Senbi (Rg- 11) sbowe that Egyptian artists, under the infiuenco 
of a native tendency toward realism^ had already moved an ap¬ 
preciable distance toward the types of Figs. 12 and 14 at a period 
contemporary with Middle Minoan I or II—a period^ therefore^ at 
least as early as the oldest Minoan representations of the flying 
gallop which are now known. 

CoifonusiONs 

L The flying gallop is not an imaginary but a real posture. 
It does not, in itself, belong to that group of purely conventional 
artistic concepts whose unreality makes them usable as evidence 
for the transmisaion of culture, 

II. It would be rash, at present; to assert eategorically that 
Minoan influence is tot^Iy absent in all eighteenth dynasty pio 
turea of galloping animals. A great deal of systematic work with 
modem cinema cameras will have to precede any final conclusion 
On thia point. But it baa not yet been proved that any of the new 
types (horses excepted) which distinguish the eighteenth dvuasty 
animal pietnrefl from those of the twelfth dynasty are essentially 
nnieal. Until such proof is forthcoming we have no reason to 
pofitulate foreign influence, even for those types which may happen 
to occur earUer elsewhere than in Egypt 


I* * clerrer rcproduHicn of the 

mmuli wUl MJio be (oimd. S» alw id., pp. iv p -j27 

-II is of ^ qoit, po^ibl. that the Mmo.; 
lived work«l in Egypt a. Evui.. cp. l, p. ^ 
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THE EGYPTIAN OBTGIN OF SOME ENGLISH 
PEHSONAL NAMES 


Au?r E. Gabdineb 
LoICDOSTi EsOUUfD 


CoinBiBnTOBB to the present volunie may well have Tefieoted 
upon the very unusual qu^itj of mind which enabled James Henry 
Breasted to coneeire and inspire what he described as a “ research 
laboratory" for the enrichment of modern knowledge "with a 
fuller rision of the rise of man.” The Oriental Institute is the 
monument to a scholar who was a Homan being first of all—to one 
who, while liring ardently in the present, kept his gaze unceasingly 
fixed upon the past from which that present has sprung. To him, 
in fact, past and present were indivieible, and being imbued as he 
was with an intense interest in all erolution, no question of origins 
could be indifferent to him. This article can deal only with a small 
and onimportant aspect of hnmaii affaire, but, such as it is, I 
derive satisfaction from the thought that the topic would not have 
been uncoJigenial to my deeply regretted friend. 

The to be reached arc unhappily mostly negative or 

at least highly speculative, but we are fortnnate in being able to 
poirrt to one common Engliah Chriatian name the Egyptian origin 
of which is beyond question. That name is Susan, and it goes 
back, of course, to the pious and beautiful wife of Joakim whose 
story is told in an apocryphal addition to the book of Dsniel. The 
Greek form of the name is Xo-mrawc, and the corresponding 
Hebrew is an obvious derivative of the fairly ooramon word 

“ a lily.” The Egyptian origin of the latter was pointed out 
Ions BJTO. whether first of all by Bmgseh or some other I will not 



first two r^icida aa that found in Coptic Jouiei " window,” from 
old isd. Ennan {ZDM<} 46 [189^] HI), ™ accepting the new 
that the Hebrew iilifln and its Arabic equivalent ritoJu are loan- 



AUTOPe should doubt tbe Hebrew ind E^tieu equlvslen^ hj* 
\ ...,j_».____ h., »lii> Utin thmt Hebrew Wia* h u*m 
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words from the Egyptian, rightly observefl that the borrowing must 
have been one of comparatively late date, for even in Bamesaide 
times there is no trace of the assimilation The nae of 
feminioe form as a proper name will have taken place within 
Hebrew itself, where other plant-nameB aa well are used for both 
men and women.* In Egyptian zm “ lotna is indeed nsed as a 
personal namej bat only for men.* 

Thus encouraged by Susan, we $hall be the better able to face 
the disappointment aceasioned by HnmphTey* It was with surprise 
and delight that about a twelvemonth ago I learned from Baedeker's 
guide to Home and Central Italy (16th English edition, p, 456) 
that the church of Sant' Onofrio in the Via del Gianicolo owes ita 
name to an Egyptian hermit bearing the name “Onnphrins or 
HnmphTey.” Of him Evetta writes:* ^'This saint, called in 
Arabic Abti Nafar, whose feativai is kept on Ba^nah Id —Jnne 10, 
and by the Roman church on June was a hermit in Upper 
Egypt. His life was written by St. Paphnutius, of whom Onuphrins 
was an elder contemporary. . . . Onnphriiifl would seem to have 
died about A. I>. 400.^' The story of St Onuphriua ia preserved 
in a Sflhidic manuscript written about aii hundred years later.® 
It ia not he, howeverj but his name, in Coptic ovenJAr, ^jiandfr^^ 
etc., which interests na. This waa quite a common personal name 
in Egypt alike in Coptic,® in GreekJ and in Pharaonic" times, 
and originated in the well-known epithet of Oairia which means 
** He-who-i^-continually-good ; the hieroglyphs give WfiB-n/r, and 
this combination of imperfective active participle of the verb 
“to be'^ with the old perfective •n^fru was doubtless meant to 
stress the permanent, unvarying character of the god.* But is this 


■ S« Ene^lop^ia R- Napnej; | CP. 

* See HaakCr Pcrt^n^Tidm^ {kenMfurtli quoted M 

lUakeh 2 l» ai; 2 . 

^ B. T. A. EvettB^ Thr dpief of Eifvpt, p. Ill u. £- 

* Bu%e, Cepfio M^rtprdom^ ui fke Dkikvt of Upp^r pp- 

205 fT.. 4M ff, 

* See Cnus, Oifrera; €mm ind Steindorff, JTopturAe RechUtirkvndi^r 
etc. Heuser {Pemmenn^tincii def feplcn, 1 50) quoted other Egyptian 
divine eplthete that f^ve riee to Coptic personal rLiiiiun 4 

^ Ftcisigke, Nonrnhvch 2:42, ^47. The beat apelling ia Oiw^tp but there 
are mBity VKriAntdp e. 

•Eanke 70. 10. 

* Hence the cuuunon rerdering ** The good heiug ** is wrong. 
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Himphrej? Pleasant as it would Bare been to announce to the 
distiiigtii$hed head of the Oxford UniversHy Press that his natne 
owee its ancestry to the greatest of Egyptian deities, I must deny 
myself that treat. At first, it must be admitted, the glamour of the 
dcriTatioii itself and the authority of Baedeker combined to beguile 
me^ but further inquiry has shown that the Identificatloa ia 
untenable. To begin with, is it likely that an obscure Goptio 
anchorite should have conferred his name upon a royal duke^ a 
celebrated navigator, nod the hero of a novel by Smollett ? More 
serious, however^ is the fact that another derivation of Humfrey— 
[ for that is the less barbarous speiliug of the name—^has far better 
claims to acceptance. In form Humfrey recalls Codfrey, and the 
parallelism ia continued in other languages^ for in Preneh we have 
Onfroi and Godefroi, in German Eumfrid (Hunified) and Gott¬ 
fried. The Teutonic origin is thus dear, and there can be no doubt 
that the first element is the word Aun which means a " support,” 
while the second element is the word for peace,” found also in 
Siegfried and Wilfred, Thus the entire name means something 
like "aupport-of-pcace.” In excuse of Baedeker I will quote some 
lines from Misa Charlotte M, Yougc^s atlll unsurpassed Bistoiy of 
Christian Names (1884. 3S0), whence It will be seen that the 
confusion of Humfrey and Onofrio was the deed of some medieval 
chronicler i “(The name) Hunifred, which the French much 
affected in the form of Onfroi, belonged to one of the short-lived 
kings of JeruBflkmj and was latinized as Onuphrius.” Miss Yooge^s 
account of the name^s subsequent history ia not without interest- 
"In the form of Humfrey it waa much used by the great house of 
Bohud; and through his mother, their heiress, descended to the 
ill-fated son of Henry IV, who has left it an opcu question whether 
diniug with Duke Humfrey alJudea to the report that he was 
starved to death. Or to the Elizabeihan habit for our gentility to 
beguile their dinner hour by a promenade near his tomb at old 
St. Paulas.” 

There ia much more to be said In favour of an Egyptian origin 
of Moses and PMneaa, but here the question presents itself aa to 
how far these uaroes are entitled to he described as English. We 
wiU essnme them to be auehj: Phineas, at least, wbs common in 
Puritan days and is still not rare in America. Phineas comes, of 
course, from the Biblical name Phinehas best known as the name 
of a sou of Eli, the pricat of Shiloh, though there is another 
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PhinehAB, the eon of Elewar, meatioBed Ex. 6; 25; Nmn, 25:7 
and dwwhew. Tte very look of the Hebrew Pi-neh^ 

euggerts Ancient Egypt,»‘ and it wonld demand an exceseiTO soepti- 
cism to reject the loDg-accepted derivetion from r-Nh^lf “ the 
Nubian.” This Egyptian name was common from the oud of tie 
Eighteenth Dynasty onwarde,^^ but has not survived into Coptic, 
where it is replaced by Pegosh “ the Cushite.” In dynasUc times 
there were at least three highly distinguished peiyonagea of the 
name, first the Chief Treasnrer whom Amenophis HI sent to 
Sinai,^* second the Vizier who lived under Meneptah,^* and lastly 
the Eoyal Son of Cush contemporary with Harnesses XI.** 

The majority of scholars—I will mention only Ed. Meyer, Kittel, 
Grcssmanu among the Germans, Driver, Griffith, Burney and 
Robinson among ouiselvee—have settled down to the comfortable 
belief that Moses is really an Egyptian name, a shortening of one 
of those theopborous names like 'AhmSfie, Ptslunflse, ThutmOee, 
which were very common throughout the New Kingdom. It may 
be so, and yet there is considerable force in the objections to this 
view that have been raised. For the moment let us assume it to be 
the true view. The Egyptian names just quoted mean respectively 
“Yoh (the Moon), Pt^, or Thoth is bom” and refer, according 
to Ranke," to the birthdays of the gods in question. For non- 
Egyptologists it is necessary to point out that Ramesses (Jf-ms-TSiu), 
thongh contaming the same verbal stem, is a name of a wholly 
different type, contsiniug not the old perfective older -m&st, 

is horn," but the active participle -mAa “ having home” followed 
by the pronoun se “ him ”; thus Ramesses means ** Re {the Sun- 
god)-is-he-that-hith-home-him.” ** The shortening of 'Ahm5se, 
AmenmOse and the rest into simple MOse (written in hieroglyphs 
Ms or Msw) is common and well attested within Egyptian itself. 

^•The ScptuigiDLt and Coptic TersiDii llii jfodA 

tbr eonjODaot li abnq^rmalp but no eerloua objcetlon- 

lU. 13. 

s^ G»rdiner «id P«t, 7ii#eriptM}fn 0 / 1^ noi* tllj BIB, 

» A- WeD, p. 104 **JEA fl. 51. 

** R-flffith (apiid Btufn-^p /trufl'i i» Cannvii 47 u. 2) ficceptA 

the TBsdefing “i* born " but suppose {if right!j' reported} that -ph Ij ^ 
pauiTU pattklple, wbem* surfrl^ it » the Did perfectire^ In Coptic 
For thft Greek equiirmledtai like Ajuwii with long d Setbe, “ Die Vokilifin- 
tiou dee igyptLKhmr in EDMQ 77 (1K3}, 165-9. 

Sethe, op. cir, IW. « Rmko 164. IS^ 16B. 11. 
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In two passages a mjEterions JIfjfP, Ms% is menlioned in anch a 
way as to preclude reference to aityone of nmeh lower rank than 
the reigning king, and in both eases Egyptologists have not been 
wanting who would proclaim the presence of lUioses hiiaeclf-** The 
first passage is in the ironical composition contained in the Papyrus 
Anastasi I {IS. 2^). The scribe, whoae mcompetence b so scath- 
ingly criticbed^ has failed to make proper prorisiou for a military 
expedition, and the soldiers are represented as sapng ” What means 
it that there is no bread at <dlf Our night qnarUrs are far offf 
What means^ good sir, this scourging of us? , * * This is not good; 

Mdjtf ftear of and he wfiil send to desirog thee!** The second 
passage differs in that it is drawn, not from a literary text, but 
from an actual record of accusations brought againat a well-known 
chief workman in the Theban Necropolis. Here the passage mna: 
“ The chief workman Neferhoiep brought a plaint against Aini 
(i. Cp, the defendant Peneb) before the Vizier Amenmdsef and he 
inflicted punishment upon him^ And ft* (i. e., Peneb) brought a 
pfai'n^ the Fiaier before Mdis, and had him dismissed from 

the ogiee of Vizier^ saying: Re has crAaslisfif me/* ** The common- 
seiLse view of M5se in these passages is that it is a nickname for 
the reigning Pharaoh,^® though it can hardly be a shortening of 
Ramesses, since in the second case not a Eamssses, but either Siptab 
I or AjnenmSse was upon the throne. The ueme M6se ia thus for 
the present utterly inexplicable^ hot it mnst be left for those who 
have the courage—a better word would perhape be temerity—to 
find here a teferouce to the Moses of the Bible* 

Now though the name Mdse as shortening of 'Ahmdsej Amen- 
iu5se^ etc., is not identical with the element ~mas^ found in 
Ramesaes (see above), yet the two come from the same verbal stem 
meaning to bear^ to give birth-” Consequently^ one might expect 
the name Moses, if really derived from the former, to present the 

“ Lftatli did m in counectSon with the first ta he quoted bdow, 

and imleee 1 wn mistakeUf a living EgyptoloE'ifl^t of otlierwi« good judg¬ 
ment took the eame cour^ not manj veers ego in ^ newspaper letter or 
arttele on the baaie of the Awond passage^ 

Pap. Matt IS4^ rt. 2. IT* Lit«t end b«t edition by Cerny in JEA 15. 
2d3 ff. Omf (p* conjectures that Here t* a nickname of the king 
AmenmAM. Bnt thie ihtoIvmi the separation of the Salt passage from that 
in dimfosi I, whieh is highly Improbable. 

•* This view I have expreued on various occasions, and It ie quoted with 
waren apprOTal hy Ranke, ZAS 68. 135. 

6 
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same sibilaiit in Hebrew ^ the Hebrew eqnlvaleat for Eameaaes. 
Sucbj however^ is not the fact; Eamessea^ presett'cd in the name of 
the town of Eamscs Gen. 47:11; Ei. 1:11, sbowg a 

while MoBce (^T^) shows a 3h%n^ This is not the place 
to ai^e the Tarions ways in whioh the difference of aibilant can be 
OTercomCj the more so since at the back of onr minds the objection 
would still probably remain. The bcrt argnment in faronT of the 
derivation of Mosheh-Moses from the Egyptian M5se ia that there 
is no other derivation nearly as good. It would be unless to 
enumerate all the various conjectures here; the moat recent addi¬ 
tions are Yahuda's #wi?—"seed" and J = ^*lake" or ^'Nile/^^ 
and the Rev, J. R. Towers^ mi or im Shu " Like the Sun.” ^ If 
we prefer the dertvation from Egyptian Mfiecj, let us at least be 
clear in our minds that we may well be influenced by the form in 
which the name Moses appears in our English translation of the 
Bible. Andj on due reflection, would it not be more scientific to 
admit that we have no aatisfactory evidence for choosing any 
derivation at all ? 

Ifj in the teeth of alt objecdonSj the Egyptian origin of Moses 
be upheld, then why not also that of Miriam and of Mary, the later 
equivalent of Miriam ? In my opinion, at least fts good a case can 
be made out for an Egyptian derivation of Miriam as has been 
made for Moses. Eduard Meyer is insistent that Egyptian names 
ran in the family of MoseSj^ for he holds that the latter^a son 
Eliezer (Ei. IS:4) was identical with the Eleazar, father of 
Phinehas (Jos. 24:33), whom Deut. 10: 0 gives as a son of Aaron.** 
Eleazar's fother-in-kw brEHB Patia (Ei. 6 : 25) was Ukewiw 
^onbtltES the bearer of an Egyptian name, apart from the element 
fil, which may have been chosen to replace aome more heathemsb 
^vinity; at all erenta, the name presonte exactly the same forma.* 
tion as that of the priest of On Pbtipbera, an excellant 

renderiDg of Egyptian ** He whom the Sun gives 

(Heliodonis), which all sensihle scbolara admit** There is thwa 


** of the PentoteueX 260. 

" "The turn. Mow*," in /»wm. SM. M. 46T. 

“ ffewAieati' dr* J I. 2, 2CW, 

'♦Cf. PeteCBii., Petcamoasis, Petwiria. It u doubtUw mm aeeidHit 
tlut PeteprS )m« not been found in himglypbie texta. For tbe fornwtion 
Md Hebrew writing m Setlie, op. oit,, 182, a. 2; firiatb. Jtpidnda Papjrr*. 
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some pfwi ground for Enppoelng bfirieiQ, the sister of 
and Afiron^ to have received her name from Egypt, This Biipposi- 
tion would obvioualy fall to the ground if there were any really 
likely derivation for the name from Hebrew itself. In the wholly 
admirable monograph which Bardenhewer has devoted to the snb- 
jectj^® he arrives at the conclusion that the deTivation from the 
stem “ to be fat ** is s& likely m any; BJIP Miriain might be 
an adjective in from this stenij and the meaning “ the plump 
would not be out of keeping with Semitic ideals of femioine attrac¬ 
tiveness. This theory^ though far superior to all other rivals^ is 
open to some weighty objections. If the name Miriam were^ or had 
once been^ a commou epithet of the Mnd^ how comes it that no other 
examples of it occur until just before the beginning of our era, 
when it suddenly springs into popularity in the form of Mariap 
Greek Furthermore^ adjectival formations in -m* like 

^Amram^ elaewhere are mascuiiiiej not feminine. At all 
eveutej the suggested derivation is not sufficiently convincing to 
prohibit us from aecking a solution of the problem in another 
direction. I have to adniit> however^ that if the final -m is e^nUal 
auggests that it is not);, then no Egyptian hypothesis can 
be plausibly presented. Bardenhewer castigates an impossible sng- 
geetion put forward by the ventatesome Egyptologist Lauth. But 
it is strange that no one seems to have thought of a most striking 
Egyptian counterpart No Egyptian personal names are commoner 
than what the hieroglyphs write a$ Mrg for the masculine and as 
Mryt for the feminine^” meaning either The-beloved “ absolutely 
or “ Thfr-belovcd " as shortening of some theophorous name like 
(doubtless to be read Mrgt-*Imn) The-beloved-of- 
Amun." At some time or other Mrgt was doabtless vocalirnd 
MaTye^ since we have in Coptic a well -authenticated perfect passive 
participle from another verb of the same class, namely hasif^ 
originally meaning “favoured'* or “ble^d.*"” Unhappily, it 

” Siudirm^ vol. I, pt- 1. 

"Ranke ISO. I, 161. H. 

"Divine names were often written fconerw in treat of worda 

wlittli they followed in actual speech. 

"Purred in the Coptic bCk-^hasU "to be drowned,*' literally 
depart sa t. favoured one/* Gri^th, " ApoUieoai* by Drowiiing> in 
^46. This JUtfw U of intereat aleo for the ttymoli^gy 5 * Hipwrrf — 
Mosce given hy JoupLiu, eontm Apionein Et 6 Ti ^ ^ Aiytr^m 

-KBXdiDtfi.^ St roiff £iiaT«]i fuSa-rai-. 1 uu not flUM if it h*» been pointed 
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seems likely that from the Nineteenth Dynasty onward^ i. e., in the 
period within which the supposed borrowing of the name must have 
taken plBce^ the r of Egyptian Marye had become aaeiniilatod to 
the following if or t, bo that Mayc or ilaja was the fall foroii in 
the Boghazkdi tablets beloved of Amun” is rendered by Mai- 
Am ana, and the Greek eqmTolent /m4v*4?w is well known. Hever- 
thele&s there is one way in which the old pronnodation Maiye can 
be saved for (m etymology of Mary, Mariam, Miriam. It is notice¬ 
able that the Bible has very little to say about Miriam's personality. 
She la mentioned bat three times in all^ apart from the Leviticnl 
genalogies: once in a record of her death and burial (Nnm. 20*1), 
once when she rebels with her brother Aaron against the authority 
of Moses and is pudished with leprosy (Kum. 12:1-^), and once 
(Es. 15: 20‘1) as the prophetess who, when Moses and the children 
of Israel sang their song of triumph over Pharaoh and Ms chariotrj, 
took a timbrd in her hand, and all the womed went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances.'^ -^And Miriam” the text con¬ 
tinues, " answered them; 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea." 

Here and here only does bOriam betray any distinctive character 
of her own, and then it is as prophetess and as musician. It seems 
impossible not to think of the Egyptian goddesses and priesteseea 
who were cahed Mrf, i. e., in all probability Marye the-beloved ” 
and who are not seldom depicted playing the harp or the aistrum 
on Egyptian temple walls.^ 

It wonld be agreeable to think of the name Mary as originating 
in the Egyptian goddess of music^ and I ventnro to think that the 
possibility should not be rejected out of hand. But the more care¬ 
fully one studies the earliest Biblical and Egyptian connections, 

out that here 1i dearly a perveraiem of the Greek ei^uivalmt of 
though there will haTie httn aotne eonfoaioa La the writer'a mind, 
■luee an E^tlaa became ' fairourud" taju^r) by the fact of being drnwaed* 
not hy being «aved from drowning. 

**The earliest mentidn ii In the Admanifioae cf an B^ptian Baffe, etl 
Gardinerp p- 5^. There were two anch goddewSp one lor Upper and one 
for Lower ^ypt; aod Bometimea in temple ctremonleii they appear to have 
been impenioicmlHl hy actual women. To the refetencea in the boot cited 
aboT* may be added Eeea, Der Opfrrinnsf Ssntpi^Ktn 103 fl-i 

Blaokman in JEA Vll, 8ff. 
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the more hazardous do anr decided eonvictioiis on the aubjeet show 
themaelves to be. I will tbesefore fium up tbe resnlta of my myeati- 
gation: Humphrey is clearly not of Egyptian origin, and Moses 
and Mary are esitremely doubtful; on the other hand, Snsan and 
Phineaa can be confideiitly accepted se good Egyptian names. 


Addendum 

Since my article wag sent: in I have called to mind yet another 
name, or rather group of namca, for which Egyptian descent has 
been Implicitly claimed. Time fails me to investigate who first 
connected Latin liiiiim with the Coptic word for flower/' but 
Professor Lefert has recently quoted the derivstion with approval 
and used it as the basis for an argument (admittedly of s very 
fragile kind) to the eflfect that the dialect of Coptic spoken on the 
Mediterranean coaet of Egypt was that now known as Fayyfiroio 
or Middle Egyptian {Musi&n 44. 130. m 2). For in Fayytoiic 
the old Egyptian }vrirA{t} flower^ has assumed the form hlHij 
whereas in Sahidic and Bohairic the old r has not changed to 1. 
By way of corroboration M* Lefert advances a new etymology of 
hie own, namely Latin colwmfefl from Coptic yroomps {Fayy. 
*yiatnp») with the same meaning- I do not feel qualified to eipresa 
an opinion on these daring hypotheses, but it seemed necessary^ for 
completeness sake^ to add IdJiy* Lihan, and Lilias to tbe English 
names which have become candidatea for the same high honor as 
Phineas and Susan. 


TRACES OF BlBLICi\L INFLUENCE IN THE TUEFAN 
PAnLAYI FRAGMENT M. 1?3 

A. V* WiLLiAnis Jackson 
CoLmcBiA UirrTEasrnf 

Stu&knts of Mardchaeifim a^re fAmiliar irith the iofiuence exendbed 
upon Mftm bj the Scfiptme^.^ Saint Augustine, who was for nioe 
years a Manichaeau before his conTersion to Chrktiamty^ bears 
abundant testimopy to this by citations m bis controvei^ial writ¬ 
ings against Manichaeism, especiallj that against the Manicbaean 
Faustus^ in which he argues that the Maidcbaeans misinterpreted. 
Scriptural pasaages^ giving them a perrcrled meaning suited to 
their own purpose/ 

Clear evidence of the fact that the Mamchaeana did mal^e use of 
the Scriptures, more particularly the New Testament* has been 
furnished within the last thirty years by a remarkable discovery 
in Central Asia, amid sand-buried rnma in the Oasis of Turf an. 
In that remote region there was unearthed a considerable mass of 
actual Manichaean documents, though only fragmentary in form. 
Lost for ages among the shifting sands* they now throw a flood of 
Ught upon The Religion of Light,” as Man! called the synthetic 
faith of which he was the founder/ 


' CoDcerpiTif' the infiuence ot Jedtiifitii and Christianity upon Manichiie~ 
iotn, thii* IpyoItIp^ the O.T. m well os the see, for J. €. 

Baur, Da3 p. m 368 f., Gottingen, 1^31 

(repTodoced, Gtsttlngni, 1^1 ; eonaiilt the intrcdnctory aketeh by 
A- H. Newnwm in the tnnslatiaii of St. Aiigustine by R. St^stbert and A 
H. Newiun, id P. SehaS^s .Vvette and Fett-Niwnt Faihm, 4, 22-Blp New 
lork, 1009 £ori|^. ed*^ and later lUtewfse I. Sicheftclowit^ £Me 

EikiMiehung der menirAOtfcAiTn lUUffktn, p, 34-40, Gieawn, 102^- H. J* 
Palotoky, ^MaaichiUmuft/ m Pauly W1fl«owa, lUfjl-EiKyclttpUv der 
ctMtiKkm SuppEemtntbaad VI, p. 26S 20?. 

rather lull flat ue O.T. and N, T. mlluiioiu by the IWchteaa 
Fauatus, m cited lu SL AyguatlneV CToaira F^iutium, has been brought 
iogtihtT below^ In a, SI, A lew reftrcncog to Bible aubjwrta^ O.T, and 
N.T^ are foiind grouped in the index o( Eubjectai by Stotbwt and Newman, 
op. ciL 4, 650, cotumn % beeidci tho«e in their footucitw to 

particular paaaaget coneerned. 

■ C(. Jaeknon, Afjrarrhea in MunichatUm, p, 3-1^ New York* 1933 
tColttnibi. Univ. PreM), Sinw IM^ thtte Imv» appenwd the importtat 
frmgmenU cmtftined in Asdnas-HeBDiiig, jriitrtfmniicM VanuitfliM gui 

m 
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Prom Alblruni know that in founding his eclectic 

religiopj acknowledged three spi-rituaJ kadera aa Ma direct prede- 
ccsaors, namely^ Zoroaster^ Buddha, and Jesua.* Traces of the 
influence of each of these are also distinctly to be recogniaed in 
the Tiirfan texts, whether presen'ed in Middle Persian, TtirMah, 
or Ohinese. As an example to show this, a short Tnrfan Pahlavi 
Fragment, M. 173, has been selected for treatmeat in the pTesent 
article. 

The text of this fragraentary ex<5erpt (M. 1T3) that shows traces 
of Biblical influence is found in the noted, though incomplete, col¬ 
lection of Manichaean Fragments, first deciphered and translated 
by the late F. W. K, Miiller, Handschriften-fe^ii m Esirangel&- 
Sckrifl an$ Turf ant IL TdUj p. 7B top, Berlinj 1904.* In hia neces¬ 
sarily brief introdnetory note to tMs Fragment, ^Eiiller had merely 
space to remark that the piece occupies the badly preserved upper 
half of a large leaf containing alphabetically* arranged verses, the 

/f, IH {Sif^ngtherwhU 4€r Prewt. Aksd. d* 

TFwf,, EL, 10132, p. 1933, p. 204 363; 1034, p. S48~ 

012). 

* See C. Edward Saelum, Chramloffff o/ Anckni Natictu, translated frofli 

AlblrOni, p, 190 top, Loadon, iSTfl: In the bepnning ot lus book called 
ShabUrlEan, wltitb he composed for ShapOr hr ArdaflhTr^ he [Mftnl] sayi; 
' Wisdom ijid deeds have always frema time to time been broiight to man¬ 
kind by the me^ngers of So in one age they have been brought by 

the messenger called Buddha, to India, in another by Zaradtisht to 
PeraiUp in another Bgfl by Jesue to the West ThEreupoa thU reveSatSoo 
haa eome down, this prophety to this last age, through me, Mhni. the 
mesEenger ol the God of truth to Babylonia/ In bin Goe pelp which he 
arranged according to the tweuty-'two letters cf ths alphabetp 
he says that he is the Paraclete tef‘ Johiip 24: 10 and S'&i 16r 10: T] 
aunoHnecd by the Messiahp and that he is the seal of the propheto (La. 
the last of them)/" We can now eompare, from the recently disec^rered 
Manichacan material to Coptic, Manrs own inentron of Ms three prede^ 
ceasoro, Jesus, Zaradi^ (aiff) and Buddha, in the opening portion of the 
ffrpJtotow, p, r-a, 12 (ed, Carl Bchroidtp JfflafcAdifchff BandMchriftm der 
Stt^Qtliek^ Musm Berlin, B^nd /, Krphaiata, p. 1^90, Stat^rt, 1^35). 
See also Carl Schmidt and Hr J- Poloteky, ” Eto Mani-Fuiid in ligyptcn. 
iSif=6. d. P^xuat. Ak&d. 4, Wrft., PhiL BUL El, 1&33, p, 4 W, at p. 08-39. 

* Published as an dnJtonp sw den i der E^tgL PreuMt^ 

dIcod. d. Wiu. eiom Jakre Berltop 1M4. 

•Remains of other alphabetic hymns have been preserecd m Tarfan 
Pahlavi. See iimtonees referted to in MfL FortdwftnYf^WHicsfep 2. p, S, and 
Waldachmidt and Lentz, Die Bteltung J^ni im Jf«aicWI«aiuat P- HT {Abh. 
fVeust. At. WiM. Mrgang m6, Berlia, 1923). In the Bible we may 
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first two of which^ compriaLn^ four lm€s, he prints ini Bomaii 
trBnsliterstioiij with a prOTisioaal rendering in German. Foot 
years later (lOOS), the Bussiaii Iraniat Carl Salemann (also emco 
deceased), in his valuable work, ManicA,aetseAs filfitdiert /, p. 20,^ 
reproduced lliiller's Bomanized tranaliteration, but tranflcribed it 
into Hebrew letters. This transcript Muller Te-coUated for him with 
the original teat. The verification corresponded with Muller's trans¬ 
literation, Oven to the doubtful word JaAfeyonSni bnt for this latter 
noun Salemann has plausibly conjectured to read 
as referred to in my Notes below. This reading I have adopted, 
marking it with a raised plus sign (*), which I prefis also to two 
words, and ♦'uipiir, in the spelling of which I depart 

slightly from Muller's 'ispHr, as esplained likewise in the 

Ifotee. 

Muller's test (p. T8) of the four lines is divided by Salemann, 
p, 20 (from whom we may differ, however), into four verses of 
4 8 syllables, as follows; 

i&Uf naxvin ssvadii ® ’M Ti •‘natSmin 

pad to angad “ ’M ifid fJ tJm qirbag 


Bagdn Aflrt///[jJn 'lid (f jardfl * gazdin roSaadn 
>ud arddviln ' f)////lini] ■‘sidvOn pad vas iddSs 


But it is equally possible, and is favored likewise by the punctua¬ 
tion circles ( ) in the original, to regard the piece as composed in 
the common old Iranian octosyllabic meter, so frequently occurring 
in Manicbaean teitsaud recalling, even in the occasional rhythmioal 
freedom, the eight-syllable versificatioa of many metrical passages 
in the Avesta," Personally I prefer to adopt the octosyllabic 


a]ph.brt)e CXIX, Al^h t, a«ti<m of wMdi, 

n * 1^. eleht vera«. For other Li»teii» ct 

ejphateu=»lly arraagrf Meiichae.a hymoa, Walter Henmnif, “Eiu 
m^i^wher koamagoaieeher Hyniaua,- ia y«h™Af™ d. Or- 

«rt«a. d w«... ki.. im, p. au-aas; ib., “Gebyrt imd Xat- 

Mnduog dea nwaichamlieii U™en«l«B," ftid. 1D33, p. 30S-31S' al» the 

«ne. of poetieal terte published Ld .Sadiew-Eenidiw. 

Mnnichai^, IH, p, BSS-SBiO, MwetmniWA* 

iwrk by Salemeoa, JfaaieA^rieehe fffudien I. appeared 
lU the irdnaere, * re«d. i„pir. de* eripwe, de St. WlfrtiOuU 8 
vol. a, aa 10. 1908. It eoataiaa „ tt«U«.t 

in A-«taa. see k. Qeldaer, Pber die 
M*tni da. a*«fe. p. l-ar, Tabiagm, 1677, «p«lally p. 74 ff. 
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i-lijthm ® and to arrange the Fragment in two stanzas of tliree lines 
each, r&mmisgent also of the Vedic Qayatrlj as foUows : 

3. ‘ttd Ta ’^(w)s(dfn^n pad an^cd^^ ® 

3. "nd bud ^‘uspilr fd Mm qirbag 


cdniptrLig Ute GSyatrt Terse. For recent InTestigAtioTte of mefcrLeal teita 
in Middle PersLaii^ hath ZdrO&qtdnn And M a nT el ifn-An^ see E. BenvenlBte^ 
“ Le texts dn £>ra^t AsMk et la versification pehleirie," in JA- OeL-Dec. 
1930, p, 103 £2S| id -^Le i/^oridle de Zarf^** JA. Apr.^iuie, 1932, p. 245- 
203 ; and the two articles by Henning cited above, n, 0, 

"As bng ago ab Augttst IS^ l^l> I bad peneUed on the margin of 
l^iUler^s text (p. TSj that tbe lln^ were in sigbt-syllable veriss^ Tbia wu 
prior to coming aero&B ^Lemniin^s schema of 4 + S syliabies. Siipport ler 
my view as to oqtosyUshle rb^ilun has sines bceoms availtbla in the articla 
by E. Bsnveaistep in JA, Oct-Dee. 19^0, p, 220 (cited in the preceding 
note) I who regards the meter of this passage limikrlj; *' 11 s^agit manU 
festsment de six octosyllabes-’^ 

Adl^f^ ^ ^ the dotihle dd la merely an; orthographic device to 

indicate the Long vowel; the final di af xeadSf, dn the other hand^ is to be 
read as two syllable, with the diphthong resolv^ as dt 

(written 'sisjBtpn, MIL 'iatdmtn}: compare Av+ uaidmA- 
(SIct. 11110194 . 0 -), ^‘ultimus, last>" bc* Bartholomaep^ Zvm Aifimn. tForter^ 
2 »wA, p, 51, TO L, 147. I SI. For the Bpelling for *i*st*f we may com* 
pare the writing of the pte&x 'uc with an 'n^sa (as In *Bd$fh for 'lisd^Ap 
“exile," which is also written "vadyh) recorded in the list of words in 
Satemann, Jfon. Mindim, 1, p. 104. Such variatioAH oi 'tuf in writing 
doubtless represent attempts to indicate the “ Indiatimit vowel" initially 
before the two consonanta involved- See Bartholomae, Zur fennfnht d. 
mituUrdn. Mundarfea, 5. 42 top, in Bitxh. BeidMtrffdr Ah, WImm., Jahr- 
ffOTtff 192$^ Aa to the meter here, the initial weak vowel of '(ujtfdnrfit 
ia elided, rimniiig together with the preceding Td. 

^drtffod: the VEibiil form artpad. from ^oapadaa (Av. ham + pam, ^^to 
came togetherp unite “)> is probohly to bo taken here as the past tense^ 
even though SaltmanOp Jfan- BtuA 1- p- M hot., seemed to hesitate between, 
"praet, (Oder ista pte.!l.** 

“ uapir (Md, 'laptfrS : here rightly dlBsyllablc as shown by its deriva¬ 
tion from older *'n#-pu™-. Thin etymology is fully borne out by Bartholo^ 
mscp ZuT A^eiiatnii der ifi£ffelirflsi«Aen Mvndarien VI, p. 45, n. 1 (la 
Siiihr Eeideibvrger Akdd. A Wist. AhMndi. C. p. 45, n. 1, Heidelberg, 
1925) p who recorded concerning the lack of the initial u in Book-Pahlavl 
as follows? "Dae Fehlen dcs ursprbngliebcn Aniaukvokals fnj in tnpB. 

arm. LW. ist ntifflUlig Ich crklirt » mir so- Pttr alias 
^uspttrfw-p ^luparnn- war wp* eingetreten, im MFsraT, gwchriehen; 

die fehreibung ans ddp* — *VSP* im MPersB, kfinnte wohl hiatorisch 
Mia” See also above, n, 11, on 

**g^r&ap: the punctuation circle (*j k omitted after thii word and alio 
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4, Baffan*' harv///[i]n ’Hd ioAr5(f)Sffin “ “ 

6, yazdSn r5i (a) fidfl 'iid arddvin*^ ^ 

6. dah(f)////litid] '*stlL\^n pad nas h&dSi 

This nuj be traosUie^, keeping the lines but not reproducing the 
rhythm, literally thus: 

“Aleph (A>, the first, (nrt) Thon, Lord, 

And TH (O), the last, bas come together in Thee; 

(And) fTilfilled has become Tby beneficent will (.)^' 

“ The Divinities al[I], also the Bnleis, 

The Gods radiant, and the Bigbteous (Elect) 

Gi[Te] praise with many a ^Sanctns* (kddos)." 


after kMii at the end □{ the otxt staiua, because not needed auiee a line- 
s[iace <1 left Tacant betireen etch oi the alphabetie stausas, as indicated by 

a loo^ dash (-} in hltUler’a teat, The word itself, which ib written 

often hCrboa {cl. SalemaeLi), Jfan, Scad. I, p. 80 but), owing to the fre¬ 
quent interchange ol k and g in the IPhl. nMnuBcripb, correspondB to 
BkFhl. jtorfah, wear ring in the oomiDen phiase kir d karfitk, " deed and 
meritorioua action,” but ia here best uhen aa an adjective, cf. Andieae- 
Henning, JftlteltnnieeAe jranfeheico, HI, p, 884, lines 8-10; ham le^da 
gda» qerbag 'uapdr bdf, " all thy beneficent will has become fnlflUed,” 

^tepdit • ■ ■ lofirddrSn ,.. pacdSn , , . svddednr this celeatiil company 
of DlvLnitiee, Rulers, Code, and Eiect, will be referred to agnin in the 
body of the tat {p. S03i as paralleling an idea in the Sihle (ia. G: B-8i 
Rev, 4* 8 and veraee 10-11), In still another Manicbaean Fragment, S. 7 
recto blO-n, we have a group comprUing "the Angela of light . . , tbe 
etrong Dirinitiaa . , , and the Elect (oMdapdn, lit. 'Selected Ones') vt 
the Gods " (fiTfatagen rdlsnda ,.. &«’dn iaktuin .,, viHda^n 'iff ffosdSn], 
see Jachion, RcKarthu jn Jfaaichsciam, p, 120,130, 

»* •Jojrd { r ) drdit; see above in the body of tbe article, p. 200. Mliller. in his 
transJitention (p. 78), read *sM(f)y(f)Srflj», Le. efcrg ( f )p { f ) Vw. 
This he repeated, with the same query in hia ra-collalion for Salemann 
(p. 20 n, £!■ Aa n substitute for that reading, however, Salemann con, 
jeetared to restore the parallel form iahr({(r)drtin. Both the forms 
Jo^ripdr and ia^rddr occur as dinlectie alternatives (pliir. as well as ug. ) 
in the TPhl. testa, with the meaning "ruler, mien," especially in the 
senee ol the company o( the rulers of heaven. (See Sm. Mon. Slod. 1, 
p. 185 hot, 126 top), I hive adopted Salemsmi’s sqggcstion, iahrd( f )drdf>, 
as repTCHutiog the yorthem form of the word, tide Fragment being in the 
Noribtni dialect. 

»evd4c4n; "the righteoui, pious onea.” a designation of the Elect as 
diatinguiahed from the Manichaean Auditors, Beaidra several citations of 
pasaages ia Sm. Jfon. Slsd. 1. 57 mid. (Glossary), see also in the collection 
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We can recogniM at race from its tone and contents that this 
remnant of a bynm, probably of Mam’s own composition^ is in 
praba of the Supreme Deity, God of that Endleai Light to which 
the Manichaeans turned in adoration. From iatemal eTidenoS;, 
raoreover, we can see in it the influence of the Scriptures. 

Strikiag at once are the lines **Aleph (A)^ the firsts (art) 
Thoo, Lord, and Ta {0)j the last^" “ those letters being the begin¬ 
ning and the end of the alphabet of the Syriac language, in wMch 
Man! compo^ ait of the seren books that he wrote, the other^ or 
first book^ being in Persian.^* We see at once that the passage U 
based upon Rev. 1: 8, I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the endy saitb the Lord/* which in turn directly reflecte Is. 41: 4, 
** I the Lord, the first and the last; I am he,” or again^ Ta. 44: 6, 
am the fLrst, and I am the last;” cf. also Rev. 1:11; 21:6' 
22:13. 

In our Fragment (lines 4-6), furthermore, the goodly company 
of All the divinities and tidera, the gods of light and the righteous 
(Elect)who give praise to the Supreme Deity *^with many a 
Sanctus reminds na of the Tersanctua acclaim voiced by 

the sir-winged seraphim in laaiah 6: 2-3, of whom “ one cried 
unto another and said, ^ Holy, holy, holy (gud^i, qMdSj qM&i) is 

of P«tfrsbiijg (LenLugnd} Fragments by Sal^Monn, S. T a ll-l% arMv^ 
ps;tdn ff " thu RightMiiis Pure sod the Hearers; " ^gain. 3^ J 

d 20. iirdAv4n v ^ the Rightcom and the Hearers; " sIm 

fi- 0 c 21. and likewiat elsewhere, el. JackBOiip Jeejfowae* tn Jfiinieaflel#m, 
p. Bl, 1X5, 131, 13A 1S7. 

^ We may mcrLtioii an additional hymn, naw available, ^^bich la pm- 
wrvedp ta whole or In pa^t^ in four maniiscrlpta as Fra^entd if. 03* 
M.lOSa, hi, 200. 11.^4, see Wtldwhinidt and Lentje* Dt^ St^Uung 
p. 117, cf. p. ns. It enmnermttfs the attributea of the Living Self** 
{Grfv Zl^ndag) in ftlphabctie order, beginJiiiig with .4riaii 'H 

Worthy art Thon of idomtioUp** etc., and continues hy ringing chaugw 
in its oiicription o( praise dawn to lines 25-2U: 

U IJ tgzurg 

"Thou, thou art the Self SupJreme. 

First thoTi art, and thou the lost.” 

It would be temptiPB to r»d the first of these two lines sb beglnnSog 
<os ts, md to trsnsUte as “Tan then *rt; ’’ t>iit it is birdly Ifltdy tiat 
the Hebrew uanie of the last letter of the alphabet would be used in 
preference to the Sjrriae one La a Maniebauen test. 

^»For Uiie statement about the rMpectiTe Unpia^ (Persian and 
Syriac) oomult ao-Nadnn's Plhrist, traMlstod into German by G. FlOgnt, 
ifaair P- p P- mida 
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the Lord of hoets i the whole e&rth is fall of his glory* ” aUo re- 
caUing the echoiDg cry of the four beasts in Rev. 4:8, “Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God Almighty,” and the worship by the four and 
twenty elders (Rev* 4; 10-11) paying homage to the throne of God. 

Moreover^ in three other Manichaean hymns preserved in Turfan 
Pahlavi, this pious ejaculation Jbdddi or “ Holy!" (f and k 

interchanging often in the Maniehaean manuscripts), appears as 
a thrice repeated aeclamaiion or twice uttered refraia. Thus in 
Fragments M. 76, 331, 644 Mil, p. 70-71), consisting of verses 
in adoration of the Father and his Greatness and landed Sover¬ 
eignty, we find the Tersanctus reiterated a do^n or more times- 
For example, M. 75 recto (Mil* p. 70), where the meter is uncertain, 
we have: 

['d] fd 'isidvddag ® 

qdddi qddds qUdds *§ id pldar ® 
qdddi "d id iidfn tAzidag ® 
qdddi qdddi qaddi'd i6 pfd ^ 
kad^s kMds []lM]ddtJ] 

" Holy, holvj holy, 

Unto Thy sovereignty hymned in praise! 

Holy, holy^ holy, unto Thee, Father 1 
Holy to Thy name elect I 
Holy, Holy, Holy, unto Thee, Father I 
Holy, Holy, Holy I” 

The verso side of that sarne incomplete leaf repeats thrice the 
identical ascription of praise {q&dds} to the Divine Father. Simi¬ 
larly does M.331 redo (—Mu, 2, p. 71), again and again. 

These Biblical paralleb to our own Fragment, if.l73, and the 
other Fragments cited with the Teraanctus refrain, are sufficient 
to show the influence of the Seripturefi upon HanT. In the present 
instance, passages in Isaiah and those based upon them in the 
Revelation are most ooncemed. At first glance one might be in¬ 
clined to regard Isaiah aa the source. ManJ, an Iranian by blood 
but writing six of hia seven books in Syriac,^* may well have been 
acquainted ^th Hebrew and with the common TersanctuSp gdefds, 
gdddf, qddds, of the JewiEh liturgy through contact with the Baby¬ 
lonian Jewg,*^ But far more libelj ia the influence of the New 


Ct I, sit. (n. 1 tbcura}, p, 34 
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Teetoment. This may ’well be assumed not only ftom the New 
Tesiament quotations by ManI or his followers found in Saint 
Augnstinej*^ hat more parUcnlBrly because we now hs'^e eitations 

1 lure madfr a fairly wnipleta list of botli 0=. T. and N+ T+ alluaioaB 
(dir^t or to be inferrtd from the contert) found in ttt ipeecheig plawd 
Upon tbe lips of Fao^tu# in Angii*tine*& C^nnCra Fau^fum, many of wbitb 
are noted ali* in thfl Englisb tranalatian of tbat work by §totliert and 
KewnLan, referred to above Ln n. I endL Snob instancefi are ai followa : 

L From the Old Testament, — 0-F. 4.1 (alluiinn to tbe Jewa and 
Canaan^ cirouznelalonp aacrlfice, awine'e iesh nncleanp SabbattK Gen. IT? 
8, 0, 11: 7, lev* 10; 3 eto.j 6. 1 tt jysiiirn (adverse to wrtain paMa^ 

in O. T* ); 20. 17 mid. (a quotation from Fs. Y0j 0, " Help us, ete.,'" freely 
traaslated}; 33. 1 (Ei. 33: 4, "son of Nnup" and Hag. li I,*' ion of Jose- 
d«rh, the Mgb prleat"). 

2. From the New Teitament fnumerous)* — a/". 2-1, Gie boot 
of, etc.*' and ” the goapel of, etc./' (quotation* from Matt. 1: 1 and Mark 
I: IJ j 3.1, aUualona to Matthew and Luke, with quotation* from Mark 
and John (Mark 1: Ij John 1: 1} j again, C.F. 3.1, refeTEnce to those 
who abandon family^ wwlth, etc., taldiig wi^ tbem only a mere auflleiencyi 
without then^ht for the morrow (Matt. 10:S0j Mark 10:36,30'; Luke 
18; £0,3Oj also Matt, S; 31, 34J* all such shall receive the bleaaingB of the 
SOBpd (Malt. S: 3dl); fiirthermora, 5: I alltide* also to John the Baptist 
and Jeeu*^ including likewise tbe quotation, The blind see, etc. ^ (Matt- 
11: 3- S); moreover, we have In the same hookw (?■ 3. 3, quit* a number of 

direct quotation* from the gospels in the following order, ^iatt- T; 21j- 
Matt, 38:10j26, John IS: 4 , John 15=10, Matt 5; 3 10, Bdutt. 35: 3S 
(includSng an ullimion to Matt 23: 3Hdt the importance of which latter 
allualon. because of the uee of the passage in the actual Manlchaaan Frag¬ 
ments, i* pointed out below, m £2)* 

Later on, (7. F. II, 1 mid., the allusion by Fauatu* to Jesufl eslling 
Matthew from the r««ipt of custom, i* a veree quoted diraetly from Malt. 
0: 0: similarly y* citation ((7. A IB.1> of the word* of Jesu*, -1 came 
not to destroy the Uw, but to fulfil Is Uken directly from Matt. 3: 17. 
In atm another paMige, <7.F. 1&^ ^ ^ quoting in full 

bwauM of it* N* T. quoUtionsp Fauatna herein allude* to three lawi, 
namely J (1} *^that ol the Hebrew*^ which the apostlo call* 
aid and death ^ (Horn* 8= 3L |3) The wcond i* t^t o( the ^eTitilesp which 
he the ^law of nst^lre^ 'For the Gentil« \ say*, ^do by nature 

the thidg* cOP-talned in the law ; and not having the law, 
onto themiolv^. who ihow the work of the law wntt^ on their h^e 
(Horn. 3: 14,15). W The third law Is the ^h of ^ich the ap«t^ 
speak* when he aaysp *Thc law of the spirit of life <^«t Jesu* hath 
made me free from the Uw of eln and dsath * (Rom. 8j 3). 

Furthermore, may he riled in €7. F. 30.3 big. "the light wMeh Paul 

»11. to -11,11 ' " I* '• •' ?“,™u 

as iippr«4*"J—til Sd« ia StMlf perl^P* « ^ 

-tl« gtary in-we-me" <Ht. «unt«te.ble ), though thit 
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from, or adaptfitionB of, several portions of the (!k)spd$ pre^rved 
in the veritable Matiiehaean documents, even tbongb no setnal 
pieeea from the Book of Revelation have vet been found, or at least 
have not »a jet been made available. Kevertbeleee, later discoveries 


point need not ht preEud, even if tlie " Word of tie ApuLle Paul ** 
Ifwilit 'i pa dlls IB referred to la & Miinie1iB.ean Fragment, 

S. lina 15^ (Bee Sm, Man, Stud, b p. 32 hot, cl. p. 108 bot., and esp Sale^ 
mBUD^ Ein PrucAtfilit Munich. l^chHfttumu, Ln Mim. Acad. Jmprfr. drj Be. 
Act SL Fiirrshaursi, IW*, wr. voL 6, no, S, p. 2^ p. 0 n, 15), 

In conelusion, <7, F. 20.5 near beg., The tbings which the Oentils ime- 
rifloe, etc.*' (quoted Irom 1 Cor. 10i20h 20-17 mid., "Forgive ua our 
debts, ete.” (from the I^rd'B Prayer, Matt. «: 12) ; 23. 1 mid., the book 
of the gEDBraiion of, etc." (from Hatt 1:1, aa above 2*1)* 24.1 

entire, ** the old man,"* and “ the new mtn " (cf, l^jm, Eph. 4± 22, 24, 
Cob 3: B, 10) i (7.F, 2S.2* reference to healing of the blind, etc. (cf. John 
0: ; (7. F. 30.1, "Some iball depart from the faith, etc." (quotation 

from 1 Tim. 4 ; 1 -3 ) ^ 31 h 1 j “ Unto the purej. all things are piire,’*^ and 
**They profess to know God, etc." {quoted from Tit. 1: 15, IS) j aK 33-1 
beg.j "Many shall pjme, etc." (quoted entire from Matb 8:11). 

In addition to the materia) preheated ahovo from Augustine^ wc nmy 
note that the Aefo ArrA-flai of Hegemon iiis, with its reputed account of 
the argument between Manichaeus or Manas (M^nl) und Bishop Archelaua 
before the judges at the house of the Hcb Marcellna, furnishes similarly 
a number of direct quotations from the dcripturea, or paasages with a 
lihlical coloring. Among ^e first ot such InstauM we find an cumple 
in Acta AncA., eh. S- (0). 1, in the letter from Mfinl, hand^ bv his disciple 
Tnrbo to MarcelluB, which hcginii, "Manichaeus, the apostle o| Jusub 
C hrist." Cf. TPhl. Frag. M. 17 verso {Mih MR. 2, p, se boL), in rfd 
letters^ an Jfdal prEuiag fg FfM p I Mini, the apofltls of Jesufl.** Farther 
ou^ in Acta Arc A. ch^ li, 1, Turbo, when recounting the viewa of Ills master^ 
Mflnl. regarding the creation of Adam, cites him as diffaHng from the 
statement in Gcn. 1: 2fi^ " Let us make man in our image, after our lihe- 
neas- Moreover^ when Manes (Mflnl) himself enters tn speak before the 
Judges, we have from hi* lips a whole seriefTof Biblical citatiomi: Aef# 
AfcA. cb, 15 (13)- 3, 5, and ]fi (14). 1+ also ch, 21 (19>. 1 and fli 
(25L Ip 3S 4; 33 (20)+ I and 0; 2S (25). 1* 3£ (28). 4i 

33 j20). 1, 2, and 54 (47). 21; 55. 1, 4, 5, fi; 59 (SO). 3 and A The 
precise Biblical reference for each of thc*e citations by htanes (MAnl) la 
mvallable in the HCCileut edition of this work by C.H. B«SCu, HegcmonrU*. 
Acta AreAclat, p, Uiprig. im Bo^clcnt evidence, therefore, is 

found in b(^ Hegemonius and Augustiun to show MfinFs aednsLintaiics 
niih the 0. T. nd eapwiftll,' tht K. T. 

" A« uanplH of M«ntduMn Friguont, that ihow t1i» influenn of the 

“‘y to «’*■ 

ti«ly long TPhl. though broken incomplete, relating to the 

Finel nd the End of thi World Th«e ej, wUected^ 

uted m mj Pmidentui Addieu, JAOS M (19M), ISa-lffT. Still Mother 
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or further publkatioii of the fragmentaij treasures ia Beilm may 
hereafter ehed new light od this mteireetiiig subject. 

In conclusion, we may feel jnstlhed in seeing the influence of 
the Scriptures upon our present Manichaesn Fragment, M> 173, as 
in the case of several other Manichaean Fragments. 


ioftance frooi the Gnpels is the rether TPhl, Frig. M. 13 I Mfl. S. 
pv 34-3fl), wtttainiiJg a wpdcBwd and pirtphriaed aecotint of Chrirt hefew 
Pflite tad erents tfter th-e enwidiien, btscd on Mttt. rhipe. 27*38 s Ij 
Mkiit ch. 16.10: ij Luke ch. 23 24! John 18! 301. Gomptre ilio Frtg. 
M.132 recto tad verw (Mfl. t p. 36 31} for t liniUtr dewription of the 
Piltte pasetges ia eubetmec, espeeisHy Mitt. 27: Ilp27'30i. Mirk 15. 2, 
17 JBi Lute 33: 3, tlj John 18: 3fl. etc. . , . 

NtUDeronfl citAtion* or a-re to <raa 

iJ» in tie Coptic Manicboan Uxt* m far u publUbwtj cT. Fclotakj* 
to Ma truiiiLitbQ of the in JfBa£ch4iK?^ EomUin iStuttearti 

1934), p, 10, 13-lfi, 27-20, 38, flfi, 01, Sephaiciiu, p. 12'16, 

17, 19. 33, 40, 69. 




THE PBESENT STATUS OP OLD PEBSIAH STUDIES 


Boiaitd 6. Kfiifl' 

UJnrzMiTT or Pcr?THrLVANiA 


The cukeifobm iii^ecriptions of the Achaemenian kings, composed 
in Old Persian,^ form a limited corpus of text^ of peculiar interefit 
and Talne: they were the first to be deciptcr^ of the cnneiJorm 
writings; they give historical data of much importance; they are 
the gateway, througb the accompanjing Ycrsions in Akkadian and 
Elamite^ to the decipherment of the cuneiform writinge in general. 

With Eawlinson'a publication lu 1846 of the great inscription of 
Behistan, the valtica of S5 of the 36 S3'llabic charaeterB had been 
eatablifibed. Within a few yeurs from tbi^ time, praotacallj all the 
Old Persian inacriptions bad been found and published that were 
known up to 1900; * and thus for about fifty years scholars worked 
ehieOy on their better interpretation^ grammatical and semantic. 

With 1900 came a new era^ The Behistan inscription was 
examined in part by our fellow-member A. W* Jackson^ in 
1903; * and a complete and definitive record of the same was made 
in 1904 by L. W. King and E. C. ThompBon, of the British 
Mtiaeum/ New and better photographa of the NakS-i-Enstam 
insenptions were published in 1910/ The papyrus fragment with 
an Aramaic translation of a portiou of the Behistan inscription waa 
pnbliabed in 1911/ At Uiia time, accordinglyi there were pabliehed 
not merely a number of treatises and artidea on special mattersj 


*Eie«pt utne »ea1 md yw# inBcriptioM, that qI Artaserxea founa 

at Hitoadan (Weisibatli^ KeUi^hr. (L Auk. 126 12T). 

(l&oaK rtprinted in Po^t and Pre^mi 

(New York, IBOe). 

^Tha and In^^ptiant of DoHum iha a, Rock of 

B€km^n in Per™, pp, ixx^ + ^ *nd 10 plat^ (Loudon, m7). 

- S*rrt and Hcrifeld, IroniKko Fclmnlitit: Aufnakjnen und Unier*n- 
P£N 1 Pealrmeir^ alt^ und iniifelperwiMehfr 7,cit (BerUn, 1910) 3 
^ ^ thiip and other photo^apha, were qtillze«| by WeiaalMwli. 

Dw KtumKhrjfirn am (hvhn dca Poriua Hp§tami iLeloziff 101 Is 
20.1. 1-54, wltJiB Plata}, 

P-tpimw und Ottraka ana ainer iSdUcJuM 
iriliMr^IOAiff an BhjdmnUna (LeipxSg, iJHj AhtSaW Sft, 181.205, with 
pUtM); rf stPAW 1909. 12M, F. Mtkaim, ZII S. 37 fl924), 

‘•f Cantur^ B.C., 248-71 (Oxford, 

I tf £51 
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Th^ Present Stains of Old Persian Studies 

bot several Tolumee of eomprehei^eive character aod pcmLaneDt 
valtie: H. C* Tolman^s voinm^j* of the transeribcd Old PerEian 
teitSj with EDglieh translatioD and a glossaxy which in eluded 
etymological materJal; B. L. Johnson^s word concordance; F. M* 
Weissbach^fl transcribed texts in the three langnageB;,'^ with a com¬ 
posite German translation and a comparative glossary of the names; 
A. MeillePs detailed grammaT/ descriptive and historical. 

These works form the end of one period of Old Persian studies^ 
and the beginning of another period in which there appeared only 
brief articles on details of interpretation,^® No new materials 
became available until 19^6| when an inscription of Darins was 
fotmd at Bamadan, in duplicate on gold and silver tablets.^^ In 
the Eame year Hersleld found at the same place a short inscription 
of Artaxerxes IIj which he published in 1928.^^ In 1929 Scheil 
published the Achaemenian inscriptions which had been found by 
the French excavators at Susa^** and bad been held awaitiiig pub- 

" portion pp. 1S4 l^ew York, lS08j 

Ko, fi). 

^ Inde^ F»-Edrum the Periwn JnscHptioja^ pp. 51; printfd in the 
aama Toluine, after H. C. Tolmaji^ Cu-neiform Supplemmf (New York, 
IS 10; Oru^ldf Series No^ 

JTnh'iMehn/fni der AoMmenidm, pp. Iiiiiv -f- 160 fl^iprig, 1011)- 
* fTnammair? du Fiew Prree, pp. xx + £32 (Parfj, 1015); cf, B$LP 19- 
ITS fl0l,5)+ E. Ek JohnsoD, JJitloriMJ Grwwwvsf- Qf the jltiewmi PcrHon 
pp, xlv + £S1 (Kew Y<>rk» 1917; Taifl4er6iilrf Orffwtaf SerUe 
No, S)^ is a ccxiTeniecLt itfork, but leas iiuportaiLt; cf. reriewo bj MeillEt, 
^SIP 21. £07-8 (IBIB), and Kent, AJP 39- 3£2-3 HBIB), 

TJitae are giwii in the general bibU'OgTaplij listfd at the of thio 
artJelt 

^ ^cept the vme wit3i ” Artiienea the King in OP, Akk., Elam and 
Eg., pnblfdhed by N. Qiron in iSUa. 16.143-5 flD2l); and the (lat*r) 
material found in the Torfan maniucripfi. 

**J. M. Unwalla, in Jame /nmi/irdr Sept. 1925; E. Herzfeld, 

4T, 21BG-6 (Oct. 20^ 10£S); Sidney Smith, JRAS 1026, 433^; C. P, Buck, 
ip. 3. 1-5 (1B27) ; L. H- Onay, JRAB 1S27. 97-101 j J. M. Unwnlla, JCOI 
10.1^3 E1B2T); P. H. WetaBhaeb, ZfA 37.201 ^ (1927) ; E, S<*weiitiicr, 
ZI! 0. 171.3 (1028); E. Herddd, Memoirt o/ the Arckaeotogteiil Sfunwg rtf 
IndUi, No. 34, 7 -(<|iipp. (1928); L. D. Banirft> JRAS IMO, 452; JL Q. 

JAOS Sl.220'31 (1031); W. Brand&natein^ IFEXJf 39. T4-6 ([032)« 
"dilorifflf. Stud, B. JfftUlwr SO. OcbnrfJfC^ im pewidmei 

- Mitteil. d. Ges. 4- 8S^ (1028); also W, Branden^teSa, WZKM 

30.92-4 (1932) p E. O- K^nt. JAOS 51,231-2 (1931). 

iaffCripCioat d Sme^ pp. lO^i H (PaM, 1020; 

(K^otrev de fa Jflcaton m Perie^ tom® xsij; reriewod by 

7 
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] they were eirt«^ in nmnber, amonf tliem one of firetndasa 
importance, describing the building of the palace at Snea by 
Darius.*'^ In 1930 Scheil published ft short fragment of another 
copy of the Snei inecriptioii of Darina/* In the aama year Herzfeld 
pnbliflhed two inscriptioiie from Hamadan^ one ptirportiEig to bo of 
Ariaramnw,” the other a short inscription of Xenea,** In 1931, 
in the eottree of the eicavations at Persepolis, conducted by the 
Oriental Inatitote of the University of Chicago^ there was found a 
long and inuportant inacription of Xences^ pnbliahed by Herzfeld 
in 1932/“ In the same year A. W. Davia pnblifihed the Old Persian 
inscriptions which he had discovered in the Sontb Tomb at Perse- 
poUa," the scnlptores and their labels matching those of the 
National Types at NaHd-Hnstam. In 1933 A, H. Sayce published 
a small glazed tile inscribed on both eidcSj with throe short lines 
of Old Persian characters/^ In the aame year, there was published 
in facsimile a ehort but interesting inscription of Xenea, found at 
Persepolis,** Also in the same year, 8cheil published another 
volume of Achsmenian records found at Snsa,** among which were 


Udw^^ JUOI 17,7043 {lQ30)p Be^T)emaie, KO’r. 0T-4S1-E [1030)^ Weisa- 
bacb, .1 /OjP 7. 35^5 (1031}. C(, gliQ notes 31-33, infriu J- M. ITn™lSa 

Ancii^t PemQjk of th^ AcKatm^rnde* f^nd at fir«sa* pp- 

4£ '{FarLs^ 1990) I U but Befaeirs tetts with Einglifth tran^lAtion, an intri?' 
ductioi^ ttid a partial j^lcHaary. 

6w note as, 

^'BIFAO 30. £K-7 (1030} ^ mlm Brauduiitchi, WZKM 3&,7fl {1032}. 

AMI 2, 117-27 (1030 ; rsv, by F. &arr«p OZtE 35^073 [1032], E* W* 
Baileyp EB0& 6.706-$ [1031], J, C. Tavadim, JCOl g2.24-5 [1032]); Btr- 
Bm^kte au* d, prmu, irviuliammlunfm 62.3,52-3 (1031} i 
alio H. H. S^haeder, SbpAW 1031, 635451 W, BrandeMtein WZKM 30. 
13 0 K1032}. 


“Herxfeldr AMI 2.115-6 (1&30}; BraoileiuteliL, WZKM 30,83 (1932). 
” 110321; 4 JVeii |pi»ri]iH^ 0/ Xerw* /fvm Fmrpoltfp 

^,14 (Onc^, 1032; Ori^m ImHitiia BtudUm in An^t 

Ko. 6}; aiMp E, BtUTiBiiit*, BBIP 33.2.144-56 (19321 1 F, H. 
m^iHbMbp ZfA 4b 31041 (1033) j IL O, Keet. Iff. 0.354$ (1033); H, E. 
Seha«ler, BhPAW 1035. 496-506; J. C. Tivadia. BCOI 27.16-20 (1033J- 
•- IRA8 1032. 313-7* with Flmt^ 2-3 . id ru ^ i 

*^AfOF 0.225 (1033). 

lUuMtraUd lA^ April 8, 1033, p. 488; Benveni^te. 

34, 1h 32-4 (1033); R. G. Kent, ip. 0.22041 (1033), 

yn^piUm4 dttAthiminid€M, pp. 100 - 20 ^ with thr« pUto, in Mim^ 

? ^™p tom* «lt (Pa.Up 1033); ^ 

E, BcnviDicte, »«W» 34 . 144 -a ( 1933 ). ' 
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additional fragments of the Record of Dariuses Palac^^^* more 
copies of the insorlptioa of Artaxerxee II,** and a new inacriptioD 
of Dariii$j dealing with the reatoratioD of order in the empire*^ 
In l£^34| Herafeld pnbliEhed an inscription of ArtaxerxeBj found 
on four silver dishes, whew place of Ending and owner are not 
given.*' On Febrtiaiy % 1936* through a newspaper release,** the 
Oriental Institute of the TJniveraitj of Chicago gave ont a certain 
amount of informstioii abont farther finds of Old Pemian imerip- 
tions at Persepolis, inclnding Hersfeld^s translation of Xenea's 
account of the auppreanoa of revolta ahortly after his acceaaioa to 
the throne. Finally, I. Dyen has just pnbUshed** a forged Old 
Persian macriptioii which is in private possession in Philadelphia. 

The addition of this material baa stimtdated scholars in the field. 
The larger publications are the two volumefl of texts edited by 
Scheil;" the coUeetion of the texts by Braadenatem, which in¬ 
cludes aU three languages; ” my own collection of the Old Persian 
texts, accompanied by a ooncordance; ** the editions of the Jfscard 
0 / Datings Fuhee ai by K6mg“ and by Herrfeld.*^ And 

especially^ Benveniate has brought out a revision of MeiUePs 
(Jfismmar, dated 1931,*^ in which he utilised the newly dLsooveied 

*^CL IL d. Kent, JAOB &4. {10S4K 

" Cf. V. Scheilp op. cit xin, 01 3; S. G. Sent. JAOB &4. *0 2 (1834). 

•*Cf. R. G, Kent, JAOS M, 40-60 (1834). 

*^AMI 1^, with 4 plstea (103S)i cf. E. H. Sebaeder, S^PAW 1833. 
4S0-80. 

^ Ths 7*rJfe Timer, Feb. 8, 1938, and news MctiOD, ps^ S; ilso tfl 
The tJnivernijf of QAieaffo Magazine £8.4*23-0 (Feb., 183S)* Dr. Jebn A* 
Wibon, Acting Director of the Orient*! Institute, Motwa me by letter 
tb*t tbe account, as printed, " represento ffubetantially our mterpreUttnn 
of these texta,^ " H ajui £3, above. 

**IAQS 86.91^ (1833). « W2?SJf 39.T-ftT (1832}- 

51.189-240 (1831), rrr. by A- bfieillet, BMLP 32. 3. S8-T {1831K 
J. C. Tevadia, JCOl 2r*25-a (IMaj ef. aJ» JAOS 53.123 (1933), 54. 
34-5^ (1034). 

” F. W. KOiLig, Ber nur^boB #11 Bun ihmA Acm 0 «ub™ate da K^ipt 
Dereiot 7, In JftH. A Tonlcvww*-"Ae^- 35w 1. 1-70 (1930>, with 15 
pl*t«j rev. by P. H. WaiMbach, AfOF 7-3545 (1031), F* W, v, Blwlng, 
OffiK 35.1114 (1932L Purlanip -dejN Stmdi Ormtali 13.4324 
(1932). Also, W. Brmmiettitein. W^KJf 39.28 38 (1032), and mj own 
artielea l»ted in note 32. treat this Inacriptlom 

3.29^124 (1831) r rev, by F* Sarre* OLB 35.673 (1932L H* W. 
Bailey, B30S T. 400-11 (1934)* J. C Tmvadi*i 22. £5 (1934). 

"Ar. EeUIet, OfueiBiatrp dm Yiem^Perwe^ 4S* arrigde vt atipMwfde 
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mateTiRl to that date^ indndiiig al^ lie borrowed worda in the 
Aramaic papyri. 

We cannot however consider any of ttcae as ftnal* for there are^ 
as we have seen, new inacriptionB appearing almost every year, and 
we now await impatiently the publication of those found at Perse- 
polie. In the meantime^ some remarks of general or specific 
character may be in place. 

In the recent newspaper rdeaae we have HeTzfeld*B translation 
into Engliab of two inacriptionB ol Xeries, found at Fersepolis. 
The shorter of these wag found in four copies: it atands on two 
gold tablets and two silver tablets, one of each being found in each 
of two carefully cat limeBtone bozes^ found in site in two oornets 
of the great andience hall of the palace. In each box were also six 
gold and Bilver eoLns. The translation duplicates the translation 
of the text on the gold and silver tablets found by a Pereian near 
HamadaDj and published by Herzfeld in 1936." 

The other inscription of which wc have Herzfeld's translation 
in the newepeper, is also of !Xenes, and haa much more valuable 
content. Kicept for alight raiiaticma caused by the fact that it is 
an inaeription of Xeriea and not one of Darins, the first three 
pamgrapha, to the beginning of the list of provinces^ agree with 
the first part of the KakS-i-Bustani inscription of Darina; and the 
fifth or final paragraph agrees with the fifth paragraph of KBaj 
containing the invocation which begins Attramtada. fatuv. Of the 
list of provinces and the whole fourth paragraph I wiah now to 
epcak. 

We already had four lists of the provinces ruled by Darina; 
Bh. 1.14-T, 33 provincee; Pera, elO-S, 35 provinces; Susa 31-30, 
28 provinces (text restored after the Abhsdian veraion); ** NBa 
23-30, 30 provinces; and the present list of Xerxes, 30 provincea, 

por S. Btnwnitit, pp, utlv + 266 (Paris, 1931); notice hv A. Mslllet, 
BSLP 32.3.$S-6 (1931); rev. by J. Bloch, JtCr. 99.2 11032), C. IT. &•» 
JPA8 1932. lOlM, R. 0, Kent, Lp. 9.02-6 (1933), A- Dshrunner, IP S9* 
161-1 (1936), H, lommel. OLZ 37.176-86 (1934), J- Bonfantc, SmtnU 
2.177-9 (1934), H. W. BaUsy, BS08 7,700-2 (1934), J, C. Tavadia, JCOI 
27.20-S (1935). 

*'Sss noU 29. 

” 8« note 12, The Hsaadau tablets were found in situ, eoeording to 
Rerzield, DLZ 47.2106-8 (1926), and therefore could not hare corns frooi 
Persepotia, from obe of thE other oomers of the audience hall. 

"Sm especieiiy Kent, JA08 64.40-60 (1634). 
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is the fifth. In maJdng a comparisoiiji it ib with the NRa list that 
we mnfit deal; for while the order ia changed^ the items of the new 
list agree more closely with its items than with those of any other 
list. The differences are the following, with the numerical podtion 
in the lists: 


Darias KEa 
Id Arab&ya 
30 Armina 

33 Yaund 

34 Sakd iyaiy paradraya 

25 SkiLdra 

26 takabard 
2& 


Xerxea Pert. 

15 Yaund tyaiy irayahyd 
11 utd iyaiy parad raya 
13 “Gedroda^* 
la “ Syria 
23 "the Dflhae" 

26 " the Macedonians " 

27 " the AJcaufaciya ” 


Certain of the Xerxea items I have left as translated by Herafeld; 
it is probable that the Darius items 23 and 26 correspond to the 
Xerxes items 17 and 16, respectively, bat no definite pairing off of 
the others can he made at this time. "The Akaufuciya” are 
clearly Akaufadyd^ the inhabitants of a land Aka^faka^ aa the 
are those of .Hfflia; and Akaufaka woold be " the motmtaiu- 
less land/^ cf. "mountain^' (Bh^ K37, 3.44; Mod. Perg. 

and Andmaka " the month of the nameless god ” (Bh. 1* 96, 
2*26^, 2, 56, 3. 63). Such a country would of necessity be placed 
to the north, in the plains of Sontheni Siberia^ or to the northwest, 
north of the Caucaaus mountains. 

The fourth paragraph of tMs inscription is of ejctreniB interest^ 
and deservefi (jactation in full in the translatioai which alone is 

available: 

"Sayeth Xerxea the King: When I became king, there were 
among those lands, which are writteii above, some who rebelled; 
then, Ahoramazda helped me; by Ahuramazda*s will, such a land I 
defeated, and to their place I restored them; and among those lands 
were such where, before, the Daivas were worshipped; then, by 
Ahnramazda's will, of such temples of the Dnivas I sapped the 
foundations, and I ordained ^the Daivaa shall not be worshipped I * 
Where the Daivaa had been worshipped, there I worshipped 
Ahurama^da together with 'Rtam the exalted-^And there were 
other things which were done wrongfally, such I righted. This 
what I did, I did it aU by the will of Ahuramaada. Ahuramazdn 
helped me^ until I had performed the work.—Thoa who art of an 


£14 


Q, E^nt 


tfiat flgSj if thou thintfaty wish to be happy ia iife^ and in 
death I wiah to belong to abide in those lawi wbieb 

Ahuramazda has establiahed and worship Ahnramazda togetheir 
with 'Rtun the eialted* The man that ^idea in the lawa which 
Ahm-amazda haa establiabed and worehipa Ahiirajinazda together 
with 'BUm the exalted, that one will be happy in Ufa and will, in 
death, belong to "Etam.” 

Herzfeld^B “ *Rtam the exalted " is dearly the ATestan Am, now 
for the first time met in the Old Persian docnments^ and any doubt 
that may ha^e existed as to whether Darius and his sneoesson were 
Zoroastrlane, ia dispelled. A furUieT conclusion has been drawn by 
J* A- Wilson, Director of the Oriental Institute at Chicago, that 
the continued worship of the Dairas (Aveetan doJv^) indicates 
that the Zoroastrian faith was of recent origin, that therefore 
2fOroa$ter lived at about the date which is traditionally assigned to 
him, and the Yiit^pa who was bie convert and protector was 
YiStaspa, or Hyslaapcs, father of Darius, Thia inference seems to 
me to be unwarrani^. The traditional date of Zoroasteris death ia 
5S3 B. and Hystaspes^a father Arsames was living in 5S1, when 
Darina, sou of Hystaspes, came to the throne* To justify the infer¬ 
ence, it would be necesEary to bring Zoroaster down some decades 
later.** On the other hand, it would be entirely poasible, and in 
fact probable, that a Zoroastrian ruler should speak of all non- 
Zoroastrian deities as and there is no evidence that the 

Persian rulers were fanatical to the extent of extirpating other 
“ false " reUgions. Cyma'a treatmeut of the Jews after the capture 
of Babylon, for example, was notably generous. Any revolt against 
the comtituted authority was likely in those days to be led hy 
religions leaders; witness the rcTolts against Darius, described in 
the Behlatan inscription, in which the Dratija or the 

Avcstan dru/-, waa active (1.34, 4*34.7, cf. Dar. Pern* d 17-20). 
1 understand the passage in the new inBcription as meaning, there* 

For the VifttLipA wao was Zerout^r'i rouvert and protector to Isavs 
acted m theae apieities, he have been at least twenty^ave year* old 
at the time of bii eonveriiQa, wblcU preceded the dsath of the propbot bj 
a dumber of years. At tie least, theo, Viittspa vae perbaps forty year* 
old tn 583, the traditional date of Zoroaster's death, and would have b«n 
about one btiud/ed years old whm hi* aou Dariiia came to the throne in 
5£]| but at that time Viitflipa'a fatbeqr^ Ari&iiiLa {Araanm), was atlll 
Uvlng. accordluf to the Mtc^rd of PoW a^ BuMa, and the 

luaeriptiou of Xenca (see note I 
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iorej that whtn eame to the thfone:i ceftam rebelliotLa 

developed^ led or sponsored by the prieeta of tioa-Zoroastriao ire- 
Hgiona which had been allowed to persist up to that tiine* either 
under a policy of tokranoe^ or because the proTuices in qneatiou 
had only recently ccunc under Persian rule, and therefore little 
change in religioos matters had tahen place; that when the re¬ 
bellions were suppressed^ Xerxes destroyed the temples of the 
infidels and instituted the worship of Ahnrama^a in their place. 
For thiBj there k no necessity of regarding ZrOroaster as a con¬ 
temporary of Xerxee^B grandfather. 

Another phenomenon of recent years is the appearance of & 
number of inscriptionB which are of rcry dubious character^ eren 
if not certainly forgeries. Prominent among these is the inflcrip- 
tiou of AriaramneSj great-grandfather of Daxins; despite Hera- 
fdd^s defense ** of its genuineness, Schaeder and Brandenstein ” 
hare established that it was engraved in the first half of the fourth 
centuiy a, probably to accompany a statue or other representation 
of Ariaramnea. 

Similarly, the inscription on four ailver diahea, publiEhed by 
Ecrzfeld in 1934,** has been branded by Schaeder** as a modem 
forgery because of the appearance of sa^i-yo-ma-fna “ siyawifiin, 
evidently in the meaning made of mlver/^ for which the OP 
word would have been *arda(aiuani (cf. ardatam silver/' in the 
Escord of Dariuses Fducs at Susa); siyamam seems to be an 
attempt to make an OP word from Mod. Pers. sim "silver" froin 
Greek by borrowing into Mid, Pers. as as^m^ This error is 

virlnidly deciaive; batugara "dish" (acc,) is almogt as difficult; 
the other errors are writiugs which might be matched in inscrip¬ 
tions of the fourth century. On the other baud, it U curious that 
a forger should make four identicai copies of the same for^ 
article; unless indeed he figured that, as many of the Old Perdau 
documeuta were found in more than one copy, there would he 
greater credibility in an inscribed object of which there were four 
eopiea rather than one or even two. 

The glazed tile publiehed in 1989 by Sajce*» ie inaeribed on 
both Bideaj aa the ebaractere in each of the three linea form parte 

**AMI 4. l32-» tlD32) j cf. J. C. Tawdia, /COf 27. l«-7 (1B35). 

*^^SiPAW 1231. 63SHt5« **SbPAW IM5. 4S9 M. 

*» WZSM 39,13 9 tlM2}. ** Sec »otc 21. 

note 
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of vell-laiowii word^^ but ar^ not connected with each other, such 
a tile eoidd have been uaeful only if placed in a aeries with others. 
In ench a pcaitioii one aide or the other would be covered, and 
invisible. The tile can be only a forgery, based on the portions of 
tiles found at Snaa, which seem to hare formed a frieze aronnd 
the walls of the great hall;*^ hot the mater of the forgery com¬ 
bined with the idea of an macribed glazed tile the nsaal writuig on 
both aides of a baked clay tablet. 

To these duhiotia doenments must be added that pnbliahed by 
Dyen/^ who demonstrates that it is a forgery. 

In view of tbs small number of OP inscriptionfi, it is important 
to eliminate from their eorpns those which are not what they pur¬ 
port to be. The late date of the so-called inscription of Ariaramnes 
is essential for another aspect of OP studies i the date of the origin 
of this syllabary. Pnom the simplicity of the syllabary—3 vowels, 
22 consonants with inherent a, 4 consonants with inherent f, 7 eon^ 
quanta with inherent u, a word divider in two forma, 5 ideograms— 
it has obviously been deviaed at royal command, by a scribe skilled 
in the more complicated Akkadian and Elamite writing, for the 
engraving of imperial records*^* Of Barine I we have an abund¬ 
ance of inscriptionfi in tbia syllabary; of Xeries, a goodly numberj 
of later kings, down to Artazeriea III, a few. But there are only 
two which purport to he of earlier date than Bariua I: that of 
Ariaramnes/" which is a genuine piece of two centuries after 
Anaramnes, and another from Murgbab, bearing the name of 
Cyrus, This short macription,*® *^1 (am) Cyma the King, an 
Aehaemcnian,' has been read in five places on the columns etc. of 
a palace at Murghab; there is no evidence which is decisive that it 
belongs to the Great Cyrus (died 529) rather than to the Younger 
Cyrus (di^ 401). We may therefore believe that Darius I was 


D^iu. I, with SSh '4^7^24 i 


“See notea IT, <0, ^ 

"Giw« bj w«i«b«b, d. AcK. m. rf. ^i^xTn-LXH. 
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speakiisg the trnth whea be iascribed at Behistaa,^^ that by the will 
of Ahuiama^da be had made inscriptioDE id Aryan^ in a way which 
had not been done before. 

Betaming to the lirt of provinces, I wish to coaaider the pmrince 
3faJta, whose inhabitaata were M^ySr, Weissbach haa ebown that 
on the KaM-i-Hnetam mscription, among the national types of the 
empire, the Akkadian Qa^du-moHi corresponds to OF Mstriys;** 
it follows then, as he has pointed oat to me in a letter^ that in the 
Snea list the name MoJca (or is to be set m place m IS, 

where I set in imitatioa of the in the Akk. Toreion, 

I wieh then to list this name in its enfironment in each of the lists i 


Bar. Bb. 


Dar. Pare. 

l>ar. Suaa 

Dor.NEa 


Xerxes Pers^ 

IS 

£0 


10 JfaraaiJAfi# 

10 JSFpniaPh 

4 

Baruuv. 


21 

ITcimuv. 

II 0afa^ui 

11 

13 

Baia^vi 

S] 

22 

Bidui 

12 Matca 

12 QadOra 

£0 

GadSro 

£2 Ban^ut>atii 

23 

GadSra 

13 &itMn 

13 

21 

Midui 

£3 if oAa 

24 

Bftka 

14 Sidui 

14 

24 

g(iM So. 

(endl 

25 

Maka 

IS 

IS 8akd fi. 

£5 

&akdii. 



(^d) 

16 Saka Uffrarouda 


20 

” MaccdoDiaDi ** 





2T i»uli»ra 

tr 

dk^ufturiyd 




27 Itt 

SB £«^|rd 

21 

Puiisfd 




28 KitrkS 

SB 

29 

KarUS 





ao XarM 

30 

KuH^S 





(Md> 


(end) 


It will be seen that in the first three lists Maka is in the same 
group of lands, which Dar. Pers. cbaractcri^ aa dah0va iyaiy 
paruvaiy provinces which are in the Bast ® while in NE Maci0 
it ia Bet in a very different groups placed at the end of the list, and 
inclading otherwise only names which do not appear in Bb. or in 
I>ar. Pers* In the list of Xencs'fl provinces the name does not 
appear at all, unless it be that which Herzfeld has translated 
^ Macedoniana but so long as the original text is not before ns, 
We are not entitled even to make eiieh a conjecture^ At any rate, 
does not ocenr m the Xerxea hst in the relative position in 
which it is fotm4 in any of the other lists. Its position in the 

■*OP veriion 4. SO SO, too badly mOtUated for refftoralion ind tranala^ 
tiouji bmt tiie tett pr^sarred in tJie Elamite Ttnion, in a section fomierly 
*^led Fragment I* 

£0.1.50 (1911; we not* 4, above). l>aTiA (m note Sej 
foand the aame oorTespandence oI names at PenepoUa. 








jioloftcl O. Kant 


did 


earlier lists su^cats that it was locat«4 id the East near Oandara 
and the Satiagydea (Ooia^ui), bnt no similar name is hnown from 
that region; the name Ifain suggests eitheof the later name Mskran 
or Uekran for the southern part of fialucbistan, or the M^fxoc, who 
dwelt audentlj in ^abia south of the Gulf of Oman, in the region 
of modem hlascat. Bnt the Akk. e^niralent enggests also the 
Codttstt, to the west of the Caspian Sea, just north of the Sagar- 
tians; Asagariaf as well as Moka, was included in the list of eastern 
provinces. At the present time a definitive identification of the 
land IfoJta seems to be impossible.** 

The restoration of MoLq in position no. 12 in the Susa list leaves 
position no. 27 vacant; the Akk. text fails here also, though the 
former presence of a name is ehown by the determinative for a 
country. Companson with other lists shows that the miesiug name 
was either or Kviiy&, or the name of the oorresponding 

country^ 

Whatever doubt may remain about the position of Maka, the 
laud Kvia, as a province of the Acbaemenian Empire, is definitely 
Ethiopia. At an earlier period, in the Akkadian docnments, the 
same name was applied to the conntiy occupied by the Kassitea, 
around Babylon; but at the time which interests ns, KvAi is a re¬ 
mote proving, forming one of the boundaries of the empire of 
Darius, as given in the gold and silver tablets found in the comers 
of the andienoe hall at Peraepolie, as weU as on the duplicates pnh- 
bshed by Heirfeld in 1926the empire extended from the 
Sc^^ (Sofel) who are beyond Sogdia, to Kush, and from the 
Indns-Iand to Sardis. Farther, KiOa was one of the sources of the 
ivory used m the decoration of Darius's palace at Susa; the other 
countries which fiimisbed it were the Indus-land and Arachosia." 


Fot ^Hion in tbe But, tee E. Hemfeld, AMI 3.01 (1931), and F. W. 

w Kitaf ^ idontifleatiott with the Tsduei'i 

w'l ' ** < - Oi tte identifleetioB 

raSs^l^' ^ I' Butoru of 

1.3« tbat With the Md«ni, aee Groluiiaim'e utide oa Motoi, 

^th referen^ fer iMn .deatifimtfon m far baeh « im (Sprepfir. Dio 

Meillet-Bearentote, 

lOT, 1S3 (lf3l j note 35)^ 

«*P«*lvdy. Ethiopia mbA India appear as the 
lii^W oi the empire of ahamertu, in 1.1 aai g, g, 

Linea 43-6 rf the RtoorAj see notee 30, 32, 33, 34 
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The J^arJbd ( Aklc. Mursa^ EIahi. J'wr-yiMp) have been Tarioitdy 
identified; they stand at the end of the prot^inoes in the Susa and 
KK lists of Darins^ and in that of Xerxes they seem to be the 
“ Carians/' in the penultimate position. In the Record of Dariuses 
Palace dusa they are associated with the lomans in the transport 
of cedar timbers from Babylon to SiJ$a-^“ The identification m 
Cariatis has been cnneot for some years,*^ and is now established 
with apparent finality by W* EilorS| who treats the problem in great 
detail in an artide pnhlished in 1935.^^ 

The natne of Stisiana, Proja, appears thus written in many pas¬ 
sages {ihwb-ja}s as weU as in the ethnic deriTative; but in the 
Record of Dariusi^s Ffifteoe ni SusOj line 4fij both in the main copy 
and in Frag, ty we find the locatire “ Ujaiy- While the 

omission may be here an erforj**' the two identical writings Ujai^ 
being due to copying from the same original^ there ia also the 
possibility that stands for uv- " well" Skt. -|- ja- 

“ bom " as in Skt dvi-jor^ ^'twioe-bom ” and that the land Uv-jOy 
the well-born country or coantry of the wcU-bom, retained the 
spelling of the first part ” as though it were a separate word; cf» 
parav^n&Mf gen, pL to paruv. 

In Darina's inscription of Susa, on the Restoration of Order in 
the Rmpire*^ line 44 begins mcaningj as the context 

dearly shows, " west or ^ poor/^ Several Mends have by letter 
my attentjon to the fact that this should be restored with sa 
at the end o£ the preceding line, since the stone has lost the right- 
hand edge, end there ■woiild be room for one more letter; this giTos 


“Liaea 33-4 et the Jteeordi e£. It. G. JdOS 51. S054 (1931). 

" SO J. M. UntfcU, Aw. Ptrw. /Hw, 40 (1069; «* 14) 3 Hemeld, 

<l¥r 3.60 (1051). Btrsfeld wrlleT, In Irasistflie ^elirttief* 106 (1910; 
Me mrte 4), took them to be C*rUisfiniMi», stid Jui'jlon 19 (1930; 

we note 33), th™ ifith tie Cilieiuis. Cf. slw A. ChxiiteiiMi't 

/rnnier 254 (1034). ^ , - „ „ ^ 

‘*0LZ 5S. 201-13 (1935), witi biblSegrsphjl “Jm H. b. Bcliseder, 
Anrhdol. Anseiffer, .Beiiloft *ui* Ja*ri. d. Ue"*- Arri, JtttitmU, 4T, 210-4 


"G, G. CMieroa, in e letter of M*reb 30. 1934} cf. *I« HOheeh^n, 
flerrifcke 6tvtAie» 214 (1805), Fey, KZ 35. 63 (1399), 

•* Sueh writing (j not teuad in mj- oUier eompmuid of thii element} Imt 

cf. P. H. WeUsbncii. AfOF T. 43 (1951). 


Sm miLefl "£3 26., * - 11 . 

■* a J. Ogden, writing on Ms«h 25. 19M} H- H. Sehiedef, on Apra I, 
l®34 S F. H. W«lubiicbj on AprU £2;* lfl34- 





m 


AoldiKl Q, K«nt 


to b€ equated with the Tuifan Pahlavi 'ifcwA = iSiSh 
“ poor.** With thia is to be assodated &fciur£[fn] Bh. 4. 65, which 
must have a very aimJlar meaning; whether we attribute the oott- 
sonautal variation to dlffcreDce of n uffiv or to error in writing, is 
here unimportant. 


On [temarjun, Car. Becord 51, which I adopted ** after Herz- 
feld’s text, a suggestion has been made •* to me that both this word 
and the Elamite is-mo-ltt are borrowed from the Akk. wiwdru 
= 3eb. haimal, supposed to be some metal, probably bronze; the 
word recurs in the fias-Shamra texts as azmar. 

In connection with the collection of the OP inscriptions, which 
I published in this Journal** shortly after the appearance of 
3cheil*s Volume XXI, and somewhat before Brandenstein did the 
same for the inscriptions in all three languages,** 1 wish to call 
attention to some differeoces between onr two versions. I accept 
Brandenstein s restoration of Schell’s 16 B, as correct, and also 
his interpretation** of the second Ahuramazda ideogram in Scheil 
9, line 4, as a ligature for AJf-Aa. On Scheil no. S8, the full and 
correct version is now available,** since other copies have been 
found filling ont the gaps; neither Biandensteiu ** nor I” bad 
reached the proper condnsion. On Scheil''s no. 1, the Record of 
Donits’s Palace al fiiuso, the best combinations of all the materials 
are to be found in my second and third articles.” There are many 
other differences between our versions, and careful comparison 
should be made before accepting one rather than the other. 

Out of all this, we have in recent years made many gains in our 
knowledge of the Old Persian. We have added to our stock of tcitSr 
largely by those inscriptions found at Snaa and published by Scheil, 
and by those found si FersepoUs and Hamadan and published by 
Her^eld. We have gained new words, new forme, new syntactical 
combinationa; and these have illuminated the texts which were 


**JA08S3.zi (1&33). 


‘ NdremlKr 27, 1W4. 

”JA08 61. 180.240 (1031). ' 

“WJSSi7 30.7*07 (1032). 

" Pages 00-8. 


“ Page 63; witb Herzfeld, AMI 3.46 (1031), 
♦* Ke»t, JA08 54. 60-52 (1034). 

” Pages 80.02. 

**^JAOS S).2SS.O (1031). 

*■63.1-23 (1033), 54. 34-40 (1034), 
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known before. Notably among the syntactical idioma we now know 
that the accnsatire mitm ie correct in ^a$d and the 

likei that the nominatiTe clanae may follow an acctmtiTej as 
ia VisiJtspam htfa maitd piidJ* And as both these are assnred in 
the inscription in which Xerxes tdU of hia ajccession,^^ where also 
other new worda are need, we know that Old Persian was in the 
days of Xerxes still a truly living langnage —a fact which will 
be further demonstrated when we have the original text of the 
inscription in which Xerxes relates his conflict with the worshippers 
of the We have gained certain identifications of proTincoSj 

and new historical facts: for example^ that when Darius assumed 
the throne both his father Hystaspes and his grandfather Arsamea 
were Uving ;^^ that Xerxes worshipped not only Ahursiiiazds bat 
also Aria/* the Avestan Asa, whence the oondusion is inescapable 
that Darina and hia line were Zoroa^riansj not merely Maasda- 
yasnians of some other variety. 

At the present moment, those who are interested in the Old 
Persian field have two major omotionB: first, their feeling of Ickb 
and Borrow at the death of Professor Breasted, under whose experi¬ 
enced guidance the excavatioos at Persepotis have been carried on, 
with its harvest of Old Persian cuneiform inscriptioufl; and second, 
the desire that as soon as poseible these ioacriptions should be edited 
and pabliahed by Professor Ecrxfeld, that they may be accessible 
to na all- It ie fitting that this issne of thia JousNan, dedicated to 
the memory of Professor Breaded, ahonld contain a review of the 
studies made in the Old Persian field, where the next advance will 
come with the aid of those inscriptioiis which were found by his 
associates in the excavations made under hia direction, on behalf of 
the Oriental Institute of the Univerflity of Chicago. 


Found cciinplet* Bh. d. el#ewheri! in iQUtilat^ fn^. 

id tHe Record of iJonWi at ^ 

(Bte note 33), whcHie text I here accept, 53.8 and ^3 

ai^3 idd 2e-30i *ee note IP. 

Scliaedef jiwtly temarla, BhRAW 1P3S. 504. 

Bo in the Record, Jinea 12-Sr {cL note rOK aad m the ioag Xen» 

Inscription, lison tB>Sj {sen note !&)« 

” 8tt p. 214, abovo. 
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BiSLIOa&JLpETCAL AFflUffU 

Tha LitemtHTa uf Ui« Old Paraiitn inacriptioni U to be found in nriatiB 

pluHt 

F. W. Weiubaebp Die Kt*Uruc\rifim der A-oMramid^ l^lDi Xn 

UiA ijitr<>dufitieii of irhich prnctiaUj all prerions work la liated and 
emloat^d- 

/ndopermanwfcfa bcgiiming wltli 1913, hut lacldjig soma itmsj 

noUblj from 1914 to 1930. 

J, XTamerm^ A UlMMifled lAet of the li^Aa^m^ninn JnmiptvmM, pp. 1% 
repnoted frnm the 4.Hnuol Bihlio^aphif of fiwJioa Arehaee4oif^ f<rr 
l$Sl iLeidan, I933h conULnln^ tka blbliDgrmpbp of tke Mparate 
inficrlptioiu from I9|l to 1633. 

But there are atill and it aecms worth while to girt hert a aoitplet* 
hiblJt^aphj (aa nearly aa poeaible) of Old Pariiin atudiei froin 1913 tt 
the preient time. It la aometimea diffii:oH to decide whether or not an it™ 
belonga hart by its anbject matter; for any faialty intinainna or excltuiona 
indulgence is ukcd. But the author wotild appreciate information of anj 
Iteme whi-idi haTO been mlaied by hSm. 

The Items are claujfied by the year of appearatioej those already cited 
in footnotes are here giTcn only by referanee to the footnotes. The follow¬ 
ing abbreriatipiu are used for jonmala and aerieB, both In the hibllography 
and in the footnotes: 


AhMDW= Ahhondlunffen der kSnjpZ. i^AewActi Owsllsflhaft ^ 
IFiiiemfcAn/tea, pAil. hut, KL 
AfOF ™ drehtp fUr OrmtfoneKmp. 

AJA K dmerioan Jounul of Arch^oloifif, 

AJP — Amermn of PhUologv^ 

AJBL — Amerioon do^mat of gmitio Lanffua^ee and I^iferafarw. 
AMI = ArchdoloffUche Jfifteiluiagm out Iran. 

BiFAO ^ Bullrfin de i*Tn*Himi Fron^a^ iPArehiolopiff Orientvler 
BBjEjF = ^ullrtifi de 7oi SooiitA de LinffuiMtiqui de Porie. 

BSOS bm BuTletm Qf the School of Oriefttal BtudUM, iondora- 
DLZ — DeuiMcho UUratumeitnng, 

IF ■■ Indoffermaniecke FmoAungen. 

JA08 = donrnoi of fA^ dmericanh OrientsE Booirtp* 

JCOI = donmal o/ the (7o«n OrUi^ial Iiuiitnto. 

JRAB = Jofirmat of the Ro^ol Atiafio Focietp, London. 

MZ ™ ZsificArt/f fflr Vef§U%chend€ &prookfor$rhunqf hefffUnd^ 

™ A. Kukn^ 

™ IrfiagtU^S. 

MSLP = Jfdtnolrea de BooiAtA At de Faria. 

OLZ -= {hiemtalvtUoks LitOmturwritunff. 

P4PA = Prcce^inft of tk* Av^t,ie«n J*Aitotoj»«I 

RAe. = Rrone d^Am^^ridloqie. 


BCr. = Critifue iTfiMtfHrv et do LitUntute. 
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ShPAW = d?r 4-ifcA^tn^ der WilfAi" 

«cha/tflv^ KL 

rJJ^^ = I'rafuoffioiqLd cf the Ammcm iisowfiom. 

WZKM = Wi«n^ fUr die £undf dft 

ZDMO =^ ZeiiKhrift der DevitcheJi M^rBentdndmhm GeaHUthaff^ 
ZfA =a Z^tackrift far 

Zll = ZEii^tskrifi fQt iTid&lOB^ und Jmflittllc. 


191£: G. HttAing, '' TTdp TFat, W«lrap eln ftltpersliclici Adj^HIr unA leiiit 
Steigtrimg,** OLZ A. JTtJUtt, «Per»iMp^' M8LF 17^352-6 (on 

ending df 3d pL unperf., vnimAU A, MeilUtp "'Sio- lea Grcuapw de Con- 
soniiPH «i Vieux PtrMj” |f?i> it.36B’70; H. C, Tdlomn, IdentlfiatiDn ol 
UiP Ancidot P^Un mdnt^ QdJ-ni&pidii in the Light of the Keeentlj Found 
AramAio PRpjrus Fngmentv,” AJF 32- ■444-5. 

1013: lu H. “ On tha Araimik Venion of the BehisUu luacrip- 

UoDi/' JAOG 33.231-4 foil Bh. 1- flSh A. M«i]letp “Le lUlitlf an Perw*'* 
MSLF 18. 242^; M. £. Perwm^ lacrigd^ de Dario o GraiidEi pp. 93 (Coim¬ 
bra) t A. HoepmwB Krakauer Ah. in> fl (51} 114-33 (itudi-ea 

on the op inAcrlptionep in Poiieh); H. C, Tolpwja, " The Qtoy^ Belief of 
King Danuep^* AJA 17. @5-3; F# H. Weiaehnchj ^ Znr Eritik der Achimenl- 
deiLL[iiK:hriften " ZD3tG 37. 271-341. 

1914: A. MeiUetp ^'Sur In Notation du i «i Vieuic Perw,” M8LF 18. 
380j: €, TolmiiUt "The CraTe of King Baritu at Naksh-i-RnetaM^*' 

ModtEEta /ifbiZee Foluiao lSfl'72 (Bonillas'; edited bj J. Modi); H. G- 
Tolidan, *^l>Dee paufid tshobof^ (Dar^NRa) Mgnifj "Shield (Le. PetaNM)<^ 
wearing loniana'T"* PAFA Ai^IiildTj J. Waokenugel, Indoiruioap^" KZ 
48.278-80 (Ou ded, p^od). 

1916: HC not* 0. C. Bnrtholomae^ ^'tJber ap* omuAsA,'* K^ 4T.2!Sr2-5; 
E. W. Faj* «lnd&-rraniau Word^todiea,'* JAOS 34.3394 (on fwlnfyom) | 
O. Httaibg^ " Altp. KZ 47. 169* 

19163 A. Meilletp "PerHic*>” MFLF 19.40-59 (on iyam, dim dii, kpA- 
param^ raufUp hr^ddoot); “ A propoe de (hJaSsjflw en Vietu Ferstp*' 
Mii9F 19. 348-9. 

1917; M* note 9. R. Q- Eent, *" Studie* in the Old Permn InBcrlpti™,'* 
JA08 35.321-52 (on aiwhparfdip, tdUff^4p opifriirdpa, h*o4 dariam Bh. 
l.SOp ftfoMHn* am Bh. 4.6p ufraHAd^U H. C Tolnan, *-^6 Graphic 
Representation of Final Indo-lTanian a Ln Ancient Persian^ PAPA 47+ 
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IftlSi BH net# e. K. B. Ermnn, 4M59-Ms O- 

Eflilng, " AltpmiKh ", KZ 48. ISS-Sj A. V. W. JuIchd, “The 

Etjmolcey or Some WorfJ in U« Old Pef*i*n liij«»iptloiii." JAOB 3S, 
1814 (on . -. niv<»^v *\3 iu H- M- StoMipher. Or^ 

/’ertiou JfBOMf, pp, tHI + 88 (New Ywki TauJerM* 0™i«I Senea No, 
9; WT. by IL G. Kent, AJP 3». 3E3 [1*183- ^ J**'!!**. ^BLF 91. MT^ 
(1819). 


ISIS; Bei Mt* 9, end obore under 1818. _ 

1938: S- O. Sent, “The Tnrtuol Critwiein nl Eneenpciono, JAOB 40, 


£89-99 (on the ortho^plif of BS). 
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1921 ^ see note ll* J. Friedrich, **Di« mltp^^iKhe Stella In AiisUf- 
pbanEH' ^ArchATflern' {y. lOD)/" IF 30.9^-192 and £31 j B* O. E^nt, 
-Addendum on a PifflcnJt OJd Persian Passage" JAOS 41- T4-S (on Itirt 
BIl 4.9); B 1 C- Tolrnac, ** Persian Worda in the Glosses of Hesrchius” 
JAOS 4L236-?^ J. Wtekernagel, " Zn der altpersisdieii Stelle in Aristo- 
phanea* Aebamem^" IF 39^ 224. 

19££:: sc« note &3. 

1^23 j sea note 5, J. GharpaDtier:, “ l>er Name EAtnbysea 

ZIT 2.140^&2; V, Lesnj^ Praci pifo|ogicib#oJt 67-9 (Foafifiifee fut 

F, Grothf Fmg; on tbs OP versa in Aristophanes, in Czeehish) ; 0+ Mor- 
genatiame, ^'Iranian Notes," Aetn OrienMia L£46-53 (on Bh. 

1*94-5, LSflj 2-94, 3.26, Pifidq/or^w4], Bh. 4.49, a^AflfJo/a^ 

Bh. 5.30, martiAffd Art. Ill Pers. aj j P* Ted-SMSO^ "Iranica/' ZIl £,49-1 
(on aspoAdrt-)* 

1924: SM note S. P. Haupt, Epenthesis of i in Old Persian" JAOS 
44. ] 57-6 Ion Pflliiiimifii}« F, W- Efini^p " AltpfflrsiBclia Adalsgeselileohtert 
I. Die D&tubijMi/' 3L2ST 309; E. Skdiwantner, ** 010 Wortfolge 

im AltperBlecheii,” Zll 3. 23'3£; J. E. Wars* "Old Fersian nipatframirsmip 
Bb. 1.64^" JAOS 44.265-7; F. H. WeiestMieh, ^ Altpersisebo Aufgaben,^ 
Btmtbtrg Fesfjnftr 379-65 (Leipjdg)^ 

1925: A. y. W* Jackson, ^'Amta un>aC5 and Old Persian 
/ndo-ZrnRiaH i 6 tu{{^s ^anjana 13-20 (Leipzig J; W, E. Sileiko, Jfu^m 

I. 17 9 (Aloseowj on the seal of Artftiersfes, in Pussian); J. B Ware and 
Jt O- Ksnl* ** The Old Persian Cimeifotin InBcripOoiis of ArtaxerJccs 11 and 
Artueraes III," TAFA 55.52-61 (on the orthogmpbjl. 

1923 L SM note ]£. IL G. Kentp TAe TeftunI GriHrim of 
8^16 tPkUsdelpbin: Un^ua^e JfenojrrcipA No, 2 of the Linguistic Society 
of America J on the orthography of BIl); F. W. E 5 mg, "AltpereiKhe 
Adelsguchlechterr II. DU Wr^nijan," tFZBJI 33.23-56; Jiuos Silds- 
rtvaky, TBrlAiefi Faceiie 1£,48&I (Budapest, in Hungarian; on the 
inscriptions of Daritu 1 ). 

1927 k see note 12. Eahr stedti " Smar diW j*^ iq, Pauly-iyiBeoivaj. JTiMi- 
ZncvCi d. Aitcrfttineieist. 3A. 710-2. 

IMS i see note* 1®, ]3, J. Friedritli, ^ MeLriwlie Faru der AJtperMschen 
K*il«hriftl*ite." OWf Sl.m^S; F. w, Kan%, "AltperaiMhe Adriss^* 
Mhlechter, III. Die WZKM 35 . 1 -aS; E. H. Startmnt, "Tie 

Hieuse ol Cbh Fomu In tie Aduemeiiian lUBcripticuu," JAOS 4 S. 60-73. 

16E9; Me net* 14. fl. Beuteoiste, "Bur )» Sjutue du Vieos-PerM." 
J^iSiP 85,176-03 (on the nnAMlutha end Ei, L 62-71 f ■ E Eer^reld. "Der 
6«Mliieht1iebe VSitflep,,*’ A3ff 1,77484, «D« awwtiAe 

J. 169-56 frer. bj F, W. Kflnig, A/OF 7.181-8 [1S31]; s» nlKi under 

1930 >} A. V. W, JnelcMd, " IndD-IrinJui Notee,*' /ndign Staditt in Setutr 
of fjnimafi S64-T (Cinibrjdgti On Bh. 1,81). M. Semper, ■'Nlcht-ArUchM 
im, n 1 t«n Pereertum," EpAemende, Orwita[«, 37 . i,]^. j_ j| wTie 

PAlM* nf Dnriu* the Gr«t end the op^na at ArUxttxoo U in Sum. " 
BS08 6.SM-38- 0, G, tou WeMdd<jii]£, “ Zu eltperaiMh Aiiremetdi," ZII 
7 . 166-93. 

1930: Me note* 18. 13, 16, ! 7, 33. 53. 4. BenTeniete, “Pereica,- BSLP 
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30. L 58-T4 (aa tbe new lueeriptiDaB of ScbeLli toI. xxi; dftting formulAA} 
atirl D*r. Per*, eSS; h^’tdvgSm Bh. 4. 5S, 4. R. BleicIiBteiij«r, “ilt- 
persiwh* EdeljsUSniiaintn,’' WZEU 3T.M‘104 (on l^ipaiiriitrA, 
siMm) 1 E, Herrfeld, " Zwatliiutra," AMI 2, MIS (rer. E. W. Biiley, 
BSOa fl.TflS-S [1931], J. C. TftTsdia, JCOI 22. 24-5 [IME], P, Sarrt, OLZ 
35.6T4 11032]); E, Htriftld, " ViehtAapi Dr. JfcNli Jffmorwl Volume 
les-m (Boiabar); P. H. Wei^bach, “The Old Peraien Inscriptien*.'’ 
Dr, Modi Mimeri^tl Totu-me 6T3'T05 jBomba}'). 

1931: B« iwrtes 12, IT, 32, 34, 3S, 41, aod abore, under 1020 and 1830, 
6. BenTeniste, ■'Persiea,”' BSLF 31.2.63-79 fon enelitie pronotuM, ar*®- 
oardipa. odneitr, Bh. 2.94, p«i6-, pslipr*-, /ariwb, tai«md); ShapUTji 
Kavuji EodiTala, CliOTiform Iiucriptioiu Transcribed into Sanskrit and 
AvesU: BehLstae lascriptwiw," JCOI 10.58-138; P. Pdthicr-Bonnrile, 
Le Ssrllabume dee aeriiuree dtttl^uee, pp. 63 (Paris; rer. by 3f, Cobeii, 
B8LP 33.3.184-5 [lOSS]). 

1932: see ttctes IT. 19, 20, 31, 3S. 68, and aboTe. under 1930 and 1831. 
Phom^phe cf Caota of Persian ffenlpfuTK* of the Achoemtuid Pfrwd, 
mostly from Pertepolis (Lmndoa, Britlab Mimeuni; rsT* hr Btnvcaiste, 
Jfrup-naE A Jia f igtcc 220.378-9, H. Hargrtavw, JRAB 1033.203); L- H. 
Gray, “Four Old Peisimt Etymologies," AdP 63.67-9 (cm ^rtima. imta, 
fitoi4a(jHiluJo, msrdo) ; O- G. Ton Weecndouk, " (Jber die VerwtaduBfi d« 
Aranifiisehen im Jlchamenidenreicb,” Z/itltroe Orieafolea 49-1-10 (rer. by 
J, DaBhian, iTsHclff Amaorio 47, 209-33 and 382 [1933]). 

1933; 8«e notes 19, 21, 22, 23, 32, and above, under 1931 and 1932; also 
Kramers, Classi;led Lie(. at the bepinninff of this Appeadis, G, HOHlnp. 
PoruJofa uthI dot aehdmejiiAiacke 2nd ed. (Wien; rev. by 

A. ChriatenEen, OLZ 37.698-9 [1934]); C. J. Qgdta. “A Note on the 
Chronology of the BabislOn Inscription of Darius." Orientat Sfvdiea « 
Eonaur of c. E. Pavrji 301-5 (Londoa) ■ A, T, Olmstead, "A Persian I^ter 
in Thneydidea," AJah 40. 154-31; O, O. von Wesendonk, "The Title 'King 
Ot Kingi',’* Dricntal Sfuefies la ffortour of O, E. Pocrjf 468-00 (London). 

1934: gee notes 32. 35, ,'S3, 6T. and above, under 1033. A. DebrunnBf, 
" Die Pinion der f- nnd O-StlMme Im Altpersiachen," IP 52. 131-6. 

1935: Bee nateB 19, ST, 85, 40, 58. 

1030; m not^ 28, 20, ^3. . 

1035: 9 te notes 28, 29, M- J* Fried^ieli, " Zur Glsiibwardiekelt Hero- 
dots," Die Welt ol* aeaehUhte S, 108-16 (on the memorial of Barina, 
Herodotns 3. 88); W, Harl, KZ 63. 13-4 (anaptyxis) • E. Eerifeld, AMt 
8.3-51 (6.17, on the iiiBcription of the four silvEr dUbw, see our note 27; 
lT-35, on the InBcription of Ariaramne*, see note 17; 35-46, on tte macrip- 
tion of XeriM, He note 191 ; K. Herrield, BSOS 8. 589-67 (on Camhy«sj ; 
H. H. SebaBder, VngoriacKe Jokrbiloher 15. 59(M ( passive forms). 


BAS SHAMKA NOTES V 
A Myth of a Spriny 

Jamies A. Mojttoomzey 
UsivEMirr OP Petkbtltahia 

M. Ytiolleato haa pnblbli^ in Syria, 1935, pp. 247-266, t 
fresh doonzDent from Ras Shamra. He entitles it Les diaeses de 
The test, in large part defective, ib intelligible only in eec- 
tioDB, and its tmity of anbject offers a severe problem. The present 
exposition ia advanced merely as another essay at interpretation- 
The accompanying plate presenta, in Hebrew transcription of 
Virolleand*s plate, the text of coL I, 9-41, col. Il, 44-62, the inter¬ 
vening lines being omitted on account of their mutOated condi¬ 
tion j eotne referenwa to phrases there contained are inclnded in 
the stndy. The several " scenes are paragraphed for the reader's 
convenience. Refercncea to the earlier texts and transcription 
method follow the usage adopted in a recent pnblicatioji of those 
texts, with the additioo that the three Alepha are represented 
respectively with a, i, 

The writer Snds a conBecntively intelligible passage at the end 
of col- H, lines 57-62* To his nnderetanding the subject there is 
a myth concerning the origin of a holy fipring, the water-supply 
of a sanctuary^ the waters of which were used in judicial decisions. 
Accordingly this study begins at the finaU with the hope that it 
may throw light on the earlier course of the drama* 

(57) As first (58) 1 set over [?] thou sholt 
estahlishsd. (S9) I have mads Oise King of Judgment, (60) J 
have made thee of the Spring, {61) / have made thse 

Fount of the House of God, (62) and Abyss of the House of^ 

For aipi first" cf. Arab., and for the root in Hebrew see Ges." 
BnhL —Is aiitk error for En ergetic astnJc? A secondary roo^: 

^ MonEgom^rj w.nd Shamm. Titarf# Am, Plil®’ 

KphiemJ SociEtj, tJniv, nt FamflylTliila Philadelphia' J935- 

GIomiut aiTw there .nd al» the Ql^ty in H. L. Ginflbere'a atoirahi^ 
edition of The U^riie Te^U (m Hebrewj 1936) present 

Toabulirr of the hither^ pnhlLBhed The writer hAi 

tcknowledjTe wfth wwrm thinlu Dr. Earrie^Q kindlv offers fleniee 1^ 
JMlting th« pUtC. 

m 
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sit at Pb. 73 — itknt reflexive from root Mni ct 

Aram* fonnation,—- iAi: fern, ppl.* the ftmction of well-drawing 
beiug femiiunej e, g. Gen. 29^ while the application of the fe minin e 
for mafouline offiees is common in Semi tie. — fr fount”: of. 
Heb. mdqor and the verb at 2 19: M,— -mdi: ue. 

the interpretation ia suggeated by the paralleh. — hfi or firA : with 
Vir., one must be cantiona in identi^ng with Heb. Mres^ " enn.” 

For the well as place of judgment in the Hebrew tradition of 
the wanderinga cf. WellhaTisenj Froleffomsn^j S5T ff. There is 
the coirespoBdenoej probable identification of Kadesh and the 
Spring of Jndgmeiitj Gen. 14:7j and M§-i1bahj Waters of Ad¬ 
judication^ Ex* 17: 7j which latter place WcUhausen assigns aa the 
original scene of Moses^ lawgiving. For the sancUty of waters and 
springs and their part in omens and ordeals see W. Robertson 
Smith j RsliqiOTi of ch. 5. It may be due to such a 

connection that the dty of Dan ("judgment*^- the present Tell 
el"Kadi, *^Tell of the Judge”) waa so named because of its 
proximity to the gnshing waters of Leddan J see G. A* Smithj HA- 
foncfll Geography^f 47^ 3. For the sacred^ semi-mythical waters 
that supply and protect Sion cf* la. 33:5! 1. P&- 46:3j and see 
Gnnkera Comm, on the Paalm; Gnnkel reada in the former pas¬ 
sage for Much that is d propos to the legends con¬ 

nected with such holy waters may be found in G* A. Smithy Jeru¬ 
salem, Tj ecu 4^ 5* 

1 return now to the legible portioiia of Col* I. 

(&) By the jvdsmmi of Ei —(10)_ffAflIl ye «ai, (n)^tike 
biitemea^ sholl ye 

tdn: emr for tSa? — Sjr. Uda, Akt. iedv, Heb. daie*, “grafis." 
— rfirm: cf. me’m&rim, Nu. 5:18. —The root qrs is Aktadin^ 
There ia a divine oondenmetion of some group to e bittet liveli* 
hood in deaert places. 

(12) .ff? iauyhs at (13) heart and w pleased wifAin AiWei^ [lit 
of liter], (14) “ Go ikou to Tli (?)) ^ .Ifoid of the Moon, (16) to 
Dgmy (?>, Maid of Athifot, Take (18) /Ay settle, thy addle, 
(19) thy robe, and go (20).—*—(®^) Amidef iA< (ieeerf of (22) 
ffl itifrOB?, (23) dig, 0 Maid, (25) ffuji (A* of 
(26) and (Ae sieleton sand. To those «tho (26) eat thy bltssingI 
(2?) and fo fAWfl vAo rebel (28) Gods curse (29) fAew namesf 
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(u) ■ aJHa-r-a-a H ■ VS ’jTa.f<) I 

•iis (}*) ■'is oi aij3i'i • sS (ra) * pri5' * ’rS (ji) 

,np ■ 6’) i‘i) ft'*' *nto»» (ja) tLSx^‘j\A 

-jna <x*) B 3 /* • jSHi {laj Sii (n) 'JA-'n • jjwos (i^ 

'D-iAM (jis) T oSsfOfty j>»H ‘TS (4^) ^a) 

b^3 ( 34 ) Bjjpi* -iHi ^ 7 ) 'yaiiji • iiSa** -A*sR 
Sy& • |B ‘ timi 0*^111 ’ ea >B-iJl < ai (») nna. ^ 3 *) 

B'aaai ■ ’XJ 8 ’’(C »1 (s*) ■*a.'>ja ( 3 ^ ts** -^n* Sya (*5 

(*•) on^fi* pT p (H) tJ-wr' ■n-rj»r% 'Vyi ( 3 ^ * ***J*’^^J 

n>a^fta ’ ^1 ^ty § niS^} niyrna • 

*pSi (A) MVft'Vs‘njdf • yaOt^fS) "'«» a-ra* * jiia X 

•OtSSm 03 (h) t’*']** * U»a?j 3 $t 7 ) --rft ’jiispi 

d'joAS •AJJsJ'iC?®) ■ rift** • dy&<i6 • nyra.(iio (*♦) n*'*** 

'DI 99 ‘ 1^03. ($ 3 ) r*’**' ‘ lib-nnS/al jfj) omSjo rt-ni* 

* nj-T> jTya 

od (5<J ^r» * OA3TI) *03 Vya. 'Sbj - |3 

_.. ytr>H ^ 7 ) ,.<b*T <b/94ija * 
jT ‘ ^Jb • -p(I# (59) pno • oS* -jnnoi* (51) b****? 
7'*b3Ai VRrio ‘ "*p jy 'noH*b ' 

W-T* ■ 
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(3Q) On (hue h^}ms (31} like iTills and _. (32) Uke (33) 

bni on iho$4 ike fwG4 of Baai/* 

The parallelism of “ heart" and iiTer/* which Yir. also finds 
elsewhere, appears at Ps. 16 :9 ; 103 with the reading, long 
proposed, of kabSd for kdbod; there ia also the paraUdism with 
ndpes at Gen. 49: 6, which also appears in oor small Tablets, no. 
9j 16.^—The second verb can be identified with Arab, jamasa . — 
“ Maid of Athirat^^ has appeared at B iv 31, where she is commis- 
aioned to bnild a temple, ^^"ovel is her epithet “ Maid of the 
Moon:" is she to be identified with Nikkal-Ningallu, aligned with 
Sin in the Aram. Nerab inscription? — Yir. finds in a Terb^ 
root *^to fcnead/^ but the parallel does not support this; the two 
vocables may be place-namcsp — Lines 18 L Yir* has identified the 
first noun (a formation from iisse')^ and the third as Heb. 
idh ; the second = Arab, hidj^ used of a woman^s camel-saddle* 
For the cameLmonnted woman in Arabian war ritnai see Baswanj 
Black Tenia of Amhm, ch, 17. — L- 22. The proposed error mlhr 
for fwdtr (so Yifp) m repeated at L 35; as mdhr occurs in Text C 
it is nnnecessary to suppose a phonetic variation (cf. Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, I, 132) * For the desert of El ” cL mdbr qdi^ G 35* — 
Lines 22-25* The translation is offered with much reserve; it is 
based on parallebam, which raay well be fallacious. If Irry be from 
Heb. jbardA, " to dig/* its parallel may be explained as from Arab. 
Sa^a(y). with the same meaning. The only sense I can find in 
the words is that the Maid is to dig a well in the desert^ the fount 
which is celebrated at the end of the text. The reference to '' the 
bones of the hand,** etcp, may symbolize their wearing ouL * Lines 
26-33. I must entirely part company with M* ViroUesnd, who 
understands W impv* of ffoladt with the consequence that the 
following named groups are the Maid's offspring. 1 analyze it as I 
(prep.) + d (demonstr*-reL)- The "blessing** (a.b* MfU fonn) 
is paralleled by the phrsse enrse their names! **; the phrase ap¬ 
peared lit the immediately preceding publication of Virolleand*fi in 
SyrifL, XYT, 29 ff., for the writeris study of which see this Jotm^An, 
vol. 55. 26@ff* (the text also in E. Sh- Myth. Texis^ No* E). The 
*qqm must then be the opposite of the “ eaters,^ and go the word 
may be interpreted from Arab. with primary sense of 

"bitter,” and then of''rebellion** (of. Heb. roots mrr and mdr^ih). 
The myth appears to offer a story of a divine chastisement of some 
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offeoders, for which they are puniahed by the hard faro of the 
desert i there the mercy of El will diatiiigiLuh between those who 
are p&tient, the " eaters,” and the rebels.” The theme leoalla 
the epic of the Bus Ismel with thciT enforced penitential wander¬ 
ings in the desert, and the “ rebels ” among them who disdain the 
supply of food and water; e. g. Ku. 11: gO, and Moses’ chiding of 
them as “ ye rebels/’ 30:10. The two parties are contrasted below, 
“ on these," “ on those,” without distinction of pronoun. — Lines 
30-33. The symboiism of '^boms like bulls” typLhes strength; 
cf. Dt. 33:17, etc. The figure is repeated below for Baal-Had, 11, 
—The Tocalization 'ebbirim is noticeable. — The contrary 
attitude of Baal against the rebels is expression by a phrase similar 
to Heb. fldfan paninj (Ijct. 17:10; 20:3, 6), which is identical 
with Akk. iMuianB pSnfi ana. 

(34) Bcioi goes and Teams, (36) approacbes the quaiier of (Ae 
desert, (36) So [ ?] Ae eome* upoi* fAe eaters (37) and finds tAe 
retflis, (38) Baal deiijAts deltyAfj them, (39) Dagan's 
Son ... , 


The combination of the fijat two verbs has appeared in the earlier 
texts. The third verb may be assigned to the Heb. root naAs(A), 
in intrans. sense as in Arab. —The adverbial pat mdbr appears at 
C 63 (d. the writer’s note in the Jol'Ewai, toI. 35. 66). — Dif¬ 
ferent empbatica are found in the two following similar verba (ef. 
Heb. induding the meaning of Aram, matiya ); but cf II, 

51 f. with a single root. ^ The synonymity of *'Baal” and 
Bean's Son " appear at A i 24, etc., both epithets of Aleyan.— 
At 1. 41 appears the title El Had, also at H, 6, S3, and at II, 55 
the name )s paired with Baal.^The verb “delights (them) ” is 
paired, perhaps la contrast, with yArrm, which may possibly be 
interpreted from Arab, harra, «to abominate," the ob^cts of the 
two verbs being the contrasted parties. 

Col. 11 (44) TCittm iJ. Siir»(.„,u,„ (jj ^ ^ 

f; [/]' <«) "flu 0,01 _ 

Zi fdr’ /; [-1 ■>/»“ S'"'**™ 

found Aim, (53) and found Aim the circle of A is followers. 
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The initial word I take to be Eeb. iendt (Vir.j “daughters '*). — ■ 
The second word appears both as here at A iii 1?, etc.> and as 
idmt at CIO- If the following word means "desert” (cf. 
Arab, and shrrt, A ii 24), “ plantations" amd tbe like as pro¬ 
posed for the earlier cases cannot stilt here. At la. 37:27 cnccuis 
iedirndk with variant at 2 £i. 13: 20, Isdlpd^i, " burnt,” and that 
is the meaning desiderated here. Are we dealing with a distinct 
root with different sibilants, i or May " Sodom,” with Samek, 
mean "burnt?” —in which esse the name is comparable with 
“ Gomorrah ” "sunken ” (see JQR 25.262)— By " the years of 
El ” may be meant the term of his judicial aentence- The word 
nqpni appears on comparison with the parallel to be error for 
nqpt, — Lines 47 ff- dm U obscure, the translation is conjectural. 
The numerical phrases " seTenty-to-seventy, eight-to-eigbty " occurs 
at D V 20. The lines from 49 on picture apparently the trooping 
of Basils associates to meet him^ In L 51 ir may be Heb. aer, 
" circlet** Akk. ie'eni, etc. At end of L 52 ylyk in the parallelism 
may be interpreted from Arab- ■ipultya, Lr. 53 consists of paralleled 
words; for the root ‘dn in repetition see B v 63; Vir. compares 
Sum, edinti, “ plain,” a meaning suitable here. 

(54) So aligJiied Badl (55) like u MI, and Had mnt io tsark 
(5$) like a steer ^ —. 

Vir upderetandB the first verb as of a bull falling down with 
implication of bis sacrifice; I take it in the sense of "alighting” 
from his mount or chariot; ef. Gen. 24; 64. — The following verb 
I identify with Arab, kamasa. "to go to work,” in form a solitary 
case of fa^prefonnatiYe, for which id Eeh. see Gea.'lCautssch, §55, 
h. I, e. Baal-Had set to work with the strength of a bull; does the 
activitv belong to tbe digging of the well the creation of which is 
celebrated in the following passage? —L. 56. ili mama has its 
equivalent hmimi at II, 37. It may be a bold guess to interpret 
the noun in line with Sumerian tnaSmosj used of oracles; but that 
root may be good Semitic, appearing in Arab, tcaswasa, "to whia- 
per,” etc. Then b/bth mints, “in an oracle," introduces the fol- 
lowing address in the second person, douhtless addressed to Basl. 
And may the foUowing di be filled out to dSm\ " which he he«^? ” 
This brings us back to the final scene studied by way of intr^ 
ductioD. 


TEBEE DECREES OF RAMSES III FROM KARNAE 
Hasold H. NfiaoN 

OflffifTAL Ih^TITCTC EpIQKAPMIO ExFEDmDir 
Luxdb^ Eom 


On *niE £Xii^iO£ of the east wall of the little temple of Eamfes 
III which projects into the first court of the great temple of Amon 
at Karoak is an meoription of fifty-two lioee giring an introduction 
to, and the tejtt of^ three deeie©& which the Pharaoh promulgated 
during hia reigiij^ endomng oertain pieces of temple fnrnituie 
which he made and presented to Amon-Be on different occasions 
(Pig. 1,* test of decrees without that of introdnetion). The deer^ 
are dated in the year 16 month 2 of the third eeasou fU* B^l), 
the year T {I], 42-46), and the year 6 (U. 47-52') respectively^ in 
the case of the two latter no mouth or season being givem They 
are thus inscribed in the inverse order to the sequence of thoir iasue^ 
though it is obvious that they were all carved on the buildifig at one 
time. They do not constitute a temple calendar in as much as they 
provide for no auoceasion of f easta but merely for the daily offexinga 
to be placed on the objects endowed by them. The seven intro¬ 
ductory lines of the inacription concern themselves only with the 
latest of the decrees, that of year IG, for reasona which will be 
considered later. While it is impossible within the limits of this 
article to treat these documenta at all exhaustively, it may be worth 
while poin^g out certoin aspects of their contents that are of 
portictilar interest. 

l^e earliest of the decrees, that of the year 6, reads: ^^His 
majesty decrees to establish divine eferings for his father, Amon- 
Re, king of gods, upon the two great Anf-stands of silver and gold 
which his majesty made newly in the great forecourt {whl) 

(.^. of the temple) of Amoa-Ee, king of gods/^ The offer¬ 

ings to be placed on the standa were '^4 loavee of white bread, sixe 
8 per hB.i -y 12 loavea of white bread, sisEe 12 per %Q loavee 




Orimutl ffulirufe Vp|, XXXV (RelUfA 

lUmB At KmraMk, Vol. IIK pi lOS. Chicipo, Ipss 

•The dr^i^ shown on Fig. I li hj Mr. L«lie Gr«ner. mMU that on 
Fig 4 I. Mr Vbgiho CnnriAnL The phot^tphi are by Mr. Henry 

the« eenUemen ea the stnf the OrieaU Initiate 
expcoition at Luxor. 
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of white bre^dj size 10 per AALl; 20 gold Jij-jarB of boer, fitreugth 
40 per ^kl . /j making a regnJar daily aHowance of graiii of 1 sack. 
(Also) 4 dnyJ-hEskets of mceusei 4 dayJ-baskets of fmit, daily^ 
due from the treaaurj of the House of Millions of Years of Eamses 
III, who ia given life, stability and good fortune like Ee forever.* *^ 
On the south wall of the temple terrace,® the king is shown 
enunierating his good deeds for Amon^ There he states, I made 

great An^stands of gold. . * for thy rich offerings of every 

day."' In the decree the word hnt is inscribed ideographieally, 
merely with a representation of the etand itself, which ia written 
twice, showing that it is a dual and indicating that there were tflm 
of these objects with which the decree was concerned. In the text 
on the terrace the word is again written ideographioallj^ though 
only once, but with the plural strokes, possibly including thereby 
other stands besides the two mentioned in the decree^ 

If we may tniat the hieroglyph for the word as it b written 
in Eamses IIFe inscriptions at both Medinet Habu and Karnak 
(see Fig. 2), the stand was a wooden structure, the lower part of 
the body of the ordinary offering table type, but with the rear half 
of the top raised above the level of the front half so that objects 
placed on the back of the stand were not obscured by those in front,® 
On both levels of the top of the stand stood jars which differed in 
shape with different occurrences of the sign. As far m I can dis- 
cxiver, stands of this type ure not represented in any of the sur¬ 
viving reliefIn earlier reigns the stands for jars seem to have 
been merely flat-topped tables or frames in which the vessels could 
be Securely placed so as not to be easily upset. Such also appears 
to have been the normal form of the determinative for the wotd Ani 
before the time of the Twentieth Hjnaaty. Only at that period is 
the new shape of the sign found, a change which possibly reflect 
ATI innoTation in the confitnictioTi of the object itself or is perhaps 
merely an example of the realism characteristic of Eamesside 
hieroglyphs. 

The “endowment for the two stands consisted of three siziea of 
white bread 36 loaves in all, and twenty gold iiy jars of beer per 


■ Vol. J, PL 54 A, line g3. 

*T1ib wall at this point b badly il«troy^ It is iMt « *« 

tP -- of Bilv« mad geld - tbe nsimJ formula thoayb th.^ reading li too 
oncartaln to bare bttn included ou Plftl^ 544 of tbe publicatioii. 

• See OHcaftfl CommuniontimM, No. 18, p- -tS, no. 31. 
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day, SE well aa four baskets of Loce^e and foiar of fruit. Tn the 
Calendar at Medinet Haba the endowment for the aingle stand 
there provided * was Just half that for the two stands at Kaniakj 
namelj, 18 loaves of bread and ten gold fty-jaxs ^ of beer per day. 
There were also four baskets of incense^ four of fruit and two 
i'ii-geefie dailj^ in the case of the incense and fruit the one stand 
at Medinet Habn faring as weU as the two combined at Kamak. 
At the latter temple no geese were provided. The grain used in the 
preparation of the bread for the stand at Medinet Habn was just 
half that specified for the two stands at Kamak, namdj two 
and four ™ one sack, respectively. Moreover at Kamak the 
number of units of each of the items prepared with grain, that 
the bread and beer,^ is exactly divisible by twOj one half presumably 
for each stand. In the case of the second of the bread itetos, 12 
loaves of sLie 12 to the Aklj, the number 12 for the loaves is 
written with two rows of six strokes each, instead of in the usual 
way with the sign for ten and two strokes^ The scribe was probably 
led into this variation from the normal writing through the knowl¬ 
edge that the bread was to be divided into two parts of six loaves 
each* Thus the number and kinds of loaves and jars given in the 
Medinet Hsbu Calendar seem to be the regulation provision for a 
Ani-standj and the sise of the loav^ seems ahmlErly fiigd^ The 
other objects with which such stands were endowed could apparently 
vary* 

The word kni is generally translated '^jar-stand, drink-stand" 
and when described in the texts no mention is made of any equip¬ 
ment for such a piece of furuiture other than s^y-vessels of gold 
and silver for beer and wine* Yet the endowments of the stands 
both at Medinet Habn and at Hs^mak include bread and fruity and^ 
in the case of the formeij fowl as weU^ The drinks seem apparently 
to have been the outstanding feature of the oSerings and perhaps 
the ino^er, jar ” or drink may therefore most appropriately 
be applied to th^ objects. I have, however^ merely transUterated 

•See liwttlattf Puhlicati^, YoU XXm (Medinet EabiL Vol. 

lUh Pb 142; List a. 

^At Medinet Habu in Ijit a ol the Calendar the word My is written 

^443- ^ It is written In the 

Imtter mBtSM the ouUlue dimughtsman who Mt the copy fo?tte Itonecuttef 
Kerns liy an easy mistake to have wisrad the hieratic form of a writing 

rm - 
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tljg Egyptian term in view of the eyident fact that the stands held 
food as well as dtink. The mcense was donbtless used for the cere¬ 
monial purification of the offe'inge. None of these stands seems 
to hare be en placed in. the shrine directly before the god, but stood 
in the irbi of the temple, whererer that may have been. This faet 
Bccoimts for the absence of any rei^resentetion of stands “ 
Bamesside type in the temple reliefs of the period, among w , 
as far as we know, the tcis of the temple is not depicted.^ 

While the temple reliefs do not gire vs any formation regard¬ 
ing the appearance of the Afii-stsnds, there is in tomb 118 of ^ 
Theban Necropolis a waU painting ■ showing a series of tables with 
offerings (Fig. 3) which may represent objecto similar to those 
made by Ramses III for Amon, though probably smaUer and much 
less sumptuous. The tops of these tables, instead of descen g 
towards the front in a series of steps, seem to slant gradnaUy 
ward. On the other hand, in the case of the stand on the left, ^ 
bottoms of the jars disappear behind the slanting side of the tab e 
as though they rested on jost such a stepped surface as those shown 
in the hieroglyphs of Fig- 3. The other three stands, howeyer, do 
not display this feature. It is possible that we hare here obj^ of 
the same form as the royal fcB(-stands but with the steps o e pa 
masked by aide pieces the upper edges of which descend m a con¬ 
tinuous plane towards the front. Whether such was them ^ 
construction or whether this peculiarity « the res^t of fsul^ ^w- 
ing is difficult to determine. The round-bottomed jara wi^ which 
thiv are fumUhed, of the same shape as those shp m 
the four examples of the hieroglyph on Fig. £, would not hate 
upright on a sLting surface. In faot, on either a flat or a denting 
table top they would have to be steadied by some 
It is interesting to note that all the proyisions wito which the i^t 
has suppUed these stands are included in the endowments of tbeir 
temple equivfllente at Medinet Habii an ^ nn 

Although the decree endowing these them 

the wall It Ramses Ill's Uttia 
selves do not seem to have been mtend^ for that 
t,oaUl, i. tor. U . U.™ 

temple for which they were made occ • __ 


u xr, 1C r SHlit snMuia W» wleniiye ceUeetloo of 
■ Pointed out t* nw by Jlr. K. C. ti»e 

photugraplie of occaes lo the Theban * eoropo ie< 
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m npt sufficient for the nfLsie of Ihe little temple nor are the tracer 
of rem wning cousooaot trith itj and we are probably to supply 
some term that applied to the great sanctaaiy of Araon. Moreoreij 
it does not seem likely that the smaller structure had yet been 
erected in the year 6 of the reign when the decree was issued and 
the stands therefore could not have been intended for its equipment. 

The second of the decrees, chronologically couaidered, is that oE 
the year 7, This reads: ^^His majesty deofcee to endow divine 
offerings which are to be offered to hi$ father, Aiuon-Ee, king of 
goda, upon the arm of the statue of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Eamaes III, which is near the greet offering table of Amon- 
Re, king of goda.” The offerings are listed as: "^10 loaves of 
hyj-bread, size 80 to the 1 loaf of psit-AfL ^breadj eize 

...... to the AB.f; 18 loaves of psR-bread, size 40 to the (iU-t; 

2 loavca of p^-£lp,i-bread, size 10 to the ToM of variotis 

breads for the divine offeiings, ^1; making a daily allowance of 
grain of 1 aack.^ The gram ia due from the Bouse of MiUiona of 
Years of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Usermare-Merianion, 
in the estate of Amon.^ 

On the opposite side of the temple from that where the decrees 
are recorded is a relief showing the king officiating at an offering 
table before the Theban Triad (see Fig. 4). In front of the table, 
probably beside it in reality, is a stand on which rests a kneeling 
figure of the king, a little statue, which raises one arm before it in 
a position common in the ritual, and oq the other arm and shoulder 
bears an ^veasel loaded with bread, of the form of tpJ- and psn- 
loaves^ Thifl ia uudonbtedly the statue referred to in the decree. 
It is noticeable that the loaves of bread provided for by the enact¬ 
ment are all very email, as far as the suxTiving portion of the test 
indicates, as befitted objects to be placed on such a small support 
of precious metal. 

On the north waU of the hjpostjle haU at Karnak, in the upper 
register, ia a scene depicting Seti I kneeling before Amon-Be and 

*Tht amount of grala a^edea to produce the by.i-hroA, pm-tiread and 
jytnndpA-hmd was 31/40 of a The total amount aUtod In the decree 

aa required for the four itema togEther was 1 sack; or 4 hkl.i. The arumint 
remaiaiai; after subtraeting the 31/40 from the 4 hklVt woald be 3 fl/40. 
Thia In mu Impwidlble aMouut and u Obvionily an error Lu the record, 
UaloHuiiatalj', the uumber of Iwves per hhj.f of f broad ia lost in 

a lactina » that we cannot ooutoul the caLeulat^aua of the scribe. 
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bearing on his head an of food offerings. The free hand 

is extended forward towards the god but the a^on 
lost in a break in tiie wall. On the west waU of the same hjdl Seti 
I ia shown offering a statue of silter with an ‘-resse^ on 
and a hrp-scepter in its extended hand (see Fig. 5 ), o^tious t 
earlicr’example of the same kind of offering object ss tl^t 
by Bainses III. Such statues, in various attitudes of ^e cult, were 
a regular part of the temple equipment and appear not ^ 

in Se reliefs. Presumably they served as perpetud subsbtutes for 
the king when he could not in person officiate . 

In the temple of Khonsu at Earnak, on the east f 

Heri*5or, as king, is shown ^ fcaU of 

fs«e Fiff. 6) aa k Seti I un the north wdl of the hjpos^ _ 

Ule -d the same as do Jie two 

cited » The title of this ^ne reads: ^ ttis 

offerings to Amon in 7p. (-lie -f a* regular ai y o ^ _. 

instance the king nsea both hands to balance tte huge ^ 

hia head In the temple reUefa where the verb Arp is used of the 

hand. Perhaps in this case the effort of the 

offering as lar^ as possible induced him to represent the king as 

holding it, of necessity, with both hands. 

The'thik and lai^i of the decr^ - 
month 2 of the third season. Amon-Be ting 

decrees to establish divine offerings nr “ „ q gf F(kh 3, 
of gods, upon the offering table of sdver (caUed> Great of J^ooa, 


i*Cti>ni[l 0 Ulcni. Ifot. Deter. II, p- n, p. 54. Notice tie 

« See fafin of tie three hleroglrpb» ef tbe 


«See Ctampolllen, JfM. 'tht^hieroglrph* ef tbe 

V^d carried by tbc lit«e 5 ^-tje relief, 

king's name, Mem-inaat-Re. hYimstyle ball, whore they bear 

of Ramses II on the -'f,pr«i;c«»or-a work- 
evidence to the u8uiT»ti^ b? tb ^he 

»A11 four of tir« relief* show ^ ppp,g«d.ed tb. pkl 

other kg extended behind him *• . |„t together, whish 

and had sunk forward without wai mg irnMa The former poeltion, 

would have been ne«s«rj in ^ in the^t here 

with one leg extended the king when he 

represented. It is also the ' ,nd^otlier anch hlessings frenu the 

approaches the god to receive jubilees and 

M ^ooA M th^ tumie of the t*ble 
«I have interpreted the ti™ ^ » deecriptiv# phraea 

presented by the Pharaoh, though it may be merely 
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which tile King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Haoieea m, made for 
him.” The provisiona which were to be placed on tiie table con¬ 
sisted of 210 loaves of &y.f-hiead of TarionB sizes,** 794 loaves of 
p»n-bread ** of six sixes and kinds, 4 loaves of white bread, five 
cakes, 5 of date confection, 96 jars of beer and 4 of 
dates.’'* There were also tcndic-catile, fowl, wine, fmit, incense, 
flowers and vegetables. In addition honey and fat were provided 
to be employed in the preparation of the cakes.*^ Hie Pharaoh 
seems to have been specially proud of this gift of his to the temple 
for he mentions it five times on the walls of the bnildiilg*’* In 
Papyms Harris (V 12) he states; “I made for thee (Amon) a 
great offering table of sfiver in hammered work, mounted with fine 
gold, the inlay fignres of klm-gold, with statues of the king of gold 
in hammered work.” The introdnetion to the decree teada: " His 


■Bid not a name. But names for such objiEctB are fTHjueutly gi™n in the 
records. At Ifedinct Babu fsee Vcdinet .ffobit, Vol. II, PI. 108, 1,23J 
mention Js made ol a fortress whicb the tia^ erected dcai^ated " The 
Hodm o( BBinfeS'RuIer-Qf'Heltapolie (ealledf Great ol Food (iw dpJi for 
Egypt." 

** UnfortuuAtely, in the recent pnhlicBrtiDn of tliii inBcription in Oriental 
XiHtitute PubliMtiAu, Vol. XJtSV, PI. by in inuoiienhle orerei^ht, 
three erroir*, corrected b Fig, 1 of this article, appear on our copy, Lbe 
14 there givee to u the total o( bj/, t-braad iiwtead of ElO, Lbe 18 ehnw* 
200 loavee of |wn bre«d instead of 600. Line 27 reade fd bstmd of'd. 

**Of the bp.t-hmd and the pen-bread one item under each category ia 
uodiBed by the term dp t. In the Medbet Habu Gaiendar dp.l never modiflea 
either bf .f or pen hut oeeur* only b the ecmhbatioq dp.f-nJ, and then hut 
rarely, four times in all and conflned entirely to the BoIut liata. 

“The teula in line 2B of the ioacriptiou gire the utimber of ioaveB of 
brnd eorrertly ae ]00B. This unmlMr carers the bread iteme in Lines 9 
to 21 bcluaive, the cahee, eweeta and beer being excluded ae ueual fraw the 
bre^ toula. The total quantity ol grain required for the whole list of 
^ ltn« 8 to- 27 put at £0 oeichA wbereaa sji Addition] 

** j * tq tbfe TArIcius it£E[iB aE the Ilat com^ £0 sacks 

^ ehvioua miBGalcDlation on the part of the 

icribf, ^ 

^ ^7 fat to 2 hnie-Jars. In 

^e M^bet Eabu Calendar, m Lirt d, that for the daily offerings (11- 2^2- 
287), the honey for cakea wu «et at 8 2/3 haie-jara and the fat for the 
purpt^ at 3 I/a hnio-jart, the same proportion aa in the Kamak list. 
However, ^ relation between the honey and the grab need in the two 
—“ U not pAnUlcJ. 


“Xelia/a and Inseriptitmt of ffamaJb, Pl». 23 A*M 34*22 04- 13 108* 
6, «, «, 1W» A - Ja «», 34* as, 84. 13. lOB* 
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majesty has decteftd. to esteblieh diTLse offefingfl for hie fatherj 
Amon-Ee, king of goda^ newly upon hia great and august offering 
table (called) Great of Foodj which remains before him every day, 
which the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, TJaermaTe-Ueriamonj 
made for him. Hm majesty has filled the granary of divine offer¬ 
ings of his father, Amon-Re, king of godsj with the grain of Egypt 
so that its heaps are *...*** ^^ ... - * Sis majesty has decreed 
to establiah divine offering newly for his father, Amon-He, king 
of gods, upon the great offering table of bUtct (called} Great of 
Food, which the of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ramses III made 
for him. He made it as an increase over that which w$a 

formerly, a regular daily offering/^ In one inscription in the temple 
the monarch reckons the precious met^ used in the mannfactiire 

of the table at " thousands of *® 

Pig- 4 shows this offering table at which the ting officiates, the 
one by which stands the little statue of the king« The accompany¬ 
ing inscription describes the scene as: "Offering a great oblation 
to (bis) angnat fatherj Amon-Ee, lord of Ksrnak, the chief one of 

IpJ-hx^,U (consisting) .. of tens of thousands of 

beer, of fowl, a pure offering for thy Ka, . .. . ^»»- -«^ * (npou) 

thy great and august offering table (called). Great of Food, which 
remains before thee every day." The inlay figures of Hm-gold 
which Papvms Harris refers to are the figures of the Nile gods 
which adorn the body of the table.“ The figures of the king of 


" In this introduction to the decr*« the word Ia ub«J in tha 
form while in the decrees tbeinaelTEA it in the The 

difference in the form is probably due to the fact that the decree- cipT«- 
a “prescribed net de-tined to occur in the future-* ((Hrdmer, 

Grammar, which m “ccmmoii in contrncte, rule* and ^c l^e. 

Dn the other hand the intredactiou is * past f 4H1 

referrine. net to the content of the decree, i>0 the incomplete h^u« cjm- 
tiuulng met carried out daily m the temple Imt to the «t of the 

d«r«%hich was mlrendy completed mt tha time the mtrodnctimi wmm 

written. 

asd Jiweripltefi- at Eamah, Vol. Ip ^ , 

" On Plat« 64 Aui 106 of our publwiticm, ** 

Ihi. t*bl^ ii Bhornu, ito identitr tor tat 

U OM «« tie Ubl* .1»^ nerrir * 

Mriei cf Nile godj, -whU.* w the otier uwtencs « menurT 

•Iterute with the Nilee, Prebiibly the 
fflf m sketchy description in reproduciiia the king's ^ . 

-tiwKIrik ifl. thoUeh it IS UOt ststcd 


Plate 24 a airnUaT tehle U depicted though 
ailed ** Great ol Pood^^ 


On 
the one 
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hammered gold the two small kneeling statues holding conical 
objects, either irhite bread or meense, which were placed at the two 
front comers of the table> one of which can be seen in the relief. 
The contents of the offering indnde only objects mentioned in the 
endowiDentSj with the possible exception of the ■ ^ twists " ** in the 
middle of the heap which ere not mentioned in the decree, 

Jnst as the word for hni, preTionsly disenssedt is always deter¬ 
mined in this temple by the pictore of the object itself^ so the word 
offering table, ia determined by a representation of the table 
with ronnd loaves of bread npon it and leaTcs laid above to protect 
the food from dost and contamination. 

It is noticeable that the aonree for all the auppliea with which 
this Kamak offering table was endowed was the king's mortuary 
temple at iledinet Habu, ^ the Honse of Millions of Tears of the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, UsermareHMeriamon, in the 
estate of Amon ” The grain for the offerings was derived from the 
granary of that temple, the cattle from ita herds, the wine, fruit, 
incense, honey and fat from its treasury and the vegetables from 
its gardens. The same is true of the endowmenta for the Anf-stands 
and the little statne of the king^ Apparently the Medinct Habn 
temple was functioning by the year 6. 

As we have seen, in the introduction io the decrees the Pharaoh 
gives twice over what seems to be the anhstance of the enactment 
which follows endowing the offering table. In both cases the table 
is called “ Great of Food'' hut in the one ca$e it is designated the 
** great and august offering table ... which remaina before him 
(Amon) every day,'' and in the other it is described as the great 
offering table of silver." In both instances it is said to have been 
made by Eamses Til. The second decree differs from the first in 
that it provides for an ** increase over that which was formerly/^ 
The king is evidently not referring to two different tables, us they 
both bear the same name, but rather to two different documents. 
The first was probably the original edict fixing the endowment 
when the table was first made and presented to the temple, while 
the latter was issued later increasing the original endowment.^ 

"To from the Medinet Habu CmlcndaT lioa lU, 431. 655, 

those tiHits " ire a form of sweet, the which word U dttst- 

mlnsd by in object of the same sliape tboBe depicted in the injddl* 
portion of the offerlnfri ^liown in this relief. 

«I nn Lodehted for tMa a^^^tlon to Dr, Sleirfried Sclion, 
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Thfie DecTits of JSsflisf* /// 

Po^ibly for thi^ wason the scribe identifies the table es the one 
Eiade of silver to distinguish it from other offering tables which 
had been made between the dates of the two decrees. The list of 
food specified in the royal rescript here given contains the revised 
amounts and itemsr including both the original endowment and the 
additions of the year 16, It seems very probable that the first 
decree, the text of which is not given in the inscription as it was 
snperseded by that of the year 16, was issued at aome time prior to 
the year T in which the little statue of the king was sdded to the 
temple furniture, for the latter stood near the great offering table 
of Amon-He, king of gods,” and, if we may trust the relief shown 
in Fig. 4, tbe table near which it stood was that known ea “ Great 
of Food.” This latter must therefore have been already in use 
when the statue waa made in the year 7. The scribe who arranged 
the text we are discussing placed the decree of year 16 first, not 
only becanee it was the longest and had to do with the most im^r- 
tant of the royal gifts, but also because chronologically the original 
decree endowing the table came first. The edict providing for the 
little statue wotdd logically come next os it formed an adjunct to 
the offering table. The Anf-stand would then naturally be relegated 

to the last place* . 

These three decrees pmvide for only a very small portion of toe 
gifts which Hamses III made to Amon during his reip. On the 
walls of his Uttle temple he records a large variety of such gifts 
some of them those mentioned in Papyrus Harris, but some not 
elsewhere noted. These three be seems to hav^ singly out ^ of 
special importance. Owing to the dates of the decree it is d^t 
to believe that they provide for temple 
temple at Karnak. It is, of course, possible 
removed to that temple when it waa erectri and the tWom 

thus mentioned them especially on its a. n 

than we do now of the fmmiahings of a temple in the Ramessid, 

cm tbia question must remain unsettled. 
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A. T. Olustead 

OfiiisifTAL Is Birr utb, UmvissnT op CmcAoo 


PuBuciHON in 1913 of the Apocrypha and Psetidepiprapha of 
the Old Testament nader the editorship of K. B, Charles fittingly 
brought to a close a generation of intensive atudy of the inter- 
testainental writings. New texts were discovered, old texts were 
adequately edited and translated, Jewish and Christian writinga 
were ransacked to fill the notes. Until new texts are discovered, 
there would seem little opporttmity for significant advance along 
these lines. 


New Testament students have well utilized this material ^ Old 
TesUment scholars have too often ignored it, although in these 
documents we have the earliest witnesses to the Biblical text, 
both Greek and Hebrew, and although they were contemporaries 
of the latest parts of the Old Testament. Historians of Greece 
Md Borne have but o^onally dipped into them; eonveraely, the 
itors of these writings have often shown themselves curiously 
helpless in their handling of the diissical background and of the 
classical sources. It goes without saying that little use has been 
made of the non-Jewish and non-Chriatian literature of the later 
rient, still less of tlie older oriental literature; that aichaeolo^ 
might play a part is barely suspected. 

Yet documents have a supremely important place in the 
general history of the Graeco-Eoman Orient. Their naTrative de- 
i s solve many a problem of Hellenistic and Roman hiatorr; 
add many facts to the history of culture; at times they illus- 
tmte the movement toward nellenization; more often they prove 
at reaction against Hellenization which is the leitmotif of our 
history. Before they can be safely used, we must determine ac¬ 
cording to standard histoneal method their date, character, and 
sources, a^ this is best secured by fitting their data into the back- 

docents have been studied by our Seminar in Orient Hisiorv; 

^ printed as theses, since the space at our 
disposal do« not permit full discuasion 

Wb.« Demotritm th, phfloMfh,, ^ 
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gnomic sayings and to his work “ Oo the Sacred Writings in 
Babylon added those of Akikaros translated from a tablet (stele)/ 
he probably saw it in euneiforiPj for the atory haa a historical basiSi 
Ahiqar^ “ counsellor of all Assyria and seal bearer of king Sina- 
herib/^ is AhiaqaT^ second oflScer of Earhaka, who appears in a 
document of 63 8, probably also the Ahiaqar^ official of Bit Sinibni, 
mentioned in a letter.® His nephew and adopted son^ Nadinj is 
the scribe Nadinnti, who appears in 8?! and writes letters to Esar* 
haddon and Ashnr-baniapaL® When Kadin accused Ahiqar to 
Aanrahiddan^—the naines of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon are 
written in the same essential conaonaats as in the Bible; Sen¬ 
nacherib also is found on tlie Aramaic oetracou from Ashur*— 
the king sumcEiDned Nabu-snm-iskuo^ who moimted his swift horse 
in puranit; he is well known as the apdte^ " rein-holder/* or 

caTairj commander^ ol Sennacherib and writer of BeTeral lettera.* 
Perhaps the disgrace of Ahiqar was connected with the harem in¬ 
trigues for the throne at the close of Eaarhaddon's reign when other 
important officials met a worse fate/ The Syriac versions assumed 
their present form under the FarthianSj who are mentioned by 
name, as is Akhi, son of JTamselim, king of Persia and EIbih, the 
Parthian vassal kingdotEis whose rulers left ua coins of Fereis and 
Elymais; that the stories are far earlier is proved, not only hy 
their appearance in the Greek life of Aesop but by their cuneiform 
parallels, for Instance the forged letter of the Assyrian king may 
be compared with the letters of Bumabnriaah to Ikhnaton." 

With few eiceptions, scholars are agreed that the fragments 
quoted by Josephus from B;ecataeufi of Abdera are forgeries.® 
The moat important tells ns that after the battle of Gaza, 312j 
many Jews wished to return to Egypt with the victor, Ptolemy I, 
among them a chief priest Eaechia s, not without (Greek) education, 

*Clera. Strom. J. 16, 69; Etiwb.. Praep. Evangel., x. 4; Diog. 

Laert., v. 60; Stmb.. jnrJ. 2. 39, AcliiiksrM of Borsippm. 

*C. H. W. Johns, _4Mpr. Deed* and DccuirKntM, new. 468, 251; Lernj 
WatrrzEwn, €orretp<indcncv IJ. 256 f. 

^ Jolmiip op. oil. noi, 00; 668; Watermsn, op. ett I 2T4 f. ; 11 36 ff., 274, 

* Jnhns, ao- £53; Waterman, flp. H#* T £09 f.; It 44 

■ A. T. Olmftead,^ JTitfofv e/ vijtjrrw 3@6 ff. 

• Dr. K. A- Bewmaii and his Aramaic card dictionary of Armmaie have 
been o( grrat aid. 

^ Uteratnre in PanJy-Wiiaowa, VH 2T6S ff. 
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able in speaking but particularly &kiUed id huaiaesa; all the Jew- 
ieh pri^^te who leceiTcd titbea of the rereDue and adminijater 
(^iuKulerw ) public affairs are about l;p500- E^Eechiaa collected bis 
friends and from a written mcmorendom read them the adraiitagefl 
of the suggested migratioo, including their settlement as MTct«oij 
that ifl;, under military tenure, and their citi^ensbip.* 

So long as this was the only reference to Ezeehiae, its authen¬ 
ticity migbt be denied, but by his ejEcaTstiona at Beth Zur Pro¬ 
fessor Sellers has giren us another witness, again contemporarj', a 
Philisto-Arabian coin with the names of Jehohanan and Heaekiah 
in Hebrew.* Jehohanan is Honnai or Onias I, the true high 
priest, Hesekiah or Ezecbiaa is a high priest, his chief financial 
officer, what the Greeks calied who naturally placed his 

name also on the coins he minted^ With this unexpected proof 
that Hecataeus knew more than hia critics, we am oonstrsined to 
accept his other statements, that Jewish soldiers were taken to 
Egypt by Ptolemy I, giren some sort of modified citiienahip, and 
granted lands under military tenure^ 

Another quotation from Becataeus may be deteeted in tbe work 
of the properly named “ Pseudo-Aristeas,*^ who copies hia sources 
literally and with the utmost stupidity* We learn that before 
Ptolemy 1 bronght in Jewish aoldiers and settled them up country 
under military tenure, he had been anticipated by the Persians 
and still earlier by Psammetiebua who employed them against the 
Ethiopians,^** A generation ago, it wae possible to deny these other¬ 
wise unsupported statements, the Elephantine papyri baye proyed 
the Epcond and third, the Beth Zur coin now supports the first, it 
is admitted by all that later in the Ptolemaic period Jews in Alex¬ 
andria had some sort of limited citizenship, later Ptolemaic papyri 
ahow Jews occupying lauda under military tenure. In the light of 
these facta, one may demand a complete overhauling of theories 
which assume a good half of Greek referencec to Jews to be 
pseudonymous. 

Pseudo-Jeremiah's Hebrew letter was sent to bis Ikbyloman 
compatriote In wammg against idolatry about the same time, per¬ 
haps under Seleucua I, for Babylonian temples haye been ret^ntlv 

" JcAcplL^ cohtrm Aploh. i. 1&3 ff. 

•O. R. Sellem, CifadrJ o/ Btfh Zur 73 

“Epiit, ArUt cf. 31 for raferenw U EfcaUeus, 
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restored but the destmction of Efifigila by Xerxes is stiU remeni- 
bered* Our author shows first hand knowledge of Babylonian cus- 
tomSj for example^ the ishqu or sale of the income of temple sacri- 
ficeSj and adds one more matanoe of obseiring Hflmmujebfs ad“ 
monition '^that the strong should not injure the weak^^^ 
Background for Jewish apocalyptic is founds not so much in 
Aramaic aioriea of the fallen angels in First Enoch, which belong 
rather to the washed^ut Tn 3 dhology better known from the Phusni- 
cian epics of the Baa Shamrs tablets and Sanchuniathon^ aa pre- 
SEired bj Philo of BybluSj but in pagan sourceSi Most important 
is the so-callcd Demotic Chronicle, with its prophecies after the 
event for the history of the independent Egyptian dynasties which 
fonght the ** Mede*” its oracular responses and their interpretations^ 
its hope for a Messianic king to free the land of the lonians/^ ** 
Eoughly contemporary are other fragiiient$p 

Also contemporary is the Alexandra of Lycophon, which despite 
a contorted style and a wealth of allusions demanding constant use 
of a manual of daseical myths, is equally apocalyptic; in Cassan¬ 
dra’s mouth is placed the story of Aeneas and bis descendants, 
leading up to the present and future conquests of Rome in the 
eastern Mediterranean much the same tale that Virgil was to tell 
when those conquests were matters of proud history. Another due 
to the solution of apocalyptic problems ia found in the liver omenSj, 
sorted out and recopied with reference to the revolt of [Molon of 
Media against the youthful Aotiochua III, where Akkad becomes 
the Sekucid empire, Elam is Media^ the kingdom of ifolon, and 
ancient Guti stands for the advancing ParthiansJ* 

Jesbua ben Sira was no reduse teacher of wisdom ; he had played 
his part, not always Aueeessfully, in assembly, sanhedriHj and law 
court. Like Giwfc philosophers, be had gone on frequent embaKsies 
to Hellenistic Tnouarehs, had been accused by rival auiba^adors, 
Nabatsean, Philistine^ and Samaritan (50: 25 f+), and had been in 
danger of his life. First he attacked the Helknizers (41: 5-13), 
condemned rich offerings given aa bribes by oppressors such as 
Anticchus HI who after the treaty of Apamea (1S8) m^t extort 

AJBL ai uftasj. 24Tff. 

Wr Splej^lber^, D^e VhtonMk 1;SI4. 

F, Thurpau-Dsngiii, TabUtU^ dc hauvrr Vl I ff. 

“ JweplUp Ant, x51, lasff- 
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the last draebma from diminlEhed and impoverighed possessionB 
to pay tli« huge iademnity to Borne, and Selencus IVj the esaotor 
of Daniel. God will hear the cry of the oppressed, smite the Op¬ 
pressor and the arrogant, dispossess the scepter of pride, cast down 
the staff of wickedness, and bring salvation (35: 13-19). 

Let God shake his band against the strange peoples, renew the 
plagues of the Exodns, subdue the foe and expel the enemyi hasten 
the end, ordain the appointed time, make an end of the head of 
the enemies^ princes that eays: There is none beside me! Gather 
the tribes of Jacob to receive their ancient heritage, fill Zion with 
majesty and the temple with the Lord'a glory, establish the vision 
spoken in the divine name, prove the prophets tmatworthy (36; 
1-17). After Magn^ia (190), Jeshua had seen Home grant com¬ 
plete independence to half-vassal kingdoms in Asia Minor, new 
Idngs rule the two Armenias; ^^rnany down-trodden have sat on 
a throne, those never thought of won a crown ** (11! 5). The wicked 
Seleudd king is compared with the wished-for Jewish monarch. 
Htde of the world is in the hands of God, at the right time he aets 
Over it one worthy j sovereignty is transferred from nation to na¬ 
tion, witness Faneas and Magnesia, at Magnesia God smote Anti- 
ochus marvelously (9:17-lQ: 5, 7-18). 

Having thus awakened expectation, Jeshna introduces the hoped- 
for naGoualistic monarch by bis Praise of Famous Men leading 
up to the ruling high priest Simeon 11, son of Johanan-Omaa II. 
Civil war with llyrcanns, pro-Ptolemaie son of the Tobiad tax 
collector Joseph, who was established east of the Jordan, gave Sim¬ 
eon excuse to build up an army agaiust rebels from the disturbed 
Seleucid monarchy*^* Simeon, we learn from Jeahua's ode, forti¬ 
fied the temple, built the city wall with turrets like a king^s palace, 
dug a reservoir against possible siege; he took thought against the 
robbers, the partisans of Hyreanns, but also fortified the city 
against the enemy^ the Seleucids. Jeshua^s picture of Simeon^s 
glorious appearance as he officiated in the temple, the eothugiasm 
of the aaaeinbled people, the closing wish for long-lived seed* all 
indicate that revolt was in the air (49: 15b-50: 24). 

Unfortunately, Simeou^s rule was very ahort/^ his son Onias III 
reversed the poUey j he kept Jemsolein in unbroken peace, he en¬ 
forced the laws strictly, he persuaded Seleucus IV to pay from his 


“ Ant xiip 166ff. 
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own rev^ti^ the whole expenec of the temple sacrificea.^^ Jeahua 
oould ooly urge those who feared the Lord to wait patiently, for 
never had the Lord failed them in the paat, and condemn the fearful 
hearts and faint hands and the ainneTj Oniast who went both wa^-H 
{2: 7-14). Firstj to Oiir knowledge^ in MeUeniEtic times, Jeahua 
preached the national Idng^ and in revived Hebrew instead of the 
eurrent Aramaio; perhaps Daniel knew hiiOj his preaching must 
have influeneed later nationalistic movements. 

Although it has long since been published in part. Biblical atu- 
dentfi have failed to iitUi^e an important Babylonian tablet from 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. ^ewe of the battle of Peluainm^ 
King Anti^'inku marched victoriously in the cities of the land of 
Meluhha^" now identified with the Sinai Tegion^ reached Babylonia 
between August 19 and September Ifi, We hear of “ citizens 
{pulite, poKiai), who made images and works which were like the 
images of the iamann/^ the lonians of the contemporary Demotic 
Chronicle and Daniel. The the diceoetes or financial official^ 

appointed by the Idug:^ him the gold in the treasury of Eaagil 
for the great shrine of the god Bd, tmanitahle likeness of the 
god Um-gal was dedicated, thieves stripped the images of Dm-gal 
and of the god called Ammani^ta, but wore captured, condemned, 
and cast into the fire- May this British Museom tablet, so impor¬ 
tant for the understanding of Daniel, after so many years be pub^ 
Lished in full.*^ 

Like the Jews, the Babylomans did not approve of the new 
** reforms " To prevent further confiscation of lands belonging to 
Esagil, twice before confiscated but returned by queen Laodice, 
her grant was again copied in 173-3 from the foundation stone of 
Seleucus II.“ Anu-uballit, whose second name is Kiplunu, in 
Greek Cephalioa, son of Anu-balatsu-iqhi^ lord of the city or as 
the Greeks would say, Komareh, both frequently met in contem- 
[>orajy business documents, rebuilt the ancient temple of Druk 
for king AntrikusUj April 24, 1^9, but excavations show that the 
ancient plan was followed; not a tt^oe of Hellenixation appears,^® 

”11 Mmc, 3t Iff. . , „ 

“ T. G. PliKhes, The Old Tfelamtfni « ike Uffhi ef ihi ffieloi™u fiifcmte 
dnd L^ffend^ of and 2 ed- 480^ 5nj3. 

" CL F. Lehnmfui, ZA 7 ( 1 SB 2 J. BSOff.; recovery ol thSi teblet, formerly 
in the Ward eollectiop. atid repobISMtion are urgently to be 

“J. Jordan, Warka 41 j e^ff.; note the correct date! In the us* 

of three documents, I have tweu aided by Dr. Waldo DubberstetiL 
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Nor should ws forget the tablet of 163, copied in Shomeriaii and 
Akkadian, which showa the amai Enlil, the all powerful commaiid 
of the god in its Yarious manifestations, on ite way from the an¬ 
cient Shiimerians to the Word of God “ of the Fourth Gospel.*^ 
Daniel remains onr chief contemporary source for Aatiochua 
Epiphanes, bnt there are others. The author of the Hebrew First 
Maccabees and the epitomator of the Greek history by Jason of 
Cyrene lived between the death of John Hyreanns in 103 and the 
coming of Pompey^ 63, By this time, the Hasmonsean rule was 
bitterly attacked and both alike attempt a defense by telling the 
story of their famous «nccstora with the propaganda showing 
clearly thronghj but they possessed earlier sources, and in writings 
The earliest document in First Maoeabees is a magnificent la¬ 
ment, composed while the temple lay in mins, 166-165. It is pre- 
served complete, though broken into three separate fragments and 
listed in the wrong order. Citatiou in a slightly adapted form of 
the revised version will prove its unity; 

And Jerusalem was nninhabited like a wilderness. 

None of her oCTspring went in or out; 

And the sanctuary was trodden down, 

And frous of strangers dwelt in the citadel; 

And joy was taken away from Jacob, 

And the pipe and the harp cessed. 

And they shed innocent blood on every side, 

Aud the sanctuary they defiled; 

And because of them the Lnhabitanta of Jerusalem 6ed, 
And she became a dwelling for straugersi 

Herself cfitranged from her offspring, 

And her chUilren forsook her* 

Her sanctuary became desolate as a wildemefis, 

Her feasts were turned into mourning, 

Her ssbbaths into shame. 

Her honor into contempt; 

As her glory, so was her dishonor increased, 

And her high estate was turned into moummg. 


O, A BahjfloniMcke H}/mntn Do. L 
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Her house is become a man dishonored. 

Her gloriotia vessels are carried away captive; 

Her infants have been slain in the streets, 

Her young men by the enemies* sword; 

What nation hath the kingdom not possessed^ 

And hath not taken the spoils? 

Her adornment hath all been taken away^ 

Instead of a free woman she is become a slave; 

And beholdj our holy thinga aud our beauty 
And our glory have been laid waste; 

And the heatbeu hate profaned themi 
Why abonld we continne to live ? 

Translation of this magnificent lament^ five stanzas of sis tri¬ 
meter lines, back into the original Hebrew should not be difficult. 
A fragment of another lament has eight instead of six lines to the 
stanza-^* The apocryphal Prayer of Axariah is still a third lament 
of the period. The last Words of Mettathiah^ presumably on an¬ 
cestor of the still more famous Chapter on Faith in Hebrewsj is a 
somewhat later oompoeition/* but the throe^Iioe stanza poem in 
praise of Judas must have been written before his death/* the ode 
in praise of Simon is also contemporaiy*'** 

Even more significant la the quotation of a part of our canonical 
Psalm 79, for it is not cited as seripture, the English translatoris 
insertion of the "psalmist" to the contrary notwithstanding, but 
as a similar contemporary poem.“^ This raises the question of the 
llaocabieaTi psalms. It is well known that the heading of Psalm 
30 contains the only Biblical reference to the Haiuika, the redcdi- 
cation of the temple in 165; it should be observed that the originid 
heading was ** Song of the Hanuka of the Houscj, the word 
" Psalm " before and the phrase " to David " after being obviona 
later additions. Since "Pssdiu, to David” is found in the Greek 
translation, certainly made less than a century laterj the original 
heading must be virtually contemporary, and indeed the whole 
paalm does fit well with temple rededication^ A renewed study of 
the psalm headings, with especial regard to the Antiochus refer¬ 
ences in the Feshitta, must bring valuable resnlts. 

ti I Ma&t. 3^ 4Si 1: 37-lOj 2: 813. 

“I MwJ. 1: £5^28. 

•*I Maw. 2: 40 eS. 


»I Maw. 3: 1-0. 
*•1 Mji ^. Ut 0 -lS. 
Mice. T: IT* 
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The em-ioms description of the Bomaiis, with its praise and its 
errorSj i£ also contemporaTy, A geueFation later^ when HellenistLC 
priDces snapped their fingers at a supine senate^ iio oriental would 
have so described their power^ two generatioiLS later the Orient 
knew the Eomans only too well, profiteering nobles and publicans 
were already deafcroying the east.’* Despite translation from Datin 
to Greek to Hebrew and then back to Greek, in the aeeompanymg 
treaty with Judas^ the formiilse of the Latin original shine 
through.^ In general, the other documents show the same accuracy 
of contemporary formnlfie, and, even more significant, their data 
can be fitted into the background of contemporary history.’® 

Fsalm T& is quoted as a lament for the eiity leaders of the Pious 
who Bought peace with the high priest Jakim-Alcimns and were 
filain.*®" One of these Pious wrote the epistle of Baruch, urging 
submission to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and his son 
Belshazzar, Antiochus and ADtiochus, his son, kings,” according 
to contemporary Babylonian usage, while the priest at Jerusalenij 
Joakim, is naturally Jakim-Aldmns, and the date is not far from 
152 £f. C* The date A, l>, T4r-5 is that only of the present editioHj 
for the dating verse has a difierent form in the earlier Latin 
version. A date in the second century b. c. is also demanded by 
the fact that the Hebrew Baruch was translated into Greek by the 
same man who translated the second half of Jeremi^ and 
Daniel,**® recently published and used by onr author. Further 
evidence for this date is found in St I?; the dead can give the Lord 
no glory, used as an argument to persuade him to hear the prayers 
of the righteonsj for this shows that no resurrection is expected. 

The author of II Maccabees frankly admits that he epitomized 
the five books of Jason of Gyrene but boasts of improvements. 
Amid his fioridities and lore of marvels, we may detect n more 

I Msec, 8: MS. "I M«X. S: 23 

•*la IS: 22-24, the oti^dbI wsh only: And he wrote the B&me things 
ta Ling Demetniia, AtUla?, and Axiaratlies Dj. N. C. l>cbevoi8e agieea 
with me that lo «iriy Eozdan relitioofl with the PartMauH are im¬ 
possible, the remainder of the list the author of I Maccabeea him^ 

ielt Hia referauee to ArsKCCa further nuggeete that the date oi I 
Maccabees waa after 02, when Sulla met the Parthian Aiubasudor. The 
letters to the ^partana are also doubtful. 

Macc, 7: 13 11 Macc. 14; Jo^pk Ant iLL %x. 

233 ff. 

•*Ct. R R Harwell, FriueipaJ Veraiona of Banach, 1013 . 
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severe style with Tematkably aocorate enipl<>yment qI ecmt^mporaTy 
adminifitratiYe terminology^ The date of the origmal composition 
is obTiously the date of the book^a ending, after the glorious vic¬ 
tory over Nicaoor and before the death of Judas. Otdy a contem¬ 
porary would have writtea eo enthusi fistic a peroration^ certainly 
no one would have written in this tone after the high hopra of the 
author had been so dashed by the ijtiicklj foUowing death of the 
hero+ An author who bo carefully chose hia administrative temu- 
noiogy (perhapa Jason was hiooself a minor official) might he ei- 
peeted to utilize archival materialj and the docnnienta cited in the 
body of the book all appear authentio^ Admittedly, the preflxoii 
documents were added after the epitome was oompofled; it is the 
more curious that the account of the denth of Epiphanes is so 
plausible, his intention to rob the temple of Nanaea in the guise 
of a dowry is significantly paralleled from classical literature. 

Enoch literature had b^gun a little before Epiphanes with 17-19, 
where Greek influence is marked^ A histoiy of Israel as a history 
of animalSj 83-90, dates shortly before the death of Judas. About 
the middle of the second century, older stories of the descent of 
the watchers were reedited to make Enoch the hero, other Enoch 
sections belong about the eame time*" An astronomical treatise 
shows auperfidal knowledge of eontempoTary Greek and Bobjlon- 
ian text books, and quotes Yasht 13: 

Limitations of space permit here no more than mere reference 
to the imporfmit group of Jewish wntings, often in eiceUent 
Greek, which Eusebius has cited from Alexander Polyhlstor; ” as 
the earliest witnesses to the Greek translations of the Pentateuch, 
Kings, Chronicles, Job, they should be utilized in the next Old 
tn Greak. Much remains for investigation in the Jew¬ 
ish Sihjllinc oracles. Many of the briefer oracles are pagan, often 
exactly dated, as ili, 520-535, the Galatian invasion of Greece, or 
vii, 60f.; 10&-113, after the destruction of Corinth. The core of 
Oracle iii comes after 145 j if it is a nnit, the author lived in Egypt 
under Ptolemy VII. His wrath is espedally directed against help¬ 
less Greece, although he condemns the contetnporary Ptolemies 
and Seleueids;" he predicts the nun of Babylon under Parthian 

Enoch I3i 1-3^ IS: Sj IS: 4 IMfr.s 05: S lSj 60; SO 36; 

Apo«Jyp»of W«k8 03: 2 lOj 01: lS-17. 

" Enoch 7S-78; 79, S3. " Euaih-p tz. IT if. 

“Oriie. Sihjl. iih 97-1555 1S9-193; 211 294; 314^318; 381- 

41Si 537 572j 595^851, 
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attacks and in the role of terror lander Himerus; in contrast to 
the woes of the Greeks is the happiness of the Jews under Simon-** 
Third Haccabecs was written in the reign of Ptolemy VII 
Phyacon, and gives the story of the perseention of the Jews becauBe 
of Jewish support to his Tival Cleopattaj ascribing their salvation 
to miraculous aid instead of bribery of the royal mistresa- This 
the author has cleverly tranaferred to the reign of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator* utilizing the scandalous chronicles of Ptolemy of 
Megalopolis. The Egyptian Apion also knew the story in this form^ 
but added enough historical details to assist in disentangling the 
two strands in the narrative+*^ 

Like the epistle at the beginning of II hfaccabeea in support of 
the new vexsion of the Law^ Aristeas remains pseudonymousj its 
chief value the stupidly copied esdraots from other worka. Beside 
Hecatffius of Abdera^ there is a long passage describing Judiea and 
Jerusalemj borrowed from a contemporary Gentile geographerj per¬ 
haps Arterntdonis of Ephesus. This was written soon after the snr- 
render of the citadel to SimoDj for the citadel was atronglv guarded ] 
its garrison of 500 had taken an oath not to admit more than five^ 
even after orders from the garrison commander they hesitated to 
admit visitors, -^even though we were two unarmed men.” Oor 
forger continued with a descripGon of Egypt, until ho woke up and 
apologized^ but did not strike out the passage! Egypt prevented 
the natives from remaining in Alexandria over five days on pre¬ 
tense of lawsuits, a detad which exactly fits contemporary fear of 
the growirig power of the nalivea^** The wise sayings of the sev¬ 
enty-two translators are Jewish in their present form^ but are built 
up aronnd a tneatUe, perhaps Stoic, on kmsiiip, sneh as that 
recently discovered in Egypt." 

Judith was composed io 134 to keep up the morale of Jews 
bttieged by AntiochuB Sidetes. At £mt, KebuchadeeiOiar is Deme¬ 
trius II, who on his second campaign reconquered Babylonia from 
the Parthtans and, aided by the king of iudepeDdent PeTsepolis, 
defeated the Parthians in Media in many battles. Arphaxad is 
Areacw, Mithradates I, who alter hk conquest of Babylonia in 141 
could count among his followers "dwellers by Tigris and En- 

*'Epiit. Arist. N-llOf ll£b-120, 

" Oimc. Slbjl. iii. ST3‘S95. i* 157 IT. 

Joseph., notra Apion. IS. M fl. 
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phatw*^’*® Ignoring the capture of Deractritifi 11^ hia brother 
Antiochua VII now becomes Kebuchadaczsar. Holophenies takes 
hie tiamo from e pretouder to the Cappadocian throne, who io later 
years was in the serTice of Demctrioa I, but represents Ceiidab®iia, 
general of Antiochtis VII, whose exj^ition ie closely followed. 
Accordingly, Bethulia should be Modin, before which SUnon de¬ 
feated Ceiidabceufi; the slurs against the Shechemitea prevent 
identihcation of Bethulia with Shechem, The high priest Je- 
hoiachim is of course Jehohansn or John Hyreantis himself. 

Hyrcanus led his soldiers to aid *4iJtiochus against the Parthians; 
the obscure reference of JosephuB permits the suspicion of tresch- 
ery. Certainly a Parthian embassy visited Myreaniis in Jeru- 
aalem.*^ That there were pro-Parthian elements among the Jew¬ 
ish population is shown by the Greek additions to Esther, brought 
to Eg5TJt in 114. The two dragons of the apocalypse are explained 
as najnan and Mordecai; one suspects they were originally Mith- 
radates and Antiochua VIL Haman was a Macedonian, in very 
truth an alien, who conspired to tianafer the Persian kingdom to 
the Macedonians, Esther faints when she sees Artaienes on the 
throne, dad in all his epiphany, very terrible, his face flaming in 
glory, like an angel of God, the “ awful kingly glory " of the con¬ 
temporary Yasht 10, Parim is identified with the Persian feast. 

Jubilees imitated and repudiated the astronomical section of 
Enoch, and somewhat tepidly approved the rule of Len. Far more 
enthusiastically the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs praised 
the HBsmonieaDS as desoendanta of Levi and reflected his cam¬ 
paigns. However, the sections attributed to the original author 
most be seriouslv reduced, for few books were so interpolated. 
Menr such date from between 105 and 63. when the Hasmonimms 
were' no longer popular. One mterpolstor makes Reuben say : 
" You will seek to be exalted above Levi's sons but God will avenge 
them and ye shall die an evil death ” " Hearken to Levi, he 
shall sacrifice for all Israel untU the consummation of timw aa 
the anointed high priest of whom the Lord apoke. Bow down 

Details in the faithccmiog rcfitical of Fartltd ^ 

DeWisci Yasbt 10 in honor oI Mithra dat« froiu the cM^uest of Babylnn 

was drawn hy Mr. Eicazar I. S«a«mski. Tobit IZ ecmc from tic -m* 
period. 
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before hi$ $eedj for on onr behalf it vill die in wflLra TiBible and 
invisible and be among you an eternal kmg.^ Simeon has $eeii 
in Enchcb, turning the tables on the FharUeesj that they will attack 
Levi but be overoome.** But an opponent makes Simeon &ay: 
^^Obey Lpevi and Judah," "from them shall come salvation; the 
Lord shall raise up from Levi as it were a High Priest," a true 
Zfldokite in place of the usurping Ha^omcanst “ a^nd from Judah 
as it were a king, he shall save larael." ** Another subtly makes 
Judah order love of Levi, whose priesthocNi is higher than his own 
kingdom, unless it falleth away through sin from the Lord and 
is dominated by the earthly kingdom," A pietist eommentator 
thought as little of Judah as Levi,** Still another urged uni^ of 
Levi and Judah 

Mithradatea of Pontus was the cause of many orades.** Joy¬ 
fully the Sibyl expected Italy to destroy itaelf by the Social War*** 
She expected on the arrival of Mfthradates in the province of Asia 
that Home would repay three-fold what she had taken from Asia? 
then tranquil peace and the millennimn would come to that land,** 
hut a pro-Roman replied threatening disloyal Laodiceia with the 
coming Homan troops.*^ Numerous brief oi^des against Rhodes^ 
SamnSj, Delos, and other cities probably belong to the aame period- 
Hitherto unrecognized because his carefully arranged stanaas 
have been ititermixed with dull proee intended to fit his writings 
to the Enoch corpus, we discover a great poet who deserves a full 
length study to himself. A careful student of the prophets, in par¬ 
ticular Amo«, in whom he found a ^iritual ancestor, and with equal 
poetical skill, ho thundered sgainat the evils of his day, the pagan¬ 
ism of the higher classes which resulted in a great famiuej^ he hoped 
for the happy return of a patron saint like Salome.*^ 

**Te*t. XII FatriirettBp Reuben 0^5'!^ i§;aia Luterpolatedp to iMign 
Bovrrelifiimty to m.l\ the tribes. 

im 7t 1 1.; tf. Levi H i 1. 0 8, 15. 

*■ Judith V-5; cf. IsaachiLr 6: 7 f. 

JtwJ., Dab a: S-fi; CCUotef interpolBiioa, ifrM. 4, 10-13, 

*' ibid,* hftplitali Sf.; S: 1-3j Jubilees 31: lfl-20 ifl 4 iimilar iaterivola- 
tion, odginnhy only Leri wts b!e«^ by 

*■ PoieidduiUE 30 (JaeDby^ ”Orac. Sibyl, Hi. 307 3flO. 

*^Or»e, Sibyl, iii, 4S4 40S. “^Orac, SibyL iii 470-473- cf, rii 22 f. 

**EfiQeh e-lO; a5j Mi 1, 3'8e; 97: 1*4, 7-10; 98t 1-90? 2. 3-0. II-IO; 
100: 7-lS^ 103: S-L04± 0. 
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Compared with this poetj the author &f the Bo-called FsaliDB of 
Solomon is a pale iudtator of past literature j but he gives much 
aid to the historiaitj for his psalmE cover a long period- He begins 
with his conver^ioUj, psalm 16^ then follow 15, 14* 3^ and 6+ Perse¬ 
cution commences with 1^* 4 shows him haled into court* 5 gpoats 
of the same famine as mentioned above* 1 the alarm at the ap¬ 
proach of Pompey* 8:18-21 describes his welcome. In 7, be fear$ 
capture of the temple^ in 13 the temple has been taken but Pomi>ey 
has shown mercy thougb Aristobulus is to be taken to Kome^ In 
S-10 he continues to meditate on tbe terrible fate of bis compa¬ 
triots. Aristobulua was gone to Rome and left no successor j in 
17-18: IQ* there appears the statement that henceforth God alone 
is to be king* henceforth and forever* and we find the ftrfit renewal 
of a true Meaaianic hope-^ Psalm 2 is after the death of Pompey* 
11 is the last^ 

An important interpolation in Jubilees* 23 :11-32* waa written 
shortly after Pompey, “ sinners of the GeutileSj without meroy or 
compassion* wicked and atroug to do eviL” There is reference to 
the great famine* to the elass wars* defilement of the holy of holies. 
There is to be a miUeninin but da yet no personal Messiah. Also wo 
have apparently the first use of “ In tho®e days/^ 

It has long been recognized by Biblical scholars that the phrasea 
^ In that day* in those days ” nsuaUy introduce obvious interpok- 
tiona. While studying the Greek translatioiiB of the Biblop I was 
stmek by the fact that these passages were regularly nfifising 
where we had reason to believe we possessed the earlier version; 
in other words* they could not be much earlier than the first 
century h. a In running through tbe apocryphal and pseu- 
depigrapbical writings. I was again struck by the obvionaly in¬ 
terpolated character of passages beginning with these pbrasefi* 
and thus their date was pushed farther and farther downward. 
Only in the Enoch Similitudes were these phrases an integral part 
of the stru( 7 ture, guaranteed as such by the poetical form. 

Fortunately we can date the Similltadea with sufficient exact¬ 
ness. It is generally agreed that two works have been united^ one 
calling the Messiah the Son of 3fan* the other the Elect One, One 
prophecy ia the latter gronp (56: 5-8) * explained apocdyptically 
or treated as an interpolation by the eritics* can be dated exactly. 

In those days* the angels shall burl themselves to the east on the 
Parthians and Medea*” not of course the Medes of the Bible and 
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llorodotii!} but the kings of Meiiia Atropatenej a ?flg£al kLogdotu 
often mentioned by contemporary historiaiis. They eimll tread 
under foot the land of God's Elect Ones, but the city of iuB righte¬ 
ous shall be a hindmnce to their horses; this ia the invasion of the 
Parthian crown prince Facoms in 40* Jerusalem will not be cap¬ 
tured because the Parthkna will fight aa usual among themaclveSj 
brother against brotherj son against father and mother. Unfor- 
tunateljj his prophecy was falsified; for once there was no revolt 
in the Parthiau royal family, no Messiah appeared from Judah* 
the pro-Parthiana and anti-Eomans auirendered the city, and Ju- 
dsa was ruled by Mattathiah-Antigonus as PaiHdiian vassal king. 

The significance of this eiact dating for the reemergenoe of the 
Mefisianic hope can Bcaneely be eiaggerated* After the disappoint¬ 
ment in the Hasmoneeans, a renewed Messianic hope first appears 
to be f onnd in the next to the last in date of tbe Fsalnns of SoiomoD. 
The Son of Man and Elect One prophecies seem to be slightly later. 
By successive subtractions of interpolatioiLS in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Fatriarebs, we isolate a group of originally independent 
poems of a Mwianie character which are brought down to the 
same period^* New Testament scholars msy be left to assess the 
significance of the fact that the Messianic hope did not return until 
a generation before the birth of Jesus. 

Enoch literature continued along the old lines, with a generous 
use of "in that daj/^ "in those day$.”“ The Noah literature 
found fi new development under the wing of Enoeb*^* The Hulphur 
waters of our Noah author, whore the {alien angels burned beneath 
tbe land, were identified by an interpolator with Callirhoe cast 
of the Dead Sea, used by the Idngs, tbe mighty and ejtalted, for 
tbe healing of the body, hut for punishment of tbe the spirit; he 
is thinking of the last days of Herod.** About our era or u little 
later the final editor brought together the Enoch material and 
wrote the introduction quoted by Jude,"^^ To about the beginning 
of our era also belongs Fourth Maccabees, mfer^ting for its adap- 

'•Trtt. Xn Pstr.p Simeon 0: Levi 4; 141S' JudaU 21: 1-22; Uj 24; 

3-S- luadur fl: li.; Zebiilou Dm 4, S IS; NKphtAlS 4; &z D3; 
A^htr T: 1-^; Jcw«pb ID; lenjatuin 11. (D: S-1D71. 

»£iloell 01; 04- DD: 3-5. lO; 100: 1-fl; 101: I 103; 4. 

“Eaoch 106 f.j lO; 1-3; 00: 1-0, 2S; 05: l-CI: 51; 7-10; &5: If.; 

09: 1; 70: 7 ff. 

** Enoch 67; 8 13* 


^^Eiiodi 1-5 j conclimka, 104; 10-13* 
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of Stoicism to defend the Law* From this same time came 
0och additions to the Biblica] text as ** That David my serrant may 
have a lamp always before me in Jemsalenij," for my servant 
David's saie/'"" Jerusalem, which I have chosen to place my name,” 
“ If thou wilt walk in my stattites and execute my ordinances^ and 
keep aU my commandments to walk in themk then wiQ I establish 
my word with thee that I spake unto David thy fathei', and I will 
dwell among the children of Israel^** 

Lack of space will not permit me to continue the survey beyond 
the Christian erUj when to Jewish apocrypha and pseudepigrapha 
are joined ctjualJy interesting Christian docnipenta. The Sibylliue 
OracleSj for example, not only show ua Augustus and his suc^* 
»ors as they appeared to orientals who did not always appreciate 
the much advertised “Boman Peace; ” they add information not 
alwavs utilized hj historiaua of the Boman Fmpirci One illustra* 
tion out of many must suffice. 

All students of the Fourth Sibylline Oracle are agreed that it 
dates from SCbSl a.d., and they are right; thanks to recent work 
on Parthian numismatics, we can date it even doeer. Our author 
expects the return of the pseudo-Xero from beyond the EuphrateSj, 
where, according to Dio Cassius, he had tabcu refuge with Ar- 
tabanus.” Now Artabanus V was not a recognized Fartinan mon¬ 
arch ; be never held Iran, his coins are found at Seleucia only from 
August 80 to November 81 ,^ and the expected return is therefore 
in the spring of 81 . 

To my knowledge, aU students are agreed that the orade is tte 
work of a Pal^mian Jew, though one makes him also a Christian 
Jew, Yet the work was dearly written in North Syria, at Antioch 
or CvTrhus, whose doom is eagerly awaited from the nrarby Par¬ 
thian supported Pseudo-Nero, and it is aa clearly not Jewish, the 
Hebrews ore outsiders, but Christian. Dr. Sherman John^n 
I hope, later discuss the reminiscences of Paulme and dher New 
Testament writings and their importance for 
criticism; here I can otdy point out that the Fourth Sibylline 
cle is after the Episde of Barnabas the oldest non^anomcal 

Christian document* __ 


^•AJSL so. 1 Jf.; 31. 100 ffj 3^. 145 ff. 

« DlQ/lxrt, 19. Xb. ^ 
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THE ELKAS ADLER PAPYRUS NO. 31 
Nat^akisl Julius Reiuk 

Deopbh: Cou^e 

Through the good offices of Dr. Cyras Adkr, PresideDt of 
the Dropsie College^ I wsb able in the summer of 19^5 to shidy tlie 
rich coUectioD of nboot seventy Demotio and Greek papyri owned by 
Dr. Elkan N. Adler of London.* The whole eoUection is to be edited 
by the owner; however, two fragmentaTy papyri were not inteiided 
for that edition^ and of these the present document is one. This 
document i$ of the ntmaat importance beeanse it is unique in the 
Demotic literaturep It needs the following deacriptioiiB and 
interpretations. 

Desctottiok 

The papyme consists of two fragments {see the plate) of light 
yellow color. It is inscribed only on the rectOj the veTSO being 
blank. The lines ran parallel to the fibres of the papyrus. The 
measurements of the larger fragment are: dj by 4| inches; the 
smaller one is 6 by 21 mchea^ The beantifnl script shows the flow¬ 
ing busibeas-hand of the office-clerk (or perhaps the head clerk) of 
the hierarchic bureaucracy of the secoud century b. c. The ink is 
a good black that has faded very little, except for one or two worda 
in lines 4 and 5. 

The manuacript could be read quite easily if it were not for its 
fragmentary condition. It seems that the first line of the larger 
fragment waa actually the first line of the original, judging from 
whet remains of the first two lines, which must have contained the 
datings i, e, the date according to the legual years plus the list of 
the Ptolemaic rulers with their eponymous priests, as we are accus¬ 
tomed to see in coniracta and other official docuiueuts. The bottom 
of the papyrus is broken off and we do not know whether more than 
the three scribes of lines 11-lS signed the docnment. On the left 
aide of the smaller fragment nothing is missing. On the right-band 

* 1 wkb to my linoere t]lEa]cj to boiti Bcholsrs for me thk 

opportantty and I am esp^ally obliged to Dr. Elbaa Adler who afforded 
rot every facilltv and gave me ptrroUtioa to pobHih papynu No. 31 
leparately. Tbia particular papyrus 1 aajoTtd diseujALeg briefly with the 
late PtofeMor James Henry UreaEted in EoiMp durinj^ the etiauQEr of 1835. 
It ia tbtu fitting to prascoi thla paper in a volume dedieated to his memory. 
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side of the larger piece, where the lioes began, very little is missing 
and that little can be restored for the most part. The beginnmgs 
of liDes 8-12 are complete. 

The real trouble is in tbe middle of Ibe manuscript^ the apace 
between the two fragments. How large this space was is meetly a 
matter of interpretation of the nature and contents of the docu¬ 
ment. It cannot have been much more than the present breadth of 
the larger fragment j in all probability, it was much leas. The 
latter view Beems to be supported by a mechanical comparison of 
the corresponding lines of the two fragments, which fit exactly into 
nafVi other, even with regard to the distances between them. I look 
in vain for marks of a mlcr, which surely was not used in this 
The scribe evidently loved neatness and cleamca, a characteristic 
which is of great help in reading and inteTpretation. 

I should add that the lines of the right half of the larger frag¬ 
ment do not look as horizontal as they should through no fault of 
our scribe. The fragment has to be moved to its left so far that 
its two pieces touch each other in Une 4, so that the slanting line 
of the sign for *« “ again," on the right part, finds its exact con- 
tinnation in its other half on the left- This right part is. m the 
state in which it was photographed, not quite vertic^ (the np^r 
part of it having a tendency to the right) because the bottom of the 
papyrufl has shnink & bit more tban its top. 

The papyms abounds in blank spaces. Between lines 3 and 3 ^ 
whole line has been left blank; between lines 10 and 11 e spaw of 
two lines remained nnused- In line 8, ending a paragraph, about 
two-thirds of the line have been left blank, and the senbe begins 
the following paragraph with line 9- 

NATtFKB or THE DOCUMENT ASJi ITS CONTESTE IW GBNKnAL 

The preceding description was necessary ^ 

determining the nature of this document. On fi^ 
might be led to the conclusion that wc are dealing here with a to 
trart for a sale or perhaps for a lease' 
landed propertv), because the remainders of the fi«t 
clearly toditote’ that they contained the so-called “ 

mnid also in such contracts. The measurements of the landed 

1 See Con.inenUry. e*p«Ully oa first -wd ot line 

* This Tiitter feemi to be supported «p«i* J J 

10; fAlt ^ lew/' 
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property follow. It is deficribed as « "plot of land," "unbuilt on 
ground,” among the ^o! twom eomewhere * in the western district 
of Thebes, and this description leads us to the same essmoption, 
especially as also here are enumerated its "neighboTB,” i.e. the 
adjacent areas, with a final BununatioE in the customary phrase i 
" Such are the adjacent areas of . . . , all of it." And even the 
name of the andbe concluding such contracts is not missing, be 
seems to sign in line f)j just as it looks as if the witnesses, nstial 
in Buch documents, are here, too, represented in lines 11 and fol. 

On the other hand we look in vain for the formula by which one 
parly Bafegnards the other against damage, etc. Moreover, we 
notice that there is not even a second party mentioned* Also such 
blank spaces as occur frequently in the tert * of our document arc 
never found in actual contracts, which run from the beginning of 
the dating to the very end which lists the scribe and Ms titles, 
vnthout any interruption of the lines and words and paragraphs of 
the whole text.* rurthermore, if the end of a line does not offer 
anffieient ipacc for the scribe to write the word in it, and be has to 
go OTK to the next line, the empty space is sometimes filled with a 
sniflii horizoDtal line/ 


This must hsn b«n deserited partly in tha pi«e missiue betimn He 
two fragiawto, Iwim: 11m 4 sud line 0, Thn tefEuminga and He ends oi 
this d^Dptinn. sUU pT<s«.rTed in He mentioned lines, allow us to locate 
this p,e« of «.! estate at Ie«t to general somnwW “to the necropolis 
^Zeme, He part of Tieb«, i .ir ™v as the cou^ 

temporary Greek papyri would eay, 

I Til" deemoent. not even iu He 

tot T ^ ^ remainder ol Hn 

Wit preMrvfd in tlio two- Irag^oiit^, 

‘Kot only H, atovfrmentioned spaces totween He lines 2^ lO-ll He 

I-' -i *w; .b. 

* Tbe rernBOD ot thi* htm»r of the icribea the 

^Tliia horiiDDtaJ linit, looka i|]e« a 

rend ernidiwitiijy. In *1*5 n, soiMtiniM m 

represent . . h„* . i.^, - horlwntaj li^ dne. not 
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On account of these other coimideratioDf of minor impor¬ 
tance thift text cannot represent a oonti^ot between two priTJ&te 
parties. For a while I thonght that I saw in it part of an official 
regiater of landed property. However, on second thought, such a 
list would not waste So mtieh empty apace, nor would there be any 
need of the signatures at the bottom. In anch a list there would 
be only one dating for all the purtiea concerned who deal with that 
particular oflEke * * but here we hare only one person. There were no 
other parties; thia can be said with certaintyj for the signaturefl of 
the other acribes in Unea 11-13—with the great apace left before 
them—prevent any aftsnmptioii that onr text is part of a coRtinnoua 
official register of landed propert 3 \* Snch regiatera have long lista 
of owners and their properties.* It is, therefore^ quite clear that 
onr two fragments represent not a part of an offidol list or register 
of some flgrtj, but constituted One single document by itself. 

It Was drawn up either to be handed over to Panas, son of 
Espinetis (1. 3)^ aa a l^al instnucent, or to be a report to some 
other official about the matter^*® The possibility must not be left 
out of Bight, either, that it may be an official document written by 
a higher official to a lower (or vice versa) in the same bureau, i. e. 
it might be an order or a report.^* 

Date of the Docteicekt 

The date of this papyrus offers another difficuliy. The script, to 
be sure, points to the second century n. c. The document oontaina 
three dates. One in the first line of the dating, the other two in 
line 10. The date in the first line is preserved only in part; year 
and month are lost, also the first part of the day of the month is 
damaged, but part of the season is presented. The second date;^ i. e. 
the first of line 10, b dearly written, but only the year i$ given. 
Almost immediately after it in the same line follows the third date 
in full: " Year 4 month 4 of the summer^aeon/* the 2Snd day," 
hut of which lung ? 

* Or axiiy other type of official li*t- 

* Or cveatual reapectiT¥lj+ 

W iq til* lotter «h the actual f*cU mmf reprtMiit an «xtract frtnn an 
offitml Hat Or rc^Bter for the ip^lal purpoM juit outHntd. 1 wj 
fcrtJiMt f™ A H*t. but, aa said al»Tet not a llat or refitater itMlf. our 
dDCUDSoat btijag a aepamte and independent piw. 

bclQW, Commentary. = mooth Mewu. 

Some of the fl|tiraa for the datea of the day (which are wHttaii differ- 
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If we knew the kingj the papyrus could be dated aectufately. 
The meager remBJDe of the fii^t two lineB (which once contained 
the name of the ruler in whose UfeUine the document had been 
written) do not preeerre the name, only the title “ Pharaohcan 
still be read. The papjTus was not dated with the first name,'* 
say of Cleopatra III, for it is here clearly a masculine peffion 
referred to, i. e. the dfite> as far as preaerTed, is only relative 
(year 4), not absolute. The date of the day i$ so far preserved that 
the unit is an *- eight ; with the other figure (whose decisive upper 
part is broken off) it could yield only IB or As the figures of 
the day of the date are written alike, one would be inclined to read 
the date, disciiBaed above^ as 22nd and the other** also as the 
22nd, or else both of them as In a regular contract we would 

have to assume thisj for there we know that these dates usually 
agree. But here the situatiou is different, also such ** assimilation 
of the two dates of the day is uulikelj because the scribe^s ciaot- 
ness** would forbid this assumption. Close examination of the 
group which goes to the very edge of the fragment proves that it 
represents the same season as did the date below. However, the 
month of the season is lost in the first line, a matter which gives 
us the choice among the last four months of the year. The year 
ie not preserved in the first liue, but as the date of the tenth line 
is ifesore, the very last mouth of the year, we may with the greatest 
probability assume ou the iuterual evideoce of the contents of the 
papyrus that it was the same year. We would, then, have to go back 
to the preceding year, i, e. nearly 12 months, and it is hardly 


ently [rom the figurct fcr the cardins] still occasionally cavflO 

difi^\iUy. The 20 here is fturc, but the unit Ie only probable, not quite 
certain; though very unprobable here. It cpqld be a seven, i. e. the STth. 

^^Th-ete may have beeu luunes of two Pharaobi. 

^ Jn linE 10, i-Ift Hue h 

In this case we should have to assume that one of thisflc dates is badly 
written hy the scrlbeL 

Or, maybe, scribes i. the Utter view k not quite fmpcEEifaU. Thia poiot^ 
I Admit, would w«akeu the EUtement iu diJKUssioti. It could be argued 
that the whole dating of the first twq imea may have been written by 
another scribe altogetber, u thk did sometimes bappeo in such meeban- 
tcally prepared datlnga of contraeta j and thiE ofajection must be taken 
Lot* oonsideratioD; hut tbc remamE of these first two lines abow a Etriklog 
likEncM with the other part of the document (of ootirae, with the caception 
of the signatures d( Lines Il'lS). 
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probable that a dotiument of this type would be pfepared one whole 
jear ahead.^* 

To which king doeo thie year “four'* apply? If w€ knew, we 
Bbonld know also the absolute date of this papj-riis. The low 
number of the regnal year in our papyrus ootild fit almost any of 
the Ptolemies. 

If our manuscript were a contract,” the name of the acnbe woulrt 
indicate at least the approsimate date, since the dat^ of such 
ecribes are known to ns in most esses. The present scrilw, Zminis 
son of Espmetia, is not mentioned as a functionary, i. e. a ” notaiy 
of a contract^ in any the doctiMfiDt$ known to m&y be sign^ his 
name for other lea^nB, as will be Been below. Also the name of 
the other person, Panaa aon of Bspmetis (line 3),** does not aid 

US - 

However, help seems to come from another ijusrter. The ^t 
two Unes of the dating, in spite of the very little the fragment has 
left UB of them, seem to me to yield ns more by inference th^ they 
actually tdl us in words. The first line has been discussed as it 
bears upon the remainder of the date; the only other words of 
Pharaoh" tell us nothing of importance, The secrod line 1 mv« 
us only the determinatiTe of a word which is lost, followed by we 
god who loves his mother then, there is another break, ^d the 
second half of the some fragment, on the very top « 

the document, has a short horizontal lino which is the bottom p^t 
of a Demotio sign. The other fragment has nothing of ttis Ime. 
Perhaps more of the npper portion of the papyrus is lost. _ 

»Of «iar«, it cculd iv« 1- STguid tieorttieally that *1^* 

the arst tine may have rooUleed tee '““-r 

“ «i.toi»er "- n ^ ^ a^rdmg to the setnal date ol ite 

wg jvars ter ^3 daj* i«I»rtlve1y, ah^ad (depending upon 

up, w,^ <mly 8 « 13 da^ r ^ 

“^“LSla wattorof fatt-^iduattelcngtothelaetu^ 

haem™. “ above " tee year a«ordii.g to Egyptian 

Sel^rrow-ri’do It koo, of any .ate p««dare to our whole 

litenitiLfe- 

••White It to not, aa shown above. have the same 

“That the father* of artuad thto period) to 

sriTrL-j-r. - jrr. 
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Thu eecond line coosUt^j then^ of the eod (determinative) of n 
word plus the p ntr mr mw-t-f “ tbe god loving tis motherj” ao 
epithet tiatiallj applied to one of those Ptolemies with the aumaine 
^tXofu^iup in the Greek pap 3 fTi; it could bo Ptolemy VI Pbilometorj 
or Ptolemy IX (PhUometor II) Soter IT^ or his younger brother, 
Ptolemy X (Plulometoi- III) Alexander 
Immediatel}" preceding this ^^Philometor ” of our text, there is 
preserved only the determinative of the "" man with hand to his 
mouth/’ “* Among the epitheta of the Ptolemies this fits only for 
the n ntr.w mnh,w “the beneficent gods,” 1. e. tbe 0t« 

Therefore^ we must look for a “Philometor" who is preceded 
irnmedi^Uly by an Energetea, This rules out Ptolemy VI at OKCe/"^ 
Furthermore^ the PhUometor in our papyrus is mentioned plainly 
in the aingujar: p jifr which was the ease only for a very short 
time. For the preceding inn^( .it), it is true that there is no plural 
sign (which I have aubEtitnted in this ease) which [X^nsiats only of 
a vertical stroke (missing here) j however, such a ^hoiteniiig is not 
nnufltia],** But tbe singular p etc. is not such a shortening ^ 
it is a full word. 


Keeping also in mind that we are dealing in this dating, in all 

tht midiUe cf tlw iMipy™, ant! that therefor* no trace* of script appear 
on tliE top of the ytiuilltr frarest; in other worda thh paragraph ended 
Bomowhere in the middle sf the ect^oad line, 

^The chronoJoEy of the later Ptolemies is a litUe confuB*i la Sevan'- 
excellent Huterp ef E^ppi ik^ and in the other 

works d^aLLng with that period like thoB* of Mahaffy* Pteisigke, and others, 
especially with resard to ih^ numbering of the ruling Ptnlemies. In our 

^ter II the Ptolemy who ia numbered 
i Ptoi^my X Aje«adeT I b numbEred iX iu hU 

work. 1 IoUdw m thli the eemi-lueJng coucluaicq* of Walter OttoV 
d€* S, Pfdffmdera, 

•^(K Cafdiner'H Litts A2, 

“ aim for Mine olhor minor rtnaoito. Th™* two titlai in tU» tom- 

bmi^on do not o«ur at m Into n dat, b«.n« nttnr nboyt m a e. «.= 

E.g. Britioh Muwyn. 106T5, 1. 1- BritUli lOSfi] I 3 «to ■ 

Eint. pp. 3. 33. ot., pK I nod Xm 
Froo. our eonte w,th UU .bb«rint*d offi« »tvle it ought 

to h* noted, howeier^ that the sio^lar p pfr waJI aIvi .rwunr.. j ±f 

neriod e i- tvu not ^ oecurs ojoynd this 

(^riod. e g. Rylnud. XXV B2: hors an inloaded nmgulnrf' J whil. in 

»>.» i, writtna and m«nt for u L, the Rnpyrun Elknn AdJer 31. 
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probabiii^, with the part of a list of only the deified Ptolemies 
who had their eponymous priests,” we must recall that even 
Euergetee II himself is sometimes called Philometor. I assume 
that the sequence “ Euergetea-Philometor ” probably fits b^ 
Ptolemy IX Soter IL In this case the papyrus would be of the 
fourth jCftf of biB nilo and of about b. c. 

Taking into consideration that the dates of the dev o! the month 
of the first line (which is partly destroyed) aod of the tentt line 
(the 22nd of ilesore) cannot be far apart, and assuming that the 
date of line 1 cannot wcU bo later than that of line 10, there is not 
much to cboosej in mTr opinion^ between the ISth and ZB o 
Btlesore 

Although only the name of the season is preserved, which would 
leave tia a choice among the 4 last montba of the year, i 
reasonable to take the same month, Mesore, as in the preserved date 
(of line 10), beesause judging from the internal evidence that Panas 
had paid the rent fully (1. S) and that onr document h^ been 
drawn up in consequence of it,^ it is perhaps quite logical to a.- 
Bume that this manuscript was written immediately on receipt of 
bia pavment. If so, then the date in the fi«t two 
the 18th Of Mesore of the regnal year four of Ptolemy IX Soter IL 
This would bring us to the third of September of the year 11 n. . 
for the date of the dating of the first two lines. The date of hoe 
10 would be accordingly the 7th of Septeiiib« of 113 b. C., i.e. the 
date when the document was aetoally finished. 

Tke PEBSoxALrrtEa 

There arc only two persons menrioned in our 

t»o fully «iid OIK purtly “ 

oinud L d^iuiueut. Thun. thr« liuit-iu.ut.on«l umiM loo 

^ s, fiiii flAtne Siute wme were deified only 

t«io Otto, op. Hi., pp. Ml «)■ The d^l crd.r mtercb^igts a 

cn bIbo, sccordiBjf to the of the agure « 10 

S« diBeussion shove about the poesUHiiiy oi r 

or 20, iMCBUne the upper part of it is lost. 

" It might even be the receipt lor Mi paymeftt ( - ) ■ i.oria>Bt*l 

«IB r5-rd to the dating nf the first two th« 

line on the top edge (=1. 2J uf the DeLotiTt of the word 

hardly anything el*e than the lower ^ ■■ Ftil P tn ^"^ -'* 

P-SiCflr "* tbe Softer " which w* mwjt pipwrt after 
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oomuKm to enable ua to diaw conclnfikiia regairding^ them, while 
the namea of the " neighbore ” are too fragmentarily preserred to 
be of real ime for ideDtificatlon with pcrsone m other papjTi. How¬ 
ever, the two ruflin persotifl of this document namely Panaa 
son of Eapmetb (L 3) and Zmiois son of Espmetie (1. 9) cannot 
well be placed in the Demotic literature. True, the first one ap- 
peara in Pap. Britieh Mneeum 1202 (of the Dep. of MSS)j“^ whidi 
i$ of the year B, c, 159, and also in two other papyri, mipnblished, 
of the year a. o. 1T5 and 160.” But this surely is another person ” 
as he lived nearly two generationB earlier than our man.*^ 

Preceding the najiie of the man in our papyrus is the last half 
of a group; the other half U niie^ing because the papyrus is broken 
off there. The reading of the preserved half is -mu? water/^ ami 
there is little doubt that it eontaine the title or ocenpatiou ol 
Panas. If this be correct, then we are probably dealing with the 
well known v>h-muf water-ponrer,” the Greek These 

xoox^™ were attached to tombs and cemeteries, and were at the 
same thne usually (shrinB-bearers) of gods of the neigh- 

“S« Tpi# HI 5»f the Greek Papyri in the British Museiun, cd. hy 
Kenyon anti BeU^ 1. e.| the Demotic part of Pep. Britiah Mubcuhi ISOS is 
publijihed hj Spiegelberg In 31 ( ia09). 90 fol. 

^*1 am under t^peeial ohli^tidn to my friend and teacher Sir Herbert 
Thempson who kindly drew ray attention to tMe. 

^Ab alBO Bit Herbert believes. 1 al&o ccncur in hi? nplnicn that the 
names of father and son are both too common to enable ue to draw eon/- 
cluilona from their occurrence. 

These two generationa -Barller would again bring us to the rule of the 
earlier PMlometor lVI)+ Again 1 want to caution agabiBt aftcrihiag our 
papjTua to bLa reign. If PhUometor YI were meant ui the PapyriM Adler^ 
we should expect another determinative preceding p nfr mr mw.i-t 
than the clearly written '' man with hand to his mouth ” and 
thii latter determinative in never tiHcd for tif pr.ip which wa 

properly have to Expect preceding Philcmetor. If it were not for thii 
objection, we could w date otir papyrus (la this case Its date would he 
around ». c+ 17T J and onr man. But I do not see how the above objectioni 
can be removetd. OtherwiBe, even the year 4 ol the regnal year would 
At eicellenlly into the historical facta brought out m the raeantime^ for 
the ilngidar (Phllomebor VI without eonsort) would be a new proof of 
hia marriage not before hla aixth regnal year. It cduld aleo he used loT a 
tfrmiaiLt onfc for the date of the death of earlier Cleopatra who 

had joined with him in the rule before that datci sec Otto, op. ctl„ pp. 14 and 
2A'; Spiegelberg, itche Papi^ri Loc&i p, 108 fol. However, OUT papyrus 

ii Of the more recent date aa has been brought out above. 
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boring temples. Those attached to tombs derived their emolwoMte 
from lands left for the purpose, and apparently from 
and offerings." The pepjTus here actually de^ ^ith ^ 
«plar*s“ or - tombs - «i* as a general term « ^ » 

oppoeiUon to the larger fmy « village ” and the ' 

“district” vc^uJv;** as a term applied here, however, 
especially a - tomb” That the whole 
« Se necropolis of Zeme ” (in the western part of Thebes), 

of the Greek papyri, the papyrus states m »Jf^ ; 

T^e names following esch t«‘ (in the descnptionof ^e 

in sU directions of the - plot”) are the names of t^ per«“ 

who occupy these tombs, i.e. the 

were clean; they dealt J^ran^' not 

been embalmed, which process *oade J^he unclean co p 

only - clean” but even divine, while the J „ 

the corpses before the proc^ o{ ^ of 

unclean and were not ^^rmitled to live me 
Thebes, the city of the living ones/' ih«e 

The wrA “ nnbnilt-on ground, open space, ^ 

graves whi^ m^n^X 

the scrite plain that he is not a scribe who 


-7 j in 1C: WllukeB, UP^f SO. 

«Cf. Griffith, Xglende ‘ 

■•Sw ®. g^- xliomp®*'!F 
” See alwJ K*e5> 0’ Tr»f*, Fejniiiw ismksi out to 

MSueh - “l-aw." te thst ^ British Muscs". 

PbotiIet In 2Mi/T ». c. Jor .* to <*«»*"'* Sekrift ». d, 

10240. ed. by Heidi. P^PJf^ r“^‘- " quite te Usft nut 

Britidi Miiseum, p. 66 fol. naj ^chomchita it«lf but the 

of conflideTatioD ULot e *■ Tbo word* woiLtd tw 

« . CW.^- • Bri. Mu.- <»«■>■ "• " > 

written nlUte, b« aBum R«i*b. vP'conclmion- in this 
ftnd V 4. This would aot influence m »ay way 

nutter. 
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some adnaiuistratiTe department (goTenunenteJ, religioaa, or pri¬ 
vate) was a “ gcribej” one might 6&y s secretary.*' 

His full title as far as preserved is Who is in charge of the 
plots of Thebes of the cemetery (necropolis} of Zeme.*^ Whether 
he was a govertmientiil or priestly offiei^ is not known, but in line 
8 it is said that Panasi u e. the lessee^ “ has paid in full (and) 
delivered (the rent) to the temple-estate," a statement which might 
lead "as to bdieve that ZiniTiis was a temple-ofleial after aD, per¬ 
haps one of the s ^^» w fi A . i-nf Greek <it ttw Ec/Kni scribes 

of the temple-estate" as mentioned^ e. g* in the inscription of 
Canopns.^^ But this eondasion ia not qnite binding because 
Zminis could be a governmental official as well^ in spite of the 
above-mentioned facts; he may have been in charge of the plots of 
the district or some part of the city, or even only a Bmedler place 
in this part, and this leaflet, of which we have now these two frag- 
menta, may represent an esttract from the temple lists about Panas 
for reasons of taxation or the like. This possibility tnnst be left 
open, as must also he the question whether, in the latter caeej 
Zminis was a or a But we perhaps 

do not need to go so far as this. As scribe of the temple his duties 
could have been administrative, as e. g. those of Pete^se in Hylands 
papyms IX, col, I, L I, personally, am more in favor of this 
latter assumption^ These temple-scribes used to report about the 
arrears and other matters of the temple to the praetor^ ir^airrup, ur 
in the Demotic papyri from Elephantine 1, 2, 8^ 4^ 7 and 8.^' 

TEAKSLlTESATlOy OF THE PaPYEUS 
(1.) [A-ip ^ ^4] im ss 23 n Pr^o [....] 

( 2 ,) [n fi^r.w ninA(Vw)] p Tiir mr IF-Swjtir. 

(34 [.... Pa-fi* sy Ns-p~mt &wt JO a 

(4.) Imh] hU Km a mA ^tn 10 Vi n wrA[.i£? Ne}h^(J)Zm^ 

(5.) [fis-]ic Ayti.te t& p [n P-]«rAr hn' . jjy ,, 

(6.) Imht} f m- n PAe P-^A e^Vky^ [. ] ybt 

“Vmwn Korn et Hinn, line 20, IJct to be eouluAed with the well- 

ImawB the latter lUle eorr«pondi m the Ecrntimii 

la pr-'nj^ Reeettii Stone^ Uue 4 . 

•* Where Griffith, a,, dt., p, 68, n. 3, *dd* that bU holding with the 
pmidtDt (the tuojiit) agKiiut the lacerdaul utaff might be tntellieible 
RKHi^h ca that grouad ulone. 

“ See Sethe, p, 
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(7.) [p] »»* n « gftto.tn ['iwb(] P tw rfmi^ n Asfn.tw i*] p *»A *fn 
(8*) JO rtf Kry ir~w atDt^w a A.i-»fr 
(9.) sb Ni-Mn $p Na-p-mt rt[f] br « wr^.» He [^>(.0 Zm' 
(10.) 4», (-/ hr b’9p i- * 9b MP “bt + irti M £0 
(11.) (other kand) » 5 f 

(12>) (third hand) Pa-Jfnf jy 

(13.) (fourth hand) [. . .1 


Thaitslatios 


(1.) [Year 4 (month)] ni^twel the 28th day of Pharaoh 1. p. h. 
[.] 

(2.) [of the bcneacont god(s) J the god who lores his mother 

(the So)l[er.] ^ 

(3.) [the] water [-rpoiirerl] Panes son of Espnietis. DelnreTj 
(of payment in com) [of] 10 [cnbita of land], i.e. 

(4.) 1000 ouhits of ares, i. e. 10 eabits of land again among the 
grounds of Thebes of the desert (necropolis) of Zeme. 
(5.) [Their] neighbors (adjoining plots) are: South, the place 

of [_son of Pe-]uhor and [.son of 

(6.) [North, the place of •'Ptel [.] '^PetekiT [.]; 


(7.) the place of the gme.w (plnrai); [Weat,] the hdL Such 
BIO the adjacent areas [... of] the cubits of land (meas- 

(«.) ta,ToM.lic».ri) .10.., .U Of than. Ho bu follUlrf 

(pijmenl ond) 4h«if *» **“ 

(9.) Written by Zminia son of Bspmetis who is in charge of the 
plots (in) Thebes [of the] necropolis of Zeme. 

(10.) It was let on lease (to him) for the year four. Written in 
the year four, Mesore 22nd. 

(11.) Scribe Horpres son of FEslharpekhrat. 

(12.) Scribe Paroontbes son of Psemmonthes. 

(13.) [.... ]-FThot1 eon of FHarl’C. -.. J 


COMMX?rTABt 

Lio. J. i. « b... tb. boffaninj. of Uo« MO, .0 
,.rtb»I lioe to tb. top .oold gi.. «. «■• -ir 

b™Bi.iM0flbi.«Btliii.. Tb.r.eoold»ot b..^ toroiljtbmg 

my Mtomtbm, Mm.ly tb. dot., m to pUm. 
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Line 5- Tie fitrt preeeired groap m thifl line is -mitf “ water ”; 
this group for mw could also be taken for a determi native as well, 
of “ channel" for instance. However^ it is quite clear—apart from 
other considerations — that herej out in the desert, there is no 
channel or the like. What we mar eipeci is a title for the follow- 
iag person and in thU case it can hardlj be anything dae than the 
word for ehoachytej ns explained abo¥^. The other possibility is 
that the text here was entitled by the word “ ehoachyte'sbip^'’' 
aocidcntaUy written exactly like the word for choachyte in DemotiC;, 
i. e* the text could have begun with something Like this: About 
the choachyte-ship of * * * etc., or ^Document about the 
choachyte-ship of ^ etc.;, L e. si * * * j or bk 

{as in the Elephantine papyri);^ for more, there is hardly left 
siiffleleut space at the beginning of this line. 

I must admit that if it were not for the dahorate description of 
the plots in this documeut, the paragraphs^ the comparatively many 
signatures, etc., I would he inclined, after all, to see in this docu¬ 
ment a plain receipt for payment of the rent to the temple-estate. 
This view would require the minimiim of interpretation, not even 
a specially supplied beginning of the third lliie sh ik, or the like, 
as not much space ia left for aU thie. 

Thc following names in this line do not offer any difficulty* 
Pn-n* is Greek Haw, and the Demotic Ns-p-mi " E(n)apinetis 
is the Greek T<nr^tv.“ 

The next word geems to have been corrected by the scribe. He 
seems to have intended to write shn *^(to) lease (out) ” or the 

substantive for it. Compare the writing of this word at the be¬ 

ginning of line 10, where after the e follows the sign of the fiower, 
hut, while writing, he changed hia mind and wrote “ ddivery 
(usnully applied to ^ com *) Or, he might have intended to write 
swn price which word also has a little sign after the s. 

Line 4- The location of the “ plots ^ haa been disoneaed above. 

Line 6* The word P-a.te-lry ^^Pateld*^ can, perhaps, he ex¬ 

plained as a badly written P-*p| The Ethiopian " 

Line 7. 1 do not know what the gms.w are; the word is per¬ 
haps a plural^ of which the singular p gm occurs in the Fappri NeiP 

** No0, 1, line g; 2, lioft I (ed. Spieg«1lKrgh and others. 

" K&ntnhuek, I. ¥., nod 109. 
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Tvrk Sisiorical 8ocUt^ 873 and 388 « If tbe n gme . w in Papj™ 
Adler really are the same as the p in the Papyri NTOS, the 
p am cannot be a proper name " hut mtiat he an appeUatite noon, 
h^ mioA the one occora in Mempbie and the other in The es. 
may mean some place common to every cemetery. 

Line 5. The sign ending after awl is not an -f (what ia left of 
it 18 too vertical) hut a plural -w. 


‘•See Rdrh, “N*w Docna«nla the Serapean. of M.axphi.« to 

Vinviin p. 0fo1> „ dif 

" See my notes «n this "wrd, op. P- ** 




HEBREW 'argaz, A PHILISTINE WOED 

E. Sapis 
Yale Usivebsjtt 

The Hbbkew word arg^iz ^or trflji9lat<?d as box^ 

cafikct ” also as “flack ” or other type of “ receptacle ” occursi only 
three times in the Old Teatament, and at that in a single context: 
I Sam. 6:0,11,15, The Kin^ James Yereion reads; 

8. And take Hie ark ol the Lor A and lay it upoa the cart j and put the 
jewele of gold, wtith ye reliin, him for a Ireapees offering, in a coffer 
hy the side thereof j and send it tway, that it mty go. &. And eec, if It 
eoeth up by the way of hia own eoaat to Belh-Bhemcah, then be hath done 
^ this great CTn; hut If not, then we ahall know that it U not his hand 
t^t smote Hi; U was a ehance that happened to i», iO. And the men 
lUd * 0 ; ud took two milch kine, and tied them to the cart, and shut up 
their calTca at home: ll. And they laid the ark of the Lord upon the 
^ and the coffer with the mice of gold and the images of their emorods 
^o^hoifc). 12. And the bine took the straight way to the way of 
^th^emesh, and went aloi^ the highway, lowing as they went, and 

(Mf to the left! and the lords of the 
# Beth-shemesh. 13. And thav 

iif*«t « reaping their wheat harvest in the Tslley: and they 

!r*' «joi«d to see it. U. And the 

come no* field of Joshua, a Beth-shcmite, and stood there, where 

thl'^tirr.'ijr^* “rt, and offered 

til# BTt iif ^ It Lord. 15- And the LeTk«A took down 

Bold we» ^ whereUi the jewels of 

S?rcJ ‘he men of Beth-shemeah 

t offeringB and saerificed socridcsa the iame day unto the Lord, 

^ obTioHflly not the normal Hebrew 

fiunTHteiv? + f quoted pasauge, in which it may be 

..pp^ to »(« .|»C.6oU], to . pMPli„ PhilirtiM ^ 

■“ '•'•» «* tt* iw that it h > coltnr. 

to ttjT" PWliili"*. It TO.la, to „ih„ ,„a,, b,l.Dp 

nn^im lorf, („( ti, a„ ,ea„.a, 
tl.> Cltomt «M.pl..- .4tt.»pl. to ..phi, -pryi, M a J,ri>.tlvp 

f.ll^ f “• 

«« It* nrnry j^-reserted Smith, A FxegefiMj Com- 
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of a Semitic root rgs are not to he taken serionaly. The well-known 
Semitic verb *rajrtza " to become excited, to rngc," of which there 
are reflexes in Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, and Arabic, cannot 
possibly be connected with 'argAz, though Gesenius-Buhl docs in 
fact list it as one of the derivativea of the Hebrew verb rtlgdz. Nor 
is light to be derived from the ’a- of the fiiat syllable. Wliether it 
ifl called a prothetio element, aa by Baner-Leander » and Gray' 
and doubtfully by Broctelmann,* or a formative prefix, as by 
Barth,* is irrelevant to ita interpretation, for no phonetic reason 
can be given for vocalic prothesia nor can its 'o- be assigned to any 
known morphological type (such as Arabic ‘Relatives" of type 
'aqtal-u or such color terms and terms for bodQy and mental de¬ 
fects as Arabic ^ahmuru “red,'' Vawrtt ''blind," Hebrew ‘akzdh 
"untruthful"). It is, then, an entirely isolated formation, hence 
further suspect of being a loanword. Syriac ^argitzta “wallet, 
cheat" (variants Pgbzid, looks like a cognate of 

Hebrew ’argdz but can hardly be more than a slightly made over 
Syriac form in fern- based on a borrowed borrowed, 

moreover, not from the earlier Hebrew with unlengthened stressed 
vowel, 'orjds, also occurring as a variant reading for ‘argdt, ^t 
from the later Hebrew with its secondary tone-lengthening. The 
Aramaic ‘argor quoted by Ges.-Buhl is not given in the Aramaic 
lexica * and is no doubt to be understood as -orgai m Rabbimcal 


m^torv the Beoke of Sor,ueK IS98, p. 4B. “ Boebart makes it . 

Philistine word, JlitTOwiMn*, H- 36." i , jut 

GremmatiJt dcr 

■ L H Grav. fatreJflcHlW to t M, 

Grey enters the e^euiple as: ‘ rellerAmh. 

laplyinir an Identity, or slmiUrity, of msaeng between the Hebrew and 

the liabic words. But not only do tbo words dUTer m atrurture (tp* 

'aflraU tvM elMlmMi}! there is no reawnablo way of connMtmg 

tht leanings! fnr Arlbie n^deut-s- ^ not 

polK," lilaraUy and metaphorieally (tf. Mode™ Amb. 

p^ioht, Sanfte-* in A. Wahrmtiud, ffondio5rforb«cA d^ .i™&«cAe* end 

dtuiKkm SpfnacAff I. 1, IS&S^ P- x T 

* ffrundrirt dcr rerylwhffldre Gmmntofi* der e™.lwv*cn ^p«cA™ L 

'215. 

■ Die .Vomiiwlbilifiinj in dca igmilisv^o* Spraohtn, | l6l d. 

• Se«, €. ff. Gea..BuU *ub ‘-vyi= i Earth, foe. eit. | Brovkolmann. loe. oil. i 

Lexicon. 5tfrl3F«m «ub r^gtz. , ^ 

Ti do not Bud it in M- J«trew, 4 ^^'*^T7n^L J 

Tslmud Babli and TerUlAoImi', and the Hidfoekte ti cm ii , 

Levy. Chaidaioehe* IFdrfeTiKeA filer die Terfixmim. 
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liteTatnrej eTcn when it occnre m Araniaic po^ages^ a New Hebrew 
continuation of the Biblical Hebrew form/ It is aigiiificant that 
the Targujn ( Aramaic translation) of the pa$$agea quoted above 
renders the Hebrew *ar^ac not bj this pseudo-AmiiiEiic but 

by the Aramaic corrcapondcot of the Hebrew MbL There 

iBy therefore^ no correspondence between Syriae and Jewiah Aramaic 
wage, whence it seems fair to conclude that wc cannot, on the basis 
of the Syriac and Sabbinlcal forms, reconstruct a geDnine old Ara¬ 
maic cognate of the Hebrew word; we have in Aramaic only direct 
or indirect borrowings from Biblical Hebrew. This again points to 
a presumably non^Semitic word- 

Context, limited occurreiice in Biblical Hebrew, singularity of 
^ form, and lack of genuine Semitic cognates conspire to make it 
exceedingly likely that *argdz is a Philistine loanword. Can we go 
further and give its precise meaning at the time that it was bor¬ 
rowed? And can we suggest an etymology on the basis of the 
presumable Philistine form of the word? I believe that both of 
these things ere possible and that we can, ineidentally, do a little 
to help fii the linguistic position of Philistine, 

As to the problem of meaning, it seems dear that the term, once 
borrowed and felt to be a genuine Hebrew word, graduallv extended 
its range. It came to mean any sort of box or chest/^ could 
be applied to a casket,** and perhaps even developed the meaning 
of bag, wallet.** I^Tiat did it mean in Philistine? We must cXt 
amine the Hebrew text to answer this question. The three Hebrew 
passages in which the word occurs are as foUows: 

B. iii*qahi^m yuhwf un^pitiim ‘dii *d-h&'^gSM w^'it 

W| ^sir h^sebQiim 16 *^dm MMmu ha-argdz rni^JnddS 

w*nUahiim *6(6 ^hdldk And ye shall take the ark of Yahweh 
and ye shall put (lit, give) it to (emend to 'nJ '^on ”?) the cart, 
and the objects of gold which ye have brought hack (=pajd) to 
him (for) a gunt-offering ye shall set in the box, at ita side^ and 
ye shall send it away and it shall go/* 

11 . iDayy&Mma ^in ynkwe hturyds 

haiziiUh t*b6rihim “"And they set the ark of 

Yahweh to (upon) the cart, and the box and the mice of gold and 
the images of their hemorrhoids/* 

15. tiT'Aa/ipfyfin hdridii yakv>i v^’et-h&'argdt •‘wr~’itt6 

•<^9er-ii Mi-silMt tcatfySitmu 'et-U'^ben Ugg^ddJi m^anSi ilf- 

JutTtnr, op. <fi(, p. 115} A. Kohut. ffmaa intcA, j. 
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*^iFirfAc'»Iu'5Mf uraj^J'Afi »*6aAt»» hayyim hdkA I*yaRwf "And 
the Levites took down the ark of Yahweh and the box that was 
with it in which were ohjeeta of gold, and they set [them^ on the 
great stone { and the men of Betb"slieme6h offered hnmt offerings 
and sacrificed sacrifices on that day to Yahweh.’* 

There is no doubt that reree IS presupposca a box or casket in 
which the offerings of gold had been placed. Verse 11 does not 
really contradict this, though it is of course compatible with the 
theory that the " box " was not merely a eontainer for the offer¬ 
ings. Verso 8 hss a slight syntactic difficulty that the commenta¬ 
tors have perhaps gloased over a little too lightly. Inaamucb aa 
the box which was intendedj one might thinkj to hold these golden 
mice and hemorrhoids had not yet been referred to by the narrator, 
it would have been far more natural to say 5''flryas " m a box. 
Verse 15, almost certainly a relatively late interpolation, as we shall 
see presently, represents the later Hebrew feeling. The ar^ x, at 
the time of its eomposition, must have meant any type of box, larp 
or small, and nothing then seemed more natnral than that the 
original text, of which verse 8 undoubtedly form^ a part, should 
have referred to a casket or similar object in which the jewcl-l^e 
images were put for aafe keeping and which was then put by the 
side of the ark. If the original text had actually had the 
h^’argiz, there could have been no motive for " rotrectmg it o 
U^argAz, as this reading would introduce a needless di^^ty, an 
implication not entirely in accord with the current understanding 
of W passage. Smith* says: "pointed with the article, which, 
however; may mean no more than tU box which was nee^ry for 
the purpose. On the other hand, the pnnc^ators_ may have aup- 
peri P«t of c«t.” Dm., “ » ^ 

ready to believe that the article is a sort of ^ident. It >,^p<^ 
Bible, of course," he atntce, “ that an ‘rgz m^ have 
appendage to an ‘jfA, in which case the art. will be prefixed to tt 
J denotLg an object expected, under the circumstances named to 
exist, . .; but there are many passages to which 
will not apply, and the rendering cheat is pcrfecaj m aeco 

ance with Hebrew idiom.” , ,, * « 

In spite of Smith’s wUIingnesa to credit the Massoretes with a 

f«« a«<I **« cf th€ Baot- o/ B-i-eh 

snd «L. laia, P- 




needless xuLSunderstandingj of Driver^B durance of the legiti' 
maej' of a eoinewhai inappropriate use of the de&iite article;, and 
of the implication of verse 15, we Bhall^ aa usual, do better to accept 
the more difficult horn of the dilomma. What is to prerent us 
from asauming that in the bo:E ” meant, precisely, “ in the bos 
of the cart ”? If the of the narrative waa a typical Philistine 
cart—and why should it not have been?—it would have to be the 
hox^art, consisting e^ntially of two aolid, unspoked wheels with 
connecting shaft and a surmountiiig, probably easily removablej 
boi, which we find illustrated in the well-known Egyptian repre^ 



FlGr 1+ A Philistine Lox-emrt drawn by a team ot oieOr The four ojcen are 
prnbAbly incrply m sj-mbolic device for the muJLiplicatioa 
of cart and team ol two. 

Bentation from Medinet ITabu, of the carta of the Purasati (Philis- 
tines); see fig- The wheel-®et was, no doubt, the originaL 
ym ‘^roUer,^^ while the boi attached to it was probably the 
arffdz of verse S. If thii interpretation ia correct, the objects of 
gold were not put in a special container but were simply set up 
next to the ark of ahweh, whiclij being a more bulkv object and 
probably protruding above it, perhaps strapped to both the boi and 
the wheel-shaft, could not exac tly be said to have been pnt in ” 

“Taken from Uugo Gre^amann, Altf^rUnialtitch^ Biider aff™ 

menf, 1928. so. Ill (my tlmiikB are due to Mr. Allen Smith, of the P^paft- 
mani uf Anthropology of Yali. Uulve^lty, for the drawing}. The battle 
Bcene from whJch this box-eart and oi team are lifted, hna been olteu 
reproduced. Other contenleni: referencefl arej R, A. S. Ma»JiAt^r. TJU 
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the cart or the boi of the cart but wflSj quite naturally, " attached 
to" it (thifi TFOuid juatify the *fi “to” generally emended to 'si 
“on”), ti'arjdi by the way, iloea not mean “in the 

boi at ita aide,” which is an Angliciam and not as literal a trane- 
lation B» it seems to be. Were that the meaning, the teit would 
presumably have read bil'argdi mi^ddA. The true meaning 
is "in the boji [and] at ita (the ark's) aide." 

The Septtiagint Teraion, ir fle/jari ^iptyfjidr (or , is hard 

to get much out of. Presumably ^tpaix^ar is a badly corrupted 
form of the Hebrew b‘Tgz (+?) and tv Bifutii its glosa.” 
literally “a placing,” gloaace Hebrew* wta'^afcil “order" in certain 
passages but the of verse S and the of verses 11 and 

16 must have an entirely different meaning. Is it a technical term, 
equivalent to “ frame,” for the “ boi of a cart," current in the 
Hellenistic Greet of Aleiandria? In that case it would be el^o- 
logically related to, but significantly different from, the ordinary 
" case, box, chest." of verses 11 and 15 woidd be a me¬ 
chanical repetition of the of verse B to barmoniBe with the 

Hebrew test. ™ vi Septuagint, corresponding 

to the Hebrew i*I* hazz&hAh, in spite of the wide range of meaning 
covered by both and fc*U, goes better mtb a specific " vessels 
of gold” than with the more indefinite “objects of gold" or with 
“ ormuiieiits, jewels of gold," In other words, these golden objects 
are likely to have been fairly large vessel-like ima^ eet up m the 
box-cart rather than carefully wrought, jewel-like, images put away 
in a caaket. The " gold " is more likely to have been a gold overlay 
than solid workmanship-** 

If our interpretation of the 'argdz of verse 8 is correct, verses 11 
and 15 must be interpolations, in whole Or in part, for they imply 
a meaniog for ^argdz that is hardly compatible with that of a part 
of the cart itself. The commenUtors have judged them to be 
interpolations for quite other reasotkS- 

1. In regard to the ba lf-verae iiA'argdt . . - pkbrjhim ’ 

i-S« F. Wut*. ttie vaa Sepiuom^ «* 


mwty 1025, p. 54. 

243 (dayJ tar compartble eBgy ^ 

apd rider, Itpu'i 

blrdK 
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of 11 Smith saj'8:’* “Comparison of the copies of ® shows so 
mfinj variatioDB, in the words and their arrangement, that we mnst 
suppose the original 0 to hare been supplemented in Tariotia ways 
to bring it into harmony with 

2. In all passages of this episode, eicept rerses 11 and 17,the 
hemorrhoids are referred to in the Kt. us 'plym, a coarse and 
obviously original word, for which a toned down Qr. ^hdrttn was 
substituted in the actual reading at a later period.^’’ Hence 11b 
must have been compossd at a time, long after the original narra* 
tive was hied, when the less coarse reading had become conventionfll 
and alone strictly possible.*’ 

3. Verse 15 is a disturbing interruption to the narrative, for 
in the preceding verse the wood of the cart has already been split 
and the cows offered up to Yabweh as a burnt offering. 

4. The levitea are entirely out of place in this narrative. They 
were obvionslj inserted because later feeling found them ritually 
necessary. As Smith says, “ A late ^itor or scribe could not 
reconcile the free handling of the Ark by the men of Beth-Shemesh 
with the legal prescriptiou." And, as Ehrlich pertinently re¬ 
marks, there ia no Beth-shemeab mentioned among the Levite 
cities enamerated in Joshua SO: 30*40. 

Id other words, the meaning of 'orgda, "box of a cart," which 
we have tned to eatablisb for the early period, during which the 
word was taken over by the Israelites as a FhiUstine loanword, c*n 
be maintained on the authority of verse 8 alone. The cultural tone 
of verses 11 and 15 ia later in more respects than one, including a 
wider and leaa technical use of 'argdz than ia proper to the original 
uarrative. It ia of some importance to note that the earliest 
Israelite culture of Palestine probably did not include the cart, 
though knuwl^ge of it was undoubtedly had by contact with 


“ Gp. eif., p. JT. 

“ VerM 17, with its ntioualiuil ntmuention o( the five golden tensor- 
rholdi, one for Hrb of the five Philistine towns, ia .imoet eerUiislv on 
interpelntimJoT the sotuel uarrmtLve refers to ocJy three of lie Pbilietine 
towns: Aebdoci, Ceth, snd Ekron. 

” See V e, B, 12. VI 4, 5. 

’"•8^ el«whKO.'- resuark* 
^th, .hid., reeding pt^hm in the Jti." This, la ell likelihood, b a 
peendo-arehelBin. 

" Smith, op, Pit., p, 4T. 

"A. B. Ehrlich, AandglMen par SebrSUthtn BiijJ, IIJ, IBlfl, p. IM. 
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Egyptiang and PhilistiDes,** It is perfecUj natuialj tberflfofe, that 
a Hebrew word for the boi of a cart should hare been borrowed 
from philistine, spoken in a coastal plain where cart traction was 
easy and useful. 

Philistine *'argas or •arpas boi of a cart,” perhaps also " boi" 
in general, must have Auatolian-Aegean parslldis. This is not the 
place to discuss the ethnic position of the Philistines. For ns it is 
enough to state that they are known from a variety of sources to 
belong to the Anatolian-Aegeaa area, that they gradually worked 
their way south through Syria into Palestine circa 1100 B. c., and 
that they spoke n language that was completely at variance with 
any of those spoken in Palestine before their arrival,*® Too little 
is known of Philistine to enable us to place it linguistically with 
any confidence, but what little we do know points clearly to an 
Anatolian-Aegeau environment.” It is entirely possible, and even 
probable, that the Anatoliau-Aegean lin guistic groop of which 

Sk H. A. White, " Cart," in J, H«Btin£ii, A Bielimarv of rie Biblt, 
1. 3S7. See also Benringer, op, Ht.i p. IflJ; Bertholet. KuIliirpuiirawhCe 


pp. 178, IM. 

"The literature on the Philietlnw is considerable. Beterence uwy be 
made to Mawllater, op. tit. -, GtlUog, article “ PhilUter " in Ebert, Root- 
iMihen der Vorgettkicfite, 10, 1027-aS, pp, 120-133, 

**I refer particularly to Hebrew t<Phil«tLiwl ferJaf'm. coastruet lUte 
Mm4. « lords lof Pliilistiiitt onlv,- wlioee i- points to earlier U-. 

•fsorw- "lord," cl. Greek l< pre-Greek) li/tarrot. Etruscan (loanword I) 
turan " lady.” (This group of words is genErally taken to be pre-IE but we 
are berinning to *« more and more clearly that, quite aside from Acbmn 
and froni HittLlo-Luwion, IE dialects were epoken In the Anatolian-degoan 
area at a rerv early time. In soother coanectioo 1 hope to .bow that * ture^.- 
is e pre^roek but IB term lor “lord, deepot," aod that PhilUtiw belong 
to that as yet ilWcdned gr^up of lE “ pro^Jreek " dialects iu whiA th« 
word was at home.) Another important hit of llnguletio evidence beariog 
on the PbUietine problem li Philiatine jwdt, eoMeming which W- Bnwden- 
stelu «Tlt« (article “ Kietlache Spracbe ” p. 202 in ^uly-Wiesow., - 
EBCoclopedtc dtr cidssiecitc* Altcrtumatoiteflwehofl, Suppli^eulband VI, 
IBSS): - Nun hahen wir Eigcnimincn phUirtklacher Hetren iu Syrleoi d« 
aiud aber offenbar einheimiBch, uud *war melet iubariiech oder Indieeh 
(weil die Subarier nun Teil iiadUtlse Eerrcn gcJubt lutU^n) j vyl. ^ B- bu 
P hiliatertltel podi. der an altind- pdfi ' Herr ' ankli^" There no re^u 
to derire Phillftine podt fiodi an Indfc iouree. ^ * wor , o , 

eommOD IE property (c(. Greek irde.(<*jHJtc«< •p^'wj hith, -^ta; 

Toeh. A pats) and is more likely than not to be a ' *_ ™ 

with 'orjos two pbunetie changes poaited in the test 

PhilUtine o; and voiciog (or becoming unvoiced laiua) of IE medial p. t, k 
to Philistine b, d, p. 
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Philietine ifl an effshcot i& an Indo-European group (of ^^pre- 
Oreek type?). 

Uncertain m we- are of our right to posit an TE background for 
PMListine, we can hardly do more than hazard a on the ety¬ 
mology of *arga^J^* If we a^iime that medial IE A: (also p anil 
;?) iter voiced eontinuante (vowelSj I, r, n), at any rato after 
i, Tj became softened to voiceless (perhaps voiced) leniB g (alao 
b and d?); that postvocalie s was Bimilarlj softened to voicelesa 
(perhaps voiced) leois and that IE o (abiauting with e) became 

we can reconatmct Philistine •dr^aa to an older *arkos (thematic 
fl/o- masculine or neuter ^-steiu). Such a noun would mean ward¬ 
ing off ” as abstract term or what wards off" as concrete tena. 
The latter could easily become specialized to mean framework 
(e. of a wagon) for keeping off^ protecting; boi of a cart," per- 
hap«^ but lesa likely^ “ box " in general. IE *ark~ to ward off 
is represented by Gk. apKlm, Lat+ Arin+ arg-eA obstacle 

(argd-u-m “to ward off/'" denom. of Hittite ark- “to 

shut inj ward cff^^ (3d plur. ark-^inzij verbal noun arhu-tear}- 
The abstract noun seems to be represented by Gk. n. “pro- 
taction, remedy.^* The importance of this ^-atem h indicated by 
the fact that the Greek verb apKi^ is a denominative based on it 
(< cf. fut. aor* not identical in forma^ 

tion with Lat. nrc-l- (generally explained as from *arA;e-ye-). We 
have, then, Gt. dritos (n.) — Fhilistine *argaz (< Anatolian of 
“ pre-Greek ” *oto^5) 

** For BimpIicUy't ftakt we nmj ebwse ^otj/az rstlitr tlmD •'sri^aSr 
Either would have ^veu Hebrew ’aryilt. 

■■ Walde-Polcorny, iTwfosrfmfliiticSftl 

I, SO. 

*• 1 nw a to Indicate m.n o^vowel (probably < lE p) wLicTi was diatmeW 
quAliUttveiy or quantitatively nr both., from a < TE a; we have the $iadie 
problem in Tochnriaik A, in which n I'ensrally repreeEnta IE o, while d 
reprEfientfl lE a, j, a (whoD reduced from the difference between a 
ksd d Wing npparently quAdtitatiTe but almost cfrtkLil; bJwh Md perlup" 
idldjf, qualiUtive {cf. Toch, B f — A a bdt B a, n =',4 i). Tlw Gf«t 
snd Ronwn writer* were uiuiMe to diatineviab thew two AMtoliaii a-Towrfa 
odequateijr in tlwir »p*llLdgii of plaeo names md peraoDAl natnn bot we 
^0, Id fs^orsble instoiteesi loske infereneea ErdSi voxfoiit ortkogropliid. 
Thus, no Inst KatuiI] Aa4,^if»f, Aep|ii)*M, Aei^ifsOft 

Af^m (Idn^, i.j., Irright O followed by ptletllliud r, is pmbdlily meAHth 
Pieidlan rSe^. Ma^st. raij9mT raf^fne, with a-t nriition, with Kiriin 
Aafl/wep5«. AaPfat>vjitr, A^^foaL.Ser, Aa^,«ve3a), AaPpttritt, 

Aii^p«x*«, Aaflparfof, A^^partmi, Aa^^aJivt, A:ippar»<)nn, Jxi- 

bra]fiuitM, with pemstont o of first sylikble f mo Bund wall, fKe einXefmiaoheB 
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The Philistine *argai illustrates two woU-known Auatoliaa is^ 
glosses 1. brightening of older o to <t; S. softenixig of old fortia 
stops (p, t, i) to Toieeless leois (or Toiced lenis) fito^ (B, D, Q-, 
or 6, d, ?) after I, m, ft. Both of these processes are illustrated by 
Hittite. Anatolian -nd- : Aegean -nfi- < older -nf-, which has 
been eo often discussed, ia merely a partieularly common ease of a 
larger group of sound changes. Hit. ortuicdr, e, g,, is to be under¬ 
stood as dfci<ii)«'ar < IE just as participlea in -n*-, -nd- 

are to be understood as -«p- < IE -ni-. Much clearer than the 
confusing orthographies of Hittite, G reels transcriptions, and the 
Epichoric alphabets (which ate probably not tboronghly uiiderst^ 
as yet in a phonetic sense), are the sound changes in Armenian, 
which I believe to be representatire of old Anatolian isoglossea.*' 
As is well known, IB p-, develop to Arm. h- (no doubt via 
X- > h-t 1 hope to show at another time), fc'- 
(piataliMd, f-); hut after n and r they develop in the opposite 

direction, softening to &(?). ‘i. 31 

post - : Lat.flnh«,urd "now” : Gk.ipn,airtg 'five : 

arael ‘ Gk. PhUiatine -rg- (read probably -ro-)-‘ and 

Anne^an -rg-, both from TE -rfc-, reflect the same Anatolian 

reUt^of Hebrew ’argdi. Philistine •orjo*, to Latin area, 
generally, bnt perhaps not correctly, dir^Iy derived from are^re, 
till be tlken up in another paper, which may be eonsidered the 

sequel of tlie present ooe^___ 

Va««i Jer LvkUr, Klio. llt« Beihsft. 1613, pp. WO, 118-lT, 131). By 
r * ^ nr t reinectirelT* hut by SemiUs. whose p. *. ftud 

n«Ara j -.11 «« d 1 M»J «■ petutsteot t 

'.Ifiri to HUtiB ..»1tor.n .Khw-pk, "P 

-k- I or ur. -At' (or ‘W'l - for * MrVoiu doubt 

ta tliaVie* ot AnDseiw « an 
u to wliitlier ws *r* jiutified, alter , adMUiitfily 

offBhoot or Phrygian. This popvltr theory baa paver been f 

-a- 5a perhaps directly perreptible ia tis Creeh 

Karpstios (Saad-aU. "P' tseopstmeted. 

uiuine that tbai* conUm the wfl n* 
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1 . 

Tile Hittite verb pari^fl- baa been studied briefly by Ebdoli-' 
It oceurs in an unpublisibed text (So. 706*3* 34 f*) in a sentence 
wbicb Ebelolf cites and tranfilatea m follows:* (24) ^TE-SI-MI- 
Tua-kan a-ai^H-ya-an-U (26) gi-rntru^'a sa-niAx-^i^us 
Hi-up'iw-ri-ya-nn-M, In dem geliebten Scboaw dcr G^ttm Te£imi 
warst dn in aiisse Tmumc eiiigehullt( ??) " Ehelolfa corament on 
the participle ia as follows: die Bedentiiiig 

ist lediglich nach dcr KonstniktiOTi des Yerbuma geraten. AHer- 
dings kennt d&s tetb. ii;4Ms(t^)- ^ bekleiden^ anzighen ^ bei passiver 
WeDdung ein derartigee * Sachobject' nicbt^ Terlangt vieknehr den 
Instrumental {IS-TU . . . KBo. 3*16*1*2; 4.6.1.29; KUB 10- 
53.3; KAT^^ KBo. 4. S. 5.19)* — i, demnacb ganz anders su 
deuten? Etwa gar *6ehlafen Dafiir aprleht Tiellcicbt iTtlS 20i 

86,5*9f, (9: a-pf-e-dfl-ni is-p[n'^iR-{i] !)/^ 

I do not quite understand bow Ehelolf arrived at the interpreta¬ 
tion eingehiillt(??) ” but bb remarks on the construction of tbe 
verbs and “ clothe^ pnt on clearly show th&t 

the interpretation is unsatisfactory. The alternative interpretation 
“ echlafeOj” however, suits the contest perfectly,* and ia confirmed^ 
as Ehelolf says, by KUB 20.g6. 9f*: a pi-e-da-ni 

] (10) na-os fliffl hi-up-pa^-yla-zi ] " 

in that night . * . But he sleeps( ?) . . 

Further support lor this interpretation is provided by EBo. 6.4. 2* 
37 f. — Friedrich, Stmisvertrage des Haili-R^ichss in heihitischer 

Sprache 1*66: iia-4^-m[a * . , EBIN.MES ANSU. 

KUE-E[AiMESj (3S) [KLj HrEA. ar-Aa t-ytmi-fn-rt 

^OLZ 3 ®. 3 ^ 5 . 

* Except tliat I UM my customsry form oi tmuacription. 

' It Is not certain U»t la-ni-k-Tt-iii HbouJd here be tnuiAlnted nweet.'" 
Since demonatration H. 18S-ftO) that the Hittlt* word for 

E:nhn, Xonj. 12. 

Ilf), It is cl^r taat the primary meaning of inttessrir ia “ first.” There is 
to doubt of its having nlM e ieeoadary force “best" ia KUB 13. 4. 4. eT> 

1 1 wnd elsewhcfic. 
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nu-2a fru'ii-tt lu-in-ii - . . 

(40) EKTjM'aA-'(t na-os-Tno . . • » Or • • . if infoDtry 

Bud charioteers march through your country, and one hecomea 
weary or another becomes ill, , - . and you make him a akTe, 
or . " . ” The verb iu-up-sa-K is evidently related to su-up-pa-ri-ya-, 
containing the formative s that frequentiy appears in Hittite verbs. 
Here one may be inclined to eee a desiderative force in the suffix, 
as often in the Indo-European languages, but I do not know of a 
p$jr&llel in Kittitea 

An additional reason for interpreting the two verbs as " sleep ” 
and "become weary” is the obvious etjTnology that results. I 
know that such an argument is taboo among certain excellent 
scholars, but to my way of thinking it amounts to very strong 
conannatory evidence, provided the reqnirements of phonology, 
morphology, and aemanticfi arc fully met. As to phonology, the 
double pp of supporiya- shows that we are dealing with IE p rather 
than b or ; both verbs may regularly correspond with IE awp-- 
The formative elements of ffuppan'pa- reappear in pirn man foriya- 
"pass the winter” beside gimmaota "winter," pangariya- “be 
common, be prevalent" beside fwnifuf “all, whole; general, wide- 
spread" sajtuuvznf/iriyfl- “ rest ” beside sakwwamianto, {I&I-ipa-flB- 
Ho-an-ia)* “dilatory”? and iflJrinPfl(e)- "cause to rest," The 
second part of the complex ariytt- is, of course, the suffix (IE 
10 -), which is used most frequently to form verba from nouns or 
adjeetivcfi.* This structure is demonstrated for ponparfyo- by the 
instrumental adverb pangani ‘ in mass, in great numbers 

It seems probable, then, that Hittite had a noun *s«ppflr 
“sleep.” If we assume that this word was an r/n-stem, we may 
see traces of the fl-stem in Skt. wdpnuj and Lat. sorartw from IB 
swipnos and in Gk. from IE supnds. The valuation m Uia 
ablaut of the radical syUabla is normal in an r/H-stem; cf. 

“water" Arm. gst “river," OSwed, \ 

wflio watiris " water Gk. t^p I'W " water, Skt. udnds (g^.) 
"water” The available evidence is hardly abundant enough to 
establish the original decleuaion of such nouns in full, but we can 
at least say that there were two types of nom._-acc. sg., one ^ 
grade, o-grade, or lengthened grade iu the radical syUabls and wit h 

■ Sturt^vaut^ JA.08 54, 3'&B. r ^ 
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redncea grade in the sqffixal eyllable (e. g. Gk. Ufi “ blood,” Lat. 
femur “thigh/* I'ecar “U«r;" Skt. sdleji ; Gk. “dmig;” 

Gfc, ^ap “liver/* ^ftpiup < “ spring **), and the other with 

redoced grade of the radical syllable and lengthened p-grade of the 
snfiBi (e. g, Gk. tSup < X£ udSr), Contaniitiation of these types 
gives such forms aa Gk. rixpasp ^beside rtjfpap) ^‘sign** vrith fall 
grade plus lengthened o-grade and Gk . UTi'p ^ Hittite pahhur 
apparently with reduced grade in both syllables. 

Oor ossuiaed Hittite *imppar should appear in L^tin as *$upQrt 
and I suggest that the familiar sopor is in origin a contaminated 
stem like Gk. coming from earlier •stFfp^r. The word has, 

of coiiraej been assimilated ia gender ajid declensioa to the mascu¬ 
line ^-sterns. The tendenej in all the Indo-European languages is 
to transfer f/ft-sterns to other dedeos-iona, dhieflj the o-declensiooi 
the r-declensioUj and the n-declension, but we hare also defcotire 
nouoa which lack either the r-oaaes or the fiKiases, and some such 
oddities as Lat. tfmeri^. When once the Let. toasc. J-stem 
nouns had come to ha?e final or in the nom. sg., it was easy for 
them to attract an r/s-steni with in the noiUp-acc« sg.* sinco this 
category was already aomewhat rare and highly unstable. We may 
suspect a similar transfer in case a no-stem^ a no-stem;, or an n-stem 
stands beside a Latin noun in or^ 5™. Such words are candor 
“brightness": Skt. candrds bright" Hesyeh., 

Skt. candanas "sandal wood;" ruh&r redness": mW, 
ete» red; stupor numbnessj dullness "uiupnijn debanchoryj" 
OHG stobor&n ''ohstupere;" sddor "sweat": Gk. Lett- 

ffunedrt "sweat;" fre^tor **a trembling": Gk. 
blingi" tumor a swelling": Skt. Mmras "fat, strong" <of 

cattle)j Gk. "body;" vapor "steamy exhalatiODt vapor": 

Gk. x<wr«k " smoke." 

S. uwatar 

uisatar {u-wa-a-iur, u-ipti-far) was for a time understood 
as in action noun from me/a- “come."* Gfitze* was the first to 

iKfhunfim L 40. 

Bee the connection of the tiouh with an-, aus-, uma- " sec/* which 
necessarily suggested itself ns soop as Friedrich * had sh^ that 

^So Hvosn#, 1. 75, 3, 330 f„ 33$(,i For«r. JNjT' 

Khvn^tn 1. ^ 

* Jt^HiunalifeAf Fortthun^tTi 1, 129, 197. 

■za NF 3. isafa. 1, soar 
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v-m-an~zi in«aii« " they see" ii’wa-an-ta^t "they appeared ” etc. 
For Gdtze the mcdio-passive charectet of the verbal nomie in -tar 
was an essential feature of the identification; he insisted’* upon 
the paraUelism of tttrofor beside uwandat and os<i/ar “ a sitting" 
beside osari “ seat oneself." 

Friedrich’* haa recently taken issue with Gbtze on this Istter 
point; he finds that in KUB 27. 67. 2.65 IGI.HI. A-al v-wi-a-tar 
mofrna “das Sehen der Angen” and that it is coiise<ji3iently an 
active rather than a middle verbal noun. Aitboogh the passage in 
question is mutilated I think that Prtedricli's interpretation is 
correct; but it scarcely follows that the noun must be assigned to 
the active voice, any more tbnn the English noun sight must be 
called active. It is true that the suffix tat is used chiefly to form 
verbal nouns from intransitive verbs," but there is no close con¬ 
nection between the suffix and the voice system of the verb. In 
contrast to the pair taatat: eaan we have *A4ri«tar, gen. Adrlroattos 
“destruction ftori-ei"is destroyed;” aaJfufor " anger, quarrel 

"is angry, quarrels,” *taksukiar, dat. foirsiiranni “ pence, 
friendship, kindness ": lolesuiahsi " be friendly, be kind.” Further¬ 
more many nouns in (or have no known verbs beside them. It is 
the part of caution not to assign the formation any definite place 


in the verbal system. 

Nevertheless GStae’s connection of wipfllor with the stem form 
utpa- “see appear” is certainly correct. It is confirmed by the 
phraseological connection of the word with IGl = satwa- “eye” 
in the passage just discussed and in a number of omen texts. In 
KUB 5.1.1.7fi, 3. 86, 4. 37; 16.29.1.2, 3; 22.64. 2. 7 we read 
IGI.HI. A-aro (or IGI-im) u-ica'(<ir, and in KUB 6.1. 2.51, IGl- 
vm-aid^wa-tar. I do not know precisely what the phrase means. 
Further confirmation comes from a mutilated line in an archaic 
text KBo. 3.34.2.35: [ d-tcfl-a-for 

oM(-te-«-sit if we «i»v disregard the first word, the remainder 
^ms to mean, “naked he avoids sight” or rather in this case 
“being seen.” This seems to be part of the punishment for some 
fault committed duiicg a night spent in the 

The phrase uit'flfar lya- occurs six times m the Annals of Murailis 
and once in the Annals of Suppilulynmaa. It is alwaj-s aocom- 


81 In. 1- 
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panied by tli-a datiTe 0^ a noun for army or for infantry and 
chariotfi or of a pTonoun referring to such a noun^ and tliere is 
alwa}^ an eiprasion of the place ^vbcre. Typical is ZEa. 2.5,2.1 f.: 
fiti fnn-oA-^a^n Afl-Mfl-ei-Annnii-sa H-ld-at nu-za A-NA KARAS 
(2) u-w<Mi-iar I-NA ID SA^ i-ifa^nu~un^ Ootze^ AnnnJm cJm 
J ftirnltj ISS^ trsnalatest TJnd sowlc eg Priihjahr larurdej, atiesfi ich 
beim Hoten Flusae znm Heer/^ His idea in that the phrase 
originally meant make an appearance before the army ” and then 
merely “ come npon^ join the army/' alwnyg of the king. In all 
ae^^en passages it is possible to assume that the king does actually 
join his army, and it is that fact, of oonrse, which led Gotse to his 
interpretation. 

1 am, howcfer, dissatisfied with it. In the first place I should 
eipect the king to say nwtihhai I appeared ^ rather than 

I made appearance; such a periphrasis acema out of 
harmony with the simple Hittite atylek Furthermore there is one 
passage where the sentence under diaeiission seems quite otiose on 
Gotze'a interpretatiom KBo. 4. 4.3.26 ff. All 126: nu 1-NA 
^^^HAR-RA-NA m-da-^n pa-u-^n (27) nu-mu KARAS 1-NA 
^^^HAR~RA-NA an-da a-ar-ai (23) Tin^za A NA KARAS u-wn- 
a-iar a-pf-ya i-ya-ati-an, "I went to Harrana; and (my) army 
came to me in Harrana ] and I joined the army there/' Here at 
least the content seems to require some ceremony; either the king 
exhibits himself to the army or the army is exhibited to himj and 
the latter is of course the more probable. I should translate, and 
I held a review for the army there.” 

Gbtze thought of this interpretation, but rejected it, with these 
words: * Parade, Tmppenscbau' ist unmoglich^ da die genannten 

Formen samtlich media] eind.” Aa I have already stated, I donbt 
whether they are middle, but in any case the medial meaning '^self- 
display" is entirely appropriate for a military review. In favor of 
such a meaning for utpaiar iyn- is the fact that the place where the 
event takes place is always named. 

It does not seem worth while to consider in detail the other 
occarTepcefl in the Annals of Mnrsilis/* but the one from the 
A n nals of SuppilulyumsB requires a word. KBo. 5.6.2.26 ff.; 

rtti-z3 ERIN.MES AN&U.KUR.EA,MES 

(27) na-m LCl? ^^'\HUR-Rl mmi ma-<th-ha-an 1~NA 


“jTiri. 12B, m. I07fii. r. 

** EB^. 2. fi. 3. 23 f.; 4. 4. 3. fiO; KUB 14. 15. t. Bf.j IB. 37. 3, 
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KUE ™^TE-GA-RA-MA (28) a^T^[aS I-NA ^^TA- 

AL-PA A-NA BEIN.MES ANSU.KUB.RA.MES (29) «-«?»- 
[fl-idr] “ My father metered (bis) iiiJiuitry md charioteeraj 

and he waa marcbing (against?) the m[an?] of Hnirl; and when 
he had reached the country of Tegarama^ in the town of Taipa he 
held a review for (his) infantry and charioteers/** CSKStae would 
take the first ncms in line 27 as referring to EBlN-MES A2^STJ* 
KTni*ILl.MES; ** and they were maxcliiDg ^ ^ , and when he had 
reached the country of Tegarama^ in the town of Talpa he joined 
(his) infantry and eharioteers*" The mention of both hranches of 
the service in the final sentence seems more natural if we under¬ 
stand nuvz^ar lyoi to mean ^ he held a parade.” We may add that 
immediately after the ceremony* whatever it was, the king sent a 
part of Ms army away^ 


AN ARABIC PAPYRUS DATED 205 a. h. 

Charges 0. Tahhet 

Y att. UsiraiSlTT 

The DOCUWEJiT bere described is now in the possession of Yale 
UniTeTsity. It was reoently acquired by pnrehaBe from a dealer in 
Cairo^ along with, a considerable collection consistiDg mainly of 
Greek papyri. The strip measures £2.5 x 11.5 cm.^ and h in the 
main tery well preserved^ as may be seen from the accompanying 
photograph. 

The document is a record of sale of reol estate^ a city lot with 
its dwelling house and Other minor buildings^ sold to a man who 
13 namedt by two brothers who had inherited the properly from 
their father. The price paid was three hundred dinars in gold. 
The house was in Alexandria (though this is not actually stated), 
and its location is briefly described in terms which doubtless fully 
sufficed in their own day% but are of no use to us now. It eTidently 
was in a city block;p for the boundary on one side was the street^ 
and on the other three sides dwelUngs designated by proper namesJ 

After the description of the property and the acconnt of the 
transactionj there follow the names of seven witne^ea, who are 
declared to have put their aignaturos to the official deed of sale^ 
which then was deposited (if my conjectural restoration at the 
bottom of the papyrus is correct) in the dltPdn of the Mosque of 
Alexandria. 

The documeiit is legible throughout, though rather careleselj 
written; and even with careful writing there may of course be some 
ambigiiity, D. S. Margoliouth^ in his Cat^logu^ o/ ihs Arabic 
PapifH in the Jitkn Eglands lAbrarg^ pp, describes the cus¬ 

tomary script, in which ** the game sign is employed for at least 
nine different letteTSj^ while the nae of diRcritical points is looted 
upon as inanlt to the intelligence of the reader/' In the present 
case, there are very few insults. 


^ If W« hippened to pOMeaei in re^nt to the topograpliy of Atexandria 
liny suth intDrm&tioii u we have in the caae of al-FuFtat and C^iro, cliance 
might thrtiw light on one or more of ihzst cuiine#. But there were no 
in Alexandria at the tinte of the Arab conquest, and no description 
of the city during the eariy Huslim gceupatlon kaa come down io us. In 
this connwtion, attention may be called to the very intoreating article by 
Kahle, Die Katutropho d™ mittelftltcrlichcn Alemndrlt/^ in the Jf^oircs 
dt rriufifut Fraocoii- pp. Ut-154. 
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vs"/ </* c^ ^ 1 

(^1) j^l 2 

ji{*xJ1 di^o'-l"; <iA!i ^^jKiStl , jljl 4 

(j^l) ^1 [j] ^y ^1 JJU{^) i;j,i u:^ 5 

Ljo* tSj^ [/] *JAll lf*> 6 

^ Cf* ^5=^1 4fl-aiJI [ajd* 7 

Cr* (Wl) jyli 8 

t^^y o^ ^yo y &^yi ^yo ^jt C^ (4,^) 9 

ty* oW tSj^j 10 
^5«yjt^l ^y ijjjl Utiys^) ^oji 11 

(?)^yi!l Jr- c^/') 12 

l>i ll^ iSL^ (aJU) ^ Jiji ;ijxAl .J*^'^J&il 13 

jilc. lio^l^ .LliJ ^jSij (yuj) ^y Jyl ^ 14 

j5®~i ^ LT^j* * u^ ly u *>-^fi 15 

alj^y djwu JO 14^ c’y* ^ ‘T-<J 16 

Jot^X ^lall Uftfr L-i: (jrj^ 17 

[d]7ol^«lB}1 Upj: ‘‘»^J ^ (Li) jyo ^Uj^ 16 

C'-Jj* C^ ‘*y*^ 10 

djbtf £Ull! Let 20 

21 

jo\^ ^Iftjl u^ ^ 22 

A-fi i\si\ [U^J syji 23 

^ ‘ol^^'^E^^tyJ r , ^ '■! 24 

t;re*^P^ ]j u*"^ 25 
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Words which arc mi&written m the origlaal text I pat in 
parentheses followed by the true reading. Square brackets are used 
for the words or letters which must be supplied where there is acci- 
dentai omissiDn or where the papyrus has been broken away. The 
script closely resembles that of a similar papyrus document (deed 
of sale) of the year 239, now in the KhedivM Library in Cairo, 
published by B- Moritz, Arabic Palaeography (Cairo, 1905), No. 
112 . 

In the translation which La here offered^ the tnaiii difficulty ia 
with the proper names, especially those of the pereoos who are 
named in the account of the transaction- These axe all unfamiliar 
to me; and since even the consonants are frequently uncertain^ my 
translation is mere guesawork. I have not wished to overload the 
text with question marks, but they may be nnderstood wherever a 
strange name appears. Others may be able to correct my readings. 


Translation 

This is that which Aflda h. Jar jam az-Zumrndi purchased from 
Tusi (2) and Faqrip the sons of Anfar^ He bought from them the 
estate of Anfar Abu Faqr!, (3) which TM and Faqrl had inherited 
from their father Anfar; and it is the dwelling house (4) which is 
in the enclosure with certain (other) buildings. 

He bought this from them for 3D0 dinara, (5) in gold coin. The 
whole amount of the dinars waa delivered to TfisI and Faqri, 
(6) and by it (this payment) Af'ida became free of obligation to 
them. 

Tiisi and Faqii, at the time when they sold to Afida (7) this 
estate which they had inherited from Anfar, were of sound mind, 
and well aware (S) of its income and its outgo, its lowest and its 
highest. 

If a claim shall be made by any one who (9) has paid out any¬ 
thing, in any matter or for any reason whatROever, then upon TiLsI 
(10) and Faqrl that shall revert for settlement from their own 
property. 

The boundaries of this (11) which Afida has purchased from 
Tusi and Faqri: The eastern boundary is the afreet; its boundary 
(12) on the north is the dwelling of KaMn; its western boundary 
is the manzU al-Fanii( ?); and ite boundary (13) on the east is the 
dwelling of Bahir. 
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The purchase of this from theta, for 300 dinars in gold coin 
(14) woa atteted bj giviag Tfia! and Faqri the reading of it in 
person. 

The folloTTing witnessed it as a lawful {15) tranaactioiij with 
knowledge of its pros and its oona: Marqua b. Ishaq (16>—he 
wrote in detail (''item by item^'), submitting the tablets of his 
testimonj to his knowledge and his presence. (17) And Abtiila{ ?) 
b. Harin^—be wrote in detail the anbmission of hia teBtimonj to hie 
knowledge (18) and his presence. And QuimTin, of the BanT 
Harun—he wrote in detail the submission of his testimony (19) to 
his knowledge and his presence. And Sahw( ?) b. Hariin—he wrote 
in (20) detail the submission of his testimony to his knowledge 
nnd his presence. (21) And la^q b. rbrahim al-Quraii—he wrote 
his witnm with hia own band. (22) And Ibrahim b. Ayyiib—he 
wrote in detail the aubmission of hia testimony to hia knowl^ge and 
his prewnce. (23) And ^airaf b. Farfara{?)—he wrote in detail 
the submission of big testimony: (all this) in a formal document 
concerning it (the trans^iction) (24) in the Mosque of Aleiandria, 
ID the diu^n. 

And this was written in (the month of) Ramadan^ (25) in the 
year 205, 

Ngtes 


Lmff i, I take tbe uuba from ZumrOd^ given m Ibn Duqmlq V. SO« u 
one of the tonna of weetera :^gfypt.—The first ooneoimnt of " Tfisl" \a 
assured hy tli^ pointiof in line S. The fl3it of ” Anfar ” Is certified in lioeiL 
£ and 

line £- The word {lu thla line written with IlimJ seemi to 

be a tedmlcal term for ** inheritance.” 

Line d. The reading of the ms.p taij ^ poaflible j tut the form /«'*( 
as plural of the actire participle li used cfaJefiy iu poetry^ and the terbp 
aa in Ibe 7, was doubtless intended. 

S. 1 ihiplc it probable that 4 UI ia simply the ecrlbe'i labor-aarirg 
way of writing £ |. line 13 j but the reading in the text ia poasihle. 


The word la written defectively as In line 4 p and elsewbere. 

litae i£. The familiar aame ITaifda is probably Intended > as hIho^ in 
the following line^ the equally common name Bailr.—What to make of 
(which certainly seems to he the rending of Um inn.| li a qneatioii. 

It U liardly the nauiE of a person. 

” f ugitiTc*,*^ are po&flIhUities. 

Zinc 14- The correct gramiiLatical form would be 1 + 

Zanca iff#. Each witness tcstifiei to his full latowledge of the trana- 
aetjon^ and to his presence in penou. 




** booty^ plunder,’* and 
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Lint IT, The «eM»d snd third «>nstiaanto ol th* ftrat nftiiiB m« merelj 
St—The Hftniii whQ appeers so prominentlj in these iLnes* m- 
dently a Tery well known person, is nuite lilely HSrfln b. Abdallfth “■ 
Zuhrt, who was insde In sl*Rus^^ by the caliph nl-^^a ni^n in 
yenr 217. See Ibn 'Abd nl-Sakam, p S4ft, *nd al-KlndJ's Q^ttiutr* oed 
Juigt* <4 fiwpt» *d. Guest, pp. 443 fl. 

Line it. The nisb* » badly written, but is pretty certshay to be read 
as 1 hare iot«-preted. Al-Kindl, p. 418, lines 4ff., mentions an Is^Sq h. 
IhrhUm simursil ns ene who was familiar with the law courts of £gTP* 

at juit this timp- . ^ 

lAru^ Al-KIndfp in hU acMunt of judgw and jndicml procetd- 
\n^ of this tim-fip inakea Dccfl^iana] mfintlon of an tbrAlidia b. ^Abll Ayyflb 
(th« ^ Abl ” IB more t h an onco omitted}p a Bcribo oC the courts who ereiitu- 
ally was EiitTiiffUd with somo importont affairs. In hi* later year* he waa 
In disgracep charEed with having itolen 30,000 diaax* from the court 
tresmury. Ibn 5ajar tin Guest"* Gormtart and p. SOTJ narrates 

bow the man wa* mobbed and barelj estaped with hi* life^ in tN yt*r ^40. 
/pine W- The naiii» are perfectly imcertain^ and the possihiUties ar* 

many- 

tthes H /. There srs had holes in the papyrus, but the restoration of 
the text is almost necessarily as giren. The date is quite certain. 


ILLUMINATING THE THRONES AT TEE EGYPTIAN 

JUBILEE 

John A. Wilsojt 

Usii?is* *|-nf or Chucaqo 

Is 190V PaoFESsoft Beeasteii and Mr^ N. do G. Daviea spent a 
few days copying and photographing Ameahotep Ill^e temple at 
Soleb between the Second and Third Cataracta,^ The most im¬ 
portant reliefs in this temple are those which illnatrate the royal 
jubilee or sed fcttivah A few years ago Professor Breasted turned 
over to me his notebooks and photographs for study and possible 
publicatiou^ The following notes present preliminary observations 
on m interesting cerernony in the royal jubilee of ancient Egypt, 

We are concerned here with four scenes on the Pylon which 
depict the carrying of torches. These scenes have been partly 
published by Lepsius, ans Aeffypfen und A^ihiopietij 

III* PJ. 84 a-b. Lepsius" copy does not make it clear that there 
are four scenes^ running A-B-C*D from left to righL^ The two 
central scenes, B-C^ balance each other, each showing Amenhotep 
III and Queen Tiy facing a shrine which ii^oUins a throne. 
Lepeius^ copyists did not observe that there are actually two such 
shrines or baldachins ahown back to back. They copied as though 
there were only one structure. These are obviously the two balda¬ 
chins which are the central feature of the jubilee ceremony. 
Pharaoh is shovm here holding a torcli before each. Aa far as one 
13 able to discern on a badly broken wall, the scenea and inscrip¬ 
tions in B and C are identicaL We have a ceremony of iUimijDat¬ 
ing the two jubHeO thrones. 

The two outer scenes, A and D, are not identicaL The scene 
on the leftj is almost wholly lost. Juat enough is visible to relate 

^Cf. Jamcfl Mr Br«&ateA PreJiminary Report of the E^ptlAU 

Expedition/' dflimodn Journal af Smiiw Lan^ua^es and Literaivmt ^ 
(Otrt,, lOOS}, reprinted as Tho Monuments of S^udansss p. 63 fT, 

* The Wall la bftdly dunaged. and only careful study reveals the detaila. 
The correlaUgn of Lepsius' PL and 94 h with tha acann A-B-C-D U 

aa foUoWfl: 

-1 [---a4h^ 


[ 
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it to the of iUaminatiMi and to saggeat that it depicta the 

first act in that ceTeinODj?. 

We thus move irom A throagb. B and C to D, which shows the 
final act of the ceremony, the distribution toi tarious priests and 
ofiiciants of the fire which had Uluminated the thrones, 

The state of the wall does not permit full and final translation* 
Collation on the spot would answer a number of questions. The 
main elements of the ceremony may be gathered from Lepsius' 
copy, supplemented by Breaeted's notes and controlled by very 
satisfactory photographs. 

Scent A—Bringing the Fire 

The copies have nothing on this scene, and very little is visible 
in the photographs, as the wall is sadly battered. Three (probably 
originally five) men move rapidly toward the right (scene B), 
each man carrying a torch. At the right one man meets them with 
arm outstretched, palm upward. The once extensive inscriptions 
have almost wholly perished, except for isolated words: “chief 
lector priest," “ according to hia office," and “ baldacbin," 

Scenes B and (7- — lilwniniUing (he Thrones 
As stated above, the two scenes appear to be identical. The 
description and translation therefore draw impartially from both. 

In each scene an elaborately decorated sbnne with opened door 
contains a throne. Amenhotep Ill and Queen Tiy face this bal- 
dariiin. He holds out a torch toward the open door, apparently 
throwing light on the throne in the shrine, l^tween the baldachin 
and the King there is a chest of ointments. At the bottom of the 
scene the ssw priest Metiie turns toward the Hing and holds out 
n torch, while the chief lector priest Nehmerutef recites the rituaL 
Two veiticsl lines of inscriptioii describe the scene as the act of 
hf (with fire determinative) (Bt>f (with stairs determinative), 
which 1 have rendered “ illuminating the baldachin." 

“ Illuminating the baldachin of-- in the jubilee festival, 

from the 4th month of the 2nd season, day 26, to the Ist month 
of the 3rd season, day 1. [Fourth month of the 2nd season], day 
26, at daybreak of the jubilee fcstivsls—words spoken by the 
[chief] lector priest: ' Oh sem priest, let a fiame be brought and 
given to the Eingl Oh King, take a light from the torch which 
illmninated [the baldachin] 1 *" 
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The texts immediately in front of the King are obscore. They 
tnay not deal with the Homs eye at tlL TentatiTely one may 
read; “The King. Words to be spoken four timee: *Oh King 
Hebmare, Son of Ee: [Anaenhotep] [ Oh Homs^ the Son of Ee 
brings his eye 1 Oh Horusj make sound his eye!'" 

The cheat or bootli between the Xing and the shrine containa 
six small tomparttnents at the top and seven small bowls at the 
bottom. It is labeled: "The booth of myaterions ointment which 
was brought for the illumination of the baldachin.'” Each of the 
six Bins]] compartments contains a named deity* These are diffi¬ 
cult to readj but seem to be: 1. a seated figure with falconf?) 
head^ name lost; 2. a bull or cow^ name lost; 3. a seated "ape^^ 
(*'n ); 4. an "ibis ” (^A»); 5. a seated " Anubis fi. a crouching 
lioness^ " Pakht/^ I do not know the fimciion of this chest at the 
cercmoiiy* 

Scene D—Distributing (he Flame 
The chief lector priest stands at the left and faces a procession 
of individuals moving toward him^^ each holding a torch* Appar¬ 
ently he distributes to them flame from the sacred ceremony of 
illuminating the two thrones. 

Beside the lector priest an inscription runs j " Reciting by the 
chief lector priest, $□ that they may repeat the words; [^e chief 
lector priest, Kebmera]tef.*^ Those advancing officials whose names 
are preferred are “ the sem priest and chief priest of Amon, 
Merire ** and “ the lector priest of the phyles and second priest 
of Arnou. Simut.^^ A group on the right is designated as a " coun¬ 
cil ^ inscription is broken.* 

Above the line of moving officiants there is a lengthy in^ip- 
tion, which repeats a formula six timea: "Words spoken by the 
chief lector priest: ‘ Oh X, let a flame be brought and given to 
Y! Oh Y, take a light from the torch which iUnminated the bal¬ 
dachin ! * ” Thifl ia the same speech which we met in scenes B and 
C- Here the lector priest of the phyles is asked to give a light to 
the iem priest; the " Guardian of the Place " to give a light to the 
"Great One of Upper E^^t”; the "Guardian of the Broad 

* 1 tempted to read the tre^ " the eouneil whieh li in the temple 
or Khinunat^^ Khammat bein^ the old name of Soleb. Thifl would Lodlcate 
that a ceremoDj aetuailv took plac* at that dUtant ilte* But the 

traoea will not support any trmLalatiaa. I fear. 
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HaII” to give a light to the chief magician; the “Chief of the 
Great Onea to give a light to (name lost); (name lo«t) to pye 
a light to the chief magician ; and the *' —— of the Place ” to giye 
a light to the “ Mother of the God.” 

It is not clear what ia then done with the distributed flames. 
The mention of various gods in the text—^Re, Atom, Ehnnm, 
JsiSf Khepre, and "the two great gods, the two brothers, . . . 
Homs and Khepre” — suggests that the flame ia to he carried to 
various temples or chapels. But it is al«> possible that the texts 
are invoking the favor of the gods named. 

Much remains obscure. It is not clear where the flame came 
from in the first instance nor where it went ultimately. What ia 
certain is that the illuminating of the two thrones was an im^ 
portant ceremonial of the jubilee festival. As the original pur¬ 
pose of the jubilee festival is still in some doubt, we cannot state 
that we have here a primitive rite of fire conn^cd with kingship.^ 
On the surface of it, the significance seems to he not fire, but 
light, the illumination of two shrines which had long been closed 
to the light. Such illumination was a feature of the daily ritual 
of the god and would he appropriate also in the jubilee festival. 


*Cf. Th* Cold^ II, Tka Mn-fflc Ari^ p. SQl and pawn. 



THE f-FORM OF THE OLD BABTLOJTIAN YERB 

Albsboht Goetze 

Yale U:rmBB[rt 


Thx Se^iitio v&rb whidi h regularly based on tri-Tadical rCM^ts 
can be modified in ita metmng through the doubling of the middle 
radical or the addition of certain ayllableSj mostly m the form of 
prefixes. One of these syllables is tu* In primitive Semitic it was 
partly prefixedj and partly infixed^ in Akkadian^ the latter method 
became standard tbronghont.^ 

By means of the modifying syllables the individual Semitic 
languages dev'eloped different systems of verb cla;?ses (conjugal 
tions)p In Akkadian^r the following system was used: * 


primary verb: 
factitive: 
causative: 
passive: 


l-prus 
u~parriA 
u-ia-pris 
*i-n-park > 
ipparis 


he Eeparatedt decided.” 

“ he made separate, etc." 

" he caused to separate^ etc." 
" he became separated, etc.” 


It may he added that the Akkadian language uses these forma ag a 
preterit- To each of these preterits eorresponds a present-future 
u-parm^j ti-M-pras., ipparras *^he separates, etc.” respeo 
tivdy) and a so-called permansive^ denoting the unchanging state 
or condition in which a person or thing continues to remain (pnm^ 
pumi&, «i-prwj na-prm “ he is separated, etc" respectively). 

For the purpose of tbe present paper it must be noted that in 
addition to the indicatives quoted above there exists (characterized 
by a suffixed -n), a snbjtmctive, and furthemore, particularly with 
verbs of movement;, also a third “ mood " which denotes the termi¬ 
nation of the movement implied. It is derived from the preterit 
or prfflent by the addition of a snffix that terminates in m; e.g. 
iTfCfe went," tFhlfcflfn “he came here^ he arrived" It was 


difltribution In primitive Semitic! was in &II pTohabnitv : infixed i 
in roots whofte first radkal Li a sibili^pt, prefixed t in all other coses. Tbe 
fonaer waa d^e most probably to metathesis^ Cf. C- Brockelnjann, tfruadrif# 
der Grummaiik drr tifmifHcarm EprQchc* 1 I DSbj L. H. 

Graji JnlrodKetiofi to Stmitw ComparaUv^ lAn^vi^tifia § 50. 

the current gramisari^ anson^ which Ar Ufienad's ffahifloniich- 
ilitymoAe (End ed- 1020} ia lha Utaat. 
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formerly called " eneigicua "; * * instead of that the term yentive ^ 
baa beat introduced more recently tiie designation ^^termma- 
tive ” seemfij however, more aceuratalj dfiscriptiTe and will be used 
hereafter. 

The system thus ontlined baa in Akkadian a eet of parallel forms 
containing the eyllable ia, Thia ia is inserted after the first radical 
in the primary and the factitiTe conjugations^ but in the eausative 
and tbe passive conjugations it is placed after the respective con¬ 
jugation marks, which in such instance lose their accompanjiiig 
vowels. Accordingly, the forms are as follows: ® 


primary verb: 
factitive; 
causative' 
passive: 


i-p-ta~Ta$ 
u-p-ta-rris 
u-i-ta-pris 
*i-ii-iar-pras > 
iiiapras 


i-p-ia-Tms 
n-p~ta-rms 
u-^-iarpm& 
*irn~ia^pFa$ > 


pu-ta-rrui 

sii-ia-prus 

i-ia-prus 


Tbe function of these fomis baa not yet been determined eatis- 
factorUy. It is the purpose of the present paper to discuss this 
matter at length. 

The problem ia by no means new. It was recognized and dia- 
cnaaed by the early Asapiologists. The related Semitic languages 
suggested a reflesive-reciprocaU middle^ or passive force." But it 
was apparent froai the outset that recourse to them was of little 
help in the determmatiQn of the Akkadian usage. As a matter of 
fact, the statoment found in Delitsseh^a Gfammaiik 

{%ni ed. 1906), which embodies tbe results of the previous period 
of research, m far from satisfactoTy: ^ "Die StaiDme 13—1112* 
haben eigentlich refleiive Bedentung, doch Mast sich nicht immer 


*■ BkahaI! of Its alleged identity with the energetic mood of Arnbie grmm- 
mar. Hebrew gtimm&r baa ^ae a ** non energlcuTiL" Cf. nlao V. ChrLatiaUt 
BA NF 2. Tl TA; J, Lewy, ZA KF 2. lOfif. 

*■ B. Landtberger, NF 1. IIS-SS. Hiia term has Binoe been used by 
the Bcbooh” 

* QL again tbe current gramnuirs. 

Brockclmann, <rniftdfw 8 L. H. Gray, /nfrodiwf^ii | 335, 

M 115. oa p. 238. 

• In bia HandioSrffr&ucA aa weU m In his grammar BelLtucb mes tbo 
Boman numcniU I, TI, IIl^ IV lor the primary, fftctitlvc, causative, and 
passive ecmjugattoEL respoetively, and indicates tbe correapouding t-f<™s 

by adding the Aiwbic numeral S. 
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» , . eiE an^gesproclieiier TJnt^rsohi^ zwiselieii ihnen tuid den 
entsprechenden^ gleichzeitig gebrauchlicheii^ einJachen Sttmme 4 :i 
Il-IIIl erkennen, Dageg^n tat aJct Hkit aHen diesen BeflasiT- 
stammenj ^0? allem mit 11 2 imd 111 2^ zugleidi anch passive 
Bedeuttmg verbnndeiL^'' • 

A. TJngnad who has written the most modern grammaT of the 
Akkadian language also assumes a primary middle force {op, di. 
§ SS b}. He adds however (|g 33 S.) that this significance tended 
to disappear in the course of time^ so that in most occurrences a 
difference between the verbal forms with ia, and those without it, 
is no longer rccognizablep 

A divergent opinion on the ^-form is held by B. Landsberger^ 
Unfortunately it has never been comprehensively set forth; only a 
few of his remarks on the subject are available in print.^^ They 
are to the effect that tho f-form is used as a punctual present— 

he is going to do something." The assertion seems to be based 
on the observation that in the Code of Hammurabi the conditional 
clauses begiuniug with iwfumn ** given, supposing that," wherever 
they contain several verbSj regularly show the sequence primary 
preterit—f-form. Accordingly, then, in Landsberger^a opinion 
iprufi denotes an earlier stage of action, a later one; there¬ 

fore became preterit and ipfanu present* Finally the system 
was completed by adding ipdinras aa a future (and durative 
present) 

Most recently A. L. Oppenheim has treated the problem anew^^® 
He zoaiutaios that the f-fonn wa® first used to express emotion 
(“gefuhlsbetont"); afterward it assumed perfective force, and 
finally became a perfect proper* As will be abown, Oppenheim— 
although he was on the right track—missed the maiu point; he 

laterpretation IV 2, becaiue IV 1 has ita«lf pfiaaive 

fojrco. 

a 301* liaadaberger^e opinionji are rt-Jecied also iu 

0. Bergetrauerp Einfuhrunif iw du ^pracheti S3i 

Tbe most r£«nt translBtldP of Hamamrabi tint of W. EUerip 
{D&r Alte Ori«nf 31 3/4, ISSS], cLamu to be the drat to apply the "Landg- 
bergersefae T&JupuHJehre.'* The praetlcBl result is that the Inform u Ainiply 
translated by the pi:e:i»eiit. 

WZKM 42 (leaSj. 1-30. Thii paper is the flrat sezions attempt to 
meet the problem- 
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wAB mkled by rerUin preconceived notions p^* The problem is fitill 
uosolved. 

General ObfiervatioDB. 

The function of the ^-form can be determined only by inter¬ 
pretation and eompajisoo of relevant CKKurrenees in the texts- 
The investigation must neceasarily be carried on separately for the 
difierent periodB of the language. Thus^ the foUoTviiig remarks 
will be deliberately limited to the Old Babylonian pmod* They 
will exhaust the material pieeented by tbe Code of Hammurabi 
and will supplement it by additional evidence gathered from the 
letters and the contracts.^ 

It should be emphasised from the beginning that the ^-foroi is 
very much alive in the period concerned. Its usage can by no 
means be explained as a by-product of fashion or atyk; it is 
obviously regulated by grammatical reasons. Where lingniatics is 
confronted with fl diffcreuce of fomij it has to assume in principle 
a cortPBponding difference of function. There is of course the 
possibility that in certain phrases obsolete forms persist beside 
younger ones. Such iuBtanoe^ are* as a rule^ easily reoognizable ■ 

It {a dmQg€JOUA apply the cOmparatlT? mEthod to Auch a prohlom 
from the very iHgitiniag. Before cempAriAou can bt UAefuIr the fact* to be 
eempared mxat be preciAelj defined, both aa to nuHtning and aA to fona^ 
Before ptiblkhiaff biA inreAt^BtioiiB on the tdorna^ Oppenheim applied 
thaSr reAulta to leolate different sources in both the Code of Kanunurabi 
and the MidiUe Assyrian Law Book- WZffif 40. 181-2^0j 41. 1 30, [See 
now also Oppenheirn'A Mictrechi, 

BttAffrt, WZKM 2 (1S30). L (note !&}. H A. S.] 

In quotations the followLo^ abbreviations have been used: dJJJl ^ 
A. IJagnad, BritU dem J/uatMliti SU (Ifi^) - 

BA = Bciir&ffii rar BB ^ A. Uu^d, aq^yEoatK-Ae Brie/e 

€T i=CuntifQrm rejfg /ram Babylonia Tablelt in the British 
Museum.' ^RL BT John LtArary {T. FiBh, A’ulfrfin of the JRL 

MaiKheeter |fl, fiOO SS; 17, 106 30); Arsiu P, Kmus, Althabfflonieche 
BfieU aus dcr VQr4m*iotUehen Abteiiun^ etc. l^VAeG 35, 2 and 30, 1, 
1031/2); LIB ™ L W, Kin^, and /ajcripfidna cf ^ommurabi 

(1803/1000); MeiaenefHB. MeiBsner^ BeUrdt^e dfrBa6y|<min:Airn 

PrivaiTeeht (ISM); RT = Recueil de Travou^; Schell, Sippar£= V, ScbeB^ 
Une Soison de FcuUUi h Bippar { 100*2); T€L = Sluflle du Louvre, B^parte^ 
ment dea Aatiquit^a DrlcutaJes, Tex^rj Ctfiidi/ormj- Toll Sifr=Cb.-F. 
Jean, TfH Sifr (1031); ^ Ualteraity of Pentisylvaiiia, UniverBity 

Museum. Publkdtiom of the Be^hplonvin Stetmn: TS ^ Vorderariatmhe 
Bchriftdnkmdter^ VOS = Pule £>rien|al ^eritr. 
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they never can occupy a prommeDt place in the j^ammatical 
system of a langtiage. Tbe t-form docs so distinctly; it not only 
occnrs very frcquentljj but also under definitely marked conditions, 
its nsage^ tbereforej must be eiplained out of tbe living language 
itself. 

The fact is significant that freqaeutly tbe verbal form shifts 
from the ^-form to the primary one^ although the game action is 
indicated. A characteristic example is this: 


nu-flta 

i-ku-lu 

^r^duiUfii f 

ii-Is jTi-mi-dti-Rin-nif 
“a-Bfl mi-Bint 

ru-hi^nu-ti ^*wa-ar-ha-iafn pu- 
ur-sa-a~ma ^-hi~iz- 

zu-nu ta-hi-ra-<^^ t-ia-ag* 
(T€L YII. 43 
= 21, p. 36). 


' ^ Tbe divinators in¬ 

formed me as follows; thU is 
what they said: *Our fields, 
our old property, of which oar 
ancestors had the usufruct— 
the ridHs have dalmed them 
from us,^ Thus they informed 
me. Why did they daim from 
them the fields, their old prop¬ 
erty, of which their ancestors 
had the usufruct? Examine the 
easel and let them not daim 
from them a field, their old 
property I 


In this context the Mom apparently b not used to express a 
modification of the action itself. The forms ibi^ru, ibquru and 
ibaqq^rd evidently refer to one and the same action. The reason 
for uaing different forms must depend on their differeot position 
within the above given context. 

Other examples from letters are e* g. LIH 1 (" SS 35). 13 {15 
(aftardam : ^ ; LIH 3 36), 7: J1 (umfallii z 

?a timaZfil); LIE 26 (—BB 38). 11: IS 

The Code also presenta sneh casee; only a few can be selected 
here: 

” In citing the Code of Hannnurabl A. Unpnad'i autoEraphed text in 
" ffflitffcArif(ler O^tcisc ^flotmurapu ” (LeipFiEi IMS) ll*a beta 
need. The quotatlotu are gLveii^ howerer, aceording to paragraphs, *o that 
they may be eontroUed mI&o by Ih F. Harper'*, Tk^^ of U^mmunH 
(Chicago, 1004), For the gap the ^N'ippur tablet CTlfM V. 93—esf. A. 
Poebel, OLZ 1915. ISO ff —ia to be compared; wetiona preficrved on thia 
tablet only are cited between quoUtion Eoarti (ft g* f " 93 
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Supposing a citizeEi has de¬ 
stroyed the eye of a(iiothet) 
citizen^ they will destroy his 
eye/^ 

“ Supposing a dtizen had grain 
or silver outstanding with 
n (nother) eithsen andj without 
the permUsion of the owner of 
the grain, he took grain from 
the bam or from the threshing 
floor^ they will conviet that 
citizen of haTing taken grain 
from the bam or the threshing 
floor without the permlsaion of 
the owner of the grain and he 
will give back all the grain he 
took.” 

Here too, the verbal forma uhtappidik and both ^^fonuBj are 

replaced later on by the primary forma u^ppidu and leffm, Uqu* 
What, then, are the reasons for using now the t-form and now 
the primary form? 

The evidence can be subsumiiied under three main beads: A. The 
l-form in the fnnct]Oi:i of a tense in coordinated clauses. B. The 
^form in the fuactien of a relative tense in subordinated clauses. 
C. The f-form ae an aspect. These eubdivisions will be treated 
below in the order just indicated^ 

A. The £-foem m the FtJNcnoif of a Tense in Cooedinated 

Clauses 

I. It is a recognked fact that the (‘form regulaTly eondudea a 
aeries of euceeasive verbal clauses in the preterit.” The different 
danses are commonly connected by the particle -ma appended to 
the verbal form. 

The numerous mmma sentences of the Hammurabi Code are 
pertinent here. It should be recalled that in Akkadian svntax 
summa is not treated as a finbordinating partido; the summa ecu- 

**Cr the remirla bj lAndsbergEr and Opp«&ligim in iJie papers cited 

above. 


sum-ma a-an-Ium fudr 

Um 4h-tap-pirid 

ap-pa-du (§196), 

ium-ma a-m4iim €-li a-wi'Um 
u liiaspa^ i-nd 

Aa-Zttm sS"im i-ao na-as- 
pn-ti-tm 4 lu vfm ma~<ii-ka-mm 

i-na lu-Itifn be-el U'im t-na 
u lii ntaskautin 
i-na ^-Jea-an-nur- 

s-K-ffifl fna-EsHi 

n-io-ar (f llS), 
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truces fli^ alwa}'B cooatmed as mmti clatifics>^ They state the facts 
of the giTen case to be decided.^* 

A first group of eiamplES comprises the relatively fw sections 
where a single clause is siiBldent to state the case: §§ 0^ 7 (3nd 
verb),** 8, 21, 41 « 59, 64, 104, 121, 153, 226, 239, 257, 

258, 259, 261, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275, 276. 277. In aU 
these sections the verb is in the primary fonii+ 

In general the grammatical construction of these clauses is very 
simple. In addition to the subject and the verbal predicate there 
are involved: 

1. An object: g§ 6, 8, 21, 26, 41,“' 230, 257, 258, 259, 268, 269, 

270, 271, 272, 273, 275, 276, 277. 

2. An object preceded “ by a prepositional phrase: gg 59, 121, 

153, 226. 

3. An object followed by a dative of purpose: §g 7 (end), 

“ 88 ", 104, 261.” 

** A, Ungtiad, BA IT tlSOS 

“ After jumms Uie prettrLt Is ssusUj fcumi The prewnt tor preseiit- 
future) appears only oit ratt oeeHiloueu This examples may be Listed hertE 

L The sentence does not introduce a juridicaL case and ita puuiih- 
meat, hut merely glvte ipettiietions how a procedure might be per¬ 
formed correctly: 138^274. 

2, The ^rnnirta H«nteaca eontainB a reference to the future and La 

trsnaferred therefore to the fntura as & whole: |T1 (la t-la atu-iiia 
" which ha wants to buy"}, i 172 {o^ ium i-^ia hiHm “ in 

order to cauM her to ahatidon the house In || UT/S the dative 
of purpoae a'Wa (aee P. Keacliaker, Aetiff JiecAtt' 

urJtuadeif aus dcr El^Amama-ZHt^ aof., and 63- net* 4) i* per¬ 
haps equivalent to a similar expression. 

3 . The i^mmo sentence ia of a dl6*rent natiue. It ferma part of 
the apodoals of the main Junijtia sentence and introduee# an alternative 
verdict: f I2B {*' suppoaLng the woman's hoabaud will allow the woman 
to live^ the king will allow aim Iwa Berrant to live "). 

The ooujunctlon S Ifi marks a new begluuing. 

"The parallel verbs connected by 0. 

** The object is composite in thin ease. 

«It La essential that the cloae relatian Itetween the verb and ita object, 
as Indicated by theSr juxtapcaitlan, be not dianipted- As soon aa tho prepo* 
litioual phrase la inserted between them^ the f-form is required: li "S* Id^ 
5T, IM j also the second aeeusative eoveroed ^ Jflffijft seems to have the 
value of a preposition with following noun? I Only | S5Q offera an 
exception. 

** Hero eonsiating of an infinitive with preceding objects. 
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4* A direct object followed by an indiredi one and a dative of 
purpose: | G4* 

A second group coneiata of longer clauses with various other 
additional elements; the verb is tranefezred in consequence to the 
^-fonn. In detail there are found: 

1* Infinitives after tnn: §§ 103, 139, 311;^ after ana*, || 137, 
141, 144, 145, 148, 16S, 172, after as&um: § 151 ” 

3. Inserted relative sentences belonging to the subject: §§ 110,*^ 

150, 264; ^ or to the object: % 100. 

S. An adjective belonging to object: § 14 p^^ 

4. A genitive belonging to the object: |§ 33,106,197,196, 199^ 

200, 201, 303,='" 203,“ 204, 305, 221, 330. The genitive 
may even be contained in a pronoiamBl suffix: gg 1S4, 105* 

5. A prepositional phrase between object and verb: §§ 7,*^ 9,*^ 

16,» 35, 108/* 206,” 241. Cf* also § 109 ” 

The reasou of the shift seems to be that the additional elements are 
equivalent to a fnii sentence, go that, in a sense, the verb is pre¬ 
ceded by what amounts to another verbal fonn. 

For, as soon as the mmma seutence contains two verbs, the first 
verb is regularly in the primary form, but the second in the i-form* 
If the primary form h denoted by 1, the i-fonn by 2, the usual 
construction will be as follows: 1-ma 2.** Examples are: |§ 2, B, 
17, 23, 27, 43, 43, 48“ 56, 58, 65, " 78”, “91 ”, i06, 113, 114, 
119, 120 (twice), 133, 124, 125, 127, 133b, 142, 175, 179, 185, 
188, 209, 213, 319, 320, 334, 235, 227, 233, 240, 244, 245, 250, 
254, 267, 279. 


“ A compsLrwn wSth t 209 particuliirlj Instructive. ApparcDtlj the 

inftnitive ma is equivalent to the finite funn 

■^The LnanJtive after drta debutea tin iDtention. 

■* Therefore afterwards (d. not* ^3) t-m^ E; for the um of tha nimieniL 
here and below cf. noie g. 

«2 —a — 2, «Cf. lie, a 

*■ Here the genitive Is supplemented by a relnlJve sentence. Cf. however 
1304. 

Not* lie ahnormal 2 11 ZU L ■*£—2 fi 2_ 2 0 2. 

2 ino a. " 2 — 2 a h 

*• Between Euhject and the verb In the passive. 

In thii List have been included also inch t-fDims ns may be expl&Lned 
on objective grouudi (section CJ. 

“ On ihaU^ (prufient) eee below, p. 311 , 
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Wb^n two actions or two a«ta of actions arc regarded aa equira- 
lent to^ or as aantempoTaiy witli, each otherj they may be placed 
aide by side without any connective psxtidc. Accordinglji the 
following patterns arise: 

l — l-nm2: gg 55^ 163. 
l-nSdS—3: §| 107, 136, 148, 
l — l-fw2 — 2: g 161. 

Altematives are connected by 5 or M or without any 
change in the general construction t 

113 M l-fnfl 21 I 36. S II Jfl l-tno. 3: § 63* 

l-nm 3 H M 3: | 34611-ma 3^3: | 265. 

l-mo 2 M 3 ^ 3 : g 48 J 1-ma 2 — 2 fl Zu 3: § 248* 

3 ti lu 1-iw 2: gg 315, 318* 

Ifi 1— 3 —3i § 170. 

In a considerable number of sections three snceeaalve actions are 
involved. This situation results in the following conatructioBs: 

l-ma l^ma2 l gg 1, 35, 44> 115,145, 156, 193, 249, 378. 
l-ma 2-jfwi 3: gg 130, 333.“ 

Here again equivalents arc added aayndeticaUy and alternatives are 
introduced by u or 3 Ju “ or " which do not affect the construction i 

1-ma l-m<t 2 — 3: || 144,335. 

1-ma l-nm 2 u 2: g 53. 

1-ina 1-ma 3 w Zd 2: g 338, 
l-irtd I — 1-ftia 3 « 2: g 337* 

** In S IGS l-ma 1“2 is found* The middle for® without £ will be 
Afrcoqnted for in Mctioa A II. 

”The t-fdrm im CAtised hy the genitive belonging to the object (cf. wbove, 
fecond giroup^ figure 4). Translate perhaps ** soldiers who desert " (literally 
" soldiers of desertion^). 

*^The text of tho stela presents It muat, hnweverp be 

fiidertd aerjonsly whether il-fci-tr might not be a mistAhe for the eipectsd 
sMe-aw. The first Iwlf of the Old BabyioDiAn sign tr resembles to some 
«tent the sign 6+^ so thit pajrtLa.i haplogTEpby may have been responsible 
for the pre&ent form. 

** For is uJ- cL below pn 31 fi.—The examples If 14Sj 136^ 

are not included here; the pruoary form after a aegalLon is probably 
equivalent to the Morm^ aocordiog to section A II. 
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Also 2 inSma S-ma 2 : § 280 maj be nentaoned here.*’ 
la relatively few cases taote tbaa three actioas are concerned. 
The usual ateaae of coatianation are also employed here: 

1-ma I'ttia I'lna 3: g 339. 

1 -ma l-fTia 1 — 1-ma l-f?ia 2 : | 351. 

I-ma 1 — S « — 3-nw 3: 116T. 

Longer sentencee may be eubdivided^ however, by means of 
adverbe, or by the r^titioa of stiiama. The adverb warlta aftei^ 
wards ” is need in the following examples: 

l-ma 3 laarlea 3 u lu 3: 145. 

1 warha 2-1714 3; g 191.” 

Almost synonymous is iiw warita ** later on 
1-ma 1" — 3-ma 3 ina warka 3-ma 2; § 135. 

Similar is also vfarkHnum “subsequently”: 

1 —■ 1 — 1 wBrhdnuiTHiTia 2: | 6. 
l-iaa l-mo 1 — 1 warhanumHita 3: | 176. 
l-nta l-ma 2 trarhditufn £: g 146. 

1-ma 1" v»irLinum-m4 S-ma 2: | 155. 

The conjunction iummo, meaning in these circumstances “ and 
supposing then” (German ^'und wean dann”), appears in the 
following examples; 

l-ma 1 — 1 ^ : 149, 

1-ma 1 — 1 — X — 1 summa l~ma S: § ^53. 
l-ma 2 mmjna 1: *“ § 3E. 

1-fFui 3 — l-Tiut 2 ktmma 2-ma 1; | 30, 

l~ma2 — 2 2! §136. 

** inflntfi ii liCTE im Adverli, m the- ayntiuc sbiowfl. 

Ant icnlencc U nomlnaL 
“OTta ilrnlim cf. below p. 

“ The nw of the idTerb oft«r the lirit verb ee^mi to be due tc tba f*et 
tb*t the arrt part of the setitence u apipliaed li^r a rel&tiTc ^tenee con^ 
taintug two vezba, 

»^The form ii ihaiH tpreicnt}; cl below, Aectioa A Ill 

** The form eaDUin^ a pnmoiDiDa] sailaxi ef. below, oeetJon A IV. 

“The form li ibaiHi el below, oeetloa A Hi. 

*'”The form li irrii; cf. below, ^tion A HI, 

« Here iffaUt icemi tn be pr«*iit; Uw Mprm, Owrelore, miiEt be Uben 

u ohjoctlvft; cf.. below^ Mctiooi B. 
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In those verbal chcuns which contdn more than two Unto the 
t-form may be introduced in one of the middle Unto. The nee Of 
non-ttee of the Worm seems to affect the sense of the whole sen¬ 
tence only to a very slight degree. 

In the last-quoted instances only those cases hare been included 
where the second h^mma is not preceded by any apodosia. There 
remain to be treated certain sections beginning with which 

continue, in one sense or another^ a preceding section that has been 
terminated by a regular apodoais. The following varieties of cases 
with coaiiTilling stimma may be distinguished % 

1. The varied case It adds some new drcninstanceo to those 
given before j this Iwinma will best be translated by supposing 
then, furthermore^^ or ^'bnt supposing" (German '^und wenn 
dann, f erner; wenn aber ”) : 

Sj 3 (middle part), 13, IS, 30, 47, 53,100/^ 307, 310, 313, 
214, 353> 

3-m* 3: i§ 2 (end}, 105, 17S. 

3 warka 3: | ITS. 

3. The "counter-case”: It deala with the conveTse of the pre^ 
ceding casej ita will best be translated by "supposing on 

the other hand ” (German " wenn dagegeu "): 

3: §§ 11, 33, 37/* 46,101,105, 115,118,141 (end), 149, 152, 
164, 169, 174,189, 330, 231, 232. 

2 — 2: § 10. 

2uJfl2: I 266. 

2-im 3: gg 31, 103/^ 132. 

3 fcarka 2 : §| 19,173. 

As can be seen from the evidence quoted, aU verbal forms in such 
senteucea are i-fonns.*^ 

If indeed, as stated above, the f-fonn concludes series of verbal 
dausee which are commonly connected by the particle -#na, the 
question arises whether or not the /-form is reconcilable with this 
particle. 

The preceding lecti&n is preBerved In UMBS F. flO. 

" Tliis caM la K HpeciAl one» becauM th* preeediag Mction (I contatni 
jt prohibition, not the natsal iummo 

** The Urst f-form may be explained here li* ohiectivti ef. below, p. 310 ff. 

“ E^eeptionfi vrUl be tsplained beJow, fiectlona A U to 
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Ad eiamiDation of the Code shows that ^ma actually occurs after 
f-forms. Three occurrences merit particular atteDtioD i 


ium-ma as-ia-at a-m-lim ia 
t-M hit Or-wi-lim 
fl-RS wa-^e^m pa-ni~SG is-iorha- 
an~nm i-m-ah-M-il 

6i-2a ii-2flH3p-paHiA mn-z^ u- 
14X). 

him-ma fi'^u-raHini'ma 
fcini-iw u &i-iU i-ir-ri-iS , , , 
(&30). 

sum-ma a-wi-lum ^y-d it-tn- 
ra-aw-oia ai-ia-zu i^-sa-6^i 

(1136). 


Supposing a dtiKeii^s wife 
who ha$ 1^0 Imag ia his 
house resoWes to leaTe and (for 
tim purpose) embezzles the 
houEe-keeping money, negleeta 
her houeoj dlagtaeee her hus¬ 
band , , 

"^ and suppc^iug he has come 
bade and demaDda hia field, his 
garden and hia house . . . 

and Eupposing this dtisen 
has come back and proceeds to 
take hia wife 


In these three c^ccurreneea alone the action recorded ia aubaequent 
to that eipreased by the ( form. ChaTacteristically enough the 
tense used la the present-future. 

In all other occurrences of a t-iorm with -mtt, a second f-form 
follows^ the actions eoneerned are considered as contemporaneous, 
ns different eonsequeneea of identical facta. The elements which 
connect the two actiona may be recorded a$ foliowa: 

“ accordingly §§ % 37, 105> U% 17S, IDl, 333, 
“consequently": g§ 135^ 167, 306, 

“in so doing"; gg 130, 155. 

“but":” |g 16,31, 57, lOfi. 


if, then, the particle -mm has one of these meanings^ it h well 
reconcilable with the f-form. When placed, however, after this 
form, it never has the meaning “ and subsequentlj, afterwards*" 
The evidence of the Code may be supplemented by a particnlarlv 
significant usage in the letters. The f^fonn is very frequently pre^ 
ceded by the adverbs unutniRm or iRottna. The role of uRumiiira is 
very dearly shown in the following passage: 


-•TUi* coniwtatbii deptoda mtisr oa Uw negation which n^ompaaie* 
onf of the two verb* Cif 1**. 6T, lOOj or the negative me^Lnc of the verb 
itself (I 31J, ^ 
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raWt™** 

awii qastim *a-na eqUUm^-* 
hi-n^-hu-tim ^at-ru-da-ak-kum 
*icflrA» ma-aA-tvJfcti-itu 
hu~ma awilam ia-pu~ 
la ^a-at~tam i-na Sippar^ 
Vflrrfw™* ta-ftt-iw-wv iti-bu 
a^-^u-nu ta-az-zi-za-ma 
m-li-e Sa a-na eglim^ M-fts- 
Urn ^H-ri-'id-du-u ^*a~na cqlim 
^ha-tim u~ki^in~nu a-m 
eqlim i-n-id-dw-u 

^^a-na eprim te~si~ha . 

*^a-nu^m-ma fiaA-6i™* sa zqlam 

... ^ V 

fia ma-ah-ri-ku-nu at-far-dam 
^*a-na pi i-si^h-iim in nk-ti- 
in^nu-hi-nu-H-im ^- 

{TCL VII. 11 
^RA 311, p. 111)^ 


"Last year, I sent you the 
mitbifs of the archer eo that 
they might receive fields. Eight 
months they stayed before you; 
blit you did not Sfltirfy one 
(single) man. 

This year, all the servants 
stayed at Sippar. And yon re¬ 
mained inactive; and, there¬ 
fore^ those people who are in 
line to receiv'e a field they ap¬ 
pointed to receive a field. Those 
who are not in line to receive 
a fields yoo shall have to aup- 

port-.i i * * I ».-i-.--ii + 

And noWj I have send before 
yon the roA^bus who should re¬ 
ceive a field. According to the 
tenor of the docuinenta which 
one has granted to them^ let 
them receive a field I 


The above passage consists of three different parts which are 
sharply separated from each other by means of adverbs. The first 
two parts, beginning with "last year” and "this year” respec- 
tively^ report on what happened in the past. They give an account 
which m without immediate significance, (rramniatically, the verbal 
forms are escluaivelj derived from f-iess stems. The third part^ 
however, iutroducsed by " and now,” turna to the aelual htisiness, 
for which the preceding fads have merely been an introduetion; 
it states the reanltant measures* This is no longer a narration, 
it is an announcement. 

As a matter of fact^ sentence beginning with anummu contain 
regularly a f-form. Eiamples are so numerous that it is sufiBcient 
to refer to the freqnently repeated seoteneca anamirafl Z offar- 
dakhum " and now, I have sent to you X ” and anumma Z fuppi 
ustubiJakkum “ and now, I caused X to bring you my letter/* 

WTieo two verbs are involved, the construction, as before, preaeute 
the {^mbinittion; 
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Hr XVI. 189 (=BB9), 

11 ff.; 15 (=BJB53)>4ff.; OE lILS.4ff.; 80. 

2 1 ; TOL Vll. 9-10 f.; 41,12 ff.; 51.14 ff.; TCL XVlI. 
83^5£r. (with anumma).^ 

CT VI. 27 b (— BE 220) . 20 ff.; VS TII. 203 (— BB 260). 
22 ff.| LTC VII. 68.13 ff. (with imnna). 


The meaning of this anumma is not merely temporal. It poinhi 
to preceding events and indicates that the action which is now 
introduced was infLuenced by^ and resulted from^ these preceding 
events‘or actions. The very closely related seems more to 

emphasize the temporal element.*® Both adverbs may open the 
letter; the preliminaries are then omitted* because the assxunption 
i$ that they are lamiliar to both the writer and the addressee. 

There are also cases where the first sentence of a letter contains 
a i-form without a preceding adverb. In such acnieneea no pre- 
liminaries are touched upon. E, g.: 


*(ia^jn *iup-pa- 

um X Z *^£s-tGrM-lam 

{CT VL 23a = BB109). 
^pi^ium ia Bi-na-a*“ 

K-ir "mu^ ndr Edin-nfi 
gii-um-mu-m (TCL YII. 19 
^RA 2i, p. 18). 


“ concerning Mnhaddltnm* I 
have canaed X* T and Z to 
bring yon a letter.” 

“the breach (in the embank¬ 
ment) of Bina has been re¬ 
paired. The water has com¬ 
pletely been returned to the 
Edinna canal 


Such abbreviated statements may convey the idea of urgentj sut^ 
prising or even alaming news.*^ 

Here once more the combination l-ma 2 is possible: 


L is read prclabl^ ui-fa 

‘■As to the eamblUEtion uira'cmm-ma sfpardam which la foiuid in most 
of these piawgea, it miiBt be Mid that the termioetive ywooram U at 
tne^cted bj af|at-dam; cf. B. Luidfihergerj jZA NT L 

••Til# first ssrb, £n this cmc, Li nwdc up itMlt from tifo asTndstifl Terbs: 

sp-m-n. “ I iw«tig»t#d throu^h^uL" Ci. th# pass^ss listed 

in Ujlg;aAd’s BaittlfUiaehe Briefs p. 400. 

-Th# Tirtu^iy «*- « *• #*pjpn#tipnf 

cf» Ton 5 (m^, Zd JTF 7.148.^^, L, Oppenhelm, WZZ3[ 43 . 7 |. 

!“ 1'*®**^“* pmious letters, only tho l&st part 

snth the Mona i« giirea ss tho most signiflMat one. 
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ta-ai-pip-ra~am ^*a-na JT « 
¥ ^^u-da-an-ni-nam-mu as-tap- 
(TCL YlL 19 ^EA 
31^ p. IS). 

^35 SE.GUE *."fl-na Z 

*0-ri-%b-7na ^am-ia-donad {VS 
XVL lfi7—Kraus II. p. 61). 


^'wliat ycu wrote me, od X 
and Y I impressed it strongly 
and hsTe written it (to them)*^ 

” witli 35 guT of barley 
I reimborBed X and have meas¬ 
ured {it} out ■ ^ 


Not every letter necessarily contalua such distinct annoiuice- 
meats. Bat wherever pest actions are related, they culminate in a 
i-form: 


'*5 hqH kaspam an-ni-^ki-a-am 

{VS 

XVL 48 — Kraus L p. 29). 

iq-bi^-am-ma 
5i {-ri-im-iii-ina 
{TCL I. 39—BE 143). 

*Z ^ iap-pi- 

$^su ^il-hi-ra-um-ma 
^-^rt-iTrt ^ ^. J nunam 
el-qi-e-ma *is-ha-tu-hi-Tna 
ia-lu^ht (CT IT.3?d = SS 
156). 

It can be seen even from the foregoing evidence that the f-fono 
appears to have a distinct place within the tense system of AJdcadian. 
Any attempt to determine this place more exacUj has to take into 
particidar consideration the rektionsbip of the ^fom to the other 
tense^^ It has already been eaidj that this form terminates series 
of aiinple preterits (p. 302 ff.) and may be followed by forms of the 
present^fntnre (p, 30S), It shows^ furthermore, some affinity with 
the permansive. For the inform immediately before the permmnsive 
compare e. g.: 

*fi{dr Z] ka^lu-^ U-t^^eh-fi ” The whole X canal has been 
*RdtYid^lhir^-^ai-malLlH dug, (bat) the T canal has 
5 = EB 44) . not (yet) been dug out." 

BKR kigaUam .. . HI- ''Ho took away^ 5 SAK 

”Tbe term! native udennitt^pt ie duo once more to attraction; cf. p. 310, 
note 56^ 

** Of. below fection C. 


Here I discovered 5 shekel of 
silver (that they were credited) 
and have paid (them)"^ 
"Thus he epoke to me and I 
took pity on him and have 
released him 

"X ^. was later than 
Ms companions and from the 
hand of the assistant ........ 

he received 1 fish, but they 
seized him and detained him 
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b<t-al~f>ui i-te'purvi *#u-A4S^r-iu 
MXr x^EAM *i-m Iwfc-Ji 
ib (CT VL87b = BB 829). 


buildlng'lot aitd has built (on 
it); hU assiatant for x years 
has been lining there 


And for the ^-fortii immediately after a permauaiTe: 


ni^i {TCL L 23 = BB 129). 

«*ttt fBfl^J-rviri * 4 -^ 
a-am a-hi o-iei*tifn 
a~na ‘vx-teAr-di {F«S XVI. 
2 u Eraua II. p. 99). 


“ I am hungry and the eold has 
weakened me 

“When I came from before 
yon, the principal’s brother was 
dead and, therefore, I hare 
moved to (the city of) X ”, 


Instances of t-forms in parallelism to nominal sentencea are of 
the same nature: 


*X Y *fl«iA-fvjfcu-nti 


a-nv.-vm-ma Z **ii'ipa-c-i*e- 
am-ma {TCL Vll. 

41 —EA 21, p. 34). 

*^htia^ma ii-sa-am 
lOfla-ale him-ma ma-ah-^n-ku- 
[aw] {CT XXIX. 33“= BB 
131). 


“ X and T (are) before yon ” 
and 

“ and now I have ordered and 
sent Z 

“whether he took the porae 
and has gone, or is before 
you ”. 


On the basis of aU this evidence, the assumption is jnstified that 
it is the function of the Inform—or at least one of its functions^ 
to link the past to the present; that it denotes the action which has 
just been performed and still affects the situation. The best ren¬ 
dering, then, is (wherever possible) by the English perfect “ some¬ 
one has done something," “ something has happened," “ something 
has been done.” By this translation the f-form is kept apart from 
the primary preterit which contains a mere statement and refers to 
an action as a past fact; “ somebody did something.” It is differ¬ 
entiated also from the permansive which denotes a state or condition 
without indicating any connection with prerions actions; “some¬ 
one or something is in such and such a state." 

The forgoing discnssion has daUberately simplified the problem 

**" Vafortuusttly, Englioh luaga do^ not always aaartlan auck formal 
dlffereatiation in a itrkt agreement wllh AklcadJan} hut n-.-p pi.'ni.l de- 
porturea ol this kind will not. It l» hoped, distract die reader unduly. 
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by a seeming disregard of contradictory examples. Tbeae excep¬ 
tions ” mnat now be gronped^ in order to show that tboy oonatitijte 
departures whidi are coDsiatent within themseWea. Tbe general 
statement given under I mast be supplemented by three additional 
observations presented under 11, and lY* 

IT* The use or non-nse of the i-fonn in some cases depends on 
whether or not the verb is combuied with a negation. The clearest 
Instances from the Hammurabi Code are the following: 


him~ma a-widum i-Au- 

utTiidm a-m murti^Sa 
td-di^n-ma mdrF^ 

a i«). 


Supposing a citissen had mar¬ 
ried a naditum and she gave her 
maid-servant to her husband 
and she has bom children” 


$B against: 


sum^a. la 

(1147). 

ar-nUTn Jcdb-iam ^ 
i-na ap-lu-iim nii-sa-hv-im a-na 
it-ha 4 am 


** Supposing^ however, she did 
not bear children/' 

“ Supposing, however* he (i- e. 
the Bon) has committed against 
bis father a grave offense, suffi¬ 
cient to remove hini from 
sonsbip ” 


compared with: 

him-ma mdrum ar-mm kdb' “Suppoeing the sou did not 
iam h. i-na nasa-ki- conunit a grave offense, snffi- 

im ta vi-tom (| XdS). cient to removB him from son- 

ship " 


t-iM jup-pi-ifit Sa 
im ipa-af-ta-rd £-jna e-Ii'ia fa- 
bn na-da-nam ii-far-ji-im-ma 
ma-fa tfs-^am-jvsi 

(I m- 


Supposing) in the document 
which he had written for her 
he granted her the right of 
giving her property to whom¬ 
soever she pleases and has put 
at her disposal whatsoever ehe 
might choose ” 


compared with: 


i~nn fup-pi-im ia H-td-ru-U-im 
€~ma er-U-sa fa-bu 
no-da-nam In ii-inr-§iHm-^ma 
3 


Supposing) in the document 
which be had written for her 
he did not grant her the right 
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ma^la la u-Sa-am-zwii 

{%m- 


of giving her property to 
whoinsoeveT she pleases apd 
did not put at her disposal 
whatsoever she might choose/' 


Finally* but not so closely parallel: 

a-ttfl ir-fe-rfi-flHMnSii ‘^(Supposing) he has brought 

him (he. the fugitive) back 
to hie master " 


as against; 

a-mi la ir-di-a-am {Snpposing) she did not bring 

109 ), (tlierOj L e., the outlaws) to the 

palace” 

The problem is not eo simple, however, eib to justify the unqnali- 
fied aasertion that every negation requires the use of the simple 
form instead of an eipeetcd ^forin. There are aetnally instances 
of f-formfi after a negation; e+ g+* with a form of irabdluin that 
occurred in one of the above cited passages: 


di-ift td-ifi-ntr-suw u li-ii M 
i~na maA-rf-sti-ttu irsa-mu Ifl 
ii-ha-lam hu-ul-qi 4 m-ma 

Ifljn (g 10 ) i of. § 11 . 


Sup]>osiDg the purchaser has 
not produced the seller who 
sold (it) to him and the wit¬ 
nesses in whoec presence he 
purchased (it) l but the owner 
of the lost property hm pro¬ 
duced witnesses who identify 
the lost property.” 


It would be suggestive to explain the difference by a two-fold 
meaning of the negation. The negation may express the non¬ 
performance of an action^ i. e. state a negative fact (" fail to do 
something”). This is the case in the fir&t four examples. On the 
other hand, it may indicate the negative effect of an action which 
hos been performed without success ("prove unable to do some¬ 
thing”)^ This is the case in the latter example^ 

This difference seems to account for sevenil odditional passages^ 
For nou-performance see §§ 26 (lo (Ja (e-Jtu-up), 

"93” (k u-iu-ur)^ 109 (lo ir-di^-am)^ 12S (k 


** The negative expteul'dii] denaten an acLidn 'whiefa nhoiitd properly Jmvt 
bm placed before the preceding verb, had it actually been perfcTined. It 
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131 (ta ■** Furthermore, in %% 145, 15G and 27S tte 

primarj form witli the negation occurs between another primary 
form and a t-torml it i$ imposaible, however, to decide whether 
without the negation the aucceseion 1-ma l-ma 2 or l-ma 2-ma 2 
woold be legitimate.™ 

For negative effect aee g§ 2j 3 and 12T (la lil-iMft)* IBS 
(la ^ 109 (Id 

lam),™ 178 {!a uMi-ib-hu), 2B3 (ia us-U-is-hi).^^ 

The ^form of the " connter-caae (cf* above^ p- 000) is not 
inhueneed by the presence of the negation ■ 23 (la if-ifl-as-6a-al ), 

46 (ia ini-ta~har}j 174 (ia iMa-la-ad), 189 (la ui-la-Awu). In 
all these oases the corresponding positive I-form preccdeSp 

Principally* the same conditions obtain in the letters- It has 
been shown before ( p. 308 ££) that in the letters the main annonoco 
ment is given in the i-form. If it ia negative, however, it appears 
in the primary form: 

'^as-him kipdi emim ne^meAi- "About sending the wool o£ 
ti-hi *a-na *^«-6n-Ii int the goats, his tai, to Babylon 

may be translated; Supposing a eitiun took m wife without hAvIng made 
a contract/' 

The eltuation it aiinUaT> gramme I icaily, to that of the preceding coa^: 
** Supposing the wife of n cltisen—her bti^biLnd accuBeH her without her 
being found sleeping' with another man/' 

” For both of them see aboveH p. S04 ff. 

*^The differerwre btiwten I J32 iffopbof) and ! 131 (P iffabit) If 
Very instructive. In £ 13L the negative fact i* stressed: the husband has 
no reason to suspect his wife. In S 132, however, in Attempt at catebmg 
her is implied. Tli« pltnation may belt be expressed by rendering: 
” Supposing the wife of a eftiren—^the Anger haa been pointed at her be- 
eanse of another man, but it wns not possible to seite her sleeping with 
another nmn.’^ 

•• In 12&5 probably a has been omitted crroneciiiflly before the 
verhal form. 

**'T|iS teriui native ia cansed! by the following ijr-di-a-ain. I do not feel 
that tho section has hitherto been interpreted correctly; in my opinion 
the jr lor hart] (iiifil) implies a circumstance which makes the arrest of 
the Outlaws either imperalive or more feasible. The negation In 
then, means rather she prevented the arrest.” The section indicts the 
Os an accomplice, a fact which account# for the aevere punishinent. 

It is not merely aceidontal that most of these forme are derived from 
the factitive or the causative. They arc more approprinto to express on 
Effect. 
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^^aS-t^x-na-np-pa-ar-ma 
evisiin u- 

Jii-6t-iaf7» {LIM 55 = 5-0 3^)* 
ii“Ul i'-5ij-fl^-5[i'tnffl] 

^ ^u-til ii-di-nn-ni-ik- [H-ifn] 
(Scheil, SippuTt p- 105 =*55 
175). 

An mstnictive alteratioD between 
able in the following passages ^ 

J-f7iaH33^ ^gi-ir-Tu-um 4-iil 
im-igii-tii-nia M-til al-Ii-tl 

XXXIII. 22^3B 147). 

ru 1 iigluin kaspum ^*mv- 
im-T^ix -u-id ^-ud-dii-wn (FS 
XVT. S ■=-Kraus I, p, 43). 

•an-dn-ra-^ir-w li-nl is^iit-tin 
biii^'-six ift-ia-In-oi-li 
{VS XYL 80 —Ki^nfl I, p. 
47). 


1 hs^e written repeatedly; hnt 
he failed to send the wool of 
the gontSj his 

There u no grain; therefore 
they did not give yon (f.) any " 


primary and f-form ia obeerr- 

“ The journey to Imar did not 
take place* I did not go 
(there). To Bitana I ha^e 
trayeled.^ 

^^They do not act; they have 
postponed it; no single shekel 
of siif er was collected.” 

Her master who has control 
over her he did not 

eSeot her rdease^ in hifl house 
he has held her " 


In numerous eases the inuiiflifl of the positive phrase is replaced 
by adi inojinn ul ^*not yet”; it is construed exdusively with the 
primary form. E. g.: 

flJ-pw^Ta- ** As yet 1 have not written to 
ak-ki {78 XVL64«KTnua you.” 

1 , p. 18 ). 


The explanation is near at hand; according to the definition 
giveii above (seetioa I) the i-form implies some extension in time. 
A negative action^ however, cannot have any extension* Therefore, 
the negation (wbere it has ita full denying force) is iocompatible 
with the i-fOTxn. 

ni. There are several verbs which—owing presumably to their 
specific meaning—do not show the (-form where it is expected- 
At the same time they ere in the present instead of in the preterit. 


Tht lonn w m the presait. 
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First of flU basum belongs hert, E. g. I 


hiien-ma o-iiti-lum Jim! 

(§151). 

irint-mei i-n* 6iit-sti ea porfa- 
ri-im i^ha-ai-H (§ 33). 


” Supposizi^ aow this citizen is 
in debt before he takes this 
wornan/^ 

“And flupposiag there ejista 
(sufficient) tanBtmi in hia 
house.” 


From the letters; 

Aa-ol-fti-um *ia 

X ........ T 

ii-i {LIE 89 — BB 69). 

jii-tt ‘41 si-iti ia iMca-n-fini 

(ilH 11-=5B 31). 

*)nii-/a*o-ftu *a-nxi-^m-ma 'i-na 

XXlX.lC = BS9n- 


" The fngitire servants of X.. 
we in Y.” 

“The people who accepted a 
bribe and witnesses who know 
of these thinge are present ” 

“ A pestilence rages now in the 
city.” 


There does not eiiit a single passage where a f-form of iflJiim 
might occur. When snch a form is considered necessary, gram- 
msticolly or stylistically, the conatmetion ahifts to “ cause 

to eilrt” ” or to noimm " be brought to existence.” ” 

Of the same type arc isfim " hare ” (g§ 61, “ 89 ", “ 96 ”, lT6a ; 
LIB S. 9i li- 4); ^ able” (g|28, 29, 64, 266; VS XVL 

4 12); tdtim "know" (TS Xn.4.11); eriawm “demand” 
(’§ 30)'; Aiatum “ search " (§ 186>.” Perhaps also ttihum “ leave 

(a rest)” (§61). . , ^ ^ 

It is their imperfective aspect that ties these verba together. 
They denote conditions which remain unchanged, have no recogim- 
ablc beginning and end. Therefore, they are incapable of expressing 
an action which has occuired and which induencea the present. The 
exception, then, is merely apparent and confirms the interpretation 
of the (‘form which has been given above. 

lY. The f-form, to a large extent, is irreconcilable with dative 

f i 42, 49, 62, 144, S59, f i 48, WO, 152, 200. 

**Ct. M. David, Dit ,4do^'li«* m ollio^idoaiivAr* Steht 2Sff. 
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suffixes. Hore exactly: wbea to a third pereoD the suffixes -swin, 
~5im etc. arc affixed, the (‘form is replaced by the primary fonii 
etc. The tact is most appareut in: 

a-tDi*iutn fcaspam it-li ** Supposing a citizen took 
/atniarrim ti-gi-mfl eqel ip-k- money from a famtarmm, and 

tint .fl-uo temltflmm gives to the ieijftfcarrwm a culti- 

id-di'-tn.^ated field (and) tells him: 

tg-ti-sum (§ 49, ef. § 66), .....^ ” 


as contr^t^ with: 


sufn-Jii^ a-uri-IfiJtt hit ^- 

ftti-'iwi ti-it-TiiF/i iif’- 

ha^UiJn id-di-in-mn a-6i murtim 
fn^r^L iS-tii 

iq-ta-hi (§ IGO; tL §g 9 , 

142, 159, 161, 168, 170, 171, 
192, 282). 


Supposing a citben bromgM 
a present to the hoiis^ of his 
fatiier-in^law and gave a fer- 
but the ghVs father 
said: ^ I shall not give you my 
daughter/ 


Otlier exampLea from the Code are: (§ 172),'® 

ip-qi-zum (§253), (§§ 1S2, 183)/^ ii-ru-nq-M4m 

(§1 180, 181, 182/* 183, 184), all of them in pojiitioiis ^rhere 
l-forms are expected. The only esception is ut-ie4r-him (§| 163, 
164 ) instead of the expected tS-^e-ir-^um; the question might 
raised whether the irregularity arisea from the fact that the first 
radical of the root under discussion hi; in pronunciation the two 
forms must hare been almost identical. 

In the letters, there m not much opporttmity for such combina- 
tionSj aioee, for the most part, actions of a third person in their 
bearing on the writer (let person) or the addressee (2nd person) 
arc reported/^ 

A noteworthy instance seems to be (TCZr 1. 

18 “ ^5 210 L 28); the ei^pected Worni is avoided probably be¬ 
cause of the double suffix which la appended. 


Tbe dircet diecourise is obs ittcd here. 

** Tht [arm li preceded by tbe negation wbicb b iufficient to proTept a 
t4orffl. 

Tbe flm of tbe two occarrenccs with ne^alloa. 

All three pwsMgia contain n. negntion; the same U true of | 184, The 
Temaiaing t 183, howevErp shows a plain 

^•Cast* like a-fc-ro-al-ltiJw {BA 11^ p. ST3 = HB 100. 10J and ni ldr-itff- 
ak-iiu.m tC7r XXX111. 20 ^ BB 171. 19J art merely orthogrmpbie. 
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A few peaaages nmst be added, where not the dative suffix, bun 
the accusative suffix seema to have impeded the f-foim; i^ru-iw-xu 
(I 99”), id-ndt-ts-ai (§ 134),“ i-qi-^p^su {§ 253),” 4-ra-ak-ki-fU 
(I 253), li-Ai-frti'au (§ 112), But there is a laj^e number of forms 
where the accusative suffix had no such efEect, 

An explanation of the fact referred to in this section cannot be 
offeretl in tbe present stage of the discussion, but will be given 
later*** 

V. The observations on the t-form as a tense may be supple- 
mented by tbe statement that it frequently occurs in the imperative, 
in the proliibitive (its opposite), and in the precative (closely 
related to both}.” The fact may be exemplified by the following 
passages: 

aitJrp^nrattam so Ziorsowi** 

*»o-dt Urim^ “mi-ig-ii'-sa u-JU- 
uh. “Aa-mt-so ”su-(c- 

ffe-iVii {LIS 4 —SB 43), 

”1 qa seam -"la fu-ws-ta- 

Jo-po-at {TOL I, 35 SB 

19Z). 

^ li.is-tO'oJ {CT IV, 

19a = SB 228). 

In this posiUon, the use of the f-fnrm is not obligatory. It 
seems to lav stress ou the request or the prohibition. This can 
easily be accounted for by the aorist-lite character of the t-pnterit. 
The forms under diecnsaion, when derived from the (-form, aignify, 
as. it were, that the request is already as good as fulfilled, and thus 
seFve to impart to them greater emphasis. 


** The Euphrules from Larsam 
to TJr, its m. remove, itg h. 
carry away^ and put it in good 
shape! " 

A giBgle flila of grain , ^ * 
let not toueh thorn! " 

“ Let mj lord nsk X,” 


B. Tn^ i-roEM ik the FijXCtiok ot a Eelative in 

St;^oBi>LNATEii Clauses 


In dependent clauses the occurrence or non-occurrence of the 
(.form is generally governed by the same mleg as in main clauaeg. 


** Here the prcctding negmliea may bt respocijihle. 

intervEDfea between thia amJ tJse following form, 

Cf. belowp Ph SS 2 . . . l a t i. ■ 

usage 0 ( the l-fons has been empbasiMd by A, L* Oppnmeiin* 

WZKM 42, 23, IT L 
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There are^ howeTexj some specific coBditions limited to Bubordinate 
daiisc$ which result in a uaage and a meamog of the ^-fonn which 
are not eacoimtered in main dauses- 
Bather freqnently;, especially in lett™, the i-fonn is found in a 
dependent daiise of which the coTTesponding main danse epecifies 
a future eTent^ a requestj or a prohibitiO]:i. In these circumstances^ 
the (-form is nnmlstakably a means of indicating the consecatm 
temponim and denotes the future perfect, Examples \ 


a. Future in the main clause: 

fa L^-^AHib-^u-ma tt- 

ta-al-Jcu i-U-la-cJc (§ 30). 


mdrP^-sa ur-fa-nJ-tw-w 
fcvnia 

ap-h'm H-ie-en i-na-ad-di-nu- 
^-im-rna .... (§l3'^'). 

wa-^r-ia a-na mm- 

iim ii-da-aUrt* * ^ , gi-il-ii 
fl-hu-um td-dt-ttti-fum i-Zt-gi- 
ma ...... (§ 1S5^ cf. i6S^ 

l&T, 1^0, 171, 1T8, 179, 180, 
181,182,183> 184). 

b. Imperative in the tnain clause: 

#wp“pi te-M-fe-mu-ii 
haspam ar-hf-tf t-dC- 
in {CT XXIX. ^l^ EE 2D4)* 

*i-iia njTiinaaiin™ Sa fd-li-A:a 

{LIEU — BE 

^^iSAu ndram m-a-H t^eh-U- 
rti-il ^^H-ip-ra-am sa ai-pu-rd- 
kum ^*[ff]-pti-tw {LIE 5—BB 
44). 


“ He who will have bad (the 
parcel) and will have fulfilled 
the feudal obligations (resting 
on it) j that one alone shall con¬ 
tinue to do BO/^ 

“ after she will have raised her 
children, ........... they 

shall give her a portion corre¬ 
sponding to that of one son 

and 

after the father will have 

passed away, . he 

shall take the present that the 
father had given him and 


” As soon as you wOl have 
heard my letter, give quickly 
10 shekels of silver^^ 

** When they will have reached 
you, with the troups under 
your command make contact 
with the (additional) troups 
aud." 

“ after yon will have dug that 
canalj do the work about which 
1 wrote yoUp*^ 
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Pi^atlTe in tlie main datlSfi - 


am~ia hi-ma ^^ia ta-ap-lor^si '' soon 83 yon will have seen 

*^ma-as-ka~nam lu-na-di {CT the mRid-servant, .. 

XXTX.33 —131)* 


d- ProhibitiTe in the maiii claused 

ag-ra-ka a-h-Jtam sFam 

miitl gi {TOL I. 

27 = EB 15T). 


the matter will not have 
pleased you^ let him not touch 
(even) a half flila iiutil I 
aTTive*^* 


Another set of occurrences is in dependent clansea which precede 
a main dause in the preterit* Here too the f-form espressea ^e 
conseentio tempomm; this tinie however, owing to the following 
preterit, it assumes the force of a past perfect* Examplea: 


jtim-mo i~na ugarim 

uU-ti-a-nim ia-an-nu ga-ma- 
ar-tim i-na afewllifa i^-tswlA- 
rS'wfW ejitni id-^ 

di-tna sqlam iw-fo-ifi-ti 

(I 5 B)* 

■i-Fiii-fB# , -. *. 

T... 

fe]« -u^if wa-as-ha-ku {OT 

XXIX- 2? —BB2U)* 

da^ba-hu &u-u I'-nu pu- 
uh-ri tii-ft-tV-rri “’o-Pd &if ^In- 
a-na fetinir-rr 
{€T IY.1 = BB 038). 


Supposing a herdaman drove 
the sheep into the fields and 
has pfl3tured the sheep in a 
fields after the sheep had gone 
home from the fields and a 
Jt. g** had been displayed from 
the gate *****...” 

When I had bestowed . ^ * 

a field on them (f^), I did not 
stay any longer/* 

After this dispute had been 
argued out in the assembly, 
they took them to the temple 
of Y. to administer the oath" 


To anm up, it can be stated, that the ^-fonn as a mesHs of 
denoting the conseentio temponim refers to the action which, seen 
from the speaker*s point of view, has just been performed and ii 
still of actual interest. If the main sentence is in the past 
(preterit), the inform denotes the past perfect; if, on the other 
hand, it is in the future, the future perfect. It is ohvioM that thk 
accords with the interpretation of the (-form as an aoiist, as it is 
given in section __ 

**FQr Lnterpretation ef. W. EilErt, BU Get€U€MMftU Oh^mmum^it 25, 


note L 

■" Cf. ais* Ar L- Oppentielni, WZKM 42, 211« 









C. The i-FOsM as an Aspect 

AccordiDg to the previous discuBsiDna the t-torm an aorist4ite 
preterit of the basic verb. It ia used, tben^ aa a teu&e Aod does not 
modify the action which the verb denotes. This, however^ is not 
the only possible meaning of the i-form^ Two facta have been 
disregarded so far: (1) that abo present forms -with maerted i 
exist; (S) that t-iormB frequently ahow a speciali^ meardng of 
the given verb. The two facts lead to the conclusion that the 
i-fonn may also have an objective value. 

The Code of Hammiirabi contains a small number of present 
forme with inserted L They may be listed bere^** 

i-ic-eUi §§ 36, 3?, ^"70/" 113, 116, 177. 

g§ 14^, 149, 191 (twice). 
i-iah-ba-dl g§ 2 (twii^), 26, 41, 159. 

20, 103, 130, 227, 249. 
m-ia-m^-^h-ha-aT ^ 145. 
it-ia-an-dUin g§ 117, 113.“ 

Snob presents have also corresponding preterits which must be kept 
apart from the mucb more numerous aorists with L 

In the Code occur: 

lif-fd-Ja-uk § 193; cf. also the frequent oceuirenee^ of the 
phrase a-tia M-im-tim || 12, 162, 163, 167, 179 

or g§ 165, 166, 167, 170, 171, 173, 179, 180, 181, 

182,133,184.^^ 

§g 46,43,112. 
g 146.” 

“Eicept for tHe two laAt-named forms^ i.U ocouir^ncet are in the 
npodoAU. 

** Kormall j these form* are characterised as presents by the doublbig of 
their middle radicmli. In iffandin the donhUng ia replaced by naaalizatioUp 
aa II UAiial in Babylonian. The lack of doubling renders it doubtful 
whether ii-fa-bo-df In I 136 can alao t* Hated here. A* n matter of fact, 
Vugnad, J7aiHDiurab« 11, p. 160, Ukee it as a future- but in Lhat 

cai^ if-^a-ah^ba vi ebonld have bwn expected The context abows that the 
former huBband urtnally dew* not get bnek his wit*. Accordingly, only the 
Lutentiou or the attempt con be enri^ged^ 

The f-fonn in ilik-in {Mafah can be taken only ^ aoriet on atwiint of 
Uikhi. 

**Ungiuid, Eammurob^ Oc«fr II, 146. conaiden an emendation to «J- 
in my opinion would be preEerable. 
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It may happen by chance that only preterital forms are attested. 
If 60, their pertinence ia reTsaled only by the meaning of the form. 
Such examples are: 

ih-torbo-al “ he deprived " § 34. 

“ he guided {on the right path)” epilogue XXVr 
38 (cf. prologue V Ifij epilogue XXiVr 62, 73; XXVr 33, 
77, 87;XXVIIrl7), 

il-te-qi “ he took away, out ” |§ 34 {twice), 105. 
im-ffl-yar “ he (she) agreed ” § 57.** 

“ he sent (him) on a campaign ” 133. 

The letters aud contracts yield additional material. As eiemples 
there may he cited the following present forma: 

TOdj I. 25. 5, 16. 

U-ia-ba-as CT VI. 40a, 12; CT VIII. 15c. 13, 
it-ia-ai-isti^ Meissner 97. 19, 
tt-f Tell Sifr 43, 8. 

VS Vni. 73. 20. 

According to the character of the doeumente, preterit forma are 
mcch more frequent, but recognizable only by their specialized 
meaning. B. g.: 

worum 13“ carry away ” (sec below, p. 328), 
kaldqum 13“ escape” (see below, p. 32«>. 
maganim I 2 “ Egrec” CT IV. 47a. IS; VI. 33b. 13; VIIL 
6a. 16; V5 VII. 7. 16; VIII. 11. 6. 
maMntm 12“ equal ” os attested by 
maiSkurn 12“ thiuk over” UMBS VIJ. 86. 13 ; 107. 32, 
ifl'dittm 1 3 “ confer ” FS XVI. 9. 6 ; £>£ III. 59, 15. 

The attempt at classifying the specialized meaning of these verba 
leads to the following two groups: 

I. The inserted t produces redeiivc-reciprocal force which is 
said to be an inheritance from primitive Semitic. Here beloAg ; 

hi54ium I "dress” 2 “ clothe oneself" ** 

iamhurtim 1 " make equal ” 2 " make oneseU equal, claim 

equality " 

■•Tto ns^tion doea not Influence the f-fonfl. when objwtNt The com- 
binatioii 2-nia 2, furthermore, bettmy* iipecifcl coudition*. 

In the WD3« oJ pravidiiif oneBcU with clothes,^ 
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tiuigHrutn 1 "pkafie” 2 “please ods another, make 

an figreememt 

^ah&mm 1 “ face, approach ” 2 " face one another, compete " 

mflWJtiim l^oomiBel” 2 "deliberate with one an- 

other 

sa'aUra 1 "ask” 3 "aak one another, conier^ 

Cf. alfio noun-formations like ** catching one another, 

fight” {CH XXVIlr 9S; XXVIIIr 3), (admtgfuwi "accommoda¬ 
tion (loan without interest)” {CS It 1?), (aliitnifn “begetting 
each other, offspring ” {CH XXIIr 56, 58); famAarum " facing 
one another, battle” {CS XXVIlr 86), "lying down 

with one another, (Bh«p-)fold” (CH XXlIr 76, 80, 81, 83, 8&). 

IL Much more frequently the infiertcd t produces the meaning 
of separation. The term “ separative ” may he introduced for this 
aspect. It is aignificant that ail the verba ooneemed imply motion. 

This fact explains their being kept apart from the f-forms used as 
aorUt. Verbs of movement are primarily imperfective. Imper- 
fective verbs, however, cannot form aoriets (cf. above, section 
AIU). The two different types of (-form—aorist on ona aide, 
Beparative on the other—may therefore exist aide by side without 
any danger of confusion. 

More accurately, the separative denotes a movement from a fixed 
point in the direction of an unspecified goal. That means, the 
separative tifaJolf he left is semantically opposite to the termina- 
tive tilitam “ he arrived." It may be noted that the latter forms 
an aoriat iitafkam " he has arriTfid."" For the verb ofdkmji— 
aiid analogously for all other verbs of this category—the foUowing 
scheme of possible forms may be set up: 

imperfective: terminative: separative: 

pres.-fut.: iifnit "goes" tJiafcam "arrives” Utallak "leaves" 

preterit: tilii "went” iiliiam “arrived” Iffalair “left" 

aorist: -- itfaitam "hasarrived” ittahk "hasleft.” 

The importance and novelty of this point calls for a more extensive 
documentation: 

atahum ; 

Tm perfective-present: *mdrfi“^ xi-Tp-ri d .. Wti 

o-no Sippar la-ah-ni-fwm i-ti-Ia-tw “messengers and 


■iTbe tenniwtiv# (Tentirie), tberviore, ii not a mood, but ao aspect too. 
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.will go from Babylon to Sippar Tahruruin " {LIB 

S5--SBJ6)- 

Imperfectivfi-preterit; a-sar U-li-hv ” where he went ” (CH Ir 8) > 

*a-na aJ-Ii^tir-ma. “I went to the citj' 

of Larea and." {yS XVI.15 = KrauB H, p- 19)* 

Terminative-preBent: “(tmmflfl UN.lLi .. 

Sippar^ "bearers.will come to Sippar" 

{LIU 104 = 5S65). 

Terminative-preterit: •t-ns-on-na mi-Iuffl tWi-tflfn-HMi ..... 

" now the flood (has) arrived and (LIE B8 = BjB ?8). 

Terminative-aorist: i-nw-iBO i-n® li-ib-Sit UN tt-fd-al-tam-iaa 
........ " after he has arrived in his homeland and 

(<7JT§S80). 

a-tta morah-n-ia *it-ia-ali;am "he haa amved with yon 
{JRL 905). 

«o»-nu-«tn-nis X X o 

ht-nv-aM “ and now X and Y, hia brother, bare arrived, 
BO ask them I “ {TCL XVIT. 3). 

Separative-present: ra-flio-m-sB “he may go 

away on his own errand ” {BE VI 1. 17). 

Separative-preterit: "thns he 

Bpoke and went away " {LIE 38 = BB 13). 

"U-iUi-e tarta-la-ak-raa .“you arose to go away and 

.” {JBL 883). 

Scparativ^aorifit: . iA 

gi-ir-ri-im ‘Sf-fo-icmif “the 1. is not present; he has left on a 

S93)- 

elum: 

Imperfective-present: m-«I il-K “nobody will go 

np" {TCL 1.49 — SB 233). 

Imperfective-preterit: ci-na ne-tirib-tim e-Jf-wwi 

^ ^I have not gone up as yet to the gates " (VS XVT. 22). 

Terminativc-present: Bsbili^ ta-at-li-a-am “to Babylon 

yon will come np" <<?r XXIX. 40= BB 3G9). 

Tenninativc-preterit: “f-iaf-ru it-tu li-5w **jna-rifFi i-In-nitn-BW 
" the asses came up from the conntry and .....** {CT 
XXXin.21 — BB213). 
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TermiDatire-BiOrUt; iS-iu ^^fna'**** i-na iigarim i-te-li^niin 
" after the sheep had gone home from the fields ” {CB § &8, cf. 
above, p. 321). 

Separative-present; i-fe-eJ-K “he forfeits” (passages above, 
p. 322). 

^(ildgufn** 

Fresent: fpo-ei^ld-ai eyfini'*" -u id i-Jd-aJ-It- 

qu~ma __ “the matter of the field, the cattle and the house 

which go to ruin ” (Vi? XVI. 179). 

Preterit: *ai-yuni *w ik-li-qu-ma ip-sa-fl6-f« 

“ concerning their young helpers who disappeared, but were seized ” 
(5111.572 = 58116). 

Aorist; tui-im-mu-iti it-ti mi-im-me-s is-al hlHm, 

“ his property has been lost together with the property of the owner 
of the house ” {CB § 125), 

Scparative'present: ih-fti-al-[la'(ig] “will the city 

escape?” {UBBS VTl. 30) ” 

Scparatire-preterit I ium-niO wardum f-no qA-at ja-5i-(a-fli-e« 
“anppoaing the servant escaped from the hand of his 
captor” (CJT §20).** 

Separative-aorist: i-na (/i-no-fioi lA-fa-lf-ig “ X has escaped 
from the law-auit ” (Cr XXI .X. 33 = 55131). 

urnhaitim.' 

Imperfective-present; a-na p3-»f-au ti5'5a-7u “for 

the first time they shall condone it ” {CH § 162). 

Imperfective-preterit: ”a-na la qa-^su uh-Iu-mn 
if-^-u “ to the extent to which his hand produced (it), they took 
grain” (V5XYf. 173). 

Terminative-present; lo-sWi-^ g Im*Ii !<o-na ^a- 

ti-ti5-ia-iain “ every year, he brings here 130 sticks ” (F5 
XVT. 167 = Sraus I, p. 70). 

Tennmative-prctcrit; d«-5a-5fl-flni Sv-bAu ^'a-na .V u6-lam “be 
secretly informed X of this talk " {CT IV. 1 =55 338). 

The Btani eg of tile verb the fomiAtioo of a t^TTnliistivie issp^Bsible. 

" UngTwd’s aupplHnantation .flum a impoteible (ee« preceding 

note). 

•‘This I-form could be explatned ju " taried ease ” jcf. Bbove, p. SOT). 
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Terminatire-aoriGt: him-ma sa-a-a-ma-nn-urn na-dt-in id^di'ttu- 

.. * > it~ba-ltnn supposingr howeTes, the purehaaer 

has not been able to produce the wan irho sold to him (OH 

g 10; cf. also § 169.) 

Separative-present; ff-fii tntirftm ia 

" the girl’s father will take awa}* (keep) everj'thing that 
had been brought to him ” (CJ7 § 169)> 

di-is-bi-itft-jBa “ will you curry we 

off to start a law-suit? ” (i7J/i?5 VII. 94). 

Separative-preterit: ““HHakrttni '^tbe enemy 

took my cattle away ” (CT IL 48 — Sff I38). 

Separative-aorist: iUha-lu they have carried awsv 

the grain” (OB TIL IS). 


Iwperfective-present: atnfliitww t.^ia bH wu-ii-Ai ii-«J us-jt 
“ this woman shall not go out from her husband’a house ” (CH 
§ 172). 

’^tM-ar-ha-tuw ip-pa-ra-us-wa the 

matter will he investigated and we shall come out all right ” 
(UilBS VII, 103). 

Imperfective-preterit; **{!-#« u*-wi h a-biMil **SippiirJ“ tinfdnS 
“ since the day I left the gate of Sippar ” (CT XXIX. 33 — flfi 
131). 

Terminative-pneterit: stim-nia t-fw df-nt'm a-na si-bw- 

vi ^-ar-ra^Hm ‘’auppoaing a citiaen appears 

in court for an untrue teatUnouy and.” (CS | 3; ef. g 4), 

is-fu wflHiA-ri-it ** when I cawc here from 

before you ” ( VS XVI. 2 — Kraus 11, p. 99 ). 

Separative-present: MF 10 ^ td-ea-am-ma "for 

10 years he will live there and (afterwards) move ” (rslJ Sifr, 48), 
’*v-na bitim u a-nf-fi-*'in **if-ta-U 5 .« " he will he (go) out of 
(i.e, lose) the house and the furniture” (VS Till. 73), 

^paratiTe-preterit: t-na qd-ti-^ d-ui 

d-sa^bi-Iam ” the grain ran short for me and I could not send any " 
(CriV.gea = flJJi73). 

Separative-aorist: i-jia mu-tiA-Ai-w "work¬ 

ers have become scarce with me ” (F5 XVI 10 — Eraus I, p. 17; 
of. also F5 XVI. 153 = Eraua II, p. 45), 
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wariim; 

TennmatiTe-BOriet; S't-ra-ant “he has braaght here” (yOS TL 
109). 

**a~na mu'irrtm “ I ir'en’t 

to bring him here, and we set out for the m " {TGL 1.29 
= BB143). 

Separative-preterit; *4 .‘'he brought 

away four r.s and (Cf XXIX. 33 =■ BB ISS). 

SeparatiTe-aoriat; umam ISi"™ **^elepp<tm i(-m 

" the 16th of TaSrltnm he brought away the ship " (BJ. V. 4.43 
— Schorr, Atfbab. no. 146). 

tPiiSffUnuB; ®* 

Imperfective-present; "ia SPam”^ la itJ-Iom li-tpo- 

oj-ia-or “ he who has not brought the grain will release his female 
prisoner for debt?" (UitBS VIL 106). 

Imperfective-preterit: fna-an-ntt-um “who 

releaai^ you ? " (TCZ 1.40 — BB 186). 

Separatire-present; m-is i-h'jn i-ra-jrar-ma v-ta-al-iar " he shall 
tahe the oath by the god and shall go free ” {CS § 20); cf. also 
the passages cited above, p. 322. 

Separative-aorist; ip-pu-iu “(but) they do 

not do so, they have gone idle ” (75 XVT. 6—'Kraus I, p. 43). 


hthimm: 

TsrminatiTe-preterit: il-iii *fl-na 3fa-al-jba- 

a»-ilfR-fni-ii-fa-na “ when I caused (the way) to be 

straight from B. to M," i. e. “ came straight way from B. to M." 
(75 XVI. 155 — Krane 11, p. 29). 

SeparatiTe-prescnt: tii-fe-ei-le-nnn’-c-fi “they do not 

guide ns in the right direction/' Le. “s« justice done to us ” 
(LIB 93 — 55 68). 

Separative-preterit: i ma-fam uJ-ie-JenV « he guided the country 
in the right direction " {CB XXYi 36 f.}. 


■■ The Terb u En^p^blt of fonnlng h tormtnatiTe, 
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ieqUm: 

Present: ia-a-a-ma~nu-nm i-na bi~tt tta-di-no'iiim iaaap ii-q^du 
v-lUqi the purchaser shall obtain from the estate of the seller the 
monejr which he paid " (GS § 9). 

se-ri~iq-ti t()n-ma*tt-^-nu i-iv-gti " they shall receive the dowry 
of their {respective) mothers*' {CE 1167). 

Preterit: ium-nta a-tifi~lum leaspam it~ti tamharrim it-q{-ma 

.supposing a citizen Teceived money from the t. and." 

(£?ff§49). 

■sttfH-ma O'Vi-Iwm ^e-eA-ra'Ciii ona nm-ni-ittn tJ-ji “ supposing 
a citizen took a minor into sonship *’ (CE § 186). 

Aorist : ka-ni-dk Jcaspim ia a~na tamkarrim id-dt-nu is 3-t(-qi 
*' and has not obtained a receipt for the money which he gave to 
the (.*' {<?!? § 105). 

’’'t-rto-an-RO 1/2 $A2 biiam 3-te-qirda “ nowj the half sar 
house-plot, he has got it” (7S XVi. 1?6 = KrausII,p. 
90). 

Terminstive-prcsent: ma~la *^a~la-q%^ 

aai'nia a-la^kam " I shall fetch the tablets, as many aa you wish, 
and shaU eome ” (CT 21.10a — B3 20S). 

Tenninative-preterit: .. d-n- 

da-ma ^e-H-dr tu~ha-la-iim '*el~qUa-am-ma ...... ‘'the young 

man ....... descended to the garden and fetched a tenth of the 

young dates and.” (75 XVT. 146== Kraus II, p. 39). 

Separative-preterit: htm-ma lu dekUm ii lu lubuttum nnrma^t 
ridim U~te'qi “^supposing the d. or the I, seize the belongings of 
a r,” (CE i 34). 

fPMi-Ia f-no Xu-ttn-nim^ iUie-qa-ii ralttppw u 

SamoMamum lu ia-^t~ra-ma ..... ” the grain — as mncb as 
they( ?) took away in K.—and the dates and the sesame let 
them be noted down and.” (TCL I. 34 = Bif 191). 

Separative-aorist: nv~ma-at be-el Mtim Udo-qi “and has taken 
away the belongings of the owner of the honse ” (CE § 35 ). 

“on his behalf, this X has taken awav headdresses of 
the owner of the house ” (UJUBS VII. 113). 

3 
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nadUnum: 

Fiescnt: ’Worn™ -i-TW pSippor*^ *^v-iia-fld'd£-fiu 

‘'in Sippar they will give the grain to the wine-BeUera” {LIR 

85— sfi-re). 

in itaHi(-^a-a-am *u5'6tt-Io-ai-i:itm ^HrSm fa-na-dt^n “you 
will hand over the garden to that one who will bring jOn 
the t." (F5 XVI. 78 — Kraiia II, p. 43). 

Preterit: jhw-hhi fl-wi-lum eqlam ii bitam m rSdiia 

hi’irim « na-H hiril-lim H-pi-ih ii nt-ip-la-tim “ supposing 

a dtizen (haa) bartered a field, garden or house belonging to a 
r., or a peraon under servitude, has given also a surcharge^ 

(C£r§«)* 

eutn-flia a-wi-Iiini egel-lu a-na biiltm a-na ir-ri-ai-ttn id-di- 

«n-fRa-- "supposing a citizen (has) handed over 

his field to a cnltivator for a lea ....... {OH | 45); 

with the object " field ^ also §§ 46, 43, 50, 60; with the 
object " garden" gg 64, 66. 

Tenninatire-present; “[is-iu] eat^tfn 5^ e-^e-wi-ir-ri-iis-SM-ma 
‘’[afafn]®" tf-ul t'iia>ad-di-nafn “for three years I have been con* 
atantly asking him, but he does not deliver the grain" {Lm 
24 — 5flH), 

’*[x xJ.IM.ilES la k»-m'uni'i7ia-it ‘’i-tta-aft-di-^atn "with 
....... for food he wiU supply me" (FjS XVT. 140 

= Kraus II, p. 103). 

Terminative-pretcrit: tint! iJ-nJi-aa-afFi “Z se-a~am 

td-di-na-afn "she did not supply me with the grain; X supplied 
me with the gr«ii " ( VS XVI. 106 = Krans II, p. 13). 

Terminative-aorist: “MA.NI.DUB SGOO OUR suluppi a-jia 
’'iomtm {t-tei-ad.na-an'iiHt.li-iin " with a shipload of 
3600 Knr dates the king has provided both of us ” (yg XVI. 
118 •= Kraus I, p.6l ). 

Separative-present; lum-ma a^tpidum e-hi-iUtitm uj-la-ju-ma 
oisa-ru f»dr-ia v mira-su «-na tospini id^ft-in i Zu a-na bidi-ia-a- 
tim if-te-an-di-in “supposing a citizen—an obligation seized him 
and be handed over his wife, his son or his daughter for (dcaring 
off) the money (by work), or will even surrender (them) as i ” 
(Cfi|ll7);“cf.idOT§118. 

•♦The distinctim between iddm here and irndin in f 110, on one bend. 
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S&parfltiye-pTetai'it \ lu dikum ^ lu ...,. ^. 

riddm Orna ig-H-im it^ia-dm supposing a or ft I, -- 

STurcnderied a r* for a fee ” (CH § 34). 

SuTfi-mi alp»^'* a^iPvKfw a-rnt ij-rinm ^ lii s^nxm 

is-Tv^-ma una «gHin ta i*s-fa&-at ** supposing;, tiowevexj lie 
hired out the dtiaen^s cattle for a fee* or he stole the seed 
and did not bow it on the field {CH % 255) j cf- 1102. 

Separetive-aotifit: mm-ma a-«?i-lunt 
ama-zu sa ul~du~mnt a-na kaspim t^-^a-dm '^supposing a 

citizen—an Dbligation seized him and he has sold a joaid-serraiit 
who had borne him children ” (CH § 110). 

surn-ma sa u a-bo ri-iRt 

sum t^m-ar~ti-ir-ma K^m-tam ut-ta-^-ki4r « a~nu topin* 
it-ta-di-in ^ snppoaing a herdsman to whom, cattle and sheep 
hare been given to pasture, became nnfaitMul and has 
changed the cattlemark or has sold (the animals) for 
money (CH%Z^5), 

id £e*zi-5a ^^a-fw 1 fcospim at-ta^din the & - 

which you left with me, for 1 shekel of silver I have sold 
(it)” (CT XXJX. 13«=BJ3 220), 

nasunv: 

Imperfective-prcsent: ^.,.«- ^kussa-sa a~7iii 6f^ 

X ,... ^ will cany her chair to the temple of 
Mardnk” (Meisener 89). 

Imperfective-preterit: liiwi-ma a-6u-Mf?i naditam qadistam u la 
O^rm ilim ie~ri-^q-iam la ii-ru-uq-si^m sup¬ 

posing a father carried a a g, or a a* to the god and has given 
her no dowry” (CH § ISI), 

Terminative-preterit: iGl-Jt-a “fin ..... 

XVI, 15S = Kraus 11* p. 4?) - 

Separative-present: ^^ana ztllim ki-mu mdr^^ Z F U-U-^n 
“ as his heritage like the children of X 
and Y he will receive one (portion) and they will carry (it) away ” 
(Meissner 9T)* 

KDd iffstt-din htre, pn tlic other, is oertainlf loede intentionally. The follow¬ 
ing wards show that | 117 does not imply the snle of meinherH of the 
family; thEy will be siirTendered nnly temporarily. | Ilfl, bowever, dadifl 
With the real sale pf a nmJd-Benrant, 
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Separative-preterit: "he carried away^^ (TCL VII. 

€5 —i2iL2l,p. 43 f.). 

redum: 

Imperfective-preeeDt; ^kaUim i~ri-id-d>hi " be will bring 
him to the palace {CB | IS) * 

Imperfectiv^e-preterit: a-na ir- 

du-u why did they drive the cattle to X (O^/ III. 73) . 

Terminative-pTcterit: i~na warhim la. %r- 

di-am supposing be did not produce hia witnesses within G 
months {CH § 13); cf* g 103. 

Terminative-aorLBt: iwni-niff u-icn-Ium. Itt wardarA Ixt umiam ^.al- 
gd-flfn i-na i^-ba-ai-ma a-na be-li-su ir-t^-di-a^-ai-iu 

posing a citi^n (has) seized a fugitive male or female Blare m the 
open country and has driven him to hj$ owner {CH § 17). 

Separative-present: probably i {VS XVT. 149 rev* 4). 

Separative-aoriet; u lu a-na karrdn iar-ri-tm ^"^^ijgram pn-ka- 
Um im-hu^r~mQ ir-U~di " or (supposing) he accepted for a royal 
campaign & hired man as a substitute and has sent him out (on the 
campaign)” {CH § 33). 

Histouical Ixt^^hotation 

There remains the question of how the different meanings of the 
Monn, as deduced above from the linguistic evidence, can be 
genetically understood. In approaching this problem the mean¬ 
ings A (aoriet) Mid B (relative tense) may be treated as identical. 

There is no reason to deny that the it prefixed or infixed in 
primitive Semitic, had primarily a reciprocabrefleiive force; the 
so, as traces of this very force are still recognizable in Old 
Babylonian (and in AklEedian^ generally speaking) (ef, section 
C I). The fact that the action ref era to the acting person itself 
accounts also for the peculiarity (cf* section AIV) that there is 
at least a tendency to avoid the combination of the ^fonxk with a 
dative soflfii (partly evea with an accusative suffix) of the pemonal 
pronoun. 

Also the more frequent meanings of the " separative and the 
"aorist” can be explained on this basis. 

It is the characteristic of the separative to denote a movement 
which radiates from a fixed point without any definitely indicated 
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goaJ. The action does not neceBsarily refer to any other pefson or 
object, hmt the moTing person or object themselves. Herej then, a 
link between reflexive and separative seems to be established.^^ 
It iSj however, donbtftd whether ancb an association of ideas wonld 
have led to a prodtictiTe formation, had it not been favored by other 
circumatancea. As a matter of fact, the development did not take 
place in any other Semitic language, being characteriBtic of Akka¬ 
dian alone. It is known that for certain Akkadian peculiarities 
the nnderlying Sumerian language is responsible.” Here too an 
analogous possibility should be envisaged] particularly so, since the 
Sumerian verb indicates quite carefiilly the direction of the action 
by luesiiB of prefixes."^ More apecifically: In Sumerian the pr?' 
fixes m and i/£ denote the direction of an action by which an agent 
affecta an object; the prefix ba, on the other hand, separates a 
person or thing from an indicated or understood place. It must 
be emphasized that the ancient Akkadian scholaT^ regularly ren¬ 
dered Sumerian forms with Jet by Akkadian The 

existence of a “separative^* in Sumerian, then^ can be held 
sponsible for the wid^pread use made in Akkadian of a form the 
formation of which waa in accordance with a general trend of 
development in Akkadian itsdf. 

The l-form of the verba of movement denotes an aspect and 
exists^ accordingly, in Tarious tenses. Its preterit is primarily 
imperfective. So, for instance, “he went away” originally ds- 
acribed a movement which atarts from a fixed point. The attention 
is centered mainly on the movement. As soon, however, as the 
main interest shifts to the starting-point of the movement, the idea 
of separating the moved thing from its previous environment be- 

** Also in Indo-European th-a middle voice la quite commoa with verba 
inovemeEit. Cf, K. BrugfEnann, Orundrijs drr fjerpfwfccinfcn QrammaiUc 
11,3 jCJ2 (pftrticnlarly p. OBTK 

BorgstraBaerp £?in/nArun^ in die Sprach^n B. 

LAndaber|p«r^ ZA NF L 133 , Cl. hJmj X Pedetaenj, dCT For- 

(ttKhwhit 12. 23. 

In this respect, I follow tbe uiterpreUtion of Fr, Thureau-Dangin 
[ZA 20, 30S ff.l wbieli in csaenlial points liaa been adopted hv A. Beimel 
iAumeruch^ Vrammam, 217 f., 283 ff.^ but la oppoaed bj- A. PoebeJ 
{ GrundzUffe dcr Grantimn 213 dj. TEe lut treatment of 

the problem La that of End, ScholtEr Dm Stnikiur der EurnerUchm cAjPervn 
V^halprdfixe (J/FdeG 2^, 2, 18341. 

A. pDcbelj ^^merische Grammatik f 593. 
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€Oine& dominaiit. The Betion^ in consequeiieei is transferred from 
the preterit to the aorlEt, He who ^ went awajj^^ at the BBme timet 
inevitably ^'has gone/* Akkadian as a matter of fact, 

TULitea both me&ningB. From the verbs of movement the use of this 
form an aoriat spread afterwards to other verbs, the inserted I 
becoming a convenient means of expressing this tense. 

In conclusion, then, it can be stated that tiie use of the ^-form 
in the actual stale of Old Babylonian is to a large extent a matter 
of syntax. In dictionaries the t-form should be listed only in such 
ingtancea as imply a modification of the basic verbal idea. 


BRONZE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE WESTERN CHOU 
DYNASTY AS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS * * 

Heeelee Olessxes Cbeel 

Uirrrz&BiTir or CincAao 

Reliable docuziK^iita on which to base the history of the Western 
Chou dynasty (i. e,j before ^70 B, c.) are very Ecaice. This is not 
because written documents were not produced in great Dumbers at 
that time. The old Uiijory that books wete laboriously scratched 
with a style and written only oo rare occasions after long delibera¬ 
tion is new known to be quite unten able. The Sbang ^ orade bones 
and the Honan excavations have shown us that the writing brush 
was already in use" and that books and even letters were by no 
means uncommoo even prior to the Chou dynastyStudy of the 

^ I wiab to take thio Dji|HJrtuiiity to express mj do«p apprecMttjeij of th£ 
kioiltiesE of Mr. Liu Chluk, of tlM> Faloogrupbio Soc^tion of tht N&tloiutl 
Library of Peiping. Mr. LiUp who is one of the world's foremost expert^! 
ou bronze inscriptiDiiSp has gEveu tho writer the benedt of hii enoydopedic 
knowlEdge in seiQi'weekly conferences during nearly two year^j all without 
th« slightest reward. 

prefer to call the dynasty which preceded the Chon Shang rather 
than Yiu, because the oracle boura eIlow that ila people called thetuEclTcs 
Shaugp or at lea^t called their city by that namc^ whll« th-e character 
Yin ” apparoatly doM not occur. Yin Bcems to have been a Chou naTRe 
for them. It Ib true that the book called *' Wei Tid " of the CAiafl 
represents a Shsng ofDeer ae speaking of the etate ae Tin, hut this book is 
a palpable forgery of Chon date, aud generally uckuowledged aa fluch. 

*C[. Tung Tso-pin^ '‘^Chia Ku W4n Tuan Tai Y'en Chiu Lip^' pp, 417-lSp 
and pifttca opp, p, 4 IS, fjr''o* FiiUrt P'rt BirrAdd^ AaciVffrsflrp 

Volume, Academia Slnlea, Peiping, 1033. Three pieces of omda bone^ 
found in eilu, written^ apparently wLtb a bnieh:j ratber than carved, are 
described and illustrated here. 1 bavc ulm seen a piece of pottery^ found 
In tbe eamo excavation, upon which had been written the eharacter jj^ 
e«t. The character waa quite large. In the opinion of the MCftTatoi^ and 
in my opiuionp it must have been written with a hrusln 

Ln additioa to this recent irchcot^^lcal evidence, we find even In the / LI 
reference to writing on silk, which must have been douo with a bruab and 
ink of some sort (I '^Shih San Ching Chu Sn,*' Rianghai ed- of ISIS* 
3S. -Buj Eng. tr+ of Jehu Steele* lip 49J- 

■ The character ^ an mGauing book ^ is frequent on the Shang 
oracle bonesp and in some cues it evidently refers to letters sent from 
one place to another to givig orders concerning military campaignSp etc. 
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bTDiL 2 « in£efiption% espedallj wh^n tbes^e axe compared with the 
Shariff Shu^ the / Li^ and the Yu* * shows dearly that doca- 
ments were prodnced* even in yei^ early Chou timeSj with a fre¬ 
quency Emd a caeualncas which hes ficarcely been appreciated. But 
most of these documents^ being incidental to the buBinesa of 
government and of purely temporary value, have been lost 

In addition to these we have divination formulae and poetry. 
It was the practice of diviners who used the ayatem of the siity- 
fonr hEnagrams to make np their own explanations of the hexa- 
grarnSj for the ocoadon,®' and some of these were pot together into 
the original porUona of the / Ching] a large part of this material 
datea from very early in the dynasty^ and aome of it may even 
antedate the Chon conquest. Portions of the Book of Poetry are 
known to date from Western Choti times. But this gives ns very 
scanty materialj and aside from this we are dependent almost 
entirely for our knowledge of the period upon such official and 
quasi-officlal documents as have survived. 

In the transmitted literature these exist almost exclusively in 
the Shu Ching or, as the Chinese more commonly call it, the Shang 
Shu.^ But about one-half of this work, the whole of the so-caUed 


Ttii chniscter U f^und antODg Lti& bonEs that we know (Cf. Lo 

Ch£n-ya^H Fin Cfc'wfi 7- 10. Ij where thE nano of the 

diviner ^tes th* in^riptiob lu belonging to the time of Wu Ting)^ The 
inairriptian jmt referred to is otuG of thow in which stands for a letter. 
It IS tnie that Mr+ Tung Tao^pm formerly atiggefited that this character 
represented the tortolie Bhelle npcd for divination (dft Fen^ » Ch^h poo 
Kco, Academia Sinicap Felplng and Shanghaip 1020-33, pp. 1^:T-2S), hat he 
has sahseqaently altered this opinion and is now hjrrniy convinced that 
there wm a very consxderahle litcmtnre, quite aside from the bone in¬ 
scriptions, Even in Shfini; times (verbal coaimanicatinn of Feh^ 10, 

* Only a part of even the cAin win teat of the or iS'Att iCJAtn^ 

WM written in Western Chou timea, while we can not he sum that any of 
the / Zrt or the JTm YO come from that period. Certain sections of them, 
if studied and critlcbcd carefully, can give tis information eancemiug the 
period. howeveT. 


‘WhSl« wnie cf die eapijnutjdns of IwjtigraiM fa^nd in the Suq Yu 
ond the T*o chuan an ^iicted from the / tJAinf, other« are quite different 
from the explanetieu of the **me hE^egrau found in that work. Compile 
tor ittelAflee, JToo Fa, “ Chou Yfl hei*,- middle of the aecond diecoune. with 
(?hon 7, Shih San Ching/* 1. If, and £l 13b(. 

•It would be deeirthlE to establish the wnTentiou of u*iiig the term 
8hu Cking to refer to that work eoqsideted is one of the Thirteen Clasaies 
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ku wen text, h generallj rWJgiiized to ’he a forgery, datiiag from 
about the third century a. b. Of the remaining half, a considerable 
portion la forged, and of that which is genuipe a part ie later than 
the Western Chou pneriod. Even Bome of the docmneata which were 
actually written in the Western Chou period are forgeries which 
were composed as a part of the attempt to consolidate the power 
of the Chou tinge, and aacribed to the Shang period. When all of 
these subtractions have been made, we are left with a total of 
between nine and twelve documents in the Shu Chm^ which we 
are justified in declaring to be indubitably genuine and repreBen- 
tative documents of the Western Chon period 

On the other hand, there are literally hundreds of inscribed 
bronzes, certified by the concurrent opinion of many experts to he 
genuine products of the Western Chou dynasty, which are available 
for study. Kuo Mo-jo has estimated that “At the present time 
there are more than four thousand Chinese bronzes bearing inserip^ 
tions in the hands of collectors; most of these are relies of the Chou 
dynasty.'^ * 

It is true that the majority of these inBcriptiona are quite brief* 
But there ie current an altogether exaggerated opinion in this 
respect, which is represented by Sarlgren^a early statemept that “A 
number of bronzes are preserved, but their inscriptions -where these 
eidst'—are meagre and unilluminating.” ^ This puts the case much 
too strongly. 

oi Chhifi^ ortbcMio^, while the term Shu to deaaie that 

™all portion of thla work whith consmta of ancient and genuine hiatorimJ 
doctiinenta. For the term Uhtns La of comparatively late orffinp and ia 
peculiarly appropriate In the content of literary orthodoiy. Shan^ Shu, 
on the other hand, U an earlier term, and itn original meaning, as I have 
Eihown in a manufcrlpt which Is uot yet puhliahed, ii ” treaauTed books, 
that ISp archiTea." 

^ This statement h made on the basis of ooroperiaon of these books with 
the style and content of Weotern Chotl hronaa inscriptions, and with the 
hiHtory as contaiiied in other documents. This showi that the ^Ta Kao,' 
"‘K-ang Kao" Chiu Kao,” “ TzU Wai/' ^ Shao Kao,^ Kao,-^ ‘"To 
Shih/* “ Chtin Shih," and “ To Fang are almost certainly of the Western 
Chou period^ " W^n Hou Chih hling^' probably so, and the "Ku 
and " Pei Shih "* poselbly of that periods 

Certain other hooSu, sueh aa the *^Hsi Po K'an 1-1+” were apparently 
written in Western Chou times, but they can not be called repr^ntative 
docunaeota hecause they are forgarSeii, attributed to the Shaug period, 

K^i Mvi K*aa L Appendix la, Tokyo± 

* Bernhard Karlgren, ^otiad und la pp^ Ixsndou, 

1&23. 
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For research on the Weatern Chou period I baTe uaed a selected 
group of two himdred asd nineteen bronze in&criptiona. It is not^ 
of eonrse, oomptehensive^ bnt it does include virtually every inscrip¬ 
tion of import^ncej and it has the advantage that eveiy one of these 
izLscriptiona is well-known and baa withstood general scholarly 
criliciapi as to its anthenticity. Among these there are very few 
insoriptionB of less than ten or a dozen characters^ llost of them 
consist of between twenty and fifty characters^ bnt a number are 
much longer. The table which follows has been prepared to show 
the occnrrence of long inscriptions in thij group. To give a huk 
of comparison with the transmitted liferatnrej I have set down the 
names of some of the shorter books of the Ci^in wm text of the 
Shu Chingj with the nnmber of characters they contain. 


Wterotiff Chou 
BbO? 7 ZE IfSBCHIPT 10 ?TS 


N^o. of 

J?fta of 

Character^ 

Insoriptiqua 

70 to DQ .. 


100 tfl 133 .. 

.. . rSizteeoa 

151 to 132.,,,. 

... Three 

2131 . . .. 


307 . 


390 . 

---- .One 

403 .. 


407 .. 

+ + ...... +Oiie 


Situ CmNo “ 


No. of 

CharatlerQ Name of Book 

81- ‘ -. - - Kao Taung Yung JLh 

S3..... .Kan Shih 

........ Hsi Fo K^fcn Ll 

145 .... TEng ShjH 

132 . _Pei SMb 

211. . .Win Hoii Ghib 

228-.,.. ... .....Woi Tza 

.. ..........Win Shib 

“ 4 " .-. Mu Shih 

253 ... ,Xz(l 


From theee facts it may be aeeii that the bronze inscriptions arc 
by no means negligible from the point of view of the quantity of 
writing which they contain. But although this be granted, it is 


m. Wu SliJi-f«Ti, Chan An III Chin Win (ISSSU 3 shang. 67. 77. 78 78 83 
M S 1 . a, S, 15. 17. 18, M. 21, 22 , 34 , 23, 27, 33, 30, 37 0! 02 56* OS 

b«Au« 1* I* rElativrij wmptcteiuitE, But ibc, it wnsiflU merelv of 
eopiw uf I8e iiiimpti*Qj|, it ia pet to ntefnl for actual reteartli at Wu Ta 

;S“‘' ““ “'■ "f'”*”" “S r. 

Th^ figm-Ef ai-e baaed cm the chin %rSn v . 

to .Wtl, (mn b, vari,™ 
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gometiia^ urged thatj after allj these iuscriptioiifl merely repeat 
the same formulae OTer and over again^ and tell tt$ very Uttle. It 
is true that broa2e inscriptiouBj espedallj the very brief oueSj run 
to formuke. But not all of them do^ nor are those which are cast 
in formulae without great value. The formulae which we fiud^ for 
iustauee^ for inTesting a vassal with a fief, or for rewarding a tri- 
umphaut general who returua with his spoil and hie captives and 
makes his report, are ceremoDies concoming which we have little 
coEtemporary evidence aside from these bronEefl. The iuscriptions 
on hioQzcs cast for wedding presents hold loosely to a formula^ hut 
they tell us much about the sooialj political^ and religious conditions 
of the timefi. 

Let us consider a few of the occasions for which these bronze 
vessels were cast. A vassal is enfeoffed by the ting, in a court 
ceremony which may include a moral and religious lecture written 
for the king in advance by his ministers, and presented with certain 
ritual gifts; ho makes a bronze vessel to record the fact, giving 
details of the ceremony in the inscription. A vassal^ having per¬ 
formed some service for the king^ is rewarded with ceremonyj and in 
commcmoratioD of the fact makes a vessel dedicated to his ancestors 
and designed to be used for sacrifioe, to secure for himself blessings 
and long life without cod, and to be used by Ms descendants forever. 
On a military raid to ** puni^ certain bar banana rich spoil of shell 
money is obtained; the maker of the vessel reeorda that he used his 
share of the loot to make this vessel. The trauefer of lands is 
recorded, with details of the areas involved. A treaty, cast on 
bronze, defines the boundaries between states# Two feudal lords 
dispute over a piece of land; the king settles the quarreb hut be has 
to send an army to subdue the losefp Complicated commercial trans¬ 
actions involving horeeSj slaves, silk, aud metal used as inoucy are 
recorded. An instance of acceptance of a fine, in Leu of puni^- 
ment, is recorded as a case of uungual clemency. 

This is no more than a suggestion of the sort of material these 
iuEcriptlona contain. But it wiQ be seen that when we have &> few 
authentic documents from this period, they hardly deserve the 
oblivion in which scholarship has left them up to tlie present time- 
Careful comparative study of them tells us a great deal which we 
should otherwise have no way of knowing, and corrects many mie- 
taken impressions. Scholars have depended too much, in the past, 
upon works such as the Chou Lij which present u$ with the artiCcia], 
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idealised schemeB of adminiatTation and social orgaui^atioD which 
later Gcholars read into the early period. The bronzes show us the 
period as it was, a rough and ready time ia which inaUttitiona were 
flexible and growings not fixed. We can karn the eame thing, to be 
anrej from park of the ShaTtg ShUj and for an even later period 
from the Kuq Ftt and the Tso Chmin^^ Bat the text of the Shang 
Shu has been bo garbled by interpretation that we can hardly 
anderstend some passages without reference to the bronze inscrip¬ 
tions as a key/* and the Ku^ 7u and TiO Ofttian were compiled so 


^"Mflspero, Z.o Chine Anft^ti^p p. isaye, '^Aussi yn noble ne aeveit'il 
isa miLTiCir qu'iuie loia ; une Thg\^ absolne, au^i Lien pour le Fils du 

Ciel que pour le Bimpk patrkieni Ic mati vsxit ne peuvEit pas se remxrierp 
et lea CIS de seconds mnrUges cit^s pir lea Liatoriena sent toujoura hlAmeB.^^ 
No doubt such an abaoLute rule did exist in the mindQ of the tate Bcholara 
who buiae up the codea ef fi which have come down to ns, but there was no 
fiuch rule fn actiial operatien in the early period. From the ICuo Fil Bmd 
T«o Chuan (ef. Evo ”Chid YO," Be<3ond discourEe; Tsq Chu<in, Shih 
San Ching,*’ 15. ieh-17fl.j etc,} and even the hhih Chin^^. LeggCj, p. 55 ip we 
Em clearly that remarriage of men and even of women waa by no meau^ 
UDCommon. 

In fact even j|^ down to a very late date, epeeifically provided for the 
remarrbge of patricianap both men and women- The very late *' CLuan " of 
the I Li preaerJbefl that, in com of the death of a womaD who haa a eon. 
The fat]>^er muat wait three years before remarryingp in reepeet to his sou'a 
loeLin^" (Shih San Ching. / Li 50. flaj Steele's tr, IL IS-lflj* And the 
text of the f IA presarihea the mourning to be worn in canea whera " the 
father dice, and the atepmothcr remarrisB ** (op. off. 3S. tr. IT. 10), 

Ifp ae Maspero etyi, hiatotlana in referring to caacs of remarriage do so 
with OEDsure, they do ao from the point of view of the code of a later day. 
But wc can not write hintory by reading thcae later probibitlonn and eSab- 
ornte Echemes of ioeiaJ and polLtii^ nrganiurtion bact into a time when 
they did not operate it they even existed. 


” A good instance ol thi^ U the use of the character ft JUten eb it occur# 
in the “"Chiu Kao" p. 13 (Lcgge, Shoo-Kinpp p, 410) and the Kao"'" 
p, 23 (Ibid, p. 441). In both caaes it referfl to the Yin people, under Chon 
rule after the conquest. In one case they arc spokeiv of as “Yin hriett S 
oA'** " Olid in the other as " Yin Asim || minJ* ^ 

The commEntatorfp loohing back on the events to which these hooks refer 
tbTOflsh s ot orUiddD^ pliilo»phy and the orth^ox minantidjsins of 
historr, wuld not understand Ute u« cf in tlii> plice Tie oLftmeter 
Mffimonly meaw " to werlflw" w “ ta jri« to a enpeticr hi ita enrJier 
fnrm it ^ . pletc^nph a fi .nrmeunt^ by n »tander-Hke npper 
portiiin, rowing Uit ■■ stumer" which the ehnneler denote, ». . 

(a w„ tatar «lded to the ebnrarter. b«au« doR n,«it frecnecUv 
offered m .uoh Te»«U). But tie ^tomeoutorB com find no wo, ta make 
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late and cont^ so much that Ib of dubious origin that thej can 
not comp^f® the bronae mscriptioiiB as antheutic touchfitonea 
by which to teat the institutioELS of the early period. 

But the importance of the bronze inscriptiona as providing 
fitandards of comparison for other literature ia at least as great as 
their importance as primary source materials. For the most part 
we hare had to content ourselves with what were^ after all, very 
subjective criteria. The cAm tein tc3ct of the Shu Chin if has been 
pointed out as *■ more difficult to read than the ku wm teit, and 
therefore older. But this judgment depends partly upn the sub¬ 
sequent fashions iu Chioeae Uterary style. Scholars who learned 
to recite the Fotir Boosts as children sometimes consider intrinsically 
dilBcnlt paaagea in the Mencius or the Amhcis simple, merely be¬ 
cause they are familiar. But we have had very little of which we 
could say: ^ This is an original, unaltered document of the Western 
Chou period, the style of which wo may etudy and use as a standard 

tluB B^uarG with the te:rt of the Shu; tbej pradouiiced It to be equivalent 
to the eharActer g hsitn, and in tieccrdance with this Lc^e traiulatee 
” Uie wciihy uJulgterA of Tin ” and the good and w'iw men ot Yin.^* But 
this is quite out oI plaee Id the circuMtatiCeHi where the Yin people are 
the conquered populatlpin with whom they are having a £™d deal oi trouble. 
If it he Baid that this was flattaryi why does this net ahow itaeU in the 
" To Shlh ^ and " To Fon^p" proclamatinns oiado directly to these people! 
Instead^ tie tone of these proelamfitions is distinstly atlff. 

From the lue ou bronze inscriptions of thii terra hsicn ea an adjective 
to men (cf+ CAfiTt Km Lm Chin 3 Jitio. 31 j Bo Chfln-ytt, Ch4n 
Tsn^ Ohi Eu I Win dp etc.) we know Its meaning. It wte the 
cufitom to eacri^ce captives of war; human sacridoe was comnieu during 
Yin and early Chou timM. Etien min, or ” people ol the were 

people dedicated to oaeridee, luen whose lives, since they had been captured^ 
were forfeit. That the Chou rulers felt thus toward the Yin people is 
ahown in the addresses made directly to them, ao ** The kio-^ Baysi * X deelare 
to you^ ye numeroUB officers of Yiit—now I have not put you to death/ 
(To Skih^ legge, 4C21, and the thr^t held over them that "I will 
proceed to severe punishmentfl add put you to death ** (To Fonp^ Legs^h 
p. S04 ). The meanin^^ then, of ftrien min. or haien le ** captive slaves/^ 

i. c., men who might he put to death hut are allowed to Hve as slaves 
ibatead (the Driginal meaning of ii not “ minister hut “ eaptive^j 

the trice of this may be found even in the ^Aio TTdft, which U miBtaken^ 
however, as to the etymology of the ehftfaeter]i. It occurs !n this sense 
repeatedly on the hronres, where sueh persona are giv^ to vassalsp os 
rewordd for serHeeK by the hundreds. It is used with this same moaning, 
hut In a Bomewbat flguratively seosep of the conquered Yin people in the 
passages In the Skanff Bkv oit^ above* 
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by which to test other docuinent^ which are claimed to be from that 
time.^^ But we do have joat thia in a large aumber of bronze 
inscrip tiouB. 

It may be objected that the bronze inBcriptionB can not be used 
as a standard of the literary atyle of the time which produced theni;, 
becauae we have no way of knowing that they do not represent a 
special type of composition in a peculiar style. Bnt this is not 
quite trucp It was the custom^ when the Mng or^ in eome cases, 
other Tolers gave land or other gifts to their vassals^ to accompany 
the gift with a speech of presentation. Altbougb this might be 
spoken, it was nauelly (in tihe case of presentations important 
enough to be cOiuTnemorated by the casting of a veasel) written in 
advance by an oEScialj and retd aloud at the order of the ruler. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony this written document was 
banded to the recipient of the gift, who thrust it in his girdle and 
withdrew.” The same oeremony ie described in the / When 

the recipient cast a bronze he copied this document, into 

its inscription, in a number of cases. 

In these mseriptions, then, we have permanently and unalterably 
recorded the te^tt of ordinary, representative state documents of the 
Western Chon period. Contained within the 219 Western Chou 
inscriptions mentioned above there arc twenty-nine such documents. 
A few are very brief, but twelve of them contain more than fifty 
characters. One baa one hundred churacters/^ another one hundred 
forty^ight,*^ and another four hundred seventy-sii,^* When the 
atyle and voeahulaty of these sections are compared with other 
portions of the ioecriptioos^ and with brou^ inscriptions generally, 
they do not appear to differ in any e^ntial particular. We are 
therefore justified in conaidering the Western Chou bronze inscrip¬ 
tion h generally to represent the ordinary documentary style of the 
period, only making allowances for the pecullaritiea of formula 
naturaUj to be expected. 


Ctr ^Aitln Ku and elEawbere, 

«"Sliih San / Li at. aab; Stwle Ir. IL 5 In this ease, how- 

ever, the offleial whp rendfi the document aloud does not hand it to the 
r«cipleat, but lays it on the presented clothing, achieving the Rmmi end. 
**C7A0n Ku Lu Cfcia tFfti a 8. 

» Li Tai Ckanff Tijtp [ OkH JV'uaw Shik Fs Tkh (Liu Shih ed., Wuohane 
1003) obuan 14^ next to last inseription^ ^ Mu Tim." ' ^ 

**Ckun ffti Lu CAia W#w, S JUici. SI. 
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When the&e msscriptions are compared with other literature oi the 
and especially with those hooka of the 8hu Gking or Shnng 
Shu which we have raost reason to heliei'e genuine^ a number of 
remarkable similaritiea appear* The vocabulary and the graTOnaar 
arftj generally speaking, almost the same. I hare checked a number 
of phrases of three or four characters which are used habitually 
both on brou^a and in the literature of the Western Chou period, 
but are rare or lacking in later materials. Official tities, and 
political^ rcligioiLB, and philosophical ideas show surprising corre¬ 
spondences^ Part of the inscription on the Ta Tii Ting ^’ deals 
with the same subject matter as part of the “ Chiu Kao" of the 
5A« ChingJ^^ The docuineDt in the Mti called W§n Hou Chih 
Ming " is so like the bronze inseriptiona that it might have been 
copied from one. In content it is easentiaUj aimilar to the “ Mao 
Kung Ting,*^ ^ but it is worthy of note that in this case the doea- 
luent preserved on bronze is two and one-quarter times as long aa 
that transmitted in the 

I have compared each book of the chin win section of the 5Au 
Oiling with the style of the bronaea, with results which are new in 
a few instances, but which chiefly serre to confirm judgments 
already arrived at on the basis of other evidence. Quite a little of 
this type of critidam 1^ being done at the present time by qualified 
Qhineae scholars. But analyeis of the style and vocabulary of the 
bronzes has not yet advanced to the point where we have much in 
the way of objective criteria. There is a great deal of opportunity 
for valuable future work in the discovery and use of such criteria- 
Let us consider a single instance. 

The book of the Shu Ching called Pan Kl:ug^^“ has been 
accepted as a geniinie product of the Shang dynasty even by those 
who would allow no date so early for any other document in that 
work. Ku Chieh-kang so accepted it, for instance, iu the first 
volume of the Ru Shih Pien*^* But if it is compared with the 
Shang orade bones wide differences are at once apparent^ in content 
as well as in style.^^ The style of the work is, in faet^ too smooth 

Chin Win Kv Jl.ii 3 3U (^^iun JTii Irti Ghin TVAi Z 61+ 
Legge. p, 309 ff+ Legge. p. 220. 

«Le^, "MlSae), p. 201. 

** For iDstaj^ce tbe city Is Erpoken of ss Yin mtlier thfln and tli€ 

idea of ^ ^ T^itn minp ib fully developed^ altkoo^b the character 
T^ien does not acem to appear in the published bone inscriptiom. The 
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and dcviDg eTen for the: Western Chon period* But when wc 
examine mimitely we find even greater dificrepancies. 

An analraiE of one hundred and thirty-dght of the longer Western 
Chon bronze inacriptions, made by my asaietmt^ showed a totel of 
only fom'teen occurrences of the common character ^ chik. But 
similar analjaia of one hundred and fourteen Eastern Chon in- 
Bcriptions showed eighty-one occurrences of this character. Further¬ 
more:, the use of chit in the Western Chon period is limited and 
narrow* compared with later practioe.’^ The older hooka of the Shu 
are in general sparing in their nse of chih, and nniverBaily narrow 
in the range of uses to which it is applied. 

But in the P^an K^ing " of the Shu we find chih no less than 
twenty-two times. And it ia used with a freedom which is not 
typical of the early Chou period, and gives to the whole stylo a 
cast which is foreign to that time; in some eases it is need in a 
manner which seems to be definitely absent from early Western 
Chon prese.^^ Sneh frequent nse of this character, and the use of 
it in this way, are even less charaeteriatic of the Shang orade hones. 
Judging from these various criteria, I believe that there is no doubt 
that the “ P^an Kfeng ” is a forgery, written not during the Shang 
period but m the Chon* and not even at the beginning of the Chou 
dynastyi Upon comparing notes with Ku Chieb-kang I have found 
that he no longer considers the “ F'an K§ng ” a Shang work. 

The difficulty of dating bronze inscriptions with aeeuraej hampers 
such nse of them. A few, like that of the Hsiao Ch^§n Chih ** 
definitely date themselves by references to names and events as well 
aa by tbc form of their characters and their content generally, Eut 
these are rare. Yet this difficulty is not so great m it may seem at 
fir^. The style of formation of the characters changed rapidly* 
It is possible for one who is accustomed to working with these 

EtimetfliAt IcfiB tJwi ieop Lq wIlIcIi ITim is said to appear oa the 
oralis bonea, ar^ Tdrjr deubtfut and lor the most part unque&lloxuibly 
mUtAken; in any case at! tpptar to date from the uloe^ing prriod of tbe 
dyisuty, while the Pwi Keng Is tuppcHiod to be from the middle. 

"lo these fourteen cAi^ is used seven times as a pronoDH, four 

tiiPM to connect a preceding adjectival phrase with the following noun it 
modifiesn and three lime* to mnnect two nouns aa a egmple genitive particle, 
in tie phniso Ifz ±tSi (Uggs, p. 2201. 

CAi 1 P. 
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inscriptions to tflko a liat of the differeDt forms of a single cbaracter 
as it appeaTs on fifty bronzes and, from the form of the single char¬ 
acter, distinguish those of early and those of late Chon date with 
virtually no error. When there is added to tbis the irucription as a 
whole. With its style and content^ there is little diflBcnlty in dating 
within ao error of a century or thereabouts. From the gtandpomt 
of the study of political history such an error is tremcndoue, of 
course, but for the study of the literary style of a period and for 
the history of culture it is not very serious. Forged inscriptions 
have also presented a problem. But clever as Chinese forgers arc, 
1 believe that very little in the way of forged bronze inscriptions of 
importance passes through the keen, cooperative examination of the 
present generation of Chinese paleographers, 

Chinese scholars have been collecting, studying, and publishing 
bronze inscriptions, and doing aomething with their translation, 
ever since the Sung dynasty. But the important work which makes 
them really available as material for research baa come, for the 
most part, in recent decades, largely as a result of the renewed 
interest in paleography and the new material for its study given by 
recent discoveries, including that of the Shang oracle bones in 189*9. 
At the present time there are some half dozen Chinese scholars, 
nearly all comparatively young, who are doing research of the first 
importance in this field* and initiating a younger geueration of 
disciples. Their publications appear as books and as articles 
scattered throughout various journals. A society for this type of 
research waa ioaugurated in Peiping iu 1934; it publishes a semi¬ 
annual report of research, which may in time lead to the publication 
of a jouma].*^ 

Western scholarship can present little to compare with the work 
of these Chinese investigators. Wieger, in his Gt^raotires ChinciSj^^ 
in the aectioo cnlled Graphics Antiques,*^ gives facsimilea* and 
essays translation of a large number of bronze inscriptions. Tbei^ 
are referred to by scholars of reputation in such manner as to cau&e 
the unwary to suppose them to be reliable. Karlgren refers to 
them without criticism,’^ and Maspero mentions three of the trans- 
lationa with only the caution that they ore ** un pen trop libre/' 

hulletiq, publiali^ in Pgipingn se mll^ ® it ‘ 

^ry ntlfirence^ to tbi* work iLTc all to tbe^ third edition, 1916. 

«Bemh^rd Karlgren, /Jicfionari^ (Fari^ 

pp. 12. 

^ CAiiif p. Efl, n. 1. 

4 
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It ifl true that the apecific trandations to h$ refers are 

among the most correct in the work- But as to the tranalations as 
a group, aomething more requires to be eaid. 

In the first plaoe^ Wieger's dating of in^ptionfl is more thnn 
doubtful He gives two inscriptions which he says are ^^ certaine- 
ment” from the Hsia dynasty. 1 know of no qualified scholar, 
Chinese or foreign, who speaks of inscribed bronzes from the Hsia 
dynasty, Kecent reaearch seems to indleate that the cafiting of 
inscriptions containing more than two or three characters was 
probahly an innovation of the last century of the Shang period/^ 
The form of the characters of these aopposed Hsia inscriptiona ia 
eiRctly like that of late Chou times. Some of Wieger^s so-callcd 
Shang inscriptions may be correctly ascribed, but the second one 
cannot be earlier than late Choui the highly ornate, elongated^ 
spidery characters, the arrangement of the inscription, and the 
phraseology are typically late," 

Aa to his translations, let us consider 
the following inscription:*® 

Authoris transcription: 



a □ 

H 

Fi # 


M 


# & 


** Tbe old ttieory of Wefitem Entiseuni ^perfa that there were no Shang 
hm long aldte IkJcn esploded by the scientific eiEcavation of or*, alag, 
and bundTfMiii of piceea of motilde for bronxe Teasels cn tliE site of the Sbang 
capltdl at Anyang, Ln strata dated by tbe oricle beme inscription*, and 
dozen* of vtasele Sn Shang tombs. And we hav* Luodrad* of bronz* vessel* 
which are imdoiditedly Shang, of which a large proportion are Inscribod- 
But alinoet all of theoe inscriptionE are from one to three eharacters 
long. It baa been eatimatod that Shon^ hrOnm With long inocriptiozk* do 
not number a* many os ten, Fnrthermorep we siow have a chronological 
series o( the forms of the character* on the nraeJ* bonea at Tarious 
periods^ and when this !* compared with bronoes the forms seem to tally 
with pccnlUr form found tm the boira only for the etry end of the Sbmng 
period. (For a part of this eridence, cf. C?Am iTu Win Tuan Tat Tcfi 
VhiMi p. 4l0. > 

Cf. Chmou, p. ^154. 

*■ lajicHptloa copied after Wieger, Canref^e* Chm^U, p, 4^3, 
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In this iuBcriptiod the colnmiiB read frora right to left; this is mt 
always the ease on 

Wieger translates the first character as fils ertcore ann§ dn 

cotiteau—” But this is really a proper name for whieh wa hare no 
modem equivalent. It is a man holding a knife, but in the contest 
he is a grandson rather than a son. 

He renders the second character as “ cn prfeenoa de Fancetre/* 
This is the most remarkable and persistent error in Wieger^s 
translations* He says La presence de Fancfitre k qui Fofftande eat 
fftite, eat fignr^ le pins souvent par [ef. inscription^ second char¬ 
acter] le talon de son pied " This is apparently an orlgina] idea 
of WiegeiFSj based on the resemblance of this character to for 
Chinese scholars since the Snug dynasty hare been translating it as 
ff tsrOj makcj” and from ita use in hundreds of inscriptiona 
there ia no question that this is correct; we can leam this even 
from the Shuo TV'eit Ckieh Tzll if the /ifv element, a late additiouj 
is snbtraeted. 

The third character Wieger translates as foffre viaude cme" 
Elsewhere he eiplaina: “ le fils offre la viande cnie dia^ 

pos& Bor les rayons d^nn dressoiTj maintenani ^ “ Obviously 

he has confused this character with with which it does have 

some etymological connection^ But thousands of the Sbang oracle 
bones^ ecor^ of bronse inscriptionsj and the universal testimony of 
Chinese scholarship show this character to be isu, grand' 
father/^ ancestor/' and in fact Wieger himself so translates it 
elsewhere.*® 

The fourth character he trandatea as {we must repeat 

libationF^ He espiains this as ■ ^ un . * . sorte de larme, symbole 
du llquide r^pandu k terrej en libatioii/*^ But this is really only 
the second of the ten sterns^ ^ L The calendric tables on the 
Shang oracle bones/^ the dating fonnltiae of many bronzes^ the 
Shito Chi^h Tzu^ the universal testimony of Chinese scholar¬ 
ship, and Wieger's own translation when it appears in dating 
formulae concur to prove this. 

" cjt. 

" Ct. IA Tat €hun$ Ting f E^aan Shih F& Ttrh, cbUaii 10. first 
UiBcriptionp aad p&asini. 

“ VhinoU, p. 428. “ Ibid., pp. 4&T* *“ fbid., p. 

“ Of. Yin ir*tl Shu Uh^i OA^iVn 3. 4. 2, etc. 

** (JaraciArtt Chinois^ pp, 453, 402^ nnd SOO. 
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He triinfllates the fifth character as '^objcta pr^- 

eieirt.” It ie troe that it represetite jade* cowries^ etc,;^ but they 
are cootamed^ not as ho says in a coffer,** but m a bidldiiig;, a 
treasury; dU orade bone and bronze forms'” and the 5Aiio Win 
Chieh Tsfl agree on thie* This is^ ag Wieger kneiTj the commOXL 
character pao, but here it functions not aa a plural noun bnt as 
an adject ive^ ^^precions" or -^ valuable/* modifying the last char¬ 
acter. 

The siith character ia trauslateii as (“ i'ojfre vin," He ex- 
plains it as ** une amphore de yin, soutenue par deui main% a^eo 
un instrument pour brasser on pour poiser/^ This is an andeot 
form of the charader ^ isun or ^ tsun^ which now means " a 
wine vessel/' But it originally denot^ a sacrifice of winc;, ** a vessel 
of wine being lifted up (before the epirlU) by two hands/^ The 
elcmeut on the left is not a Btirrer^ but a set of sinir-stepBj em¬ 
phasizing the idea of ^Hifting up we find it in the bronze forms 
of many cbaractcrs meaning to ascend, and descend, etc,, as in 
oAih, dc/^ Tsun is commonly naed in bronze inscrip¬ 

tions as an adjective meaning “ sacrificialj” and this is its sense here. 

The final character is rendered by Wieger as ('• filassc/' 

But this character, ^ (, denotes a sacrificial yessel, possibly in the 
form of, or perhape decorated with, a bird, not a buneb of fibers^ 
It ia the metamorphosie of the hird^s tail, in the tranaitiou from 
the Shaug to the Chou form, which has led Wieger astray. For 
details, see my paper on this character in the JAOS 53+ 33-^.** 

Wieger^s full translation of this inscription is: Ifoi fila encore 
arm^ du couteau, en prince Jk l*oncHre, f^ffre liande crue, 
libation, objeta pr^cieus, vm, filasse"*^ A correct translation 
would be! “ So-and-so (nntranslatable proper name) makes for {k e. 
dedicates to) Orandfather (or a more remote ancestor) / a precious 
sacrificial veseeL” 

This is one of the most common of all types of inscriptions* It 
will be noted that Wieger fails to render a single character correctly. 
This ia the more remarkable when we consider that the Chinese have 
been publishing substantially correct interpretations of such inscrip- 
tions, in books which are commonly current, the Sung d^mastj. 

-• IM±, p. 4aa. 

“Cf. Fm Shu. ah*i Bov Pien Aw 13. 3, and Jung Efing, Chin 
Pirn tl025) 7. 15-17^ -• CL cap^cinUy pp, afl-SS, 

^■Cf, Chin pirn 14 ^ 0b. ChinoU^ p. -433, 
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Apparenily Wieger considered it mmecessaiy to consiilt the preTiotiS 
work of Chin^ scholars' such neglect ia always dangerona. This 
is not the only inscription of which his translation is totally wrong, 
In tile second inscriptioii on p- 51fi he has miaiaken the proper order 
of the columns, though this again follows a common formula. In 
hiB translatioD of longer inscriptions the percentage of error ia leas, 
though he is soinetinie$ led into mistakes through inaufficient 
understanding of the ceremomea described.** 

The importance of the history of the Chon djiiaaty from the time 
of Confneins, as the foundation of aU Chinese history, is generally 
recognized, Ent the importance of understanding the early Chon 
dynaaty, as prerequisite to imdersf-anding all the later history, is 
widely ignored m practice if not in theory. We shall nerer under¬ 
stand the Western Chon period properly until we hare thoroughly 
studied and utilized the bronze inscriptions. 

Up to the present time the study of hrooze inaeriptions has been 
almost entirdy concerned with the decipherment and study of 
characters, A T?ery few Chinese and still fewer Western aeholara 
have used them for the study of history and the history of culture. 
It is etiU true that in almost every long inscription there are one 
or more characters or even paasagea of whose meaning we can not 
be certain, and it may be that this will always be the case. But the 
great body, and in most eases the most important parts, of the 
inEcriptious am perfectly clear. And it is time that this material 
was utilized to throw additional light upon the Western Chou 
period — an epoch, of prime importance, when Chinese institutions 
were in tiic making, but on which we shall never hate any too 
much illumiuation. The late Wang Kuo-wei, who might almost 
be called the father of the study of bronze inscriptions in this 
generation, has eaid that they are unstaken who would try to force 
a meaning on every pari of an inscription^ even though some of it 
may realty be incomprehensible in the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge. But they are also wrong, he oontinnes, who refuse to make 
uae of the vast riches which the bron^ Inscriptions Jay before us 
merely because there are parts of them which we can not fully 
understand. 

**For instance qn p. 511 he Ukea ^ to mean '"to write 

down an order.” Hut this ia a camipon expTes&ion^ moaniqg " tu commaiid 
by mwins ot a documjcut/^ Le., t* read aloud an order wLieh Jmd previously 
written. 
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Tht Btah&i Zanfftiaffe. Part 11: TEe BrahuT Problem. Part III: 
EtTraoIogical Vocabulary, By Sir Dbnts Bbay, DelM: 
M.4NAGEB Of [GonsENJiBirr] Publications, 1934. Pp. 
u 3l3. 13 s. b d. 

The first portion of this work appeared in 1909. The belated 
second portion is a welcome surprise; I bad given up all hope of 
seeing it. The first 43 pages discuss the customs, history, and 
language of the Brahuis. The rest of the book is a vocabulary 
with illustrative sentences and with etymologies or what are meant 
for such. 

The history of a language must be based primarily on the history 
of its sounds, Bray seems to have a rather feeble knowledge of 
fonology. Brabui and Kauara have initial 6 for v < w; he thTnka 
that this shows a closer relation to Kanara than to Tamil and 
Telngu, which have initial v. This is mete guess-work; the agree¬ 
ment may have come from separate Aryan influenaes. In the 
treatment of n Telngu goes with Brabui and the other northern 
tongues: Telugu kcnnu, Brahui jan, against Kanara-Tamil 
(eye). In the treatment of gender Telugu stands between Kanara- 
Tamil and Gondi-Kui (BS03 4. TGS); it is therefore nearer to 
Brahui than Kanara is. 

I cannot agree with Bray in thinking that the lifalto sound 
written “ g “ is an oeduaivc. Prom Droese’s description (quoted 
by Bray) and from the doseucss of Mai to to Kumkh, which baa 
the velar fricative x, it seema dear that Malto “g" is really j. 
Apparently the change of k or hk to x, found in Biuhui and in 
Kurukh-Mallo, marks a fairly close conneciion of these two north¬ 
ernmost divisions of Dravidian speech. It should, however, be 
noted that Tamil, as spoken, often has an intervocalic fricative 
corresponding to the written Ifc-ajmboL 

Bray finds evidence of close connection of Brahui and Kurnkh- 
Malto in lour words apparently represented in these languages 
alone. This is doubtful, Latin indpere and mieUtgere are repre¬ 
sented in Bumanian and Retian, hut these two divisions of Romanic 
are not dosely connected. Bray holds that the Brahui negative- 
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-a hfl£ its dosest parallel m Kui, But tiie same sulGjc 
fDimd in Telugu and is represented by vowe!4engthenmg in Tamil. 

Bray's etymologies dtow many defcots. In the following list 1 
give the Brahui word; then one or more of Bray’s compared 
words; then my additions or correetion&K I ti$e ^ for a vowel of 
uncertain quality; tu for unrounded / = Duteh /; for voice¬ 
less reverted i; i? for a former voiceless r; Bohemian tf. DB 

refers to my Dramdian Dei/efapmsiiis* 

-a “ the = genitive-endiiig -d. Add general Dravidian d 

that.'* 

-4 suffix of past time: Dravidian -i* No; Kumth -d (AJP 50. 

m). 

Ant ^^what*' : Kni am. Ko; Kui em. Brabui interrogatives 
are from the ^-l-basia; old short # has regularly become a in 
Biahui^ hnt that does not justify comparison with the Or-intertoga^ 
tivee of Kuij as Kui a and e are kept distinet. 

negative past-base of be ^ : Tamil iliaij Goudi 
“ia not.*^ The definition js wrong. The negative base is 
with "fl expressing negation. Tamil i7Iai is a different word^ as 
shown by its cognates^ Gondi hriH# with normal k <i & and Kui 
side with norma! d < I (DD § 38). Qondi hdli has taken h from 
hiHi. Add Kurnkh mala, Malto mala, with m from man-, men^ 
^be.*' 

a(r)- : Tnmtl ir-, Kurnkh ra-. No; ra- is Aryan (Hindi 

noA-) ^ The r of is found only in the present and is not radical- 
The past ass corresponds to the Oondi participle ffsi- The Brahui 
stem IS a^, oorTesponding to Gdndi a-, d-, Kui Telugu a-, 
Kanara 5-^ Tamil d-. 

ari ^*pereon'' : Brahui ar- ''be/' Ko; Goudi dr ''woman.'' 

Oisi ''one'* : Dravidian aru, with $<n No; Tulu ondU 
<*min; ep. Tamil anSu < *anlrd < "being one" 

Bruhui has nsf < For the loss of the 

nasal^ cp, Eriiiui " am " beside Tamil un^Ui 

of "how many" : Tamil eitanai No; Kanara estu<*eciu 

dedn- "yawn": Kurukh auUh* Add Tamil dvi-, Telugu 

Utalinc^, Tulu dvn^- 

ha " mouth " ; Tamil The basis is *tads, perhaps derived 
from Aryan The native Dravidian word wag *ot, represented 
in Brahnl *d^ (= Dardic ddr) ^ Gondi ni'U^sdr^ Kui su^, Mai to 
toro,. Telngn ndm (B303 8* 813). 
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h&mus "nose ” : Brahui ba and must “before." No; the second 
dement conespondB to Malto muea “nose"; cp. Gondi fnussor, a 
compound corresponding to Malto muso and Gondi 
hdlun “big" : Telugu feaiu, Tamil i?oI. Bray forgets that 
Telugu is a t^langnage, If 6alu belongs with vol, it has been 
blended with Aiy'an boio. Add Gondi valli “ much,'' Kui dS- 
' swell’? 

ba(r)- “come" : cognates with r except in Kui. The root is 
•wa; the widely added r correeponda to the Kui personal-object 
suffix. 

h&i&y “top": Kanara “head.” No; Kanara bd^ga 

“ north "? 

bS “ salt" : Kurukh hit, Malta biku. The k is a plural'ending 
(™ Tamil -hal), which has been generally lost in Kurukh-Malto. 

bet “grass": Tamil “graae." No; Kui wa “thatch- 
grass." Basis 

birif- “ thatch " ; Kni ti-. Winfield gives Kni I'ep- “ thatch," 
off- “be cookt,” Why not mention Kui liOri “ thatch "? 

bftt “hunger": Kanara bine “pain" Bather Kanara b€-, 
Tamil rffp* “ wanL" 

bir- “ milk " : Gondi pir-. Possible if the G5ndi p came from 
pai “ milk." 

di “ this ” : a < o < ^ with d < di < j added before a palatal 
vowel. This cannot be admitted. In d& “ this " beaide ^ “ that ” 
and 5 “that" the lack of synimetry is remarkable, compared with 
the symmetiy of demonstratives in the other Dravidian tongues. 
The only reasonable explanation is that da is from Afghan do. A 
change of / thru di to d is unknown in Dravidian: Tulu didnf, 
a dialectal variant of dfine “ what," represents *dtd... *dfl 
<*i parnllel with Tamil jdn < *efH the d being added as ex¬ 
plained below (sec dsr). See dfztt and 

dfl-, di- "take" : Gondi J-. Add Tuln Je-; Tulu is dosely re¬ 
lated to Gondi-Kui {DD §31)- The root is *g, lengthened in 
Gondi. The Gondi imperative idd ^ (id -f- i) "take this" ex¬ 
plains the added d : idd tf was misdivided as id-di. Brahui keeps 
except before a nasal, but changes short e to a (see hSf-). 
das- “sow”: Brahui dass- "fell” Bather Gondi dto- “pnt 
down ^ < e in both langnages. 

dsr “who " : Tamil j&var, jUr. Bray is wrong in thinking that 
the base was ;fi; it was a {BSOS 4. m). He is also wreng in 
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thinldiig that d could develop from j. literary Kanara has ad ar 
as a variant of flr (< *$dr < *eA^r) ^ who" The addition of ad 
“that thing" came from a TOLeimderstanding of ad "*what ia 
that? ” a& a simple “ what ad ar was reduced to d5r. Brahui 
dir likewise represents *ad •eAar. Malto ni- and Kuriikh ni came 
from a misdiTiaioii of *1 “who is he?" {BSOS 4* T?S; 8. 
615 )* 

dixQj a variant of ddm “ thia much " : Telugu dtni “ this thing.” 
Telugu (fiixi 13 froDi *idinT, the genitive of idt] -di is the neuter- 
ending {cp, Kanara -du_, Tamil -iu)- Brahui dixa ie from the t-C- 
basis^ with d from which is based on dd “ this ” (see above). 
Thus dim and dint, or rather tdi* are connected only thru the first 
vGweU. 

dir “ water ” : Tamil nir^ Goudi Kui aiVu. The Dravidian 
basis was apparently *ihar\ Qfindi Sr is parallel with in- < *ian 
< *isan “this" {DD §3^). Brahui dir is a reduotioa or mis- 
division of *ad *lr "that is water" or "that water" {SSOS 3- 
614). Southern nir came from a misdivision of *asan *lr "that 
water Kui has a corresponding niru " juice." Kui is from 
•I'oar; cp. Kanara esamc^ *icar^ Gondi af-jar “boiling water" 
Sanskrit tiira came from Dravidian. See 

“blood" : Kanara tieffnr, Gondi The d is like 

that of dir; n may have come from prefixt *enn “my" 

8- 815). Eosb Hdhur? 

dii "hand" : Zcbold dusL Eather Bardic dtt*. 

d^l^ "toBgue" (duf grammar §:^5) : no etymology* Singhalese 
div-a. 

e "is" : no et. Hindi Ormuri i? 

i “that" : Kui S from the general Dravidian a-^baais- No; 
Kui has the demonstratives ij i] 5^ d; 6 (aceordiDg to 

Friend'Poreira): we have no right to Bay that any one of the four 
eame from another. In view of Bray's idea that da came from the 
^~f-baais;^ the theory that at the same time the a-5-hasiB became ij 
with a contrary development^ is highly unreasonable. As I have 
pointed Out above^ Bray overlooks the derivation of Brahui -d 
“the" from the a-S-basis. It is not likely that a remained as auch 
and also became i in Brahui* 1 think Singhalese J is the eonree 
of the Eruhui word. Apparently Singhalese came from northern 
India. 
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-S BBffix of past time : Dtavidian -t. Bather Kumkh -i* {AJP 
SO. 14a}. 

^arau “ heap of atones “ : do et. ThU looks like Siughalese 
gala “ stone.” Initial g seema to be geneiall]^ forea jo Brlhoi 
except in a few imitatiTe words, such as gagall- " bleat ” and pSrr- 
“ bleat.” 

piif " throat ” : BalQchi I suspect that the latter came 

from Brahui. The Br^oi word seems to Tepresent < •Jtorsf 

< *tnwi <C *1eetvs£ {DD || IS, 44); the g could hare come from 
Aryan infloence, cp. Sanskrit gala or Bengali glt^, 

hat " mouse, rat ” : Tamil eli. Add Euvi or(i, Kui odri < *olr» 

< *orl» ™ Tamil 6r sit “ one rat,” and Kumkh os^ < *evsgS, 

< *slsafai < *elisaijgal (2>i) § 46). The Brarldisii word may be 
connected with Aryan piri (cp. Portuguese irmao < ^emulRiim), 
and ptW is similar to Auatrio equivalents (JAOS 49. fil), 

Aal- “ take ” : Tamil kol, with A < i as in AtilB. This ety¬ 
mology and Bray's theory of hulli arc hardly right. Bather Gondi 
niT-, Hindi Aor-? 

hanfn "sweet” : Tamil mi, Kurukh tmba. Root •en? with 
0 < a in Brahui and assimilation of to ini in the south. Cp. 

also Tamil tia "honey,” perhaps from *ea with t added from ti 
" sweet." 

(A)fll-, (A)o(a-, (A)a(i-, past (A)as "bring” : Brahui AoJ- 
" take " and li- "give." The root fieeme to be •ef, partiaDy com- 
btned with a word resembling Kurukh o/jS "there" {AJP 50. 
15S); Kurukh toj-, Hal to iei- "send Goadi to-, Kui to-, Telugu 
(e-, Kanera (a-, "bring"; Tamil la- “giTe." 

54/-, 5arf- "raise” ; Tamil ilt-. Bather Tamil erapp- (DD 
§48), Short e became a; the lengthened vowel remained as 4. If 
4Jf- came from •««-, it may have the same root *er, implying 
<r-<‘"er/- (J[>Z> §18). 

hii “ goat" : Tamil [I]. Tamil Sta is a reduction of older 
jdfu. < *ii; cp. Sr < jdr < *e5ar (S50 jS 4. 777; DD g 51), 

“ fear" : Tamil ane-, Kurukh eltj-. A (decking nasal 
produced vowel-dosure as in f < " I/' *teun < *}chens- ** red.” 

Perhaps elti- < * 4 jic- < *oi'nc-; kids- < < *ainc- -^ northern 

basis ♦flinc- < *anc^ < ‘die- < fiouthem 

basis anc- < ’♦alal; Kui adi- < *flc- < *alc- ^ *afal; Kanara 
adal- < *0^01 beside contracted aSf- < ‘and- < *ail- < •n/al. 

Aiidr “date" (fruit) : no et. Persian xoldl. 
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hlL fly" : Tamil I. Bray ignores Kni vihOf G5ndi tffoi. 
Baais : nortkqm and soatbem 1 < «.i, central mi < uu 

Telngu iffa, Xurakh ^ < *iska : basis *uihka? 

Ain- “ go ” : Gondi Aaw-, Add Kni ml-j Kokrian sin-^ 5m-. 
The root seems to be *dn {J>2) §§ 37,46). 

hdy- “ Tfccp : imitative* Add KuriikL Malto oly-j with i 
from “ laugh (see ffiax-). 

(h)or -^finger'' : Tamil «AiV "nail.” Bather Tamil viral 
"finger”; for the loss of final cp. -i?= Tamil -kd (plural- 
eDdmg). Gondi varendi for *varil < *peral <_ by assimila¬ 

tion to tirindz "claWj“ also virijidz with further assimilation. Kui 
vandzu < •tialdnS < *walir < *miTalj with di as in mundit 
Tamil fnfiiiiSiA < (see mim). Telugu < tfreiu 

< *mr^l < *veriil < *wirai. Kanara < *mral^ also ftafnl 

(DD g 5)* Beisib contracted to •atiml in Brihui; divided 

into a *jpiral " that finger ” ekewhere. 

kuUi " horse ” : Tamil itfiinti. No; Burtishafiki mount 

a horse.” Basis *huljai? 
h^^lun "thick” J no et* Sanskrit um "wide”? 

Ayr- " look, look at ” : Tamil dr-. The root seem^ to be *snudy 
whence various words meaning " look at ” or eee ” * Gondi hud-y 
hur-^ Kui sud~^ atir-, Malto inn4~f Tuln hil-j su-y iu-f Telugu cue- 

< Tamil n.pkir-<; {AJP 40. S4 ; DD §§<1^26,37* 

46). 

Ai*y- " bum ” : Kanara uH-, Tamil eri-. Bray is wrong in as¬ 
suming Aus-i=Kanara ul- with i <i L Ba$is *wriA? whence Aits- 

< *urs < +nm; cri- <*ri<z *a?ris. Add Gondi mVu- < *ini 

< *UTi < Kui fi < 

iliu "unde” : Brahui ilufu "brother.” Bather Kanara aii/ff 
" son-in-law, nefew ”; if for J| as in Telugu alludu " son-in-law.” 

iray "bread ” ^ Tamil inii “food.” No; Afghan f?(rynn 
" bread ” ; diBsimilated to r-n; and final n lost aa in i < *iJi 
" 1.” Tamil -ai is derived from *-aj» 
irai "two” (substantive) - Kanara ena^ut "two/* Tamil iraffu 
" double.” From Bray^s omiaslort of Gondi fun^, Kui 
(< *iTant6), Tclugu r^ndu (< Urandu < *irafytd)y Tamil trajtM 
it IB clear be does not understand that the fortus mentioned have 
lost a riaaa.1: erurfti < •tVuuJd {DD §'^)j iVa^dti <| {DD 

§ 14), iraf < Hra^fd (DD § 43). The basis waa apparently *rdy 
represented with only a slight change in the Brahui adjective irJ, 
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The form •ira?»f(5 leprese&is *r&^iS < *r&-untS beiDg two,” with 
shortoDing of & beo&ufio the stress was put on the added initis] 
Towel, 

fr “ sister " ; Brahui ilum " brother/' Perhaps Tamil i/uiju/, 
**sister” {from rtof■*= Kurukh Ieil£ ^^yoting”), with the 
development •i/e/uf, *171/, •iJ, earlier than the loss of 

final f after a weak vowel (see ^or), 

isto “last night” : Tamil imvu "night,” Hardlj. Perhaps 
Aryan doi “night” combined with an adverb from the lost t-J- 
baais, *is-~d6sS “now” (see dd); for the sense, cp. Spanish 
anoehs “last night” from hoc node. Dissimilation could have 
changed *istos to ist6. 

-h plural-suffix : Tamil -id, Tidu -hshi. The Tula form is 
-Iru/u; the basic vowel was apparently o or u. Add Badaga -gro, 
(DD §53). 

-k past-suffix : Tamil -t, So} t and i do not interehange in 
Dravidiau. This suffix corresponds to the Kui multiplcx-sufSi -Jt; 
in northern Dravidiau it happened to be restricted to the past tense 
{AJP 60, 149). 

iadim “grain” : Baliiclii iadima. No; the Baluchi word is 
from Brihui I'odm, which is from BalGchi gandim “wheat” 
illnstratbg the general Dravidiau unvoicing of initial occluaivefl. 

kah-, past tofc “die” : Malto kei-, past tsfifc-. The basis is 
apparently *ge or *gei, past ‘pec, perhaps derived from Austric 
•joif (AJP 50. 152); cp. Tamil pejar < •ptwr < •pffar— Gondi 
parol < *fohr < *pudar “name ” (DD § 33), 

iaiur “ ashes ” : no et. G5ndi Jtora- “ hum " ? 

iane “me” (dative-aecuBative) ; Tamil ennai (accusative). 
Tile u < « and weak a < oi < are normal, but the i needs 
explaining. It corresponds to the h-suffii of the Tamil dative 
enokku (AJP 49. 335; DD § 65; SS08 8. SI3). The initial « 
of Kanara nuna (for older ena) came from the plural ndi'u. 

kafy- “ shear ” ; Gondi iSri-. Perhaps Afghan xanil « shears ” 
with di.eaimiIation of to 

kSs “wool” : Aryan korpas "cotton.” No; perhaps Persian 

' shears. 

kdd “bole" : Brahui Id^d- “pierce, stab.” Bather Baluchi 
hod “hole” blended with Brahui tad “hole,” 

hin- “ eat” t Tamil fin-. No; perhaps Tamil up- blended with 
Sitigha]^ 
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xaf : Tamil c&m^ KuruMi sebdlt. The Dormal form 

w'onld be *xaui m/ is based on the plural xafk. The ordinary 
Tamil word iis Mtu^ with < att < cm < m, closely connected 
with Knmkh 7^5 

^^fire" : KaitaTa M/- heated.” Rethex Baluchi 
Ihokhar wasp ” ? 

xal stone" : Tamil iaL Add Knmkh xdl “field"; sense 
thro boiindarj'-stone" and field bounded by stones"? 

aan- ^rsee" : Bruhtii mn *^eje.” More closely cognate with 
Kanara ia^i- “ see.” 

asar “ sheep " : Bra^hui xazm “ deer " and “ buU.” Eather 
Kaimnri kar “ sheep." 

OTrfijl* " eye-water " — tears " : Tamil The Tamil 

word is irart + rtir. The Brlhui word representa + •ix 

+ ‘ArJi (plural-emding)j with *ir as the older form of dir (see 
above). 

^isun red " : Kanaia ien* kisu. The ba^ is apparentty 
or *ghen3. Kittel gives the lengthened form wrongly as 
Icesu; it is really Jcis^ used only before avowelj where the imaginaTy 
u cannot be kept. The Kanara s is not the ancient but was taken 
from posu “ green/* which has s < c. 

^ “pot" : Brahni itSxar “fire." Hardly. Perhaps Sanskrit 
uk-ha? 

“ wheat" : Sanskrit Yes^buthow? Evidently 

thru or *ghMum^ with normal t <ikh < gh, Tamil 

is from Prakrit. 

x6&~ “rub” : no et. Perhaps PerBian ydio- “an herb used in 
washing clothes.” In the variant k eomsponds to the Kui 

multiplex suifix. 

:2nilkun “soft" {-kun auifixal) : Br^ni Tid- “fear" No] 
Afghan omnw “ soft." 

xutt- “dig" : Kurtikh tqU-* The root ends in tuH- 
< ^khmi- and xott^ < are past-stems used for the present. 

liUicz^ “ mud " : Brahni liiti- “ cling." Perhaps Kanara kesaR 
“mud" (s < c) blended with UU^~. 

tumma “mother” i no et. Perhaps for froru *enn 

“my” and Persian umm, or with raisdivision of *onn (BSOS 
S. 815). 

wia£- “ langh " : Tamil mii-* Yes; but m from Afghan mos- 
“ smile " Add Kurnkh Midto dx-- 
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mdxur " danghter-in-kw" : Brahui maL “wa" and 6al>«r 
“ mother-m-law,” Add tioadi iortflr, Kui kura-mi^, Eurukli 
ssfj “daughter-in-law,” Tamil leojvnti ‘'sister-in-law.” 

ma^ “ eon ” : Brahui m^r “ eon.” I have assumed abOTe (Aus-) 
that eecondaiy ts became i. A primary rs could hare made i earlier: 
mal/ < *mai's- before vowel-euflises, mdr < •more before a pause, 
fltar “ son ” : Kanara nio^i. Basis *mtirsi, 
masir “daughter” : Brahui nulr “son” Bather Gondi midr 

< *fflasir, Kui mrau < *mt™u < *ffltar« < •nuaiV “ daughter.” 
mas “ hitl^' : T amil fnaki. Yes) but not s ^ 1 as Bray assumes, 

Tamil malai < *iiuiiasi Brahui mdj < *mals < *inaJ(w. Primary 
Ij made L (see Ai£); secondary Is made s at a later time. 

mas- “wash” : Kanara mupigu “immerse.” Ko; Kanara mt- 
“ bathe ” and perhspe Tuiu met- “ pour.” Boot •mcs. 

mawi “black” : Kuruth mazirO. The latter ie apparently 
doable; cp. Tamil haru, 

“slave” ? Eausra mej “body.” fiTo; Afghan mrS “slave.” 
mif “ ewe ” ; uo et. Perhaps Baluchi mlJiar “ flock of sheep.” 
fwii earth ; Kanara malar “ sand.” Rather Kanara man 
“ earth ”; boeia *marts ? 

nd^ Smoke ^ i Kurukh tnSigd. Bray assumes wrongly that 
the ^ is not radical. Basis *ntals. 

mOn "front” : southern Rather Kanara m&Rs “face” 

or Aryan m/sha < mutAa : mdn for ^m&r or •mwan? 

muli “front” : root of mJn. Final h la so nnusnal m Brahui 
that a derivatioa from Aryan muha seems isertain. 

m«rM “ hare " ; Kanara mola, Telugu ficsaiu, Gondi mafi. The 
Telugn form is kufiMa < *madil < *mejal < •midoJ; ku- 
™ Tamil tufi- “jump.” Gondi has malSi < *moM < *mtidal. 
The basis was perhaps •miSoJ, which developt thm *midal, 

*)nteal to tnacaJ in Tamil. Kanara should have *moaal t= Tumi! 
mwxdi mala came from Gondi. Apparently murik is for *mttriJn 

< •mal^n, borrowed from Gondi, with disaimilatiop of M to J-a; 

a change of -*i to -fin and -C would be parallel with Brihui 

I < *eii “ I.” 

musi “three ” : Tamil mtiBjfti, TuIu m&dii [< •manfm] Add 
Gondi mnad, Kui rnmdU < *m&ntri. The Brahui development 
was miifl < *mwiM < < •n,uma(a: the root is mw or 

1^“’ «dded from 

•trattfJ “two ” (s« traf). 
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& “ that" : Kamra tt. Kather Singhalese S. 
pin ** name : Kanara peaarj Tamil pejor^ Tnlu pudafM^ Telngn 
piru. Add Gdndj par^l < *polar<i *pudar < *piiari Kul pada 

< *prda < *pud^r < *ptdoT < *purar < *pudar < *pitar; Parji 
prfir- Kodagu ped^* KanaTa-Tamil developt *picar < ^pitar; 
perhapa a gimilar change is to be seen in the Kurnkh-Moltc veph 
pindz- (< *picn^ < *pit{m- ?) * Telugu has piru < *prir < *podir 

< * pedar < *piiaff apparently allowing a do^ relation ol Telngn 
to Kodagn* Brahni may have pin < * pinna < *piina < *pitan. 

piiH cat" : son them pHH, with a < L No; Baluchi pilf. 
Southern piZZi is from Aryan 

piun white*' {-wn- eu(Exal) : Tamil vef No^ Brahui ha$ h- 
= southern v- < w-. Evidently pf- is from Afghan ^pin ; cp. 
fl# ■= Kanara ^^( 1 * and I = Malto in. 

puskun *- new " ; Tamil pulu^ Kanara pom, Er^ui and Kanara 
have s < e < ij. 

piiahun yellow ** : southern puUa “ sourp“ Sow ? 
rayam- “instruct” : no et. Persian raydim '^^booksp** 
s suffix of the second person : no et. Probably *isis from the 
Bravidian basis *is tbou ” {DD |§ 51^ 65). 
si "oil** : no et. Hindi aM ^^lin$eed." 

sir&z mnaical inatnunent ^* : Fersun three^atringed.*' 

This Persian word should be transcribed si-rod. 
saldp- " wash * : imitative. Bather Tamil alafnp-. Bads 
Jfir “ clay : no et- Persian hd mnd.” 
iar- " flpin ” i Kanara Urug- turn.” Bather Baluchi iar- 
tnm.” 

Mu “self*": southern Mn, Perhaps thru *tain from 
*= Malto Mfiij an emfatic form of fdn. 

ii-j present £i- “ give ” : Kanara ia-^ Telugu U- “bring/* Noj 
thefie belong with Brahni (see above). The root seems to be 
partially combined with a word eorreaponding to Eumkh ijjd 
"^here ** {AJF 60,153). The past-stem *$tk- made iiss in Brfihuij. 
*cic- by aasimilation elsewhere* whence Kumkh-Malto tsi-j Gondi- 
Kni #I ag the present-stems. In the south the past-stem 
dcvelopt thru to iU- (kept in Kanara)* whence the present- 
stem t- or f-+ Savara ii- was perhaps taken from Kui before ^ 
became c. 

“hcmse^^ : southern 4lr “town/* Bather Goudi r§- < *rud 

< ^urd “ house/* Kui dra < *ufa “ beam ” : a loan-word from 
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Kolariaiij cp, Kurku vra. “ house." Gondi rSn is an old locatiTe 
used for the nomiaaiiTe. 

Edwix H. Tottle. 

Wasldiiiftoii, D, C. 


rftff Z/oAA&Afirafo. For the first time critically edited by Vishnu 
S. SuETEAh"KAB, AdiparvanI Faedeiile 7* Poona: Bhan- 
DABKAR OBIEMT-VL EeSEABCH lySTITDTBj 1933, Pp, 881- 
997 + flyili. 

This eondudlng fascicule of Book 1 of the great critical edition 
of the Sanskrit epic contains: (1) An appendix of nearly 100 
pages presenting all passages of the mss, of Book 1 which the editor 
regards as unoriginal and which (chiefly because of their great 
length) were unsttitable for presentation in the critical notes at 
the bottom of the pages of the text itself; (S) a shorter appendix 
quoting all the Sanskrit passages (except single words and SK>nBe 
brief phrases) included in the Javanese Mbh,j with a conoordanee 
showing their occurrence in the chief editions of the Sanskrit; (3) 
Addenda et Corrigenda (including many important critical re- 
roarksj in part prompted by reviews of earlier fascicules); (4) 
editorial “ Prolegomena " to the entire work, in 110 pages. 

This last part is of crucial and overwhelming importance. Here 
the editor begins by describing his manuscript material. About 
TO mss. were examined, and about 60 actually used, for the test 
of Book 1 (out of 335 of this book known to exist). They are aU 
scientifically described and critically evaluated. On their basis 
the several recognixable recenaions are earefuliy distinguished; 
their interrelations and their varying degrees of importence for 
the constitntion of the text are discussed with the utmost intcUi- 
genoe and acumen, and in a manner which to this reviewer seems 
wholly conclusive. There follows an equally valuable and con¬ 
vincing discussion of the critiiaJ methods employed in constituting 
the text. ThU necessarUy involves some polemics; for there have 
not been wanting editors who have deliberately chosen other prin¬ 
ciples, nor even sceptics who have doubted the possibility of a real 
“critical edition" of the Mbh. at all. Whatever opinioi one may 
hold on the questions at issue, all will agree in commending Suk- 
thankar for his good temper, moderation, and objectivity. 
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For myself^ I haTe already, in reviews of earlier fascicules (see 
partioalarlT Jovbkal 53.352 fF.)j miicli farther than this; 
and now^ after studying the editor^s first complete statement of his 
case, I see no reason to modify what I have said before. On the 
contrary, it seems to me now scarcely possible for an open-minded 
and weli-infOTmed Sansfcritist to question^ any longer, the tie- 
mendons value of the undertaking, nor the brilliant gueoess of the 
performance. (Few sudi persons, I may add, have questioned 
these matters even previonsly.) The work, as the author clearly 
says, is not, ^ anything like the autograph copy of the work of ita 
mythical author^ Maharal Vyaaa, It ia not in sense, a recon¬ 
struction of the Br-Mshlbhlrata . . . that ideal bat impossible 
desideratum. , . , It is but a modest attempt to present a ver- 
sioa of the epic as old as the extant manuscript material will per¬ 
mit us to reach with some semblaocc of eonfidence.^^ To which an 
honest and informed reviewer can only add that thig modest at¬ 
tempt has been conspicuously gnooeaaf ul. 

The entire edition of the Adi-parvau (Book 1) contains SSl 
large pages of test and critical apparatus (the latter at the foot of 
the pages), plus over a hundred pages of Appendices and over a 
hundr^ of rrolegomeiia. The work was begun, I believe, about 
1924. The first of the seven parts appeared in 1927, the last in 
1933. Considering the magnitude and difficulty of the task, this 
record shows amazing speed and efficiency^ of which any scholar in 
the world might well Ik proud. The printing is well done; type 
and paper are good, and misprints relatively very few. In every 
respect, therefore, this monumental work will reflect the utmost 
credit on its editor and his assistants, and on the great Indian peo¬ 
ple who may justly regard it as a matter of national pride. To be 
sure this is only a cojnparatiTelj small part of the text of the 3fbh.; 
and, ver)' wisely, Sukthankar W abandoned any attempt to carry 
the vast task to completion alone^ Other editors, inclndir^ at least 
one very distinguiehed European Sanskritiat, are understood to he 
editing later books, and some of these, I am informed, are nearly 
completed^ Dr. Sukthankar will, of course, retain a geuond super¬ 
vising editorship of the whole; this is a guarantee that there will 
be no falling of! in the high standard set by the first book. 

When completed, this edition of the Mahibbarata wiU occupy a 
place in the history of Sanskrit scholarship with which only one 
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other vork—the lezieon of Bochtliogk azid Both—can hope to rie 
in magnitude and importance. 


Btvdes de ffmmmairs sansirite. Premia s4rie. Pai LouiS REtrOn. 

Paris; AD£iEK-hlAi60NK£uTE, 1&36. Pp. 145. 

We have learned to expect from Frofessoi Henou models of irhat 
grammatical stndiee should be. He is profoundljr learned^ with¬ 
out being pedantic; keen and penetrating in interpretation, with- 
oat being hair-splitting or lantastic; severely bnainesBlike, not 
afraid of strict attention to scholarly technique, and yet always 
interesting. It is to be hoped that the aeries here inaugnrated will 
be long continued. 

This Tolume contains three Tnonographa. The first, on the form 
and syntax of participles, is divided into three sections, on the 
Brahmanas, post-Vedic Sanskrit, and the Eigveda, in this order. 
" Participles " here means the forms in and -{in)dfla-, and 

in (perfect) -rdds-; what we in English call '^perfect {or past) 
psssive participles” in -ta~ and -na- are not Included, The study 
is full of acute and valuable observations and deserves the careful 
study of all Sanskritists. It is not ea^* to summarize its resulta 
briefly; a few running commente will perhaps suggest its variety 
and interest, while incoipK>ratiDg one or two points which occurred 
to me during the reading, g 5: the future pple. is used (in the Br.) 
periphrastically with the copula, but in a sense diflforent from that 
of the finite future, g 6 (and passim): the pple. (in the Br.) is 
generally definitely " verbal ” and often acquires the function of a 
subordinate clause (temporal, causal, concessive, etc.) ; in two- 
thirds of these ceees it is nom., in almost sH the rest acens. (in 
apposition to snbject or object reapectively). |13; it often car¬ 
ries the real verbal contentthe finite form being no more than 
an nnxiliary, most commonly, to my surprise and interest a form 
of the root i «to go” §22: altbo perhaps most wes^ San¬ 
skritists would agree with Benou, I cannot believe that 
nnd vpahtapadSrdm- and the like are dvandvas. It is an old moot 
point; bat I prefer to follow the Hindn grammarians and inter- 
pret this type as karmadharayas (« dead whUe still living,” *' moist 
or fresh while in the process of withering”). §23: I do not feel 
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fidastna- as **’wholly fidjectiTiEed " j it fftarted^ I believe, as a tech¬ 
nical term of the Artha^stra^ ’where it ia certaialy a substantiTe 
{*^ & mighty and disinteTested neutral power ”); Eenou recognizes 
this tiae but apparently thinks it secondary, g 25: Buddhistic Skt, 
has forms of seTersl of the type§ quoted here: Saddh. P. 295.5 
ni^diyfmo (euflix from thematic pres.); Lai. Y. 7.3 prttvk- 
tomdTiasya (ending of pre$. mid. pple. added to perf. pass- pple. 
stem). §31, end: I think the genitiTe absolute, with both pres, 
pples. and other forms, is not so rare in Bnddhistie Skt* as He non 
says. Cf, LaL V. 177* 4j vidUo diia sarva (bo read for Lefmaim^ 
dm sarvi) m^rgaio Mgati n^a gatis m lahhgate^ ""^tho he seek 
in all cardinal and semi-cardinal directions, neither hU (Bnddha^s) 
coming qor going is fonnd/^ % 32: the absolute use of the instr* 
in Buddh. Skt. is denied (against Sen). But a better example 
than Sen^ and one which I find it hard to construe otherwise than 
as strictly “ absolute^'^ is Lai. Y. 119. 11 (prose) : saroair i-arnaik 
(so reod^ or omit i-arnai^) stuitmangalaih pralyupasihUair, “ aU 
(praises^) lauds and benedictions having been presented*" § 37: a 
ease of what Henou calls “ nom. absolute of the pple. is found in 
Lai, 125. 16: dMtTyas Ca Citivarg^ ca sihdpiia 

iuddhodanapramukMh prakmmaniaf}. 

The second monograph is on the position of accessory words 
in the Eigveda; that is what Bloomfield used to call light 
’words"; Henou coins the term ^*mots seconds," since (ea was 
already shown by Delbrfick) they tend strongly to be placed pre¬ 
cisely aecond in the danse. He proves that enclisia in the strict 
eenee, lack of tonic accent, has nothing to do with this, since many 
such words are accented^ while conversely some unaccented words 
(vocatives^ non-^hordinate verbs) show no anch tendency. He 
caUfi this tendency to second position "enclise de phrase^” as dis¬ 
tinguished from '^endiae de mot," enciisis proper. In the Eig- 
Veda, of course, ’whUe “ second place " may mean secoud place in a 
grammatical sentence or danse, it most often means second place 
in a padfl. Even when, for one reason or another, the ^"mot 
second" is removed from that position, it is apt to become the 
second (practically never the firat!) word after tie ceaura in the 
tristnbh-jagatl meter. The intimate connection of the ** mot 
Second," even if it has an accent of its own, with the preceding 
word is indicated by several facts* Thus cerehraMzation operates 
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irortt one to the other, as if they vere a sisgle word (§ 30). Fur* 
ther, if fin ordipfirily initial word, such as a prererb or the negfitire 
ind, to which ‘‘mota seconds ** are generally attached, be trans¬ 
ferred to the middle of the verse, the “ mot second ” is very apt to 
be taken along with it; that is, the two stick tc^ether as a unit 

(|§nao- 

There are many other interesting observations in this study, as 
well as in the third monograph, on the “ innovations ” of the gram¬ 
mar of Candra or Candragomin (the C^drav^karana), which is 
the favorite Sanskrit grfimmai of Kashmir and other Buddbifit 
regions, inclnding Tibet. Renou examines in detail all its pecnliar 
rules, and undertakes to define its relation to both older and 
later grammars. Tho based largely on the Fapinean tradition, 
Candra(goinin) departs from it in some important respects, and 
shows some clear signs of adaptation to the ** freer, more popular 
Sanskrit" of the epics, Purinas, and story-collections. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that even at this relatively late date, Sanskrit 
grammar was not, or not wholly, dependent on tradition in a 
slavishly pedantic way, but observed real linguistic facts. There 
are also in Gandra a few traces of relation to Buddhistic Semskrit, 
bnt chiefly in vocabulary and not nearly so many ss might be ex¬ 
pected in a Buddhist work: an indication of ''the progress of 
linguistic brahmanization of cultivated Buddhist cirdes.” Later 
grammarians, even of the Paninean school, show in turn the influ¬ 
ence of Candra(gomin). Hig date is a matter of dispnie; Renou 
adds uothing new on this point, hut inclines to accept Sylvain 
Levi’s date (late 7th centoij) rather than Liebich’s earlier one. 


Vtrgl^cksndes und eiymohgi&ches Worterh^u!h des Alt-Indooi^ 
schen Von WALTHEft Wfisr. liefemng 1-3. 

Heidelberg: Wintes, 193S. Pp. 208, 

If and when completed, this will be probably the most elaborate 
etymological dictionary of any single Indo^Euiupean lan^age 
(except perhaps the projected new edition of Walde'a Latin). It 
is estimated that it will contain over 1,000 pages; the pages are 
fairly large, and the type exceedingly smalL Only the last twelve 
pages of thw instalment contain the beginnings of the dictionary 
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proper. They preseat only three complete articleSj on the pro- 
TinmiTial stem flv the Terb-fluginent a-, and the negatiTe pre&x 
with part of a fourth, on tiie intetioctioa a {not found in 
the literature). On the bfl&ie of this very scanty material it ia 
impossible now to form a definitive judgment of the quality of the 
work* It ifli however^ already eTident that it is bound to have 
very great value for all Indo-Enropeanists, at least bibliographically^ 
and as collectanea* The value of its original and critical contribu¬ 
tions can not be estimated until more of it has appeared;; there are 
some diaquieting indications which suggest that it may be less im¬ 
pressive. But certainly every worker in Indie or Indo-European 
etymology will have to keep the book at his elbow, il only as a 
comprehensive survey of work in the field to datei 

Tlie principles adopted by the author in deciding what words 
to include are stated on p. 5S ft* (rf* also p. 30), In general they 
aeem to me sound; m^taiis mutandis j they are about the aaiuc as 
Walde^B {in hia Latin)* Evidently the intention Is to include aU 
words and forms which could conceivably be sought in sneb a work. 
While obvious noun compounds are of course escluded in general^ 
some are included for ^^cultural-historical^ or other 

reasons. On p* 199 L, under the pronominal stem each of the 
individual case-forms derived from that stem reoeives separate 
treatmentj with quotation of their specific correspondents in other 
languages; a praiseworthy and useful procedure which wiU^ I take 
itj naturally not be extended to declension al forms of noun stems. 
Unless in exceptional ca^s. I miss in tins article any reference to 
the instr. ag* ^nd (^m), which by most scholars (ench as Grass- 
mann^ Whitney, Geldner, MaedoneU, and impliedly Neis^er, since 
he does not eoireet Grassmann) has been connected with the stem 
ffl’. and which^ at least in many of its occurrences, I still think 
certainly belongs there rather than with the stem despite 
Wacfcerriagel III pp. 531, 534. (Note on the latter page the cor¬ 
rect statement that end is parallel in uae with the inatr. sg* fern. 

which can only be from the atem a-1) Even if Wiist follows 
Wackeniflgel in connecting these forms with the stem eiuiv he 
should have mcDtioned them here with a crosa-referencej in view 
of the usual opinion, the abandonment of which seems to me one 
of the rare faults In Wftekemagers masterpiece. 

Tnder the negative a{n)-^ p* 204, Wnst refers in what seems to 
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in© & DfliTC waj to ths fact (wMcb ba ooofiidcts ** meTkwiixdjg 
that Pali comiaantatora assign the meaning ** great ” to this ele¬ 
ment in Bome compounds, reminding hinn of the German ETa- 
menge etc.; he winds up with the query " Zufall? " An examina¬ 
tion of the Pali cases alleged, taken from Anderaen-Smitb, Critical 
Pali Diclionars, p. 1, should have shown Wqst that the Pali com¬ 
mentators' statement is silly and worthless. The instances are 
appaitiSna fSkt. having no measnre, imideasiixable " 

(but interpreted as ''of great measure") ; a-seik(fc)ha, "not need¬ 
ing (any longer) to be trained, adept," opposite of xeif(ir>Ao 
("needing training," approsimately "novice") but interpreted 
(foolishly) as "great (advanced) novice," i.e. "adept"; and 
<uami'om, which is quoted only from Samantapasadlka S2,8, where 
the actual form is samvarSsanimra^, a formation of the type (wdl 
known ID Pali) of pkaMphala, "all manner of fruits,” and meaning 
all manner of so pit-tofa,” Neither in these nor in any other Indie 
Occurrence docs o(tt}- have any meaning that is not simply and 
obviously based on the negative. No doubt the German fTn-(menge 
etc.) is also derivable from that meaning; but WuaPs suggestion 
tbat a development similar to it took place in Indie is baseless.^ 
Certainly the strongest point in Wiist'e work is the detailed 
recording of previous treatments of each word or form, with enor- 
mons bibliographies. Some may think that he goes too far in drag¬ 
ging in antiquated and long-since exploded theories. But for 
myself, 1 am glad to have collected and indexed in one place the 
etymological speculations of early sdiolars. 1 even agree with 
Wiist (p. 30 ff.) that it is unsafe to assume tbat they can have only 
hiatoric value for us. To be sure, he sometimes wastes too many 
words in proving the obvious, or disproving the obviously wrong. 
But the listing of all half-way respectable theories, or theories 
wWch passed as such in relatively modern Umes, is not in my 
opinion a waste of apace. And Wiist, who has had a good deal of 
experience in bibUograpby, has thus earned the gratitude of the 


‘The ^pIsMtion Ot (7a.(mense etc.) dc« not rwlly cooewn US, but it 
Is douhllesB cn *Mlogi«l extension fmm «=« where the native mesnt 
epprcx.mitteiy - BO (orfiBary „rt of) (of the entity IB ques- 

(orliMry sort ofl abimal" “monstrous anl- 
^1, which may cBsUy b. fdt « meaning “moDstrously large aoimal." 
So my cQlleague Pro(e,«r Zduard Preitoaeh inteqireta »ueh fo^ Th«r 
are » any case certaidly late developmeorn and have no bearing do IE. 
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present reviewer, who greatly prefers to bave hibliogrnphical col- 
leciioEkg made by somebodj Wuet even goes pretty far (see 

Vorrede, p. 84 f*) in inalndiDg references to glottogonic ” theories 
connecting IE. with other families of laagnagee. The writings 
of such men aa Trombettij and even Herman Wirth, are, he tells 
ns^ exploited for Sanakrit etymologiea^ How far it is really use- 
fnj to go in including such things is a serious question, 
draws the line at the Japhetic school of Marr, which he ex- 
dudes from consideration and stigmatiies^ rather cnrionslj> as 
^^manistiseh-EQatcrialistisch (p^ S5). I am no adYCeate of Martas 
views. Bnt I wonder (1) whether they are really more wild than 
Trombetti^a or Wirth*8 (I ghonld think the advantage, if &ny;^ was 
the other way); (2) whether there is any other reason for charac- 
teriamg them as “ marxistisch-materiajistisch ^ than the fact that 
Marr lived in Bussia^ and possibly the further fact that Harris 
substratum-theory is presuoiably uncongenial to views which are 
now in favor in German governmentfil circles j and (5) whether^ 
if the answer to the last question is negative, political vituperation 
has a place in scientific works. Could not other organs he found 
for demonstrating publicly the anthoi^s political orthodoxy?* 

■1 Should have written the conventional itatement that ho aeeuis to Jiave 
"tpaped no pains"' to make his work hihliographioaily ctunploto, but for 
the following atrango retnark^ wbicb occurs (la snbatanoe| sieveral timcH 
in his «SckriftenverzeicbnLBS "" {e.g. aftor Hehn's KuUurpflinnsen und 
euhachmiiiin^ft Daa ind&ffermanisrJie ToMifl|falrni, and 
Schrader's und Urp^achichte) z "Die Verantwortung 

JPr dae Benutzung dieses Werkes muaa ith Herra C. C. Uhlenbeck Ober- 
UtBcn." ThiR pu!zles me. Apparently WQs^t lias not used thafle standard 
Works far hie book; this aiiriniae i* conflnacd by the Tact that be (mclosea 
the titlcH in bracked- But an what ground doea he blame Dhlenbock for 
these nmissionaT Baa Uhlenbeck cornered all copies of the*fl books in 
Gennany, and smuggled them into Holland^ or burned tb-snit 

"Another eurious fact calls for wnsmant iu UiSs conaectloa. WQst {p. 
aS) says that he knows Marr"s theories only from aome " confused^' public 
catkOiiA of the Viennese R. Bteiebstainer, A mueh better and more authori¬ 
tative HouTcs^ welbknciw^a to scholars geueTally (can it have been unkaown 
h? W(ist, who is BO j ustly proud of his bibliogtaphicai know ledge i 1, 
have boon JaphrtHwk^ Stndicft . , . voa T. Braua und Marr. L ^ 
Urhtvdlka^n^ Birropcra tittd dk der Gcr^aiien. Von Fri^rwh 

Brauu, {n^.) n. Der japheiitkehe Kaukamu. Van Nikolaus 
Aua dean Russischen Ubersetat von F. Braun. (lEl^O These books r 
^rr'fl imprimaturp and were published by the telebratod Genann pu^ 
llshing bQiiae of W. Kohlhammer (Berlin, Stuttgartp and Leipzig J p one is 
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There are not a few" inJicatiocts that Wiirt himself is greatly 
intereatcd id " glottogonic " apecnlations. Not very reasatiring as 
to his method is the following dictnin (p, 199), for which he is 
proud to claim personal credit, $a indicated by an appended 
“ (W.)"; “Ee gilt die moglicherweise weittragende Proportion; 
d-{pron.) : (d-(pmn.) —tatd~, m. ‘Vater^ : ailH [lei.], f. ‘Mntr 
ter.’” (The order of terms ia WiispB.) I am afraid he has read 
Trombetti and Wiith with too much sympaiby. 

A considerable part of the Torrede is taken up with e mono¬ 
graphic study of the Sjm^ A^/icpoy coi-^ (RV. 3. 34, 9), which 
is offered by the author as a sample of his method in original in- 
veetigstion. He argues for connection with caits-(us. etc.), and 
particularl}' with At, coinMin ^ eye,” and makes out a good case, so 
far (tho after unnecessary waste of words In disproring older 
views). His own evidence, however, seems tn me to support a 
rendering “characterized by (intellectual) vision, Le. by insight, 
wisdom ” (cf. fflorf in the same verse), rather than “mm (Him- 
me1»*)Ange in Beziehnng stehend, im Kampf nm das Eimmela- 
augc,” which introduces a speculative and doubtful notion, Jfore 
important for West’s method is the use he makes of this inter¬ 
pretation to prove “eine indc^iranische Dialekt-Isoglosse.” Since 
this isolated and obscure word occura in the second book of the 
BV., he argues for special Iranian relations with that book. In 
support of this, he quotes another omj Aeye/uiw of the same book, 
the proper name Alka, 3,14.3—achon langst ” identified with 
the Iianian tribal name Dcrbike*, Considering the wearisome 
ver^ity with which elaewhere Wust proves the most self-evident 
tmisms, one is somewhat surprised to find in this case no attempt 
at proof whatever. He is eontait to say: “Hie Gleichnng ist 
evident. Ich erspare es mir, Literatur zu nennen.” Prom this the 
unwary reader would suppose, at the very least, that the ideniifica- 
tion was universaUy accepted by scholars. The fact is that quite 
the opposite is the case, The sole occurrence of the word is in the 
singularj most Kholam have thought it a personal rather than a 
triUl name, and at least as apt to refer to a demon as to a human 
being {bo PW,, pw,, Graasmann, Geldner's Glimar, Bergaigne 


. ot aw. W<,rk. It t. that Witat should know 

of an Austrian with a 

Dmme [ffridmce of ajid init«ria.1iim . 
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2. 220, Macdondl VMy(h. 162, Macdonell and Keith's Vedie In- 
Ladwig (BY. Ill, p* 207) sajs of it “iro! . . * volksname, 
erinnert an dia (note however the cantiotis wo[b]! 

verf different fmni Wurfs dogmatism); and Hillcbrendt 

p. 508) implies acoeptance of the equation; neither of them 
presents any argument, and I have found no other scholar who 
accepts what Wiist asserts is *^evldent.^^ To most open-minded 
scholars it is likely to appear quite speculative, and of no eviden¬ 
tial Talne^ This is a sample of Wiist^E way of arguing ; others like 
it could be quoted. The less he says in proof of an BBsertionj, the 
more dnbions it may be assumed to be.—is likely enough that 
ludo-lranian had a word ^aUcsmun ^^eye/^ preserved in Avestan* 
and that the isolated cdksfFui is a derivative of it; but its 
otherwise total disappearance in Iodic does not go far towards 
proving an isogloss between Iranian and the particular book of the 
BY- where that word chances to occur. There are too many 

in all parts of the RV.; and all efforts to prove geographie 
distinctions between the family books of the RY. have failed^ in 
my opinion. 

The Yorrede is unnecessarily long and verbose. It contains (p. 
48 f.) an unconvincing attempt to justify his adoption of the terin 
‘^Ut-Iudoarisch" instead of the weU-eatabUshed “ AltindUch.”* 
Aside from this and the passages referred to above^ I find little 
in it which could not have beea spared without loss, and in many 
cases with positive gain^ to the scholarly value of the work- His 
references to previous workers in the eame field show bad taste^ 
to put it mildly, C. C. TJblenbeck is the author of the only alpha¬ 
betically complete etymological dictionary of Sanskrit now in elist- 

*Oii m ground that not all languaKea ftpoken In India have b«u or are 
" Indie “ in tte lin^istb fteoit On tbe ftamE ground ht would have to 
say “ Ttald-AriichinetESd of " Italiscb," « FrancoHllomancn mstEid ot 
" French*' (tiia Breton and Basque languages are alsn apoksn by French- 
men Ip and M OD. ft would be bard to Und any esUblUhcd linguistic tenn 
derived from u geographical name which we should not have to abandon, 
Hince few indeed must be the wunlriee or pfOTiucca whore only langungw 
of a single HioguiKtJc atock haro beeu apoken hUtoricitlty- ^mE people 
find great Eatiafflotion in almple tormfl, which every one uodK 

atanda, by complicated and awkward neologismi. The Hindus, eentui^ 
ago, knew better than to trouble therasolveo with such pedantic lofonsiMies, 
They knew that conventionally eatabUehed naage^ is mom impo at 

fian etymologimil meaning. See my Affmdiitd J^ydpo , 

Glo«garlal ladeXf under these two words- 
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ence. He k more a general linguist than a Sanstritist, and he 
made no great daims for his book; he modestly describes it as an 
“ anspmehslose arbeit . * ein beqnemes handbuch fur den for^ 

scher, * * , das ihn jh weiteren nntersuchnngen anregt." It is all 
that this implies^ end more. That it is not free from errors and 
omisisioiis, some of whiob might have been avoided, do^ not justify 
or eicnae Wiist^s peevish and ill-natured disdain- Many tbonsands 
of words are spent in an impassioned account of Wiist^s personal 
quarrel with the late Jarl Charpentier* Many thousands more are 
devoted to & minute description of the mechanica of hia TvorkiDg- 
Toom, ^th amazing detaila of the diflferent colors and precise 
measurements of the reeofrd-cards used, size and material of bosea 
for their storing, and other similar matters, which will mterest 
few, unless future biographers of Professor Wiist. It is raro to 
find a scholarly writer who thinis it necessary to give such com¬ 
plete informafion about his private life and personal habits. Yet 
occasionally one notes strange reticences. For instance, on p. 4 
Wiist mentions os one of his own worlis "die durch Dankesschuld 
ala Bdbstvptnndliche Pflicht gehotene Herausgahe des hinterlas- 
seuen zweiten Bandes der FedwcAen Myiholagie Alfred Hille- 
brand ta. I was surprised by this, and imagine that others may 

find it equally surprising. For in my copy of the book referred to, 
the "Vorwort " is signed by L. Schennan, and states that, in 
accordance with HillcbrandPs wish, the publisher entrusted to hie* 
{Professor Scherman) the editing of the book, a task which he 
says he undertook, as a pious duty towards his dead teacher and 
friend. He refers with “hearty thanis" to certain assistance 
pven him in this labor by Dr. Wnst. Professor Scherman’s name 
w not once mentioned by Profasor Wiist, either in the passage 
quoted. Of (I believe} auirwhene else in the work under review 
The concluding paragraph {p. 1S4) of the Torrede takw pains 
to deolam that the author has been whoUy dieiiiteTested and honOf- 
able m hia work, and has not been influenced by personal ambition 
{ sodder Rucksi^t auf Geld und Zeit, Kliqne, Konkurrenz tmd 
Karriire-Machen ). Most scholars do not think it neewsary to 
make such exertions; it would not occur to manv of them that 
they might be suspected of motives of the kind which Wiist 
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A Hisiory of Indian Litifrature. By Maltbige Wintehkit 2, Ph, D. 
Vol. II. and/ain Tranfilated 

from the original German by Mra^ S- Ketkar and Miaa H. 
Kobn^ E* A-j and revised bj the author. Calcutta; TJkitbisitt 
OF Calodtta, 193S* 

The firat half of Vol. II of Prof. Wintemitz's Ge$dticht& deT 
indischen LiterutuTj which treated Bnddbiat literature^ was firuahcd 
in 1912; and the second half^ which treated Jain Uteratnrep was 
finished in 1920. Naturally^ much new material had accumulated 
between those dates and 1932^ the date of the latest additions to 
this edition^ which made a complete reviaioii desirable. 

The publications on Buddhisni during the intervening twenty 
years eeeni to have been well covered, though it is surprising to,find 
no mention of the late D* B. Spooner^s work- 
The Jainsj both Svctambars and DigambarSj are now eitreijiely 
active in publiahing their teits and it is almost impossible to keep 
in touch with all Uie new volumes as they appear. A number of 
publications previously omitted^ as well as new ones^ are included 
in this edition. Also, a number of corrections and revisions of 
opinion—for the better—have been made. There are still some 
statements to which X would take eiception. Prof. Wintemiti 
(p. 432) aaya that according to the tradition of the Svetambara 
Jainas themaelvea, the authority of their sacred tests does not go 
beyond the 5th century A. o.*^ It is surely unreasonable to say that 
the Jain peered texts date only from the council at Valiabhi, much 
less to say that Jain tradition ^ supports that view. Indeed^ the 
author himself proceeds to contradict the statemeut, so far as tra¬ 
dition is couccTDed, and admits that an earlier date must he con¬ 
ceded for most of the canon. The Jaina themselves do not daim 
that all the canon originated at an early date, but there is no 
reason whatever to dispute their tradition that parts of it were 
composed by Mahuvira*s disciples. 

Another statement that have been revisedi is only slight y 

modified—namely, that the Jain sacred texts are much ** drier 
and less interesting than the Buddhist texts. Whether something 
is interesting or not is purely subjective^ bnt Prof, WintermLz 
himself gives various extracts and r&um^ which show a decided 
human interest; and the Buddhist canon certuinlj baa m much 
tiresome repetition and uninteresting detail. 
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Notwithstanding the utimerotif iteme that ba¥e been added^ aome 
important ones have been overlooked, e,g. the Pahcaiakagrantha 
(Bhavnagar 1912)^ which has much valuable information and is 
considered authorLtative, Nemicajidra^B Pravaeanasaroddhara 
{Devchand Lalbbai Fund series^ 19^3-36) is baj?elj referred to in 
a footoote, though it is an invaluable work of reference. Many of 
the editions cited by Wintemits are out of print, and in some cases 
later editions have been overlooked. The Lokapraka^ is being 
published by the DLF (= Winternitz, DPU), begianLng in 1926 p 
T he Frasarakasabha edition (and also the Baroda one) of the 
Karmagranthas baa long been anobtainable, but now the Alma- 
nandaaabha has a new edition of the first four booka (1934). Their 
edition of the Kolpasutra might also be mentioned^ Tbe Atma- 
nandaaabha ahonld have been included in the societies active in 
publisbing (p. 427 n)^ The Agamodayasamiti edition of the 
Jnatldharmftlcathl has long been out of print, but the Prasaraka- 
sabha boa brought out a very good edition with a Gnjaraln com¬ 
mentary (1928-29)* The Agamodayasamiti aeries is no longer 
published in Mebsana, but in Bombay* 

The discussion of the uon-canonical Jain literature^ both early 
and late, hns been much expanded with a more just appraisement 
of its value and extent, and of the mall j great interert of its fiction. 
It is gratifying to the reviewer that Prof. Wintemitz seems to have 
Ranged his opioion that the Tri^a^tia^l^puru^acaritTa can be of 
interest only to pious Jains.^ 

In appendicea the author diacusses the dates of the deaths of 
Buddha and atahavira and comes to tbe only possible conduaion— 
that they are entirely uncertain and that nothing can be proved. 
Bnt it ia purpling to know why he considers the traditional date of 
\ irQ*fl death, 527 b. c., as dimcnll to reconcile with the nne and 
only firmly established fad, namely that Buddha and MaMvira 
were contemporaries and lived In the reigna of Kings Bimbisart 
and Ajatafetru, as they ore with other traditions of the Juinas 
^emselves.- The date 527 does eoufliet with other Jain 
dates, but there is no difficulty shout matiDg Buddha and Yira 
contemporaries of theae two Mugs, end many chronologists do so, 
and retain the date fiST b, o. 

The tranelatora are to be commended for their ancccBa in a work 
that laTolTed man, technical tema which are asimUy weU ren¬ 
dered, On p, 463 « ToUendeter Weiser(keTa]in)*’ is miatranalated 
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” accorapliBhed sage.” Perhaps due to the fact that the anthor 
bimaelf did not read the proof, BOme errors in the referenceB have 
elipped in, e. g, p. 50T n, the Bloomlield Toinme waa published in 
1920, not 1930; aud JAOS 45 should read AJP 45. 

This Tolume, like its predecessors, is indispenBable to Indologists. 

HELair il. Johnson". 
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Chinese Art. Edited by Leigh Ashto^t. London: Kega^t Pattl, 
ThencHj THUD^’ERJ 1&35. Ill pp; S4 plates. 

Tbia excellent little volume waa written for the exbibition of 
Chinese art held Itwt year at Burlington House by the Eoj^ Acad* 
emy. Some observers have said that the book is better than the 
exhibition itself. It contains an introduction and nn article on 
painting by Lawrence BLnyonj one on Bculptnre and lactjner by 
Leigh Ashton, on the potter^s art by R. L. Hobson, on broils by 
A. J. Koop, on jades by Una Pope-Eennesy, and on teitiles by 
Leigh Ashton, There ia a chronological table and a eelecled bib¬ 
liography, but no indeXj and Chinese characters are not given. 
Written for visitors to the eihibition, it is naturally popular in 
style, bttt the weU-known authorities who have contributed articles 
have given a compact, historical account of the development of 
Chinese art which is surpriaingly inclusive^ and charmingly 
written* 


Ths Twin Pagodas of Zagian. By G* Egke and P, 

Cambridge: UhTvEa&iTv Pbess, lfl35. vui+Oo 

pages; 12 plates. 

Zayton, a word which has been bronght into Eaglieh as “ satin ” 
waa the name used by Marco Polo and other medieval tTovellors or 
a great seaport of southeastern China* Jot some time its Iceatton 
Was disputed, but it has now been established that it ia to i en 
tified with the modem Ghiian-chou in the province of Fu-chien* 
Marco Polo called it one of the two greatest havens in the world 
of commerce, and Ibu Batdtah said that its harbour wm e 
greatest in the world. Its glory was at its height at the beginning 
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of the 13th centtirj. Today, the peiradiog odour of incense "which 
is still produced there, the inacribed Arabic tomb slabs, two famous 
ancient Buddhist monasteries, the remains of Sindu and ^estorian 
sanctuaries, a great mosque, and traces of Uanichaeism, show its 
ancient cosmopoUtan character. 

The foundations of the first of the two pagodas were laid in 
1328, and they were finished in 1250. The pagodas are built of 
massive blocks of granite, in a "wooden style, current during the 
Snng period, whose principles have long b^n forgotten in China. 
The study gives an account of this s^le of architecture in technical 
language. 

Eighty panels with life-sized figures carved in middle relief are 
inserted into the ashlar construction. The panels carved in soft 
greenstone on the base of the eastern tower show a knowledge of 
classical Buddhism and of the traditional conventions of Chinese 
Bnddhist imagery. But as the towers are ascended, the types 
become more and more corrupt, and many seem to have been in¬ 
vented by the carvers. Consequently they throw light on the popu¬ 
lar Buddhism of southern China during the Sung period, since 
the granite carvings appear to he the work of local artists. 

The number of Arhats is eighteen, not sixteen as in the T'luig 
period. AvalokileSvara is already asaedated with a child, or ap¬ 
pears as a woman. Hsiian-tsang, Bodhidhanna, Liong Wn-ti, and 
the monk Pu-tai, who became identified with Uaitreva, are pic¬ 
tured. There ere no Tantric figures, iudicating that by the end 
of the Sung period, Tantrism, which had long flonrished at the 
Imperial Court, had not yet affected the masses of southern China. 

The authors of this volume have produced a critical and scholarly 
work in keeping with their high reputations. It is valuable for 
the study of Chinese architecture, sculpture, and religion. The 
plates are splendid, and there are plans of the structures. Chinese 
characters, a hihliography and critical notes are given, hut there is 
no index. The format might have been made more attractive. 
Pall acknowledgment is made to the unfinished notes of Chavanu^, 
and, what is not always done, to the missionaries and Chinese who 
assisted in the work. 
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Lts " Sioo-h^^ireu^l-yu " de Pikin; un sur la poisie populoirs 
en Chine. By Witold Jaelcxso. KTak6w^ Polska Aka- 
BEHJA UMii:*rEiTxoaci, 1935. 193 pages. 

Perliaps tie most valuable and reliable of the Chinese Classics 
is the Book of Odes. It eoasista largely of folk-sougSj wii<sh Cod- 
fuoitis coDsidered of great importance. The Chinese were in¬ 
terested in such folk-poetry until the middle of the Western Han 
period, when Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju sot the style of cultured and re- 
fined poetry^ impossible except to a highly-educated m&n^ which 
has in general remained the standard almost to the present- With 
a few exception^ like Ch^iu Ta-chiin and Li T^iao-yiiaiij Chinese 
scholars since the Han have not been interested in popular poetry. 
The great interest in folklore and popular poetry now noticeable 
in China is largely due to foreign stimulus- Eitel, de Vitale^ and 
P. vau Oiest made collections, but the chief stimnlns came from a 
younger generation of Chinese echolaris who were familiar with the 
importance attached to folklore in the West, Liu Fu, Chou Tso- 
jen, and others founded a society for the study of popular poetry 
in 1917. In 1923, a review dealing with folklore, the Ko-yao-chou~ 
inn was begun. Among others- Chang Hui* Ku Chieh-kangi. and 
Chao Tuan-jen have made valuable contributions. 

Children's songs offer much material to the scholar interested 
in folk lore and ILugnistica. The present volume is a study of a 
large collection of such songs current in Peip^mg. It is issued fls 
^To. 19 of the ll^moires of the Oriental Commission of the PoUah 
Academy* Pan JabbnsM did not coUect the songs himself^ but 
has naed collections of four other investigators one of whom worked 
especially for him. In addition to this man^ a Chinese named 
T^ongj he has used volumes by Vitale (lS9fi);, Kinchen Johnson 
(1933), and Mme. Siue^jou (1933* 1930), which give a total of 
about aoo different songs* It is interesting that the catalo^e of 
Liu Fu names 4103 Pekinese pieces- JabIopski*8 work consists of 
two parte. The first andjaes the proaody, poetry, vocabuhry and 
themes of the songs. The second gives the romanired text and 
translations. Jablonski^s test Is in French, but there b a sum- 
maiy id Polish* There is also a concordance* and an index of 
Chin^ characters. The latter is not convenient for nse* and was 
probably placed at the end of the book in order to avoid expense* 
but the Chinese of the songs b so simple and the French transla 
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tion Eo deajj that there la little iieed to constilt the indes. The 
whole work h carefidly and criticallj done, and ahonld be xised as 
a model for further mveat^tiooa^ Unleaa the^ arc made quickly^ 
much folk-lore may disappear and be lost because of the rapid 
modentization of China. 


TAe Oracle Bon^ from Honan. By Georoe BowaivOFF+ Leniu- 
grad-Moscow: AcAOEarr op SclWCEa op the U.S. 

1&35, 107 pagee^ 

This monograph is the first study of the subject which has ap¬ 
peared in Russian^ and is published as VoL 3 of the transaotions of 
the Jiarr Institute of Language and Mentality* While the text 
is ia Eussian^ there are summaries in Chinese and English^ and 
the titles in the bibliography are given in the original languages, 
which include Chinee, Japanese^ French, German, and English- 
The work is divided into three parts. The first part gives the 
history of the Anyang relics and the problems arising from thenii 
The author considers the authenlieity of some of the relics as rela¬ 
tively unimportant, sLacc the forgeri^ are carefully copied from 
genuine inseriptiuna, but few scholars will agree with him on thie 
point. He criticizes the school of Lo Chen-yu for its method of 
deciphering the inscriptions which he dainns consists of the mere 
comparison of deciphered signs with similar signs in the SJiuo fj 7 en 
and inscriptions on bronze, although it is hard to see what else 
could have beeu done. This method, he thinks^ does not sufficiently 
emphasize the momeiits of development, and the peculiar featurec 
of the epoch to which the deciphered signs belong. The author 
applies the theory of language developed by N. J, iUrr, and finds 
in the history of the term wanj ^ a “ functional semantic change*” 
The term wiis first used for leadership in the hunting hordes^ then 
shows a differentiation between temporal and sacred powers (dan 
elders and shamans) ^ and finally n further differentiation between 
the civil and military powers of the dan elders, becoming a term 
for i^itary leader* It follows tJiat wang should be translated 
military leader ” when it appesrs on the relics^ and not tiug,” 
since the idea of kingship associated with the sign U the devdop- 
roent of a latter epoch. I^is is interesting, but whether it rests 
on firm evidence is another matter. 
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The second part gives some details of the collection of relics at 
the Institute of Boot, Docunicnt, and Writing, which consiste of 
199 objects^ 

The third part will probably be of more value to Amencau 
scholars, most of whom aw not famiUai with Enssian. It con- 
aists of the author’s indei, a bibliography, and a subject index of 
6 evenl 7 -two topics. The Academia Sinica has publiahed a similar 
bibliography up to 1932, In the bibliography, there are 2B2 titles 
of books and articles dealing with the Anyang relics. Tins is 
especially valuable because of the large number of articles listed, 
including those in Chinese, Japaneec, European, and Amencan 
periodicals. The lists have been thoroughly made, although the 
work of Dr. Creel appears to have been too recent to be included. 
Although the monograph might be critieiacd by those who disagrw 
with the prevailing evolutionary, or one might say Morganatic, 
ideas of scholarship in the USSR in this general field, it ™"- 
scienUona. thorough, and a contribution to an important subject. 


Memoirs of ike Research Bepartment of the Toyo Bunko, No. 4. 
Edited by Kuuakichi SHiBAToai. Tokyo: The Toro Bunko, 
1929, 166 pages, 1 plate, 3 maps. 

The Besearch Department of the Oriental Library (^Toyo 
Bunko) has published four series of monographs of research ma¬ 
terial. The first, and larger, series is iu Japanese, The second, 
of which this volume is Jfo, 4, is written in European language. 
The third and fourth series are miscellaneous, the third being in 
Japanese, and the fourth in European languages. Th^ sen^ 
indude work of great value to students of Japanese and Chinese 
culture, and cover a wide variety of subjects. ^ 

This volume contmns three historical and ethnological 

of importance. The first, by Kurakicbi Slurator^ is on The 

Queue among the Peoples of Kortb Asia.- The author aho^ hat 
the queue was a feature of the culture of many Cratral and Eastcro 
Asiatic peoples over a loug period of time. These “cMf 
Su-shen of the Tunguese race in the Chin j^i^, the Mo-ho in 
the T'ang, the Kii-ehen and the Menchus of the Mmg,^ong _ 
Mongolic race, the Hsiung-nu of the Han age, the T ^ 

Juan-guan, and the Shih-wei of the Sung; and among the Turkish 
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pcoplesj the T^ieh-le anc! the T^u-chiieh oi the Sui asd T^ang 
periods. The older retereacea from Chinese sources cannot be 
called conclusive, but make the thesis leesonablj' probablep The 
author maintaiDS that the custom of wearing the hair in a queue 
originated with the ancient Hsiung-nu, and was diEused by them. 
There are, however, queue wearers in the south, and the paper csin- 
cltides that there is little chance of securing evidence of a connec¬ 
tion between the northern and southern eultuies. 

The second monograph, by Hiroshi Ik^uchi, is on " The Chinese 
Eipeditions to Manchuria under the Wei Dynasty.” The prin¬ 
cipal source is the dynastic history of the Three Kingdoms, but 
the Korean history is considered, and shown to misrepresent the 
facts. The study shows that under the kingdom of Wei large 
expeditions were sent into Korea and Manchuria, reaching as far 
north as Nikolisk in Siberia, into regions previously unknown to 
the Chinese. The record gives considerable information concern- 
ing the peoples inhabiting Manchuria in the Srd Century of our 
era, 

The third monograph is by Sei Wada, and is on "The Philip¬ 
pine Islands as Known to the Chinese before the Ming Period.” 
The Chinese had interconrse with India and other advanced peo¬ 
ples of Sonth-Westem Asia as early as the Han period. But 
because of its inaccessibility, the province of Pn-ebien was not de¬ 
veloped as rapidly as the district of Kuang-tung, which is farther 
south, Fu-chien ia the natural departing-point on the mainland 
for Formosa, the Philippine, and Borneo. Cousequcntly the Chi¬ 
nese had knowledge of the localities along the route to India long 
before they were aware of the islands farther east. In the Ming 
period. Chang Hsieb {Ifln) divided the Southern Sea countries 
into two groups, those in the Eastern, and those in the Western 
Sea. The former included the Philippines, the Moluccas, and 
Borneo. It is probable that the former were the countries on an 
eastern ^de route, while the latter were on a western route. 
Borneo nrst appears in Chinese records during the Sung period, 
P'l-she-ya of the Sung history with the Yisavas 
of the Philippines, :n which the author follows a suggestion'of 
l.anfer, the Chineae are shown to have had knowledge of the Philip¬ 
pines during the Snng and Yuan periods. 

'^ese three monographs are of great interest and value. While 
such matters as the identification of ancient place-namea and the 
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cultures of Tftnislied peoples CflD seldom be esteblisbed will) com* 
plete coQviclioD, the theses advanced are sound, and supported by 
as good evidence as could be expected. The investigations are 
critical and echokrly. 


itfoRtimenta B&iica; Joumoi of Otifniol Studios of ths Coiholtc 
University of Peking, Edited by P. X, BlAltAS. Peiping: 
Vetch, 1935. 243 pages, 12 plates. 

The publication of the first number of a journal such as ttis is 
an important event in Sinology, It has received the blessing of 
PelUot. Its editor is a well-known scholar who is an anthority on 
the cult of Confucius, and among the associate editors are A. von 
Stael-Holstein and Gustav Eeke. The journal itself realises the 
hopes which such names inspire. There are eight fairly long 
articles by W. Schmidt, Schierlitz, Creel, Fuchs, Jaworski, von 
Zach, Biallas, and Bernard, and three brief notes. These are fol¬ 
lowed by twenty.five boot reviews. These is also a section entitled 
“ Review of Reviews " which lists articles in recent issues of the 
leading journals in Chinese, Japanese, and western languages. 
This would be still more valuable if brief summaries were given, 
as well aa the titles. Finally there is a list of recent publications. 

The Homan Catholic Church has continuously prodno^ schol¬ 
arly works in Sinology from the time of GaubU and De hlailla until 
now, and this present undertaking is a praiseworthy addition to a 
long list. It is to be regretted that the present generation of 
Protestant missionaries do not follow in the steps of Lagge and 
Edkins and emulate their Catholic brethren in such matters. 

The journal is to be published scmi-aimnally. If future issues 
continue the high standard of this number, the journal wiU be- 
come a neceEsity to every siiiologist. It is net possible to 
all the coutenta, but a few remarira may be made concerning the 
article by WUhdm Schmidt on "The Oldest Culture-Circles of 
A B |q ** 

Father Schmidt, the founder of “ Anthropos/^ is the best Imo^ 
member of the Koltur^Ercia school of ethDOlogiste, and is 
author of a number of works, oae of which was recently ^ ^ t ^ 
into English. One of the characteristics of the school m their 
method of classifying cultures by means of associated gpecLfic cul- 
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tuTsl traitSj followed by ft study of the area over which these cal- 
tnm have spread. This method^ and some of its r^iilte, have 
aroused considerable criticism, especially by the French school of 
Durkheim and L^Ty-Bmhl. Fathers Scbmidt and Koppers have 
been accused of coloring their ethnology with their theology, espe- 
cially with regard to their theory that monothoiain was the most 
primitive form of rdigiom American ethnologiste generally con¬ 
sider Schmidt as aecnrate in his faefej but as yet there has been 
no wide-spread acceptance of his series of enltnre-oirclea outside 
his own school. It is generaly admitted by ethnologists that he has 
established the existence of primitive monotheism, though this is 
conditioned by the defimtion of monotheism used, Studenta of 
the History of Religions still object to his upsetting of their evoln- 
tionsjTj theories. While Schmidt has criticized such theoiieSj his 
own appears to be a modified form of evolution. Thie present 
article wna originallj delivered as a lecture at Goteberg, and has 
been puhUsbed at the request of KaTlgreTL It does not contain 
new material, but is an excellent summary of the Knltnr-Krels 
poaitiotL, 


des By Piothb DitponTp 

Paris! Musses NAxiojfAux, 1934. 190 pag^, 15 plates. 

Thig catalogue of 3*2 items in the oollecticme of the Mus^ 
Guijnet is made under seventeen headings, which naturally fall 
into the three classes of KhineT, Cam, and Siamese art* The first 
fifty-eight pages are devoted to analytical etndies, which indude 
articles on the schools of Siamese art, by Dupont, on the evolution 
of Khmer statuary by Stem, and on the chronology of the Champa 
monuments by Rfmusat, There ia a table giving the numbering of 
the items in the museum. The plates are good, and there is a 
map of the museum. The work of preparing the catalogue has 
been thoroughly done, even to the extent of giving a bibliography 
for each item, and the occasions when it has been exhibited outside 
the musetim. 
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CatalogTie of ike Library of the Souih-Manchurian EaUwaif. By 
Katashi Kaki3JTMa. Dairea: 1934. 2^5 pag^. 

Those of ii 3 who know little of what is going on in Manchnkiio 
beyond what we read in m&gaiinea and newspapers may be sur¬ 
prised at the scholarly acti^ii^ of the Japanese. Volumes have 
already been published on their eicatations in South Manchuria- 
This catalogue gives a list of 7300 works in Chinese and Japanese^ 
arranged according to the Dewey decnnal system^ which are con¬ 
cerned with Manchuria and Mongolia. They have been collected 
by the Sonth-Manchurian Railway and imposingly housed in 
Dairen. There are indices of words, titles, and authors. The 
works cover a broad deld of literature^ and both the catalogue and 
the library itself should be of great value to scholars working in 
these subjects. The author has done a laborious and conscientious 
piece of work, and the South-Manchurian Railway ie to be con¬ 
gratulated upon this side of its many activities* 


Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies- YoL I, No. 1. Edited by S. 

Eliss^uff, C. S. GAanNEB and J- E, Waie, Cambridge, 

Mass.: HAUTABi^YKNcHnra iNSTiTun, 1&36. 161 pages- 

The Harvard-Yeuchiag Institute and the editors are to be ^n- 
gratnlated upon the first utimber of this long-awaited American 
quarterly, which will be devoted to Eastern or Central Asian, or 
Indian subjects. Future issues will contain tr^latioas or iibstracts 
of important articles which have appeared in Chinese, Japanese, 
or EusaiaHj and annotated lists of artielefi and books on the Far 
East will appear anmially. The piesent namber coDtains a Fore¬ 
word and fiJteeu articlea, varying in length from twenty-one pages 
to less than a page. It might he better to group the ahortar artidea 
as brief notes. Three, possibly four, of the «teeii conbibutors are 
Americans and one of these is not a specialist on the ax ast or 
India. Among the well-known foreign contributore are Aoeaaki, 
La Vall^ PouBsin, Przylnaki, and von Stael-Holstein. The mim- 
her 13 dedicated to the mepaory of James Haughton W , 
the Foreword is an appreciation of bis work by Professor Ebsrfefl 
and Dr, Ware. The rear cover contains a nsefnl stylo sheet, which 
indndes a list of abbreviations and the standards of TomanBation. 
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The articles are of the high scholarly ^aadard that one would 
e^rpcct It is not possible to gi^e a detailed description, but a few 
criticisms may be made of one artidCj that by W. E. Hocking on 
“ Chu Theory of Knowledge" 

Studies of the philosophy of the Far East must be made by tneo 
with an adequate training in philosophy^ and Professor Hocking 
is a competent and well-known philosopher* But it is doubtful 
wheiber be would write on the theories of knowledge of Aristotle 
Of Kant without a knowledge of Greek or German* Yet these sub¬ 
jects would be far safer for him than the one he baa chosen, siuce 
good translations of Aristotle and Kant exist in English^ whereas 
no adequate study haa been made of Chu H$i, Naturally Professor 
Hocking is obliged to depend on secondary authorities^ and in his 
notes refers to Bruce, Zenker, MeClatchie, Hackmann, and Beal* 
None of these are aatiefactory authorities on which to base general 
statementfi about the thought of Chu Hsi* No attempt has been 
made to seeufe a Chinese collaborator who could hsTe gone direct 
to the works of Chu HsL There is in the notes a good account of 
the development of a technical term, written by Lin Tsai-pingj but 
even this ignores the nse of the term by the important thinkers of 
the third century of our era^ It should be recognised that we arc 
not yet ready for summary statements about a man like Chu Hsi, 
and few sinologists would have dared to attempt Professor Hock- 
ing^s task, simply because we are not yet in a .position to discuss 
the Sung philosophy^ The article refers to Bnddfai&t influettce^ 
and here again is a subject on which we know too little* The 
author does not seem to hsTe couBulted Sinmki, who might have 
given him some information on the CVan school, and particularlv 
on the theory of sudden enlightenment, or intuition, as developed 
through the Eoan eiereise* Professor Hockiug^s article is interest- 
iDg, bat premature. 


Sams Techmail Termu «/ C^ine^e Pamfin^. By B^KJAVUT 

March. Baltimore: WAVzaty Press, 1935, 63 pages, ? 
plates. 

By the untimely death of Benjamin Mareh, American Sinology 
lost one of ito more brilliant acholara. Mr, March had already donV 
Taluable work, but hia productive period apparently lay ahead of 
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him. He had epecializied on Chinese art> partienlarly on paintiDgj 
and had already achieved an intemational reputation in this snb- 
jech The present Tolume is Ms last, and most iniportant oontri- 
bntion. It is published under the auspices of the American Coun¬ 
cil of Learned Societies, as Ko. 2 in the Morse Series of Studies 
in Chinese and Related CiTilkations. The volume i^ dedicated to 
Berthold Laufar. There h an interesting preface by the authoti 
and a list of terms defined- 

The body of the volume consists of the definition and explana¬ 
tion of 302 technical terms, grouped under twelve headings. These 
include such subjects as toaterialsj subjectsj brushwork, trees* rocks 
and mountains* water* clouds* figures* sealSj and mounting. While 
all the material presented already exists in Chinese sources* it has 
probably not been collected in this form anywhere else. In pre¬ 
paring the study* the author had the asaifitance of an adequately 
prepared Chinese artist* Mr. Lin Yu-ts^ng* who also drew the 
Originals of most of the plates. The list is limited to terms used 
in technique* and does not include the terminology of criticism o^ 
aesthetics. Neither does it give the history of the development of 
the terms, which are defined simply in the modem Peiping usage* 
For instance* a monograph might be written on ink* its origin, his¬ 
tory* manufacture* characteristics, and use. Mr* March devotes 
nine lines to the snbject. The plates are good* and are of the sort 
to he Been in alL Chinese works on the clementB of paintnig. 

By the limitations wMch he set for himself* Mr. March has 
been able to produce a concise, thorongh* and valuable study. Had 
he lived* he would probably have pursued the subject further and 
Written a larger and more important work. Ab it is, hia study 
wiU be of help to aU who wish to study Chinese painting fierioufily. 
It anpplies the technical gTonod-work on which future criticisms 
and appreciations of Chines® painting will be based- 

J, K. Shstoce. 
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Correction—The Lemon m 

In the artid« by Dr, Helen M. JohnEon entitled “ The Lemon 
in India/* publiabed in the JomiNAn 5S. 47-54)j by mistate it was 
not indicated that the paragraph in large type at the top of psge 
49 IB a qaotatioti from G- Watt* Coffimercwl Products of India- 
That paragraph and the paragraphs in small type preceding and 
following it are all three quoted from W^att^s work, 

EIditor, 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


SSntt iJie iLiiaufr] me^tiog of die Soctett in New Haren, April, I936j 
thv Executlre Committee baa elected la corper&te membcnlup tbe folio wing 
four perfioai; 

I>r, Samuel l>eCofiter Atkim if in Siuu W, Orri# 

Mr. WilLlatn T. Avery Mr. Laurence P. Kobcrta 

The SociETE has lost by death the falJowlag members: 

Field Marshal VlaKHmt Allenby, boimrarj awoeiat^t 

died May 14^ 1036. 

Profewr Richard J. H. Getthnil, died in New ¥orkp May 22 , 1036. 
Proteawr C. T. Benaa, died m Mowtt Airy, Philadelphia. July 3, im 
Professor Antoine Meillet, honorary umniber, died in Paria, September 
103S. ^ 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Tht Council of Leamed ScfcnrrlKS w able t* offer a limited 

niuDbei: ol gmall grant*, QrdiiULrily not Eieeedbg t* ^ 

u^hoSar* to asaiat tiiem in carryiag: on definite projects of reaeafcli, already 
cosmiiaacedp in the hnmanktio swieiides; philosophy, phLlology, literatare 
and linguiatica, art and jdubIooIc^, arohaeology. and cultaral and inteJ' 
EectuaJ history. Applicania mvat possefl* the doctorate or ita tquiTfalemt^ 
miUit be citizens nr pcrmapent reasdcnta ot the United States or ana , 
and must be in pa-wjpaJ need ol the aMiatancft for whieh they apply and 
unable to secure it Irom other sources, Granta are not awarded ior the 
fulfillment of requirEments for any aeitdeiiiic degree. ^ Ki 

Applicationa must be made in duplicate on fip«UI forma which will be 
»uppli«d on request, end must be filed before January 16. IWI. For furtb^ 
informmiou snd lor application forms, address the Swretsry for Fello * 
Ships snd Grants. AmeriMn Gonncil of Learned Societies. M7 FifteenOi 
Street, N. W., Washington* D. C- 

Tbe ConiritTEEn os CmsEM asd jAPswraE Stuhim op Asjebicas 
C ocsen. or Learttis Socisrns bsve been dea-eloplng a Trainioff Center (or 
Far Eastern Studies in the Library ol Conirre™- The f ^ 

CenUr conunenced in StepUmber. 1934. The first eomnderable liter^ 
undertaking has been tbe preparation of a Biograp i«a 
Ch’ing Period. By March, 1936, more than four hundred eketches dew 
ing the careert of eminent Chines* of the 17th Century - ” 

by tbe members ol tbe staff or contributed f ^ ° "t^'ii.ntri« The 
that the completed work will contain fifteen hunted ^ 

Counell has now issued a pamphlet containing ^en 7" ° „,„j|' 

as au indication of what may be expected. The work has 
done, reflecting credit on the editor. Dr. Hummel, and on the echolare nho 

have eontributed te it. 

The Governing Body of the K. R. Cama OeI^aL 
Lmaaar invites the following essay in Euglis cr f'junV iftST- “Tbe 
Priec or Rs. 250/* to be submitted by the aoth 

prophecies of Zamthnatra ia the Gathas as expan ^ i" p.iitaei 

end nnr.ven«l in the PsWnvi Zsnd-l Vehnman kasn and the Pahlavi 

t>tnl;ert Book Vn.** Tins competition iJ opEfl to ell. ^ 2 *+^ 

—« 11 1. I _| 1 -hi||s.hw MAavis with pcm-dfr’plome only writtem 

The writer* are to lubmit taeir fiaaftya r 

OB the Irowt page. Full addrKiB mufit be aen «^«hoiild be 

^ « jj commnDleatieii* spould be 

bearing the nom-de-plnme on the ontalde, BuiidiiuF 17 ^ 

addresLi to the Joint Honorary S«r«Ury, Suklmdvala Building. 17-. 

Hornby Road, Fort, Bomhay. 
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AT THE ME£TIN(> AT NEW HAYEN;p 193^ 


The fiessiana of the One Hundred and Forty Eighth Meeting of 
the Society were held at Yale TJmvemty^ on Wedncsdayj Thursday, 
and Friday, April 15tli, I6ib, and 17th, 1^3$. All the seesiona took 
place in the Hall of Qradnate Studiea. The following members 
were present at ooe Or more Gesaions: 


Arclier 
Bar Am 
Bake 
Barret 
Brlj^ 

BritkiiL 

Brown 

BuIL 

Burrows 

Butia 

Calrerley 

Campbell 

Ch'iu 

CUrk 

CoQnaaruwatDj 

T>^U 

I>e Witt, lln. 
Ihibt 

EatoD, Mlea 
Ed^rton, F. 
Elisi^f 
Ei'aiu 
FariA 

Fiesel, Mrs. 

Gardoer 

Gukilt 

Gat«, MLad 

Glueck 

QoeUe 

Gordon 

38fi 


Goodri'qli 

GrBVeqi 

Grieivald 
Hackney, MIga 
Halm, 

Hall. Mim 
HarrlB, Z. B- 
Hftteh, J, D. 

Hatch, W. H. P. 

Haupert 

Hodoaa 

Huffmaii 

Hummol 

Hywtt 

Jackfion 

JackBOn^ Mrs. 

Keunedy 

K«tit 

Heogh 

KrnelJn^. C. H 
XAiourette 
Leldecker 
Lent 

Ubdijaiat, MLsa 
Mfl^nn 

AlcGoTcm 

Meek 

Montgomery, J, A. 

Morgenstem 

OberiniiLii 


Ogden, C- J- 

O^Pray 

Peake 

PolemsjL 

Beicb 

Belsohaner, IL H. 

Roach 

HoetOvtuff 

Howe 

Kowell^ Misa 
Sachs 

Sak&nlBlLi, Mies 

Sapir 

Schiller 

Shryock 

Blmsor 

SkOBB 

Sinitb, Miss 

Speber 

Btaplea 

Stephciis 

Sturtevant 

Swaniip hliBB 

Totrey 

femadflky 

Ware 

Waterman 

Wlnnett 

Wolfe 

Wright^ G, Eu 

Total 21 
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THE FIRST SESSION 

At 10 o'dock Wednesday moming the first session of the Towting 
was caUed to order by President William F. Albright Beading of 
the minutea of the meeting at Ann Arbor in 1935 was dispensed 
with as these were already m print (JorraKAE. 55. 34S). There 
Were no coTrectiona and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented bis committee’s report in the form of a 
printed programme. He annonneed that the Yale Faculty Club 
had offered the use of its facilities to the members of the Society; 
that members might visit the Society’s library in the specif spare 
that it occupies in the Sterling Library; that at the Sterliog Li' 
brary the following eihibita had been arranged; Near Eastern 
manuscripts, printed books, and coins; obieets seketed from the 
Yale Babylonian Collection with opportunity to visit the collection 
itself; manuscripts and printed books from the Chinese and Jap^ 
ese CoUections; and Indie manuscripts. Professor Edgerton also 
announced that at the GaUeiy of Fine Arts the foUowing were on 
exhibition: a part of the Egyptian Collection, objects of Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian art from the Babylonian Collection, tte Mans¬ 
field Collection of Near Eastern Polteiy, the Frederi^ Welle 
Williams Collection of Chinese Ceramics, and material from the 
Yale excavations at Dura in Syria and Jerish m TraM-Jordan. 
Professor Edgerton proposed adoption of the following minute. 
At in Vew HaTcn. tiifl Am-^ricaii Oriental Socitty it 

fiting to tilt it*U visitieg core .g.iu the ci<^r where WllU^ 

gtt VVSLrto wbe« it o»eo a greater ‘XS'« tbt 

p* Jn ™ itB hUtory. He wee the first Brest philolopeel 

kriB » ii«w ooder^, in this eoantry. end may properly be ooaaidered 

the fouDder, directly or indirectly. oI several ol tte 

learned eockties. On orioet.1 and 

exerted an infiucnce »o profwmJ that its ultima c . _ nimoet 

For years be carried J‘'t^'^eld X and vrheu popular 

UDjLided. At a Unit wbfin workers in tne p 

iuierest aioi virtually what^Ws hand found to 

conscience as the «>te guide to ^ (dlow scholars or 

do, without a thought ot kL„d», f*me to him in 

th. general pohlie. 4 weU ponder in 

exceptional measure. i» a aigaihcant i*«, ^ „/ „,,r ctudiM 

moments of diBConragemeiit over laek of ^ 

We record the hope that our eoeiety will continue to keep iresn tns 
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memgry nf the greatetki man in its hletocy. Even we hope th*t H 

will Btrivo tci imltute him not only In sqbelH.rly methodp hut in disinterested 
devotion fji spirit nnd loCtlnGaa ol purpose. 

It was Toted to adopt this mliiute and to spread it npon tht 
records o£ the Society; and to present a copy of it to our f ellow-mem^ 
ber^ Miss Margaret Dwight Whitney, with asauraoce of onr pride 
and gratificatioii in possessing through her membership a direct 
link with her distinguished father, and of our deep regret that the 
state of her health made it impossible for her to be present at our 
meetings. 


Report of thze ConnESPoNiuNG Seob^taet 

The Corresponding Secretaij^ Professor LeEoy C. Barret^ pre¬ 
sented the following report: 

The Btatiatics eoDcemid^ niemheraliip ar* a Uttle more encauruging this 
yfiAr.. At uTid iin-CB thfl Uist mBatiag one Imngrary ineinber has been luidod 
to the rolip 02 haii'e been elected to corpqrRte membership ( 9 of whom did 
not 20 have resigned and d^atli haa remc^iTed 16. The uutnber of 

new membetB add^ during the past year (531 la u little larger than the 
number added durmg the prcviotie y^sar HSJ, and the number lost by death 
and rsiigiiatioD (30) is the same aa the nuiiibCT lost for the f^iue reaanus 
during Uu previous yew. ^e nuzabcr gf nomlneea for eorporate metphcT' 
ship today in a little larger than the number presented at tbe last sianual 
meeting. The net gain during the year is It. 

The priNjcding sunuuiary seems to Indicate a ootitlmiing and [ncreaaing 
interest in the Orient and in the schoIiLrly pursnlt of Oriental Btudics^ end 
such Btudiea seem still to attract eager and able students. 

During the past year the Society was repreBcnted at the Nineteenth 
.anpwM ^ OrimtAlifU at Heme by ProfeMtrrf Albright, BieantL-d, GattlnU, 
MeCown, Seich, and Wilgon, nioet of wboni were aloe appointed by the See- 
^ry oE Eut* aa isprc«if.UtiT« of lie Goyerument of the United Statee- 
PTofsMeor Kent tepresentad the Society at the «1ehraticn of tho BEtietb 
Mmvottary of the founding of Bryn Mawr College oo Noyembor IS 1935. 

Ameriean Aeadcmy of Politieal and 
S«ial Soenm to b« held in Philadelphia oq April S4 and 85 

na Correep^dJng^rotaTy attended the Twelfth Annuo] Conforeueo ol 
Secretar.™, held iq WoEhingtoa on January Mtb in conneotior ^HTtbe 

fBoeiotieer:S““^ hIS: 

)ftie Stiidiea. Tie diecnBeloni coneomed matleH of ** j « 

...pta „ u,. 

•hip, the performanw of editorial duties by a tecmJT 

(ereral societies, method* of ioerehimg membership, and' L’"* 
a recent tirobosal for m n™ ^^^d mere particularly 

a reoect propo»l fw a aon-proflt orgaii«»tion to publish sehoUriy worlta. 
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We ^low i-ecord triflfijr the nAmefl and servioM o( those ipembert whose 
d&athft have been reported eince the last loceting: 

WitliTA^ Fb^C£1C BadS, well knoini stuilcnt Paleatinian archacelogy 
and Old Tedtameat literature^ had attained reM^ltiou as a nature laTsr 
also. HI ft escaTation of the site of the bi blieaJ Mifpali was brought to 
eoznpletioD last jear. He bad been a professor in th* PieSfie School of 
Reli^ioa amee 1902; he edited the letters of Johii Muir, wrote his bioEraph^* 
and edited soreral of Muir's books. He was ale* actiTe in movementa for 
conservation of the natural refiourcta of this oountrj. Ho died March 4, 
1930 ^ 

Alb^T FAfiWTCLn BniMs was a graduate of Colorado College and of the 
MuBHachusettfl Lnetitote of Technology. Kor over forty years he was en¬ 
gaged in liUEiuess in Boston, and in part because of hia business connectionp 
he becamg intareated in the Orient. He was a member of the corporation 
of The MassaehusettH Institute ol Technology and of Tarlotia clubs and 
learned Eocieticfi- His death occurred on April 11, lD3d- 

Jaues Hesbv BRtAiiTCD> preeminent as archaeolQgbt and bUtorian, un- 
Uiually dfective in atimulating research and in orgaaUing it, was likewise 
endowed with great ability in making known to the general publlo the 
resHlts of sclontljlcr work. His work is too well known and his ahility too 
fanulOar to peed even a reminder. He died Uecember 2, 193 

HEoisrE CairrArTt, Duca di Seratoneta, after taking a degree m OrienUl 
langURgM and hiatory fit the University of Rome, travelled much in India, 
Africa, and the Hear Eaflt gathering material for hk Annah Mum. 
A nuniber of years ago he settled down in British Columbia, and became a 
citizen of Canada, There he died on Christmas day 103S. 

Hebmajv^ CoixiTZt * native ol Gennany end a graduate of the University 
of Gottingen, came to tbo United States after eereral years of teaching and 
library work at tha University nf Halit Here he taught at Bryn Mairr 
and at Johns Hoptine. He was n eeholai- of wide intercsta, of tinuftiial 
ahility, ond of great accomplishmcntSr He always elevated and braaden^ 
the scholarly incHnatiortfi of thoec who were aos^^iated with him, and hU 
modetst demeanor was very ehannlng. He died in Baltimore on May 13, 
1933, at the age of 30^ 

Jon?i HopJtncs BknisO^, after graduation from Williams College, ntudied 
at Andover Theolp^eal ^mioary and held pasloratea in New York and 
Boston. Having retired ho had of late been a resident of New York City, 
epending seaBona in Santa Barbara, California, and in Wiiliametown, 
Masflacbu?etts. He was tbe author of several volumes, among which abould 
be particularly mentioned hia biography of Mark Hopkins, bla grandfather. 
He died at sea on the way from California to Guateicala on Octobsr 14,193o. 

IiEoS DoMC^tAlc, bom in Conatantinople and a graduate of Robert Colley 
hod engaged in teaching. in geological surveys and eiplorationfl, on a in 
1915 entered the l>Epartineiit of State of the United States. He was first 
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ftsctEtary at thfl le;gation at M^s^teT^deo at the tims of hi a death July 2 % 
1&35. 


F^HSfc Hcan Fostcb, emeritue professor Of Cbnreh History at Oberlin 
Collf^e^ iLPLd taught at several collegeSp waa a contributor to reviews and 
i^li^ioua papersp was for a time editor at Bibllotheea Sa^ra, and had 
pubtished Several bwlra. He died in OberViu October 20, 1035, at the age 
of S4. 


loNAZio Ginm, genior among our honorary membere ( he was elected in 
1SD3) was a distinguished student of Semltie languages and cultures, nl 
whom it has been said that he made himsslf an Orleulaliatr He spent many 
years tefichlug at the University of Home. Hia publications during this 
long career were inanj and they dealt with a large variety oi auhjeets. Ha 
died April IS, 1^35, at the age of &l^ 


Maiimiuax LlSfpBAT Eell^er, for thirty years a teacher of Old TestsiT 
ment language and literature, had studied at Hohartp Harvard, and the 
Episcopal Theological iSchool at Cambridge, at which latter institution he 
became s teacher. His publications dealt with Hebrew and Asayrisn topless. 
He died in Cambridge^ Maasaohusetts, on August 5^ 1033. 


SVLvalB Lfivr, professor of Sanskrit at the Coll^ de France* h aa master 
of a number uf Oriental languagcB. and waa well known for his book Le 
Thidtre fndira and fqr his studies in Indian religions. He also mads 
numerous contributions lo journals and to La Grande Enc^^Qp^ie. He 
was an honorary member of our Sooletyp and of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and a member of a number of other learned socletlEa. His death occurred 
on Ortohei 31, 1S33. 


Datto Qobhob Ltos, profesaor emeritus at Harvard, was fur forty ywir® 
an ncLEva member of the faculty, noted for hia studies and teaching in 
cmltic ^nguigeg and in the history of religions. He was in former days 
regular in attendance at the meetings of uur Society and hJa presence waa 
enlivening. He died December 4, 1035, aged 33. 


ITiLLUU F^eoick Notz^ dean of the Foreign Service School nt Ceorge- 
town University^ was for a number of years economist and adviser with 
commissions nt the national government. He had received deeomtions from 
several foreign govemmenta in recognition uf hia work in developing inter 

In Mntent, some fulling 

ntrifiUy within tliE fl,ld cf diir Society. He died on June 4 . 1035 . 

NdUirenni of Brooklyn, died In the eunimer of 1033 . ho furtliEr 

information about him has been received. 


PEf» '' *'fl***' "f JflPith aiofninf Journal from Jta first issue, 

ty^^S i^^igennt .nd ,ft„ * period et 

^ski W labor he hi* a^iuion with nswsp^p,^ g, ^, 7 ^ 

k^wledifo Cf history and was well grounded i„ other Adds, He was att 
effectiTe writer and an tfferti™ adauiiatrator. He died Fsbniiry 1®, l&3fl, 

a™ ewren WMUfB. a graduate of Trinity CoUege, Oxford, had been 
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Principal oi tlifl Oriental Ca11c£^ at Lahore, India, aince I»03, and had also 
been Dean of UniTeraity Jngtructioii at the UniverHltj of the Panjahji Vice 
Chancaliot of tha Univeniity, and Chainnao of the Univaraitj Board. Eis 
publications were largely conceroad with Prabrita. A fine and sehoLarlj 
Indologist^ he passed away in hia prune. He died iii Jntittarj% 1030. 

Upop motion the report of the Corresponding Secretaiy wits 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to Professor Foster by Professor Montgomery, 
to Professor Breasted by Dr* Bull and President Albrightj and to 
Principal Woolner by Professor Brown. 

The President announced the meeting of the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians in London in July and that of the Inter-^ 
national Congress of Linguists at Copenhagen in August. 


Repost or the Theasueee 

The Treasurer^ Professor John C. Archetj presented his report 
aa follows : 


Keceufts iSO Expe^toituses Foa me Year Enmno Deceubcs 31^ 


Betidpt* 

Cash Balance, Jan. L -......- - 

Dues (from 465 menib^ra) r....... - 

Sale*: ....— -- — —.. 

Amer. Orient. Series. -+ 

Library Ana. Seffl. liiaeT 

Library catale^ea ^ - - ■ - - 

W. Albright, on acet... .. ... .. ^ 

Joun^aXi reprinta. .... i, h -* * ^ ■ 

Author^s wireetioDS. . - ,****.... .- ■ ■ * 

type charge. ^ ---- + *. ■ - - ■ 

ConfttitatEOD and By-laws. - ^■ 
Libraryj refund of pMtagE, * 


$16,636. IS 
E,555.51 
IN .20 

14JS 

£.40 

ne.oe 

$OJ5 

50,00 

ItM 

ST.15 

uoo 


lutercat: 

ITartgaga 

Yale UnlTcraity .. -* + 1 . - 

Virginia Ry^. ♦ 

PaeiAc (5*s k Electr. + 

Morria and EoBCx R. R- Go. - .+ ...* 
So. N. HTeLCa....... ... 


$360.00 
431,10 

40.00 

35.00 

50.00 


J. E. Abbott legacy 


1,016.10 
26T.00 


TofaJ receipts, 4- 
GKa?ii> Total 


4^1,50 

-^ 120^07.60 
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ExpcfLdiiuTtt 

The JoufiJCAl: 

Printing . $£p]31.&d 

PapcTj type, etc.. . *,,.... # 

Reprinta .. 82.^ 

” nddH...5®.55 

ComtttionA ....... 

Beprintc tnd correctlana in Supp'nt...__ 17-80 

Expend: Secretftxy ... 119.39 

Treasurer * + __ 12dv&S 

Editors .. S2.S0 

Librarian 7&,S5 

Beaearcb ^.. 42,08 

Dues, A. C. L, a.. __........ p , 23.00 

Am. fich. Orient. Re&eareh. 10,00 


Honoraria i 
W. N, Brown. ^, 
E. A. Speiserp^^, ^ 
J. K. Shrjiock.... 
J. C, ArriieT. .... ^ 
New Constitution. 


Monograpb Account: 

Oxford UniT, PnMS, ^ , 22,21 

VoL B Amor. Orient. Series. . *, .. ^^,... . TB7.05 

Advertising .* *.. p, 

BeJund (Prof, PfeilTerK __ _ 92A5 


Inveatmenta: 

Morris 4 Esses E, K. (21 a^s n-c 
FaeiL GasAE. (2) 1st 4^s 1904 
BL Lenis Term, Ejr. (2J 4's 193d 
So. N. E. TeL Co. (gj 3's 1070 

Ctnn. Coke (2) 1st S's 1948 aer. A .... 30^.82 


. 200.00 

£00.00 

..... £ 00.00 

..... 100-00 

- S7.2d 


S.TSO.O? 


Guxd TorrAL.*...,, 
Balsnce Jm. 1, 1D3S. 


t 2 CI,&£ 17 . 6 B 
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jQTm2fiU< 

RecHpU 

ApproprlAtLon for lS35+» $2,6^40 

Sale* ... + ^ -- fl0S.l6 

Constltutioa A. Bj-lawa. ^. 6T-15 

Type ebg. paid by mutlior. 12^90 

Beprlnts__ 80.15 

CorreeUonB + ^ + p 50.00 

BaUoce Jaiu \t 1035 ....■« 86.57 

$3,633-03 


AcrajfUKT 


Priatlng ................ 

2,]3l.8i 

Mctna type^ etc,.. -- 

141.30 

Returns . i....-..tt..-■■■■ 

41^6 

Cnnyoiasien on Bales Icbb 


jetiLima 

163.65 

Traniportation .. 

174.20 

Stoek (5,OOO eav.).. .,.-.- 

05.75 

MaiHag 3420 eop- ® 4c... 

130.80 

Reprinta .. . - - - - 

82.22 

H ^ . 

6.00 

CoTTeetiozu .. 

73J5 

if 

10.00 

Additional reprints....... 

52^5 

Codet^ ft By-la%‘a. 

BT.2& 

Editors' expentea.. ....... 

S2.&0 

Balance Jan. 1, 1036...... 

404.42 


$3,632.03 

M-QNOGtAPn AcdODFT 


(incL Ainer. Orient. Series^ Llbrmry Ane. S«in, Inter.) 


Balance JaiL, 1, 1S35..... 

2S,00«.SS 

Oxf. PfesB to eloee eeet.. 

22.21 

Albright on. aect.......... 

iio^oa 

Vo), fl A. 0. Str.. 

757*05 

Sales, 0 Lib. ASI.. 

14,19 

Teland ta antbor.„^... 

02.S5 

(4 @ 2*27 % 

5 1.13 14 formal 


mdTertlaing 

Balanei forward^ Jan. t 

27-25 

Panch'tra Yale Pr. 

Oxf Pr-. 

3S.S5 

ITAl 

$5,194,79 

1030 

4p255.43 

15,184-70 




BAUkjrCE SiLEET 


LiaMtUUA 


l#t Mortgage, N. H. prop- $0,000.00 
Bondi; ViT^nia Ry+^ + >. - IjOOOpOO 
Morria k Essex. +. 2;O00,00 

P^f. a. ft E. Oa. 2,000.00 
St. Lo^ie Ter. R^ 2/>00-00 
So.K E,Tel.Oo.. 2^000,00 
Cods. Coke Co. . *. 2,000.60 

Stock C. It I. ft Pp Ey... p 75.00 
Caab Jan, l, 1030* . 6JBO.0T 


#22,855.07 


Caplta.1 fnitds; 

Abbott $0i454.56 

Bradley 8,000.00 

CkAAiiDvicz ...,^.+... ISO.OO 

P i * *. , - ^ - I AOO.OO 

WhiBaej 1,000.00 

Life Memberablp - - ■►+ ■ - 4,175.00' 

Reserre . 2,000-00 

B*l, JoCXasAL ftce't-- .... * 414-42 

Ral, MeiwgTAph a^c'L. ., 4f255,43 

Bal. Current fanda 

(Debit) ............. S4.34 


*84-34 DeblL 

7 


#22^5.07 
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Repost op the Aubitixg CoMiiiTTEE 

It Ld Mreby Uut the ACCiomitM of tbfi Trwurer biiTe 

e^ixiinEH] and have been fnund correct, and tihat the aecompanjing Bepcri 
U in conformity wltli the accounts. 

Miu^s Bfebowh, 
CJhableh C. Torret, 

Audilin^ (7ojfiPiitf«. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing Com¬ 
mittee were accepted. 


EePOST of the LlBRASlAJf 

The liibrariaiij Professor Andrew Keogh, presented Ms report as 
follows: 


J>imi]^ the year? 103&/33 BeTenty-eiglit roliLDnes and three hundred and 
elfihty-pne numbers of perfodic&ts hare been Added to the piety’s Library. 
0^ the peiiodicaLla three hundred and Aeventy were in eontinxiation of sets 
already in the Library; ten represent seta new to the Library. Three new 
titieii have been added to the lia-t of eRchangi^^ Toyo Bunko Rongdij. Indian 
Corerament epigraphital ptiblLcatlone, and Moniunenta. nerlca. Eighty-one 
^lolumeei representing for the moat part journals Ln frequent uae^ havE been 
bound at a eoet ol the remaining from the ^IDO appropriation 

for the Library haa been used to complete our AIbb of periodicals and 
occMionally for the purchase of monograph. M the Library has no 
endowment and the appropriations for it are neceoaarily small, very few 
modErn bxiks are added hy pntchaAe. The strength oJ the Library^ is 
Ita BEto of perltidicals. Ninety seren Toliimeg were received in the Library 
and forwarded to the editors of the Jotimal for review. 

In addition to tMs routine work a begiiining has been made in the sortings 
filLdgt and listing qf papers^ letters, etc* in the arohiTes ol the Society. Also 
during this year tubbings and photostats of two inscriptions: the Bheragbat 
itona inscription of the Queen Alhanadevl and the Tewar stone Inwrlption 
of dawiimhadevn, werE Hupplied ta the government epigrephiat 

ol India for use in the forthcoming fourth volnme of thE Corpus Inscrlp- 
tionum Indieanun. These impresaiona were made from the original Etones 
p^ted to ths SociEty by Dr. F. E. Hall about im and now in tU 


The cataloguing of books, pamphleto, and periodicala ianp to date. 
The following is a list ol the aecssslona for the yanr- * 

.. lb,, I, 


'AM 4l-G1unT 

uiuijjlL fi'triljli Il-qudlljjt; Antxu^. 1919, 

Abdul GbiUftr, Short biagr»pb)' of mj- HtiHir. M, 


riMl] 


»T1mi Editor* call attmUoa to the feet that 
wnititutc* Rcknowledenient of manT publicationa 
for review. 


reference in thifl List 
sent to the JoDwah 






cf the Society N^w Eavm 

Akademiia nHrUk, l/^nlogTAtL DiJ^nfiTOtstoclinyi filial Vladlv-O!$tok. VestnilL 
I m. 1934. 

All-lii’dift oTtentP-l conffirenGep d-th-ji [Handbootj, Humntari^ of 

pipcra^ eU?,] 8 f. 

Atit ^Ti rji n orledtaJ fiocifity-r Stippleffl-ent tfl t. 1.^ 1^5. 

Amencon achwle of orientil reaearth. Cat^lpgue 193^/38- 193Q. 

Bartod, Q, A. Eoyal inaciriptiona of Siuatr and Akkad. 1920. (Library 
of sDcieot BemUio Jnscriptioicui, t. 1) 

Bbandarkdr oriental res^artli inititnlep Poonap ludift (Bombaj|. Heficrijh 
tivd catalogiw of tkc goTemment coHectiona of naanu&criptjs. Comp* by 
Himlal Eaflikdas Kapadia. Vp 17. Jaiiia Uterature and phLlfflopbj- 
pt. 1 (a) Agamika literature, 1033. 

Bombay UniTersity Library, BefiCriptiye catalo^e of tba ArabiOp Persian* 
Urdu manuscripte w the library of the UniTcrslty of Bombay. By 
'Abdol-:^9dir-^Sarf aiAf . 1035. 

Brand&tetterp R. Wir Mtn&chen der indonesi&clien Erde. X. Grundatema 
mr albindonaaieolieii IdteraturwisatnacliafL 2. Grundatoiu: Die Bo- 
deutung der all lodon^Uditn LiteratiirwieaeimeJuift ftlr Spraehlor- 
sebujig imd Yfilkerpsyebologio* 1936. 

Breastadp J. H. The beglnningfl of tima niMMuremaot and tba origins of our 
caleaclar. 

Candioti* A. M. Jadikat ul jubb. El jardJn del amor, vida do un joven emir 
daiaaipceno del siglo VI de la h^jiTa. 1933. 

Collegia art Bssociation. Loan asbibiUon of early Indma sculpturtap 
paintings and hrenMa, Catalogued by X. M. Heeramaneek. [ l&3&t} 
Cocmaraavamyp A. K The darker nida of dai*n- 1933. (SmithBonjiiu 
misoellniicotu eoUectionap t. 94* no. IJ 
CosUllOp L, S, Tbe rose garden of Parala, 1844. . i. m i 

Crednarp W. Cultural aad geograpbieal observations made in fne Tali 
(Yunnan^ region with ap«ial regard to the Nau-Cliiio problem. Tr. 
from German into Englieb by Saidenfaden, 1935. 

Drapkin, 1. Contribution to the demographie etudy of KaBtor Island. 1935. 

(Btrniee P, Biebop mueeimu Occasional papen* v. 11* n. 12) 

Eilettr, J, H. Engl1,Bh-<iiftruns Towtulary, tlflSSTJ (SuppliuMBt ta toI. 

V, Journal of the Weat China border rtBeareh aocietj) 

Emory. K. p. Aroliaeolofry of the Pacific equatorial lalinde- 1934. (Ber- 
nice P. Biabop museum. Bulletin 123) 

-TuauMtuan atone structures- 1934- {Bemlcc P. Biehop Museum. 

Bullclui IIB) - V 1 t 

Field. H- AialM of Central Iraq; their Mstorr, ctiuoloey. and phrsieal 
cbarnctera. With Lntroduetion by Sir A. Keith. 1935. (Field mUB. 
of naL hifit. Anthropology^ Memoirs* t. IV) 

Eitigerald, C. P. Son of Heavea, A biography of Li Shih-Min, founder of 

the Tang dytias^, 1933, , 

Fortune, R. Fh Manus leligion- 1985. (Sfemoirfl of the American pbu- 

oaophlcal soeietyp t. 3) ** 

H. Een van d* hronuen, woemit Mr- Nicolawi Witoeu gep^t l*»ft 
Tour Etjii Twk ■■ Noord- cn OMt-Tartarijeu " tcrugg^vondcu. [193u] 
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Hflmblyp W. 1 >. OiltiiTe Rremfl of Kigeria. R H. TLawson-Fipld musetim 
ethn-^]o^gfioal expedition to West AfriOAi lSSS-30. 1035. (Field mufl+ 
of DBtt, tSat. Pub. 340. AnUirop. ser. 2U “O. 3) 

HojidTp E a, C. Oiitlmo o( Ha^slian phyaical tberapeutioBp by E. S. C. 
Handy, M. K, PukuL, K. LLrcrmore. 1034. {Eeraice P. Bi&liop museum. 
BuSletin ISfll 

Hetnmi, E. Study oI tba forms of iirtages for urorsbip in India. 1035. 
(Toyo bimko ronedr Ser, A., v. 21 ) 

Hcnderso]ir H. The coins of Haidar All and Tipfl Sultan. 1621. 

Hfivecy, W. Eu danger de I'emploi dc* tcrmes laij^ea austrti- 

aaiatiqufs” et ^^lanjiues austrlques.'* lOSo-XITL 

-Neue flnnlah-ugrisehe Sprachen. 103S-Xrn. 

—— Expanse k nne criti<|ue de M. Aur^lien Sauvmgeot. 1035. 

- Sur la non-exfaieuce de la famille des langues austrlqtiaa at but le 

finnoH^ugrien dana nnde. [1634] 

HBfner^ Maria. Zur Interpretatloa altsHdarabiscber InJM;hrlIten 11. [1955] 

Hyde, W. W. Roman Alpina mutes. 1635. (Memoira of tbe Ameriiian 
phUoAopbical aociety, t. 2) 

India. Census commigaioncr* Census of India, 1931. t, 1, Indio, ph 3, 
Etktiogfapbtcal. 1935. 

Indian culture. JoumAl of the Indian teBeaTeli institiiteL v, 2i^.. 1B35. 

Jayitllaba, E, B- Eiationary of the Sinhalese languagep oomp, under the 
direction of W, Geiger. By D. B. JayatllakOp A. M. Gunasekarap W. 
F. Guna^ardbanap J. de Lanerolle. t. L pt^ I. 1^35. 

Jenneaa, D. The Ojlbwo Indians of Parry lulnud, their social and religious 
life. 1935. (Canada. Xatioual mnscuin. Bulletin no. 76. Anthrop¬ 
ological seriea, no, IT) 

Jewish studies in meiuory of George A. Kohut 1&74-1933- EiL by S. 
Baron and Alexander Marx. 1635. 

JhabTaltp 3. H. ZoronatriaiiiBni. 19344 

K, Br S. Quarterly. Bulletin o( the Kokusai Bunka Shinkekai (The Society 
for international eultuml relatlonB) v. Ip no. 1 . 1935, 

Earnatak historical reasBreb society. Annual report for 1632/33 and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the general body held On 18^0-1633. 
1633. 

Lefe^er, H. The Vedic idea qf sin. 1635. 

Llndblom, G. Eamha folklore, ¥. 2 3. 1934-35, (Architeg d'dtudes orlen- 

tales. V. 2Q: 2 3| 

Lyydilnisia kielenniTfteita knonneet Hsikfn Ojanau, Jnho Kujola, Jalo 
Kaliina ja laurl Kettnnen, 1634. (SuomaJa ia^ugrilalsen seumn Toi- 

mxtuksiap LXIX) 

Maegregor, G. ITnlefl on the ethnology of Pukapnka. 1935. (Bernice P- 
Biahop museum. Occaaionid papers, t. II, im. q) 

Madras. GoremmEDt muaeum. Bi^leiin, y. Up no. 2 ^ y, qq, 3 t. V* 
no. 1. AuthmpoTogy, 1893-1915. 3y. 

-CmUlopue of th« «sb;bito in tl»« «eoii9mic prodneta eecUon «<»pt 

wood spedmens, by S, K. ChandraBekhara Ayyar. 1921. 
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_Citilogae ol tie prehistetic intiquitiea, bj H. Bnw# F«te. 

l 90 l+ 

_CBtuIofiUfi oi tie prehiatoirw antLqultiw Irom idifthaMllftr and 

FerutuMiTp hj AJciinder Eea, 

__Xhe Foota coUectira of Indlin prehiatoric and pmtoluAtflne 

antiquitiea. Catalogue raiwD.u4 hj R* B. Foote. I&i4- 
_. The Foote collMtloa of ludiau ptehiatorifi and protohietorlc 

antiquities. Notes on their age* and distribution, mfl, 

___Oramophono record* of the language* and dialect* of the Madrw 

preaidenoy. "Text of passagtse. 1027. 

Mohammed Wahid Mirza. The life and works of Amir Khnsrau, 1B35. 

(Paniab univerHity oiieutal public*tifina)i * * 4 . 

McmtaomeiT?. J. A. Th* Ras Shamra mythological texte. by J. A. M™t- 
gomery aud Z, S. Harris, 1035. i Memoir* of the American phil^ 

odDphieaL society, t, 4J . . x* 

Nyherg/n^ S. Studien 3 nini Koscabuehe. [1035] (Uppoala unlversitet* 

flrsskriH IftaSt 6) * s ***-. 

_Teste zniu MazdayasniMben Kaleuder. (1034J iUppBala univarsitet* 

Areekrilt 1054- Program 2) 

Oriental affair*^ a monthly review, v. 3^ no, 1035. 

Paficaviipta-Brillmia^^i, the BrfLhmana of twenty-five chaptera, Tr. by Dr. 
Caland. 1931. (Hihliothtfca Indita. Work no. 255^ i*sue no. 1514j 


new Eerie*) , , *. . tj tt,, 

Paria Mue^e GuLmet. Catala|rue d« eoilectioni mdoehinoiBe* par P- Du- 

™nt »v« la wllaborftU™ d'attetli««a in pf^e^di^ d'4tud» pw 

P Stem J* Autwyar, G. da C^riJ K Dupont 1034, 

Propato, ¥. A, Ul orgmiiacidn dfl alt« atudU* oriontaliinfl en Va 
UniTorEldad argentina. 1034. 

Eana, Finmirt A. Paml Hvt nnbodyins the Jaw of mamB*e 

and inheritai.ee end appUeahte to Pareia In Britiah India. 


Ravliri *d. Hesleleppia^enVoIkaglaiiWg^B^rft^^ 

1034- (SuomalaiH'Ugrila1«n Heurau Toimitukeiaj LXvIII) 

Bom. E. BeitrfM iut Kenotma daa iivxitiMhod Samcnslau^ Moh dtn 
^Pura(j«i. Eine religioEsgtsehiehtUche tmd testkritueh* Untertuehung. 

SnnjitJit ™, wntainiitg! Di™paU’» BhUsjn to the 

above, NrnHyumrtam Dharmscafitra uibhanii. 

Sapir, 1 . Hittite kap^O* ^yassfti ’ and Greek 4 «Wt. [10341 
Sind hjEtorjcal society. Jouriial. v* I, pt. 2 . * , . ,nii 

StImEOn,J. F,«nip.ohdfr. Ug«id* o( Haul and Tah*hl. 1031. Bom™ 
P, Bishop museum, Bulietui 127 ) 

TamporewaK 1- d- S. Elementa ot tie wieoce t>l pj*’ 

Toledo mvHum ol ert. Modem Japaneae pr^ate. wood-Woerf printe 
artitte. 1038. 

Museum news, no. Tl# 1035. , * x ^ 

Tomsk. Unlversitet Tomskil gtBudarstvennyl uiuvuraitet, SO let 

osnoYauiiB. 1934. 
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Toeretcli, F., ed. Papyri rcuslsfhar und. georgiAcHitr SammiliLacan. t. V* 

im 

Variwdflkir, G. V. A propoa de& ori|;inw da serva^ de kabala duia Ib 
droit ri!05e. (1^11 

\ inAja-^Kamara SorliiaFa. The ALa-i-Akhari aa a acmi-JdosIezEi and Hmi- 

Hiadj ArtliaBh&fltra. [1S35J 

-- HLadu HKioLo^icai LLteraturc from CMndeakmra to Eanunohiui (fe 

130CHS35J. 

I-1 fiautaljK, KODomid plannlii^ and cllmttology. 

KUttkajiUm and Mitra-BdiaTa. 1935. 

“ The political philoaophy of Bamdaa the gum of ShiTaJl the Great. 
[1M51 

WinJock, H. E. Ed Mkhleh omJj hj H. E. Winlock* with an appendix by 
Ludl^'w BulL 103Ct. tMatropolitan tnueeum of art. Dept, of Egyptian 
art. T. 5] 

On nxotiou the report of the Liibranan was accepted. 


EepoET op THK fjDITQRS OF THE .TQtmsTji Tj 

Professor Brows pioseoted the report of the Editors of the 

JouENan foUowa- 


Siirce th* 1935 mwimg of the Society the Editors have published parte 
^3. aod 4 of Volume M, and pm i of Volume SS, a total of 484 pag«u 
r ^ t « year It wa^ possibla to make a new pubHehing coatract with our 
printera, and to eccurc a loner rate than no had been paying; In this eon- 
^tion wo would like to e«pr^ our appreeiation of the excellent warlc 

j ^ Company do^s for the Scei^ty £ji bajuiilng our very 

difBeuIt material, 

We have also publiafaed Volume 7 of the American Oriental Seriea. HL 
B. Emeneou, A Faion lAat of Printed fndic T„f« and Tran^latianM <» 
Amencoa L,6»ar.«. svi + 540 pages. This work was done under the 
f I-=<»med Societisa* Committee on Indie 

Slir P‘'W«Wng the book was mot by tie 

^il The b a vulnable hihlicgraphici tool and iu sale has been 

® ® -re now in press. 

Volume 9, Zellig ^ Harrm, A Ofrominor of the Pftoeafcian tnnpuopaf Vol¬ 
ume 0, LcBoy C. Barrett. T*s JEiubtairisn ArAoroo Feda. Book* 16 and JT. 


W. NottMAiT Eifiwrsr, 

J* K- Shitoce, 

E. A SP dgjrra^ 


Ed^^an^ 

On motion the report of the Editore was hcoepted. 
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Repobt of the EocoTira Committes 

The Con-esponding Secretary reported for the EsecutiTe Com¬ 
mittee ae follows: 

The underUVii^ of the ExeeutiTe Gompilttee during ^ period ftinc# 
the niBctiiig wag witliout reeult. last June it seemed potisible that 
the Federal Goverimieiiit might fcppJy eome relief fiindB to help ocholarly 
eetlTitica. We soon found that there was no chance to help being given to 
an^ project the Society would be willing to recouiioend, and that there 
were very few in our ephere of activity who would bo considered eligible to 
receives funds. 

The namca of ^ persons who were elected corporate Baembcra of the 
Society have been published In the Joi^KfAt. &&+113^ 4ft4j llh 

The following amendment to tha coiiBtUutlon of the Amertcan Council of 
liOarned Societies devoted to Humanietic Studiee waa ratified by vote of 
the Executive Committeo In October 193^ i 

Vciedt To amend the ConstitnUon by adding to Article 3 the foUoving 
paragraph: 

(d) Any motnber of b constitneut acoiety Uot otborwLso a member 
ot the Corparstion who may bo elected to a coustltoticiiial office of the 
CoiincLl, but Hueh ex-o^Jicto mcmberoblp sball be only for the duration 
of the term of office. 

and to Lnjatruct the Secretary to commuaicate this amendment to the eon- 
stitueut societies for ratification. 


On motion the actions of the Executive Committee were ratified. 


El.ECTl0a7 OF Hoxobaby IEekbehs 

On recotnmeiidation of the Directors the foUowing persona were 
mranimouBly elected honorary members of the Society ’ 

Cnstaf Dennann Dalmsn, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
in the University of Griefswald, Germany. 

Heynold A, Nicholson, formerly Lecturer in Persian in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

Lonia de la Vail^-Poussin, Professor of Sanskrit emeritus in the 
University of Ghent, Belgium. 
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Election of Me^hbeei^ 

Forty-mae perwns recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (iDcludiog two who were 
elected at a later seeaion). The fcUowing bare qnnlided by the 
payment of dues t 


N+ Abbott 
Lr Bacbbofer 
A. A. Bate 
M. Bar Am 
T. C. Bernard 
A A Brits 
H. T, Byrton 
R. P* Ckaey 
L Dyen 

Miss E. Eaton 
K. C- Evans 
H. Frantforfc 
Miifl Eva Fitsel 
H. W, CUddeii 
Wi C. Hayes 
H. 0. Hollis 

P. E^ HufffnAn 


Hyatt 

Hiss L Lewfsehn 
Mies E, W. Lindquiat 
A. ifftir tlii 
Mies L. Mlcbd 
J. L. Mihelit 
Hiaa C+ M. Qlzn^tead 
R. iL CPPmy 
Mias A+ Ll Perkins 
El M. RiEfatahl 
A. J. Sachs 

F. Safar 

Lu Jfii Smi/e 
Mr 1 >. Schwmrtz 

G. M. BLaclaiT 
g^iefEL 

T* C. Young 


The New CoNSiiruTrojjr of the Soclety 

Prcsi^oat Julian Morgenstenij chainnan of the Sodet/fi Com- 
tnittee on Policy, announced that hia coimnittee had picffinted to 
the Directora the proposed mw Constitution and By-laws aa 
pnnted m Jowai, 55. 336, with two proposed amendmeots as 

tml MFb - 


In By-law I for the word preaeni read animiV. 

Driete By-law IXc and change the designatioiia iXd and IXa 
to lAc aud IXd reapectivelj* 

He further announced that the Directors had amended the last 
sentence of the proposed By-law I so that it would read aa follows: 

He sluLil r«e5« a stipend to be Ji,ed tie Eae™ti« Cbamiit- vbich 
stipend ehaJ] include tie cwt of hU clerical aseUtauce and otier 

on behalf of the Directors, 
that ^y had to recommend to the Society for adoption the 
proposed Constitution and By-laws as printed, subject to Sie three 
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amendineiits aboT® s$t forth) and ha nioTed their adoptioa as the 
constitution and By-laws of the Society. 

Questions were faised by Professors Vii ateTUtan and Archer which 
were replied to by President Morgenstein and Professors Barret, 
Edgerton, and Sturtevant. 

It was roted to adopt the proposed new Constitution and By-laws 
as amended. 

On motion of President Morgenatem it was voted to eipreas 
thanks of the Society to the American Council of Learned Societies 
Devoted to Humanistic Studies for valnablei advice given and 
financial aid rendered to the Committee on Policy in its delibera¬ 
tions on the subject of the new Constitution and By-laws. 


EIinCTIO^' 0 ^ Ofejcees 

In the absence of Professor A. T. Olmstead, Chairman of the 
Committee on the domination of Officers for 1936-1&3T, Professor 
Walter E. Clark presented the committee's report as follows: 


Pfesidenti profeaacr Edo AS H. ETUBTfiVAjn, of Yale UniTertity- 

Vice.r«sideDt: PtofeMDrLEBOTWAlEOMAK.of tlo Univemityof Midsigai. 

Becretary-treMUrer: Professor Cjisn H. KhaCoso, of Tal* Unh'^rslty. 

Litureriaii: Professor AM>snW EnooH, of Yale TJuiveraitT- 

Editor: Professor W. IfoBiiAjf Bsowa. of the University of Pennsytmiila. 

ABwclate Editors: Dr. Joflif K.floBT Snaiocfi, of Philedelphia: wd Pro¬ 
fessor Epnaalii A. Smisia, of the University of Penney I vania. 

EiMrtjve Committee: Professor HAbCld H. Besodt, of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. for one yean Mr- MostiirEii GtAvtfl. of Washin^loB. D- C„ 
for t-'o year,, and Professor AuiOT H. Lm™, of the University 
of Illinois, for three years. 

Committee on Nomiimtions: Profe«or Wai-t« E. Ctanit. of Harvard Uni- 
vertity, chairman, Professor KerSETn S. LaTOU^E of Yale 
Univereity, and Professor W- A. lawiw. of Dw University oI Chi¬ 
cago, all for one years Professor Rolawp 0- Rest of the Unsver- 
aity ol Pennsylvania, l^tor A. W. HcmJiel. of the Library of <>n- 
press, and Professor Suttww H- EnaSK. of the Eehrsw Un.on Col- 
all for two years. 


The ofBcers thus Dominate were duly elected, 

Ou the uouiination of Profeswr Clark^ Professor Nathsmel 
Schmidt, of ComeU University, was elected tha S«iety'a repre¬ 
sentative ou the Board of the American Schools of Oriental 

Eesearch. . . ,, 

President Albright then delivered his Presidential resfi. 


Froceedinga 

How wdi can we know the Ancient East? " (publlBhed Journal 
56.121), 

After the Eession the m^mberfl of the Society were the gne$ts of 
Yale UniTeTfilty at a lancheon in Memorial HalL 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second se^on was called to order at 3,30 p. m. 

It was Toted that the Corresponding Secretary Bend a ielegrain 
to Professor Charles E. L anm an of Harvard University^ eipressing 
the greetings of the members of the Society and their regret at his 
absence. 

The following papers were read: 

Profeaacr TneorHiLE: McESp of the UniTcrsity tff Toronto: Monotlie- 

lam with the Simiiriaiia Bnd Babylon^aim. Romarke by Frof^aiora Keatp 
Albright, and It€tchp Dr. ShrjMk* and Dr, CwnurHawRiDy 

A critical ^loinaUfio of the thesis of Leagdoa that tba Sumerian* 
were originally monothektie aad of the thesia of other icbokra that 
theoretical^ if not practical ZDObotheiftm early developed in Babylonia 
and may have l^n the source of Hebrew monothelEtn. It U ehowp 
that the SiuneriuLg never ev^in approximated monotheianip hut with 
the Babylonian* and AssyrUiiB there was a very definite tendency in 
that direction^ which, however^ wii* never fully realized^ aa it wrb 
with the Hebrews. 


F^fesaor James A. ^o^•vooimFT, of the TJuiTereitj of Pennayivaniai 
11 Etymology of Hebrew dtrflmp 'aouth'- 2^ Etymology of -element/ 
hangjiTp- ^hanger/ Hemarka by Proteeaara Kent, Goetze, Burrow*^ Eekh, 
Dr. Gordonp and Mr. Slm^r. 

Prefer C. C. Tckmet, o( Yile UninmUY: Er orient* ImcT on eertain 
En^liah woMb. Remarki Profcaaors Moutgnnierj? nnii Kent, and Dr, 
Bull. ’ 

Profewr B, P. Hatch, of the Episcopal tTfaeoIg^tetl School, tJam- 
hTidge. Mass,; The SBhMfLption in the Cheater Beotty MamiMrini of the 
Harclean GoipeU. Rcmarka hj Professor Albright. 


Soma Srrlae n«ii»is«Jpt, rontelo a subacription *lueh toll* shout 
^e BLikitif qf the PbilDiaoiAii and Harclean version! of the Gospels. 
Thia aqlMopiptinn » fotmd la a Chaster Beatty rodea dated 1177 
which hes not hilherto been hrought to the attention of acholara. The 
paper rontniiia a tmnaoriptlon of the aubserlptlon from this manu. 
script snd an Engliah txonslatlo.. Variant reoding. preserred in 
other iiiaaii«ripts are noted, .ad‘;.prBviou, pnhlicatioiie of the eiib- 
seription are leentioned. The author of the snbecription speaks of 
two pUcea. Hcraeleia a^d the Enaton, concernizijr whoa* location 
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tmrioiia yi.ws been bdd. The witer of the paper diaeijee« th«e 
qneetioDS end offer* Bome new BU^:geeti(«ia. 

Profeaeof J. C. Mm of Yale Uaiyereityr Tha plu«1«tie One w 
Hinda Ideeliem, Kemerka by Dr, Coomereawaiuj. 

Profeeaor E. A. Si>cisEa« of the Dnivertity of Peniiaylraiiie! a 
iDfiuenoea in the Xuzi Verb, fiemerke by ProfesMie Ooet*e end Albijgbt, 
Dr. Gordon, end Dr, Ogden, . .j* 

Menv eipresnione in the K«zl docoiente e» at vtrie^ wrth 
Bietio Akkedian osege, A nomber of theae may be 
eoribea- imperfect knowledge of the Innguegn. But in » 
inataneee the inflneiwe of n Unguiitk eubatratum » J”""’ 

ble. Thia is eapecUlly true of the paaaivel conception o( t^ «rb 
auch ea has been demoiwtrated in Dmrteeu, who« Telelio.^p ^th 
Hurrisn if hMoming atesdily more apparent. While our 
of Hurriau is se yet iuehoute, the evidence from Num 
the preaenoe of a paaaiTul erniception of the verb, an establiahed Can- 
taaic <!haraet«rl&tifi, in Hurrim proper. 

Dr, Lmmw BCU,, of the MetfopoUtan Museum; iu«ri^ 

Statuette, of the Middle Kiegdom tiUnstratedJ. Remaika by Professor 
Reich. Published JoUhSAL 66.166. 

On Wedneeday evening the members of the Society were eater^ 
tained by the ifew Haven Oriental Club at an mfonnal gathering 
at the Yale Fncnlty Club. 

the third session 

The third session was called to order at &.15 on Thursday mom- 
ing^ in three sections. 

Thb Section poe Sumitics and Selateo STuniEn 
Vice-president Waterman presided in the section for Semitica 
and Belated Studies. The following papers were rea . 

Preaidcut JeuAw ilOTOCsaTEsrt, ®*'’^** 

T 1. T fT T9- ^^-13' 32J. tH* Sin of ^ 

A-~- ■>““>" >•' 

Meefc, Montgomery?* and Glneck. 

This paper will attempt to -how the true 
rutl™ in I Ri. lEr 3Ma: 33 and to 

cal data r-oofded there by correlating th« j _ ^ 

tradition of Uainh*- »in, «*t forth m ^ .ni m 4 md like* 

where in Biblical writings and in Joseph^ A , _. 
wbMi with the preeiae date of Amo. and tbs import of his fifth ™ien. 
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Frofeescir K J. Ke£cii^ of Drop^ie Colley; Tli^ Che^Ur Beatty 
Papyruij Ko. 10. h) TTie WlHred Merlin Dstracap N<h. 1 uid 2. BessarbB 
by PjofesBor Albright, 

Mr. A. ^Acngp of Jahnn Hopkins Univeraitj: Two Cuneiform Plac^- 
luuDea. Etmarka hj Profesao-tA Ooeizoj Al bright^ Speiserp and Waterman. 
A new ocGurrence of BurmarrAtL, tbe ancient imme of SainartAji is 
found In no. 530 of Harper's Aijfrrian nnd £effer^. It haa 

been miarefld tinder rarioufl disf uL&es owing to the fact t!bnt the two 
dements of the Grat aign were read HeptirEtely+ 

The cjountry T’u^no-iui-af^ which oceura in Amama letter 53, li men¬ 
tioned together with the country Zlnrar^ a ootmtry Dt£-im>fuz-pn, tol- 
lowed by Zlnzira, is mentiosed in a Hittlte gcograpbioal list. Since 
Mr. SidDoy Bmitb informs me that the last Blgn of Tu-nd-fla-of ia of 
fnot op)p an aselmilation (or diaiainiiUitiQn)j a acrlbal errorj or oven 
enntamination by Tuuip mnat be conaidcTed. 


Dr. W. E. StafLe&h of Victoria UaiverBityj A Mhiftoretic Law. Remarks 
by PmfeaaOTB Speiser and Albright. 

Beghadhkophnth letters beginning a ayllable after a dosed ayllabJa 
are pronouneed as mutes^ and those following a rowel sound as epi- 
ranis. The paper is designed to eummarjzo the aTailahle evidence as 
to the origin and derelopnsent of this law and to euggeet a poaeible 
aolntion as eoming from the Greek through the Syrian 

Profewr J. J. OeCbuasn, of Yale Uniyorsity; Magic Bowls in the Yale 
Babylonian Collcetion. Eemarks by Dr^ Cordon and Professor Albright, 
fay Bowl K*. YBC 2350. AramAic fiiEscription in Square Hebrew 
characters. The toxt. Analysis of the incantation formula. 

(by Bowl lffo+ YBC 23(Mr Large Mandaic inscription Literary 
style of the intrciduetory aection. Preliminary analysis of the text- 
Difbeultica of decIphermenL 


ProfEEsoT Millab Bumaowfi, of Yale OuiverHity: « I ha?e written oo the 
door (LaciBh Letter Lv. 3), Remarka by Professors Albright Montgom¬ 
ery and Obemmnn. * 


Plofe&Mr C, C. Tfltetr, ei Yai« UniTeni^: A PftlmfrEne Alpliib«tii; 
Chsiin {illugtntetl), Reoiarki by PreatdeDt 31orgieiiBt«ra, Prcpfeasor Mont' 
gom«ry md l&r. Gordos. 

Proleawr E* A, Speibeb, the UniTtrsity «f Pendsylnmiit: The Values 
of three Hiirri*B Snmepal*. ReeiArke by Frofeesor Ueek. 


The Kiiti docuaento oeotaionAlly deecribe animal, with the aid of 
the Hi.TTUti. temi imfoerpu, kikarjm, tad iumn^irpu. In parelld 

Suiwrita or AkfcedUe dwignatioB* fer 

- two-yeeTKild,- ‘'ihreo^yeerM.ld" tad "fouTyeer^id... It folloire 
tbet denote, - jeer" or “nge- with the initUl elemEOte indi¬ 
cting number^ New «*. be, long been taow, to designate » 

,n Hnmanf rf. ,l« «„f e,eo„d(n,y, .tak “ tad 
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BUtatitnte-” Vaown from the Mitaimi letter, ean be ehown 

to BktAa " tour " eud *f'** “ probability ” three." 

Professor TnEOPnn.B J, Meek, of the University of Toroato! A New 
God Id Old AkkadioEL Rcuurke by Profeosore Albrjihl, Speieer and Goetse. 


The Section toe Ikdo-Ieasias Ain> Related Sitoibb 
Tioe-prosident Ogdon presided in tbc Bection for Indo-Iranian 
and Belated Studies. The foUowing papers were read: 

Dr. H. W. bloeoiiTr, of Bdmont, Hasa.: Tbs Caeann, wi aneient 

Pteiwnwnoii. 

Nativo testimony shows that a caeanra wm a verse ^iei^ not a 
pause, prCMdiPS * ^ indnded the flwt. 

There are parallele in the Clasaical beitameter and the Sanskrit epic, 
in verse divieion*. number oI syllables, ete,; but the latter also resem¬ 
bles the Asrfepiadein major and the ioaibie tetrameter, 

Khythm. not svDable counting, was the bMis of Sanskrit poetry, 

precisely a* it was of Claeatoil poetry. , - , to 

The caesura appear* to be the reenlt of an origiual tendency to 
divide poetic line, into «nial parte, althon^b they were occasionally 
unequal. Ultimately, they wert r^larly unequiil- 

Professor N. H. STtnrrEvanr. of Tals University i Pittite 

giee. Remarks by Professor* Sapir. Goetoe, and Kent. Published 

^**:^a!^K:!'SJ«asa6waWT, of the Boston Muscua* of Fine Arts: Niruhta 
== Hermencia. Remarks by Professor Edgerton sad Pr. Ogden. 

Nirukta or hermeneia is eaegesia based on the th«ry of * nato^ 
connection between sonuds and menninga. Tbs cTplonati^s affor^ 
should not be spoken of as “faUe etymologies: " they are based mi ^ 
supposed affinities of words, whieh may or may not comcid* with tomr 
acto^rpedigreea; hence they are n.Hher endorsed nor contoed by 
tbs atri^i^arlans. Nlrnkta is based on toe thc^y 
and etemitv of sound a«mmed in the POrva Mlmiihsai that it 1« 
been littls’studied by modem scholars « ^ f 
donell to be a consequence of its l-ck of phUosopbiml InteresL^sto 
however, in toe Cratylus, where Socrates ^ 

the letter > " imitates rapidity, motion, and 
deal of time to ths toeory of " true oamesi and hw 
considered to have toen a philosopher. In any * 

miultmim value, as showing what content wm a r ^„,i_ 

temporary authors to words of pr^nt ""P’ 

tore, lor exampls in the ipanufads. 

Ptolessor E. G. Emvr, of University of Pennsylvinla: The present Status 
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of Old P^ian Studies. Eemarks by Dr. Ogden^ Ptiblisbed JousisiX 

66 .20S. 

Dr. Eva Fxebei., of Yale Universliy: Some new Eridenee on the Hifitory 
of the Alphabet. 

It has been held hry all scholars that the eiga +, X (West Greek 
East Greek €hil ^as aot en^plojed In Etrascaji- But It atiirely oceaT* 
in archaie documeata from Soathem Etrarla m the value of a stfrUant. 
Thli inakea an additional diSiaulty with the theory that the Latin 
alphabet vras derived from Etrusoaii. Purthcrnicire Jt coggeata that 
the LyeUm sign + originally also represeDtad a sibilant. This would 
link op the Etruscan alphabet with the Lyeian and favour the assmnp- 
tioTi that the Etniscans brought their aLphahet with them when they 
immigrated into lta.ly+ 

Professor F. Eboeswx, of Yale OniverHity: (aj rndle dilati^ 'speaks.' 
(bl Indirect Suggestion in Poetry: a Hindu Theory of Literary Aesthetlea. 
EjtuuLrka by Hr. CoomaraEwaniy and Hr. Ogden. 

The IE, root dik- means " shoWp point (out)Duly In JAtin 
does it develop the meaujitg ”say^^ at least ia a clear and 

definite way. Or so it has always been believed. In our Sanskrit and 
Pali lesilconSf there U no record of and ita congeners in the 

meaning " speak, say." But in the hybrid Sanskrit ol the BuddhiatSp 
di^fi is used In the meaning " sayM/" This usage must have existed 
in tbs (lostj protocanonical Prakrit of tho Buddhieta., It has also 
been discovered la Apabhrahia, which I have shown was closely related 
to that dialect. Bheth'a Pralrrif gives for Pkt. disall the 

Hindi equivalent ibahnd, to say,*^ 


The Section foe Fab Bastesn Sittjik 

ProfcBsor Latourette presided in the section for Far Eastern 
Sttidiee. The following papers were read: 

Professor RoHwmx S. BbIttos, of New York TJnivemity; Studio In 
Chinese Palaeography, 

An outline of recent contrihutioni, Mpeclally the results of work nf 
Chinese scholars Iq deciphering and Interpreting the ghang script as 
found on the Yin HsQ dlvi nation relies | also reemit efforts and present 
undertakings of Western scholars, and a resume of the facilities esist- 
ing In the United States and Canada, with some Tcmarka upon the 
problems of approach and presentation from the Western viewpoint. 

Hr. Robert K. RmscHAtiea, of Princetonp N. J.; The Japanese Sh6cm or 
Manor. Hemarka by Prolessor EliasAeff. 

Thii pnper h iUelf an at^tracL It toncli«» luriefly ©a tlie meaning 
ol tlw tenn and the diSernt origin, edminia- 
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of Variety at New Hav^n 

traiioiiB of th^en. It g^vc* abort deMriptiona qI the ^^ftriou* fcnns of 
land t^ure^ types of lanii rights* klads of farmera and oEboials found 
ia the iMen ay stem* and suggosta latisfactjorT Efi^ilah equivalenta for 
tbe moat important Japanese tccbnical terroa iisud lu wifin^ about the 
jftfitw. In abort, the paper attempts to furnieb a wnciae, yet fairly 
adequate, and dear descript ion of the sanent featurei of tbo Japanoee 
tAdfn eyatein. 

Mr. Qtl&mles G. GAEn?fEE, of Harvard-Tenebiug Imtitutei Pythagorean 
^octrmca in Cbiua^ Eemarka by Frofeesor D’ubs. 

Cbavannee In 1898 obEer^cd correct atatoment of ^Iie Fytbagoreoii 
nqtempered obromatie scale in a Chinese work of the third century 
B-O.p aod the probahility of its transmiaflion from Oreeks who followed 
Aleimnder into Bactria. Hietoriani of Chinese mathcmatlca have lon^ 
remarked the Pythagorean theorem In a work traditionary dated a 
thousand years b. Recent studiea show that it belongs to the last 
oeutnriea p. c* The two books are Intimately related In time, and the 
former hs eited in the latter. These facts materially coaflrni the 
probability of Chairaniiei' hypothesis and Buggest that the theorem 
likewiee was derived by the Chinese from the Greeks. 

Prnfesaor L. CahbuSoTOS GOCmmCBs of Columbia Uniipereity: An Inci¬ 
dent in Slno-Koreau Rel&tionsv Remarks by Dr* Hmnmet. 

The Hon. W* W. Eoothill wrote In 1005 (Chifwi't InterCQurae leitk 
JIoT^i from ihi XVih tWJitury fo JSSoj that from 1892 to 1382 
« China never overstepped the botmda " of her admlBeioa of Korea's 
right to self-goremmeiit, * , . uor interfered In the management ol 
the country.'* This paper will treat a Bingle easo ol interferenoex in 
the years 1390-1399. Ku Ghieh-kang baa recently suggeeted that 
eA^^enta w’ere rapidly leading to war between the two coimtrieSi only 
this death of the ctnporor (the founder of the Ming dynasty) and 
domestic strlfa in China intervening. 

Miss NasrcT Lias Swahn* of the Gest Chinese Research Library s An 
loter-llbrary Loamgtoup In the Greater Hang-Cbou, middle 19th Century. 
Remarks by Dr. Chiu. 

Of the great private IlhmriM in China la the eighteenth eentiiry 
more than half of than aio said to haw been located in the proTinee 
of Chekiang. Wftbin the metropolitan are* of its capital, the old 
historic city of Hong-chou, there was an Intimate group of at least 
seven owners of large private Uhrarles who borrowed and lent acces- 
elons. They exchanged risitap they diseussed the preservation of their 
books^ they vied with one another iu poetiral compositions as well na 
scholarly research. They practised iutcr-lihraTy loan for the purpos^ 
of studying and copying rare books, both thoec in manuscript and in 
print, which they as Individual owners had not Becured for their 
COllectmiu. 
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Dr. Smo Sakajctshi^ of tlie Library of Coa^eo^: A Study of Uio Cwm 
Domicile Record of the Slavea otfued by tbe Todniji MopAstery in 772. 
KemAfka by Dr+ Beis^bauer. 

Bet ween the years 750 and 7 72 tbe TodaijL Afonaatery receiTed two 
hundred and two male and femalo alavea from the foliowin|r fouJt 
soureci: 15S from the central governmoaV 3 from the provinces^ 23 
through puTchaflo, aiid 18 from Oyake no K&KomAiro. However^ fouj- 
teen fi\iLVeB ran awny^ and at the time of ceneoSj the temple owned 
only ISS alaves. The present atudy is a detailed mmLysia of the record 
through the contempoTary documenta. 

Mr- Qeooge a. of Yale Uniyersitys The Fhonetka of a rural 

Chekiang Dialect Remarks by Professor ElJsa^. 

The dialectii Into which spoken Chinese ia dlrided offer a rich Held 
for the student of phonetics,, and the work hitherto done repTesentB 
only a beginning. The dialects btot knowu to weaterners have heen 
necwearily those of the coastal cities and large eentera^ where miich 
intermingling of apeech formjj has takon place. It might therefore be 
expected to prove intereating if the more aeclnded and iaolnted dialcctfl 
were examined^ and the paper in question takes up a rural dialect of 
Chekiang^ spoken only iu a very small area. The phonetic ayntem h 
described and is probable course of development from earlier Chinas* 
indicated. 

Dr. h.AliriK’o Cii'jUt of Hank-ard UnlTcrsi^^ Lattfor on the Intro¬ 
duction of Spectacles into China. Remarks by Professor Eli^slcff. 

The object of this note Ls to verify some of the Chinese works men¬ 
tioned and Btatementa made by Laufer in his articlcp “ Ziir Geschlchte 
der Brille ” in rur OttcAichit Jfeduna und der N^iur- 

vUi&whafttn, VI Bd. Ko. 4 11^7), B. 378^383, which article was 
Used by Dr^ George Sarton as the principal source for his Chinse 
account of the Invention of SpHtacleg in hia rotroduofioa to fhs E**- 
lory of Scime^, voL II, pp. 10S4-102S. 


THE FOUKTH SESSION 

The fourtli seesion was celled to order at 2.15 p, m., and the 
following papers were read: 

Miss Aedclia RmAT Hall, of the Boston Museum of Floe Arts ^ Three 
Bai reliefs of the late Han Dynasty in the Boston iluseum (lUueiratedJ. 
Henuirks by Dr. Bull, 

Our kuoTlEdgt fif Chinwe Bcnlpturt ia br tht *B«inni» 

Kf lir« monmui hitli.rto unkdows, ‘gf the lTu Haa 

Dfitut;. Tbfr ^¥e rewntljr btcn acquired by tie Museum of Eine 
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of (Ae Society at Haven 

The Correaponding Secretary read a reply from Professor Lan- 
man to the telegram sent him the previous day in the name of the 
Society. 

Ou motion it was unaiiiiBoualy voted to send to Profe^r S» J, 
H, Gottheil the congratulatioiw of the Society on his dftieth aoni- 
versary as a member and the regret of the memberfi at hie absence# 

At this point President Albright mtroduted President James 
Bowland Aogell of Tale University who cordially and felicitously 
welcomed the Society to New Haven. 

The foUoving papers were then read; 

Sir, G, EassST WaioHT, of the Johns Eopkine University^ Chronology 
of the «rly Bronie Agi! In PoJmtine. Eemarke hj Tvoteew Albright. 

The reeeiitly published reportii of the excavations at Jericho and Ai 
enable ua to modify the previous attempts to bring order into the 
hitherto conhiKEcl state of the Palestinmii Early Bronite Age culture, a 
start tovard which had been made following esravatioiM at Megiddo 
and Beth afaan. Isolated deposits such as the ceramie culture of th# 
Oezier troglodytes and the beautiful painted ware from Ophel can now 
be dated with some degree of certnlnty. Though there are dirret eon- 
nection* with Egvpt, it is interesting to note that throughout this 
period Palestine is really a “ backwater " for calturea dominant north 
of her. 

PrefesBor XeisOX Gi-nBCE, of the Hebrew Union Oollegei The Thco- 
phany of the God of Sinai. Kemarks by President Moigcneteni and Pro- 

An examinatian of the Biblical passages which deal with the theo- 
phany of the God of Sinai reveals the fart that not one of them can 
he assigned to the prMsiUc period. This holds true also for Judges 
5, a-B with their description ol the disturbed phenomeiia of naluro 
which accompany the appearance of Yahweh coming from Se'Ir and 
Edom in behalf of His people. Sc'lr and Edom in these passages are 
to be identified with Sinai All of the passages which r^rd Edom 
and So'tr as extending west of the 'Arahah mnst he assigned to tha 
late exilic and post-esilic periods. 

Dr. AKtOLD A. Bas£:, of Hollands Indian Music. 

Professor A. GocizC; of Tate University: Some Ohservationa on the 
Hepresentatiou of th& Semitte Slhilanto in OJd Bal^yIonian. Bemarka hy 
Professors Albright, Spelser, and Meek, and President Morgenatern. 

Orthographic details in the Code of Hammurabi prove that Old 
Babylonian made a distinction between the slhilanta derived frnm Sem. 
t and from Sem. f which later on both dropped together m Akkad, f. 
An Indication as to the phonetic nature of the sound representing 
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f can be found In tbe fact dmt Ibift very Bound KrFCS to eipresis 
tJw doubliof of M (ii^rrefipondlng to Sem. Mamchh }^ 

Prof-WAOr W+ Bbdtvx* of ttie Univcirsity of Psuruiylvenia: A 

Hindu Madila] of Magic snd Ritual for Tliiereft. Remai-kB by Froiidcnt 
Morgenstera, aud Profewors Archer, Albright, and SapLr. 

Statement concerning the oontenta of tbe ^^mokbaknlpa, Thfa 
toittp although primarily derotod to magioal and ritiialletio forniuLae 
for thiavcHj eonsldeTably enJargee out knowledge of ecicntific thiewry 
in ancient ludta. The work ii known in only a oingLe mauuacript. 


Profeofior R, SafJm, of TaU tfnlTersity: Xoan Worda in Wefitam Asia 
Minorp Remarks by ftoftasorB Albright, Sturterant, and Spebiar. 

The ImportaDce of loau-wordjs, na distinct from cognates, in certain 
languages in westcTn Asia Minor is Illustrated by: l, A ticmitic loan¬ 
word In Karlnni 2, certs in Semitic loan^worda in Ci'priote Greek; 
3. certain loan-words, or pref^umabla loan-wordH, between Tocliarian 
and Hittite and TodiBrian and Greek, the inlarance being that the 
prototype of Tochariau was spoken in western Asia Minor. 


Mr. Z. S- Habbis, of the Univerflity of Pennsylvania: Back-formation of 
fta In Fhoeaiclan and Ras Shamra, RcmarkH by Professors Albright and 
Goctie^ 


The Verbal root ffn "give” occurs only Ip Phoenician and Has 
Sbamra. The original form ot the root was nfu even in these lan¬ 
guage, as it is elsewhere in West Semitic. Bnt this la tbo one root 
except the Ig which has an i-lmperfeet. In the Imperative the form# 
having the trowel and minus tbe h , was identical with that from Ig 
roots. By back-formation a new Imperfect was created op the analogy 
of the Tg {> JJ) Ttrha, and thence s new Perfect: ffa. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth sesaion called to order at 9.15 on Friday roornitig. 


Tai Nest Asnuai, Meetisg 

The Corresponding Sccretaiy announced that the nest animiil 
meeting of the Society would be held at Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
invitation of the Cleveland llnBenm of Art and of Western Beserte 
University, in the neighborhood of Eaater 193?, the exact days to 
be filed by the Executire Committee. 
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The Committee eoe the Pbomotiok of Ohiestal Eeseabck 

In the absence of Professor Bender, chairman of the cormnitteej. 
the Corresponding Secretary read the following report of the 
Committee for the Promotion of Oiientel Research: 

The Staitding CoEniciltet for the FroinotioH of Orient*! BeBi»reh, oon- 
■ftistixig of Bonder i('CtiAirinaii]i aiid M-ontgomeTy, aitd iJr. Hum-^ 

meh reported to the iMrectora of the Society at their m«tin|! Tuesday 
Evening, the I4th of April, on the sMond year of ita work- The tom- 
mittee reportijd iDbetaotial progres* in the eecuiHng ol funda for refltarch 
projKta in the Orientst field- In mt least six cfijwa the committee aided in 
obtaining inch funds, and in ffevtrel cases operated alone. The endorse- 
tnEJit^ of the first year were followed up, and one new project was added. 
Reporta On these vexious projects, as soon as they are ready for public 
announcemeiitj will be found in the JoumaL oader the headings Kotbb 
O r THE SOCIETT. 

The Gommittce reafErmed its policy, as onlJined a year ago^ and renewed 
its snggestion that the Society set aside or try to aeonre a sum of money, 
however smalh to be used for researeh, so that the committee conid olfer 
some eontributioD from the Society when it aaka for financial soppoirt of 
a project haeked by the Soeiety. 

The eommlttee reported that available funds for rewparch. are dimlniBh- 
ingp hut that there are still openings for matured and important projects. 
Such projects should he iubmitted to Professor Harold S. BeodEr, Prince¬ 
ton Universityi Chairman of the Comiiilttee. 

In the abeenw of Profeflsor Olmstead, the Sodet/s Tepresentetive 
on the board of tb.^ Ainericnn Sdiools of Oriental Research^ 
Professor Biirrowe, President of the Schools^ reported on their 
flctiTitiefl. 

Keport of Delegates to the CoiTNCiii of Iieahneb Bocifties 

The Corresponding Secretary read the report of the Society^fi 
Delegates to the American Conncil of Ltamed Societies Devoted 
to Humanistic Studies: 

The Council met in Waahington, D. Ln the MhyfloiHr Hotel, on Jan¬ 
uary 3l5t and February Jst, 1030. The meetings were interesting aud 
TaluaUe. In addition to the delegate^ of the Society, a number of other 
uiembem of the Society were pr«eut, including Messra- Slurtevant, eat, 
Barret, Albright, Clarkj and Michelson. 

The mwt JmporUBl matter disctiaaed mt the hueinew werttngt tt*® the 
eslwijBtioii ef the ftaM fiuide of the C<>tiiien* dw® to the feilure o e 
Foimdetione to make further Frunta. ThJ* Jutd tjeen untieipeted for soBie 
time. However, the Pemmuent Secrttorr of t*® Couneil. Mr. J-ehuid. 
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AUDouDced that the Rockefeller Fotm^tion had reversed a pTWOus deci^ 
sLon, and had made tt ^aot suSeienL eare for the Adminictrativ# Budgtt 
of the CounelL for three years, and that funds for specilic projetta might 
poeeibly be eecored In the Inture, He pointed out that the change would 
probably ho bcneficieJ to the larger functions of the Council^ which would 
change from an organizatlou primarily interested in dietrihutio^ funds> to 
one devoted to planning for the general development of the Humanities. 
There waa CDnsiderable discussion of various economies, without much defi¬ 
nite result. The funds avaitahle for general purpoaea in 1^36 amount to 
$CO,SSO.OD, of which about $40,000-00 can be used for genera! purposes 
and commitments el 1936. In addition to planning and adminletratioPp 
and projects provided for by balaneeSp a number of new appropriations 
were made. Including thufie for the Linguistic Atlaa of :^ew England^ for 
the study of American Native Languages, for the CenBus of Medieval and 
Renaissauce Mauuseripts^ and for six projects of the Uulon Acad^ml^ue 
luternatloniile. A subYCDtion of wae made for follow^pi 

uid/or grants-in-aid in 1S30-3T. 

A number o( volumea recently published under the aiiepiecs of the Coup- 
ciL were exhibited. 

Minutes were read enneemiog the following scholars who had died iu 
1^3^: James H. Breasted^ James Fi Willard^, Milmsji Rarry^ Henri Pierenntj 
and A* B. Lmcbmanm 

The del^atcB to the meeting oE the UdIod Acad^mique Internationale at 
Copenhagen reported that the academies of Ceimany and Austria had bean 
admitted to membership. 

An innovation at the meetingSr made pcnaihle by the absence of financial 
business^ was the holding of dUcussion seasions. Although three were 
ubeduled, only two were actually held^ on ^The Humanities in American 
Unjv^r^ities and Collegeiand ” The R61e of the Research Councils in the 
Intellectual Organisation and Activities of the Nation.^ There Bccnaed to 
be dlferences of opinion as to the value of these dlscuBsiona. The rcportfl 
of planning wamittcea and activitiefl included interesting reports from the 
Committees on Chinese and Japanese Studies, on Indie and Iranian Studies, 
and on the Summer Seminar in Arabic oud Islamjc Stwdiee. 

N. ScsinnT 
J. K, SnaxOCK- 

Report op tkb Cowwittbe on REsoLtnoNa 

Professor Montgomery, for and his colleagues Profesaons 

W- E. P, Hatch and Meek, preaented the following miniite of the 
Committee on Hosolutions: 

The Amerion Orientil Society put* mi ttatri it* d«p eppreeistisn ot 
the tery generoiu ccurtesy of lie PreiJdeiit end Fellsra* ot Tale Unlwreity 
ud of their IwepiUllty on the occsBimi ol tie I4ath Heetiji^ of tie Society. 
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AnpUnt ti?s cdBnctting the Society with Tala UuJversiAy Live made the 
prefitat aeasion a Teritabl^ home-cditiJag. 

Our grateful thanka are also due to tte Library and the Gallery of Fine 
Arte of the UttiTcrsity for the m'eral carefully prepared special exhibita 
of g^eat lutereat in the varloua fields oE members of the Society * 

Finaliyp and not leaati we have enjoyed the delightful hcBpItality of tho 
Oriental Club, the eourteoiis facilities o( the Faculty Club, and ibc apirlt 
of frieudahip manlfeBted on all eldea by the members of the Unlv^mity. 

On motioiL the minute was UDanimoTidy adopted. 

On motion of Professor Edgerton the folowing minnte was 
passed. 

The Society records its grateful appreciation of the years of faithful 
and elEclcut labor deioted to Us service hy LeHoy C. Bui-retp Ludlow Bull* 
and John Clark Archer* who are now retiring from the offices o| Corre- 
spending SecreUry^ Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, respecUveJy. 

On motion of Professor Kent it was voted that the Society's 
Committee on InvestmenlSj in investing the Society's permanent 
fundsj is not restricted to securities which, under whatever laws 
apply, are legal inveatmenta for trust funds, but may use the 
judgment of its members without their incurring liability for 
depreciation or loss of value of the securities purchased^ 

At this point Tiec-president Ogden took the chair and the 
foUowing papers were read: 

Mr, M. A. StusAa, of Philadelphia^ Threa rare Manuscripts from the 
John Frederick Lewis CoUectiou- Remarkfl by ProfMflor Kent and Dr^ 
Ogden. 

In eatalo^iug the John FredEriek Lewis collectiou of Oriental 
Manuficripta in the Free Library of Philadelphiap I have come across 
thritc manuscripts of UIlu^^x^al hiatorJeaJ interest. The first, the Last 
Will and TeaUmEnt of Ahmad Pasha, the Grand VLdr of gultan 
Bayazid IT, who rsigned from 1481 to 1512p is a rare and unique Turk^ 
ish doemneut. It bears tie date of 017 a-H- tl^f^ The mc- 

oudi a bequest of S h^h Sultan. Husaelo- Safavi of iTan., who reigned 
from ION to 1721* hears the seal of the Shah himself and of three 
other eouit ds^iLarles. The date given is UlS a, tlT0fl a.d.L 
Tbo third, which comes from India, ii a poem in Persian in praise of 
All. the fourth Caliph, and bears the wal of Jansipar Khaa, the 
Turkomau Amir and oontemporary of the last of the Mughal Empe- 
rorSp AurangsJh. The mauttscript U dated 1122 ArP- '(ITll 
These mauuscripte reveal many historical facts which wlIJ be of intcr^ 
est to historians and echolora 
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Dr. Moshe Bar Ah* of YaJe OiuT'erflitj: Tha Metliod of Indionfip^ the 
Sulijunctiv^ JD Cappadocia XeAta. BentArka b? Frofeo^oirfl Sturts 

vant* Ed^crtoUj Albrl^bt, &ud 

Aiuiljeifl of tb-e ftubjunttwo Terbal forma 'm tli€ Cippadocian texts 
rcvaAls tbat tbe accepted fieer tLat tbe enclitic ia tbc general mark 
for tbc iubjiinctive tn Cappadocian ia wrong. The mark ie aflixed 
to third radical. Only under certain conditioina ia tbe enclitic -ni tbe 
mark. Tbe CappadociHD metbod can be formulated in two ruici. 
Dlnstratlve examples, a comparison between the Aasyrlan, Babjiociianp 
and Cappadocian methods;, and a discussion of tbe chronolo^cal doreb 
opment of the iubjunetiv'e in the AkkadJan dialects will be gi?en. 

Profcft&or Geohgc Vehsadskt, of Tale UniTersIty: hTotca qn the Eistoiy 
of the UigTjra in the late Middle Ages. Remarks by Professor McGovern 
and Dr, Ogdeo^ 

Present state of research on tbe history and civilisation of the 
Uigurs^ Source material. Uigur juridical doenmenta publbthed by the 
Academy of Sqiencei of U. B. S. R- 
The biitorical l^ckgronnd. The rflle of the Uigurs In the formation 
of the Great Mongol Empire of the 13th century+ Probability of Uie 
InQueuce of Uigur law on medieval Russian 1avr+ 

Dismemberment of the Mongol Empire. Struggle for the control of 
Eaatem Turkcslan between different branches of the House of Chingis 
Khan. The attitude of the Uigurs, 

Uigure under Mongol rule. Adminietratlou of the Khan and of 
native authorities. Taxation. The petition of tbo domalne gardeners 
to the Khan, Togluk Timur^ about tax exemption (around laSSJ, 

Dr. Crano Goedo^j of Jobus Hopkins Univeralty: New Tablets from 
Tell el-Amiima. 

In 1033-^4 the expedition of the Egypt Explontioii Societyp undef 
Use direction of Mr* J. B, Fendiebnryp discovered eight cueeifoi-m tab- 
lets at Tell el-Amama. They include a letter from Egypt to FeJestlac 
and another from SyT^a^ a fragment of au epic, a list of gods ineindtng 
some HEW deities, a vocabulary of the id/ A/ fHs^^u, and other 
school tiatta " ttBed in the oeademy for scribes at Tell el-Amamo., 

PtofeMor FzxEia J. STOBxjra, of Tale Univeislty^ An Inscriptloii dedl^ 
cated to the Divine Severn Eanorki by Dr. Gordon, and Professort Goetre 
and Albright. 

The paper la a dlacossion of a recently aef|uired brief votive inscrip' 
tiiiii in tlte Yile Bibylgniwi C«l|«cti<»i. It is unSqse mmong Lnscrip- 
tloiu of ita typ*. in thnt it jo dedicated to the Bobjbnian deUies, 
known limply o. “The ScTen.” It £j«e» further inlonnation abont 
HoibmafgmlJiy, a ruler, whose namo oppeat, ^.nly on this, end ono 
other inwrlptlon, olw in the Tale BobyloBian Collection. 
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I>r. r. V. WETirCfXj tbe IFnivirflit^ cf Tarcmto: Somfi recent Re- 
sflarches in Lihyanlte and TbcjuudJc. ReiDarka by Prfife&Mrft Albright and 
Goetfe. 

A brief critical r-fiBiimd of aonae of th.e recant work in tbia field and 
tbe results of Bom« reaearcbes hj mj'selft showing that tbe ioflcriptloiu 
JalMillcd *'Libyftnite“ can be divided into tbree Acript^group^, tbOM 
kbeUed ^Tbamudie" into flvo, and that our accepted alpbabetiml 
tables,, both Libyapita aad Tbimudlc, atand in need of conaidenirble 
revlSiloii-p ETidenca will also be drawn from tbe Llbyanite texts to 
prove that tbe f ull form of the article waj Imn. 

Profesfior Kubt F. LmiDcscsE^ of Eensielaer Polytechnic Inatitutan The 
Bbogavad-glta and tbe St^ Louis Movement. 

As an enzyme in American Littratura the Bhagavad Gitfli is gen' 
emlly acknowledged during the Emerson-Thorean period of Qoncord, 
Maas. The reaction that set in to the hroadncBS of New England 
tranAUPdentallBiUj and its causal reiationsbip with the St. Loiiia 
Movement, one of AmErica'a gr^teat intellectual movementa Ln the 
past century, U very little known. Phe paper ia based on publiahed 
and unpublished wort of Wm. T. Harrlflp pivot of the movementp and 
attempts to relate the peculiar attitudes with the spiritual and eco- 
noniin coaditiona preceding and following tbe Civil War and the edu¬ 
cational adJUEtmentB necessary in the last quarter of the IQth century. 

Tbe folloTving papers were r^ad by title: 

Ptofossor R. H. GoTTffm. of Columbia Univenity; Fragments of a 
Commentary Oin. the Medical Work of Rhazeav 

MiBH Teresi>a Rowell, of Carleton Collflge! The rektion of the 
Aihi^thiiiR-jHjwer to tLt Proi«*tion of Nlrniane tayM ia the Soddhmniia- 
pu^darlca and other Mahayana Bnddbist Scriptures. 

Tbs myriad Tatbflgata-vigrahas ^Bndda-forme) of E^dd^rm^pui^a- 
rffea XV are projected by the One Buddha thmugb *d^ii|Adn<i-po*eeT* 
In Pali this is called adAi|/hduJ4ddAip the sage of Buddha's power of 
pTojecting duplicates cf himself—nimltta-Buddbaa probable pre¬ 
cursors of the Mahayana which are projec-ted by tho 

Dbnrma^kllya to enlighten creatures, Xbis rlarifles the meaning of 
(1) the “manifestation of all the Enddba fields os one field" in the 
ioftrt, laliHvietara and else where j and (2) the relation of the three 
Kltyas {Dh^rmm-keya, ^ndt&hojo nnd A irmd^ kapa} to each 

other and to the Buddha-fieldE. 

Profeasor Frank E. BLAKE^ of John* Hopkins University: a^ Spanish 
hastfl^ b) A Bibliography of the Semitic Languages# 

(a) It has long b«n recogniaed that this word is derived 
Aribie hdltd. It OMUTi in Old Spanish n **•** ^ ' 
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of th.t ]£t£r iBp Lu n^ver b^etL explain^L It 

H not uziLLkelj that it \a to the analog of the STnonymouA 
ti-hlch while not preaened m writteii Sp&oiBh may have ex.isted in 
the Epoken speech for a tinae alongside of the borrowed a fa. Perhapis 
the a form originated 6rat in the combliaatloii ofa 

(6) No eatiatactoiy separate bibliography of this aubjeet with any 
elaiiD to compiateiiEea eaista at present, though many partial lieta 
have been compiled. Such a hlbLL-pgraphy I am preparing with the 
help of aeverai of my students. It will not only Hat the authors, titles^ 
etc,, but will contain also a brief atateineDt of contoat in every case 
whOT this Is not clear from the titia. 


ProfeBBOr C+ D+ MATrmwe, of Blrminghain Southern College: An Edi¬ 
tion of the KLiab^ALinfin aU'Arab of an-Najlraml, 

Professor E. PlsiHCE, of Colmnhia University j Turkic Material in 
Hun gar Lam 

The otject of this article ie to calf attention to tie eo^oto aod rich 
Iobh material oeeurring ia the aggluti native ftindamentally AsUtie 
Magyar lan^age. Much of the w-ealiiod loan words are to he regarded 
ae eognmtee with Turltic in tie Magyar mtler then direct borrow 
an waa for example tie naise with the Slav loan-material in Him* 
gnrian. (Cf- my recent arlfcle on this subject in the Proc. of fAe 
AuMYieon Milos. Sop., 75, No. 7, 1935, pp. fiOl-bOl). 


Profcaeor A. Asrepa Sc im . T . iai , of Columhia UniTereity; The Adminii- 
traticn hjI Native Cuetomary Law in the NetherloridH Euet Indie*. 

Mr. A. S. Balkik, of Celiynhla TTniverilty; AI*Ash'ari’* Ilefense of 
Kalflm. 


Beset by bitter oppodents from He ranks of the strictly Orthodoi, 
the Slu'tazilites sad the philosopher*, Aoh'arite Kolani wa* wmpellcd 
to defend Its peiition by stressing that inquiry wa* permisaible end 
that its doctrioM satiafied the requiramcDts of tie Orthodox faltl as 
well m el logicml reasenlng. Such, s defense, entitled fi 

f.fi^Ma f kkoui ai^EolAm (Hyderabad, J3£3}, 1.* been aserihed to 
Ash arL The authcralip is open bo serioii* doubts. The thesis of 

he has not speciflcally loThidden it eitlef. (2, ^y 

l^lamistic prohlems are Bi^g«t*d in the Kur’flnj (3) Uie P«plct'i 

^ conations 


^ I' jacKSoa, of Columbia Hniversity: The Ety 

mology of some PaliaTi Words in the Manlchston Text T HI 260. ^ 

^*®cult TPh I. words In 
the Manuiehaean text T III 360 (Andreos-HenMng, ifi<,eK«af«*e 
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<j/ the Scciety uti Nm 

ManicKaice aw <?Aine«sc/iTiiTti:tflfl}*p /, BciUd, 1^2, namoljp ^pi^rd 
(e £ Ter«* Ij line 2&)m "iknut (b 1 Twto 1, line 13), r^nfiiA t* 1 Tcraa 
£p line S). 

Profwwr <jEOME A* BabtojTp ol the University of PennflylviaiiL: Orl^a 
of the Thoiifht pflttem whkb haj surviTeiJ m BAptmin- Pobliahed 
JOJJJLMAJ. 50 . 155 . 

Fripfe^Mtr G, W. of Drew TJniTenity: The Hirijin and Hindtiiam. 

Profewr E. R. Ej™Tp of Greneral Theological Semiiiory: Coptic Homi' 
li« and Egyptian Ethica* 

To the BoiiTiJ^ whieli art iavcatigmted lor evidences of oontiniiity 
between pagnniam and Christianity in ^ added the in- 

creaeingly available Coptic homiletic literature. The same virtues 
and vioaa which figuro proiuinentij in elaasieal Egyptian ethical writ- 
ioga lire stresrtd by Coptic preachers. Thia may be due ta ccntlnnity 
of traditioa; or perhaps further itudy wHJ ahow that the coalianity 
of conditiona of life in Egypt ii enough to account for It. 

Prtf«aor J. C. Rncm. of Dropaie College : The Dr. Elkan Adler Pipyrip 
Kos. 31 and 30. Eubliahed JouanaL 56.056. 


PfiOCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BBAJTCH 

OF THE 

amtrtcan €)nEntal ^oeictt 

AT THS llEETINfi AT CHICAGO, 1936 


The eesaioiifi of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Middle 
West Branch of the Society were held at Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, March 27 and 23, 
1936- The Friday morning and evening aeesions were held in the 
Commons, the Friday afternoon and Saturday moming sessions 
in the Chapel. The following members were present at one or more 
sessions: 


Albert, A. Jr+ 

BLLnk 

Bobriiwltoy 

BoyM 

Bradeq 

Buckler 

Cajneron 

Creel 

DebcToitt 

Dubbcrfeteui 

Edgtrtoii, W* F. 

Engbertt 

Fttg'm 

Field 

Faller 


Geers 

Celb 

Grut 

Gruentbaner 

Halicck, T. 

EaTnUton 

HsbM 

Hiardy 

Hughes 

Trwin 

JaeobfiOD 

JubnESq., 3. EL 

JohtLBoiip Mra^ S, E. 

JoiiM 

Kraft 

Msy 

Ncwey 


Olnutead 

Price 

Pystt 

Rohlueoiip G. L. 

Scbfteffer 
Schurmeu, Hiss 
Sellers 
SimcQX 

Smeaton, Hiis 
SprengHog 

StefuiBld, MUe 
Wstermsn 
Wicker^ Hies 
WSlkms, Hiss 
Witliitni^ W. G. 

Willstt 

Wilson Total 61 


There vere present the fgUowin^ nomineee fo, membership 
in the Society: Prof, Ludwig Bachhofer, Mr, Tnha Baqif, Dr. 
Adolph A. Bras, Hev. Roger T, Burton, Mr. Paul J. KeUer Mr. 
B. A. Martin, Mr. Joseph Mihelic, Miss Cleta Margaret Olmrtead, 
Mr. James D. Paul, Mies Ann Perkins, Mr. Fnad Safar Mr. 
Mauriw D. Schwartz, Mias Dorothy M. Stehle, Dr. Nabia Abbott, 
Mrs. Buth Stellbom Mackensen-^Total 15 . 
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Professor Heari Fr^kfort, Director of the Oriental Institute 
eicaTatione in Iraq^ wae the guest of the Branch and gaire a paper. 

At every Beasion there were present fltndeutSj wives of memberSj 
aud others interested in the progrErua, 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 9, SO A. IT. on Friday President M. Sprengliiig colled to order 
the first session of the meeting in the Social Hoom of the Cominoiis. 
Reading of the minutes of the meeting at Ann Arbor in 1935 was 
omitted^ aince they were already in print. The report of the 
Treasurer was given as follows! 


ott rtported at last 

meeting - -- - - .. . . 

Expenditurn; 

Stamps and enTelopts .. ® 10r38 

Mim^grapliLng preliminary circular 1-00 
Telephime ealla 

Printing dnnl ^ireular*, x * *. .,, r . - 13-00 


$22.30 


25.78 


BeAeit 


a 3.42 


The Presidcat appomted Professor Price and Dr. DebeTOise as 
an Anditing Committee. He also appointed Dr. Williams, Pro¬ 
fessor Hamilton, and Mr. Newey as the Committee on Besok- 
tions. The Branch elected Dr, Cameron, Mr. HsUock, and Pro 
fessor Seilers as the Committee on hiominations. 

There followed the reading of papers. 


BfiT. Paui S, NeweT. of the AMjrlaB Brangeliwl Chercb, Chi@gt>: L^t 
on Difficult Terte of the Bitle rrom SjrrUc Tenioni. Bcmirlti lij 
Blmk and Feigin. ProfeMOrt Eprenglioj and 
PtofMsor H, G, M*V, of tlw Grndimte School of ‘ ' 

preUtiou of the yimiM of Hoaea’s ChUdreu. Bemsrka by Bt*. William* and 

^ P«fe«or W. A. lawm, of the UnlTereity of CWea?.: The Elihu Speech** 

in the CriticiM cf the Book of J’ob. r ^ 

PrefMiM^r A, T. of the Dnitmity of 

Studies^ Eemurks by Mr, Xflwey and Dr, BIecJc. 


Mr. Allex D. Albebt, of the Scoburj-TVestern Thool^^gical SeminJi^- 
The Bfigifciniiig oI the Ancleut Ori^tal City. KemArJw hy EMon 
fltcad and Buckler, 

afr. C. E, SWCOE, of the Gmdimte Sehool of ThwlogVp Oberlinj The Mlo 
Qf Cynifl in Deutero-I«i»lL Remark* by Professor Olmstead, 
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Proceedings 

I>r, Sajuctel L FeigiSj of tie Univen^itj oi Cilgsgo: " g i Mrirafth son of 
Yfliiveh emot* the men o-f Beth<Sheme&h/' 

At p, M. tie members aod uomiDees wert gttesta of Pr&fibj- 
teriflji Theological Seminary at lunch in the Faculty Boom of the 
Commons. President John Timothy Stone of the Seminary gave 
a brief address of welcome. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

At 2.00 p* President Sprengling called to order the second 
session in the Seminary ChapeL The reading of papers waa 
resumed. 

Dr. Wauso H. DoBHEHATOTp of the Unireniilty of The Social 

Order *( Chaldean and Peraian Bal^lauia. 

15r+ Hasem W. jAcoa&oy^ o| the Univ^eraitj nf Chicago: An Jlarly Hia^ 
torr of Sogdiaua^ 

Dr. 1. J. of the Univengity of Chicago: AEgyro-Bahyloniim Geo* 

graphical Sources. 

ProfB««»r Laa m Pwca, of the tJiiiverilty of Chicago: A Stray Cunaiiom 
Tablet Eemarkg by Profewor May, Dra. Feigto and Cameron. 

At 3.10 Professor Sprengling read the Presidential Address on 
" Arab and Ark - Test and Tables of Stone" 

After the Presidential Address the wiTes of the local Committee 
on Arrangements served light refreshmenta and some of the mem¬ 
bers visited the SeminaiyB mnseum of Palestinian archaeology. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

At 5,00 p, yice-P resident Sheldon H. Blank called to order 
the third session in the West Class Boom of the Chapel hmlding. 
The reading of papers was regnmed. 


Misa Eu^txa Stetasski. of Uie UaiTersity of Chiga^. Th€i Corre- 
spoDde&ce of Apa Froog^, 

U^ABET 0U£B1X«>. tie Uni^ity styls ia 

Oriental Art (niUBtratcd). -tw. atjj. 

Dr. Debetois^ of the tTnlTeraity of Chics^f a jjew EirW Amble 
Luatcr Bowl from Tell Aamar (Illii»tret«!). ^ 

Uiw Ass Persist^ oi ihe U&lreriStj' ol CbieagD: Bead^ a MeterUl for 
Hiitory. Rtmarks by ProfeHors FtinJsfort mini Seller*. 


At ^15 p. If there wa. the Atinual Sdbs«rptioa UinneT m the 
Faculty Roflid of the Commote. AJter the mee] Professor Hamilton 
of the CoramiHee on Eesoluhouj presented the following: 
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TJmi mi^berf mnd inmOB oC ihd Middle W»t Bran^Si of tlie Ainoiicaa 
OriontBl os^Dsblsd At PrnsbytAtLAA TbwIogic&L Semiiurj^ ducAgo^p 

on MatoIi 27p. 1230^ hATO felt most deeply Uie twiAflins frotn ihelt midiit of 
Jornee Eeory Breastedp Iftte Director of tbe Oriental Institute of tbe Uoi^ 
virility oi esteemed Foiindor and dxflt President oE thii Branch 

of the AmEHcfli] Orienta] Society. Frieudj in^pir^r of young itudentip 
mai 9 terly eebolar^ he hm left us a p^manent aad eigni^cBJit mberitauce Lu 
iuB oresthe spirit. 

Reeolted ti£eeefqre± tMt this st&tamsnt be rocorded and tlut a copy he 
sent to the members of Dr+ Breasted’e tamlly. 

The Tesolution irae Adopted by all the members' standing in 
tribute to Professor Breasted. 

Professor Olmstead^ who was the first Secretary of the Branchj 
then spoke oa the fouadiag of the Brandi^ its early years, and ita 
growth. 

Tim FOURTH SESSION 

At 8.00 P. the President called to order the fourth session in 
the Main Dining Boom of the Commons. There proceeded the 
reading of papers. 

MLh WiHiFttED SuEATOlEtj cf tbe UplTiersity of Michi^ti; Tatt^ii^ 
amoQg the Arabs oE Eemirki hy Frofescur OlmstetuL 

Mr , KfTjr aT FIELD, of the Fidd Museum oE KttunL HJitorj: the Pecpiec 
of Iraq {llIxHtrated}. Itcinarta hj Mra. Mackeuaeu and PjrofBcaor Price. 

ProEcsSior W. F. Edgerton, of the University oi Cbicagcpf A Problem lu 
the Hifitory of Egyptian Art fllluatrated). Remarks by MIm Olmstead 
And Professor Sprtngling. Publlihed JoiiK^An 56.179. 

Profcaaor F, Bocelei, oI the Graduate Stbool oE Theology^ Oherlin: 
PMudo-Eusebiua^ Da am! Its Historical Stgnldcance. 

Profesor C. S- ERAnEJ^p of Northweatem UnlTeraity: Marco Polo On 
Oriental Religions. Bemarka hy Profwftor Buckler and Dr. Creel. 

Dr^ Hshai F&a^lOfiTj of tlie UniYeraity of Chicago: Eacavatiocfl in Iraq 
In 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

At &.3fi Saturday morning the President called to order the fifth 
session in the West Class Boom of the Chapel building and the 
reading of papers was resumed. 

Mr. BicHasn T, Haixoce^ of the UniTersity of ChlMgo. The ByUabary 
Tdt Rm. 2, Remarks hy ProE«»cf Edgerton, 

Mr. BovitErr M. E:rai;ma^ of the Univereity of Chicago; Not® on Pa1a«tkiM 
in tbe Second Millenniimi B. C- Bemarke by Professor Sprenglliig;* May, 
and Watarman. 

FrofesBor Lu E. Ftuxes^ of GarmLi Biblieal Institute: The Inner Strug¬ 
gles of Jeremiah^ RtunarkB by ProfeaBOr SebaeEfer. 
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Proceedingj 


Prtifessor L, WATEHMAZt* of tbe UniTereitj of MicliigAa: The Marij-rod 
Servmnt Motif lii Ih* 53, I^ezmirkB by Profea3*r Belay. 

Dr. Shown H. Bla^k^ of Et^br^w Union Colleges A Re-exaaitus.tion of 
SoEne BibHcml Sourocs for tbe RektionA between Jqckb and Moab and 
Ammon. EcnLarka by Protefisor Stllarik 

Dr. H, CbEIO, of tba UoLvorilty of Clucagos A New Theory of the 
Origin of the Chiaasa Daity 3^^, ” HeaTan^*^ Eemarka by Profwaor 
Hamilton. PubllEbed JocrhNAli 56. 335. 

rrore&BOr C. H, HauLltont, oI tha Graduate School o( Theologyp Oberlin: 
An English Tranalation of HaOan Taang'i WAi-ehih-tr-thiA-lun. 

Dean Tbeo^ick Q. Gea^, of Senbury-Weabern Tbeologioal Sominary: 
Form Critlciaia. 

Dr. R. A. BowuANp^ of the Uniraxaity of Chioago; An Aramaie QrAcle in 
Lnclan. 

The following papers were read by title: 

PrefesBor Mobes BimwivitSEa, of Helmiw Union CoUege; DeuterO- 
laaiali'^i Itfimate of C^ui. 

Dr. W. G. WnxiAMB, of Uie Union Avi. M. E. Chureh, ClavelMid, Ohio: 
Tie Punic S^ctiom in Plautufl' P 9 CnuIu«. 

Dr. SHHQjArf E. JoHsaojf, of Seabury-Weatem Tieological Semionry: 
Beptuagint TronalaDon Phenomenon and tie New TMtaraent 

Dr. NaULi Abbott, of the UniTersity of Chicago: The ilonaeterieB of the 
Fayynm, 

Dr. A+ R. SraEira, of tha First PrasbyteriAii Churclw Bowling Green^ 
Ohio: Desuetude as a Factor In Dating Biblical Baw, 

Dr. C^eron, presented a majority report of the Committee on 
Nominations. The report was reported aad the following ollkera 
were declared elected for the year 1936-37. 

Prmident: PToressor Ovm K. Suxcw. of Presbyterian Theolocfcai 
Beminarr, CbiHaigo. 

Vke-Prwidimt: ProfMaor Clabescs H. Hamilton, of the Graduate 
School of TheoJogjr, Oherlla, Ohio. 

Se^ry-Ticaaurtr: Mr. Aixts D, Aieeax, Ja,, of the Seahury- 
Wcfllflrn Thaological Semittaryp Evaiistoii^ RK 
MEmben of thE E*«utire Committee: ProfEasor M. Sraamuira and 
WT, >. C. DEBETmBE, of the UniTeraity of Chicago. 

Professor Price offered the foUowing report of the Anditing 

Auditing Committte, 

IftA II. Pmce, 

B^EHao.'T C. D^EfUlSE. 
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The report of the Conunittee was accepted and fhe report of the 
Treasurer approred. 

SseoLvtti s That «e, the meiabcrfl the Middle Brencli of the 
Ameiicaa OrieuUl Society, awembicd at Chicega, deaire t* csprese oar 
heartfelt appreciation an daincer# tlianke to Prwiilent John Timowy 
Stone and the Facility of the Preebyteriaa Theological Seminary for 
their iseneroua ho«piUlIty throughout the saBaions o( ita Twentieth 
Annual Meeting on March £7 and 28 , iWe, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to tranaiEkit our vote to the Preeident and the Facaltyt and 
timt the Branch recognluw iti indehtednesa for the iucceea <tt the 
meeting to the eieellent pltiming of Prof^Mora Bobinaeli and SellerSp 
who c*nfitHuted the ComniittM on Loeal AtrmngcmenU, 

Refiolv^ fuTthcF that wa, the memberi of the IClddlc West Branch m 
occoaioo of retirement of Pttifefisor SdlcTi from the of Seoretapr^ 
Treasurer^ record our deep ^pprecifttiou of hia long and faithful serTice 
in that cappcitT. It haa been a mre good fortune to the Branch that 
a man of hta outatandln^ poflitaou should have been willing to deTuta 
■d many yem to a tack m onerou* and aelf-Mtcriflciiig and yat bo 
important for the welfare of the organization. 

KeaolTed farther that the E:c«iitiva Committee plan to eatend the 
length of OUT meetingi in order to allow more time for presentation 
of napefs and dificiu&aioEL 

Waj^tce G. Wniiaaje, 
ClamwcTw H. Eamiltos, 

TJ^m- 5. Newet. 

These resolutiona were adopted and ordered put into the 

minutes. * m 

With the tmderrt&ndiiig that the time and place of the Twenty- 

first Amiual Meeting be left in the hands of the Eiccntiye Com- 
mittee^ the Branch adjourned at 12.55 m. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

or THE 

AMERICAN OBIENTAL SOCIETY 

BEVIQZC tOBM AlH^PTED AfEIL 1&30 


CONSTITUTION 

Name; 

Aaticu 1 . Thij sJui]]; 1 b the Amsican Okie^al SooiETTii 

Objictb 

Abticie IL The objects contenipL&ted hj thia society dial] be:_ 

1. The cttltiratiott ol l«rtiing ia the AtiAtie, African, and Polyncaian 
languaeas, m veil m the tncourtgameat of reenrelm of any rort by which 
the knowl««lgt of the Ewt may be promoteil, 

2. The onlUvatioo of a Uete for Oriintal atndiM in thia country. 

3 . The yubticatloii of memotra, translationSj Tocabularies, and '**>■*'■ 
commuaicatione, presented to the Society, which may bo valuable with 
r«fercni:« t* the bcfarc-inmtiqncd objecta. 

4- The cqlleetioii of & Ubriiry and CAbinct. 


MeUBESjS&IP and SEeBCTTlQN 

Amou! m. The membemhip of the Soeiity shall wnaiat of corporate 
members, honorary memberH, and bonorary assocUtesL 

AartPLE IV. SECrlos 1, Honoraiy membera may he elected only upon 

iWfdnrth. of the ^mbers present at an annual meeting. Ku further 
honorary aHOcutes sbaU be elected. liurancr 

S^OB 2. Corporate members shall be elected by the Etecutive ^_ 

mlttee. Eaeh corporate member ehall pay into the treaanry ol the Society 

to make tois amnia] payment in case be shall have made to tie Soci^ at 
any one time « donation of one hundred dollars less one half tb^^nTunt 
^ has paid in annual asMsamente. The Esecutive Committee may for 
dueoauv. release members from tie payment of annual aes^eX 

OfricEv AND GoTi:aiTMc.^ 

a V^S^rdenl™ Iter^I^^Turer'^^^^^ 

a«TCMry, a ireasurer, a Librarian, an Editor, ud two 
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Aaeeetite Editort. The offlMrs aball be elwtrf at the anniial mcetlag fur 

ft term cf one 

S^TO^r 2- There abiU tse an Executive Ccraimittee: egnaiating of the 
PreeidEnl, lie Vice-PrMident. tie Secrelary, tie TreasuTef. tie Mitnr, tie 
PTBidenta of Bmachee oI tie Soeiet^, and tiiee olier meiniera of the 
Societr, one of whom ehall be elected et each sjinual roeetieg for a term of 
three j-eare, end ahall not be elijiblu for imaiedwte re^!lMtiotL. Between 
meetlngif of the Seviety the EieeutiYe Cotnmittee fiJiftll bavo power take 
any action that tba Society itseW couJii take; but all ita acts muat be 
reported to tbe Soeietj at the neiit annual meeting. The Eieeutive Com¬ 
mittee may remnmieiKi action by the Society at the annual meeting, and 
it shall adopt a budget annually. The Secretary may on hie (twn iiiitlativep 
ftnd Bhftll ftt the request of any other member of the CommitUej ask the 
Eiecotive Committee to vote upon specific questions by maiU and if a 
majority of the Committee ahall vote by mall for or against any meastire 
thus submitted that vote ehall be decisive; provided that any member of 
the Committee may demand that a proposal shall ba diseuisod at a meeting 
of the Committee before final decUion; in which case a mail vote shall be 
invalid. 

AnncLEi VI. All Br-Priflidanta of the Society and the AMOciate Editors 
ahmil be entitled to attend meetings of the Executive Committee, but they 
shaU not vote except as hereinafter provided. H any member of the 
Eiaeutive Committee is unable to attend a meeting oI the Committfie he 
may appoint an Ex^Preaident to vote in his stead, and the Editor may in 
like case appoint one of the Associate Editors, If at any meeting ol the 
Executive Committee a member is absent and is not represcntiid by a proxy 
of Lia own choice, the presiding om«r of the Eiemitlve Committee may 
appoint an Ex-^Fresident bo vote in hJs etaadr 

Asticls vn. Tit inTwtment of the SMietr'a ponnaoont fundfl, 
ine aU donations made in setordance witb Article IV, Section 2. HbaU be 
managtd by a CDnunlttee pp InYestnocnte. eonaiHling e( tia Treasurer ana 
two other membara of the Society, to bt appointed by the Executive Com- 
mitt«. 

Awncij; VIII, Sbctmit 1. Tic Editor ahall ia’re dmrgie sf the JoCBJfai 
and of all other Mlentific publicationa of tie Society, and iball auperviw 
their puhlicati™ within the limitation of ths funds certified by the 
Treasurer as availahle for that purpOM. 

SEmo^r 2 . The Associate Editors should represent provinces of t^ 
Orjontal field in which the Editor Is not a specialist The Editor should 
consult with them in regard to matters falling within thsir res^tiv^ 
competencies; but, in case oI disagrcjcment. the final decision abali res 
with the Editor. 

Section 3, The TresAnrer rfaall act as business manager of the JoueNal 
and all other puhlicationa of the Society. 
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Meztinos 

Aeticli IX, Tlia fijannal mettio^ of the Sociatjf’ Rhall ht held in proxi¬ 
mity to EMter, the precLae time and place to be dcterrfliiiied hy the Ese- 
entivc Committee. One or more other meetLaga, mt the dUeretiOP of the 
Executive Committee, may be held e&ch year at fiiich tijne and ploea aa the 
Executive Committee ehaU determine. 


BrJJTCKE^ of THE SOCIEIT 

Aetic 1 £ To provide for Beicntifie meetiHge ef groiipg of niemhera 
Jiving at too great a diEtance to attend the anniuLl neeeiona of the Society, 
Branchw may be organized with the approval of the Society. The details 
of orgaaixation are to he left to those forming a Branch thus authorUcd, 
eubject to formal ratldeatioa by the Society. 


AllM&MESTft 

Aaticies XI. Thil Ccn^titutien may be amended, on a rttoniiiiafida< 
tion of the fiscecntive Cammltte#, hy a yete ef tbrea-fnurtha of the members 
present 4t am annual meeting, provided that nolJoe of any propoaed amend- 
went e^ll have bwn sent to the mEmbera of the Society at least three 
weeks before the meeting at which it Is to be considered. 


BY-LAWS 

JtJTAlCCB 

SecriUry and of Treasurer shall be eomhined and held 
hj one ^ be entitled the Secretary-Treasurer. He shall hare cenera] 
orersight of the welfare and hueioew of the Society. He shall prep^and 

»s ^ anthority to inalce contracts mud to pay ant money in soeord- 
ance wi^ directions of the EsccutiM Committee. He sbaU receive a 

IbH^t^f W "f ^Utive Committee, whieh atipcad shall include 

the cost of his elencal aaeiitawe and other expenses. 

The fiscal year of the Society giall correspond with the calendar 

m. At iadi annual meeting the Preeideat shall spp<,i„t two aoditors to 
examine the aeeoiinta of the Secretary I . . w 

mim «i«niury i, mnn &lmlL report to tbs Exeputiv* 

umuoj mectiog of tho SoeJoty. “maittee before the 
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PaP^S AWD ajA^Ui^CftTFfS 

IV. The Librarifln iihjilL ktflp & e4tald^e of all hooka helMi^ii^ to tho 
Rociotyp with the names of donorw, and ^hnll at fftoh annual meeting make 
a report of the uceesalon? to tho Lihmry during the previoua year, and 
ehaLI be further guided In the dJoeharge of hJs duties by EUch ruleg its tba 
ExeoutiTe Committee jdiall prescribe, 

V. AH papers read before the Society^ aud all manuaeripta deposited by 
authorH for publication, or for other purposes, shaLI be at the disposiil of 
the Editor^ unlesE notice to the eonlriiry ia given to the Editor at the time 
of presenbiition* 

\rr. Every member shaLl bave the right to present papera to the 
Society. The papera actually to be read at any meeting shall be selected 
by a ProgTam Committee conAiating of the Soeretary-Treaauror and two 
other members of the Society appointed hy the President. This conimlttce 
shall have power to plan and arrange the program In aU details^ including 
aliotmcnt of time to each paper. 

Th« JorrajfAL 

VU. E^'ery member In rcfulor Btanding nluIL be entitled to one copy 
of all numbers of the JounNAL iasued during hha memberahip. Back vnlumes 
of thfl JoniLKAi,, so far aa they are available,. ehUiLl he fumiched to mcni'- 
bers in regular Etaudlng at twenty per cent reduction from the list price. 

Membeba&ip 

VTIL Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as memhers hy payment o( the Urst annual osse^Ament within one 
month from the time when notice of atich election la mallpd to them, or. 
In the caw of perEOna not residing in the United Statee, within a roasom 
able time. A failure so to qualify, uhIcse ex:plained to the Katbifaction of 
the Executive Committee, ahall annul the clectiou^ If any corporate mcm- 
ber Bhall for one year fail to pay hit assasameutr his namE ahall be recnoved 
from the mailing list of the JODMAI,; aad if he ahall fail to pay for two 
years, his name aha]I, after formal notldcatlon, be dropped from the list of 
membera of the Society, nuleoB. the Exeeutivc Committee shall otherwise 
direct 

StA^TDISG COMMlTT^ 

IE, a. There ahall be a dominating Committee of aii members, three 
of whom shall be elected by the Society at each annual meeting to serre 
for two years. The memberE of thia commiltco ahall be Ineligible for Im¬ 
mediate re-clcctiou. The chairmen of the committee shall ho elected by 
the Ewciety from among those members pf the committee who have already 
served for one year of the term. This committee shoU moke nominatioos 
for all elective oHiceE of the Society aa provided in the Constitution end 
By-Laws, hut nominatioaE from the floor ihaLL have equal atandlng. 
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IX. b. Tb^re &hcill Iw & standing Committee for the Promotion ot 
Oriental Re&eareb^ to consist of three mEmhera^ each to bold oSce for a 
period of three jcaxm; One of whom EhiiU be ohofien annually hy the Exe- 
cotiTe Committee. It aball plan and aupport mBritorioua projects in 
Oriental fieldfl. 

IX. 0 . There ehall be a Committee oa Memberships to be appointed by 
tbt ExeouLivo Comimtt4>e, which sball systenuiticatly endeavor to secure 
new mEmherE, The Secretary-TrEaEurer Bball be ev-officLo a member of 
tbis eommittee; 

IX. d. There shall be a CommLltee on the Enlarpmeat of Eewure^^ to 
be appointed by the Eiecutive Committee, which shall acefc additional 
dnanclal aupport for the endowment funds and ths current octivltlea of 
the Society. ThE Secretary-Tri^urer shall be ex-o£lcio a member of this 
committee. 

TfiE LiBaanY 

X. e. The Library iball be aecessible for eons^nltation to all members 
of the Bocietyj at auch tlmea aa the Library of yale College, with wbieh it 
is depocited, ebail be open for a similar purpose; further^ to &nch per- 
mm aa shall receive the pcrmmEion of the lihrarion, or ol the Librarian 
or AsaLst&nt Ubrariaq of Yale Colli^. . 

X. &. Any member shall be aUoa-ed to draw books Iroia the Library 
upoa the following conditions: he ihall gL-ra bia receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging blmKelf to make good any detrimsnt the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury* the amount of aaid detriment to he dEter- 
mined by the Librarian, with the asaLEtanee of the SEcretary-Treasurerj 
and he slmll Tetum them within a time not exceeding three months Irom 
that of thEir reception^ nnlm by special agreement with the Ubrariaa 
this tenn shall he extended, 

X, e. Persons not membera may also be allowed to Uke and use the 
Society's books, under the condltiona of the Inter-Ubrary loan system. 

O? THE BoClETT 

XI. a. Upon the formation of a BronebT aa provided in tbe Constitution^ 
tbs Offiesra chmn shall have the right to propose for corporate member¬ 
ship in ^e Society such arsons as may aocm eligible to them, and, pending 
ratiffcation according to Article IV of the Coiiatitutinn, these candidntea 
aball receive the Jo^MTAl and nil notices Usued by the Boeiety, 

XI. b. Within the provisions of the budget ths Secretary Treaaxiier of 
the SoclEty shall forward to the Treasurer of each Branch funds suffleiert 
to defray the expense of the Branch. Tbe aceounts of the Treaanrec of 
each Branch shaU be audited annually, and a statement of tbe audit sbaU 
he includMl in the annual report at the Secretary-Trtasurer of tbe Sooiei^. 

AuxDUiwTa 

Xri. Thc«e By-Laws may be amended hy vote of a maloritj of the 
members prEwnt at any annual meeting. 
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HERRSCHER RND MUNZEN DEE SPATEN KUSnANAS 

Luswio Bachhofeb 

UisivEEsmr OF CmcAjQO 

Die VebSffextlicbuxo eiuiger Munsen aus dem Don Mtckio ** 
dnrch Georges BataiUe * uod die gtuddlegende Arbeit Ernst Henz- 
felda * iiber die ktishiinq-siisapidischen MtinsseD haben die Aufmerk^ 
^zimkeit wieder in starkerem Masse auf jene Miidzen gelenkt, die 
Ton den Nachfolgent der Grossen KiighlQa$^ also den Naclifolgera 
der Kanishka^ lluvlalika und V^udeva, ausgegeben worden aindj 
es sind daa die einziigen Zeugnisse ihrer Ejietenz, die sich sonst 
mit ;^her Behartlichkeit im Dunkcl 7^ halten Tenuodite. So liess 
man auoh die Hcrrscherliste des einet ao gro«sen nnd machtigen 
Beickee imraer mit Vasudeva endigenj nnd begniigte sick mit der 
Behauptiing, dass unter oder nach diegem FiirBten das Xnskan 
Belch in Trammer gegangen sei iind eine Anzahl kleiner Fiiiaten- 
tlLmer sein Erbc angetreteo babe* Herzfeld hat nun festgestelltj 
dass Ardasbir D wiscben 2^0-240 u. Cbr. den Xnshanas das Oebiet 
nbrdlich dea Hindukush, also das site GaktrieUf abnahnit dns sie 
fioit dem let^ten Viertei des ii. vorekristUchen Jahrhimderts in 
Besitz gehabt batten. Die Sasaniden maehten damns eine Art 
Kronprovinz, die vom jeweiligen Thronfolger imfcer dem Titel 
oder iftwAnw verwaltet wurdej; es war 

damit aneh das Becbt der Miinzpragnng verbunden, Unter aaaa- 
nidiseher Herrschaft entstanden dort jene Miinzen, die^ vom nnmis- 
matischen Standpunkt atis^ allein die Be^^eichnniLg kusk&oo- 
easanidisch verdienen, Bohalenfbrmige Goldstiiekq^ die sich eng an 
Knshan Muitzen anscbliessenj welcbe^ nach der Legende;^ ein 
YasudeTfl ausgegeben hatte. 

Die altesten kusbano-aasanidiscben Stiicke zeigen Obv^ einen 
stehenden Kdrdg mit YoUhartj in Eustnng nach links^ die Eeehte 
auagestreckt iiber einen kleinen Feneraltar, Ton dem der Baocb in 
Scbndrkeln anfsteigt; hinter dem Altar ein balbmondbekronter 
Dreizaok mit Widerhaken. Der Fiirst tragt anf dem Kopf eine 


* George* BBtaliles, Notea SUr la. nuinifiiiLBtiqiEe dcfl EoufliLaiu et des 
EoDflliaiiahBbJi 4r7ri^Har S (1928). IRff, 

^ Ernst Herifeld, “ KiiAhaiii>^*ai3liii] Mtmoirt cf iht Areh&eoloffi- 

euJ Surrey o/ India, Nr. 38 (Caleutts, 1930 
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Krone aus zwei Perlenreihen, darubet einen blntenahnlicheQ Globus, 
" Sasanidanbinden/' lang« Schvert; die Liiike ist anf einan langen 
Dreizack gestiitzt. Unter deni linken Arm meiatena drei Punkte, 
iin Feld das Zeicbeit nandipada Fusstapfen Nandlns, das Sjth- 
bol Siras}, zn-ischen den Beinen, die ani eiuer Standlinia stahen, 
ein Unkankreuz. Ev. Siva mit buscliigem Haar und Vollbart, tnit 
Diadem, in diiTmain sasanidiachen Gawand, in der Eechten Schlinge 
mit tosen Knden, die Linka auf seinem Dreizack j er atebt Tor dem 
Stier ^andin, der nach links schaut, und baruhTt nur mit den 
FuEspitzan die Standlinie. Eiiiifassung durcb Perlenkranz, den der 
Kopf iibersebueidet.’ (Abb* 1) 

Dieeer bnsbano-sasanidische Jliinztyp ist von ainam andern, rein 
kushlnischen abgelaitat, den BatnUle dem Yasudeva salbst, Harz- 
fald dem Vasodeva oder ainem eeinar J?acbio1gar zuweiat*: Obr. 
Ebnig nach links in Riistiing, apitze Krona mit Plakette Uber der 
Stime, Eeebte Uber Feueraltar, dahinter einfacber, kuracr Dreizack, 
langes Sebwert; in der Linken 1 anger Dreizack, unter dam linkan 
Arm drai Punkte, daneben im Feld das Symbol nandipada, zwiseben 
den Beinan Hakenkrcuzi Standlmlej Wimbna, der nur auf dar 
Seite da Gesiehts erscheint. Rv. Siva frontal, tiber dam Scheitel 
Halbmond, vor Sfimdin, der nach links siebt; in der Hechten 
Schlinge, in der Linken Dreizack. Kopf und Xunbns iibcrechneidcn 
den Perlearand. tber dem reeliten Arm, sehr korrupt, das Kushan 
Munzzeicben !#*. Die Mlinze hat ansgeEprochene Schalenform, 
(Abb. 3) 

Nach besser eihaltenen Stiieken lautet die Tnsebrift Obv, 

—Idas shaonano shao Bazodeo kosbano 
dar fruheren Sliinzen; Rv. (Abb, 3) Die DarataUnng der 

Figuren, der Symbole und die Sghrift sind ausaerordentlich roh. 
die davon ebgeleitetan kusbauo-sasanidischeo StQcke stehen kiinst- 
lertsch und tedbnlscb auf ainer viel hbheren Stufe. 

Es ist kaum ain Zweifel mBglich, dass der Kushan Herrscher dan 
die Sasaniden in Baktrien abgeloat hatten, den Namau Yasudeva 
^g. Man fragt natUrlicb sofort, ob das der selbe Yasudevs sei, 
der mas nach dem Zeugnis der ilUnrei, nnd dar Inschriften ala der 


• Hariifetd, p. 42, Kr. T, Ft, £/7b. 
tun cine MOhxc dlM " OCttl iciicn 
SSS n. Cllr. ilir Rt£icruT)g klm. 

‘ BnUille, p, 21 i Harstfeld, p, 20. 


Ifach BerkNldE Usiiag bandelt » sieb 
VarahronE," der unter SbApur I, ttia 
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Nachiolger des Hurishke in KordwestindieD bekannt M; damit 
wird d^i* Scbaupkta! der TJntei^ticbung ana den. Gebieten nbrdiidi 
des Hinddm^h, woher die meisten der ImsbaDo-sasaikidkehcn 
Mim2en stammeD^ nach dem Siided verlegt und wieder einmal daa 
Probl™ der Spateu Ku^hanaa aulgerollt. 

Die MiiDzeD, die in irgend einer Forta dea Namen Vas^ideTa 
tragen^ geheti atiliatiach ungewbhDiich weit anBeinander. BataiMo 
besebreibt die Unterfichiede eehr treffend^ halt aber darao fest* dass 
eine Scheidnng in Ewei Gruppen nidit indglich sei: 

CertaLaes sent petite^ Ipalssea et par ua artiste fort 

habile i maii d'aytres do mf'ine poidfl nont larg^^ m forme de petite eoapa 
rnineej lear gravure gToanifere, F&riturt iaE^rrecte. Coa diaarence^ 
ont eembl^ deroir juatLflet Fattributiozi des Tnonasies du seiooad groupo k 
an acoond Vbhu Deva, l^ouBhano-sassaaida |Vincent A. Smith, Cat 0 / the 
anna in tks /ndfan dTutfcuifip CaXculfo, Oxford lOQdp p, &1; S. B. Whitehead^ 
C<it. of Goina^ pBnj(i& Mvtcvmf Oxford, I9l4p p, 212): cd effet, 

leur forme et leur fnoturo so rapprochent de celtes dca mounaiaa ^miaoa par 
des aoai^orainea juBqu'icl ntsl digtenniD^ qu'on ddsigne sous ce nom, Maia 
il est facile do meutrer: 1* qa-auctine des meiitkaios de Ya&u Deva ne 
pronto le mouidre caraettie aassanide;; 2:* qu'il est impchsiible do lea 
distlnfiuer ea doujc groapea." 

Mil der ersteD Behauptung iat BataiLle sicheT im Recht; jene 
Mliozea mit dem Namen Vasadeva sind nicht kiisbancHsa^anidkdi^ 
sondern rein kofibanisdi; die gro£;se AbnLicbkeit zwischen den 
beiden Anagaben ist dem DmEtaod zn Terdaiiken, dasa die Sa^aniden 
Bolche VaandeTB-MuEBeD nacbgeahmt batten. 

Zti der zweiten Bebaupttmg iat zn bemerken^ daes ea anf dea 
er^tea Blick leieht and ganz selbstreratandlicb erscheint} die grosse 
Menge der Yasudeva-Munzen in zwei Gruppen anfzuteiLeaj wovoo 
die erele Bjch an die Aiiisgabeii des Harigbka anlehdt, and die zweite 
scblieeslicb in die knabano-sasanidiaebe Gmppe iibergeht Hat man 
aber eine grdsBere Anzahl solcber Miinzen geprdf se zeigt Bichf dass 
zwischen den beiden Grnppen bo viel Gemeinsames bestebt and bo 
Tiele Uberginge sichtbar werden^ dass ee unmbglich Bcheint eine be- 
Btimmte Greuze zn ziehen, Dennoeb glanbe ich^ dass Smith nnd 
Whitehead richtig gehandelt batten^ als sie^ yjelleicht rein gefiihle- 
zwei Terecbiedene V^nderas naiunen. 

Unbeatreitbar bat Jener Viand eva, der der Nachfolger dee Hn- 



* BBt&illB, p. £G. 
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vishka ist und in dett Insehirifteii der Jahre 74r-9S der Kanis-hka- 
ira genajiiti wirdy die MiLuzea herausgegebenj die $idij wenigstena 
in einigen Rr^-DareteUnngeni eng an die eemea Yorgaagera m- 
8 diliefi 3 etL> Fiir die Obv.-Darstellung Dimmi er den beltanatea Typ 
des Kaniabka wieder anf, den atehenden Kdoig nach linkSj vor dem 
FeueraltaJj in der Linken eine lange Lanza. Nimbus, Aadcutimg 
eitier Standlinie/ Die iolgende Legende beginnt Urdcs imtea, am 
Aitar^ der Stricb bedeutet die UnterbrechiiDg durch Kopf nnd 
Laaze^ Stehenda weiblicbe 

Figur uacb recbta, Halbnioud uber dem Sebeitel, Nimbtia, in der 
Eechten Schalc, im linken Arm Szepter^ das in einen halbkreia^ 
ibnuigen Bogea endigt.* *(*vit*^ — Nanaia. Mii^maicbell reehta; 

( Abb. 4) An Stelle der Nanaia findet sich aneh Siva, drei- 
kbpfig^ baibnacki, Halbmond iiber der Stime, in der Eechten 
ScbliBge^ die Litike anf dem Dreizack. Legende gleicbes 

Miiiizzejcben. (Abb. 5) 

Dicse beidcn Hv.-Bilder^ die sich unmiitelbur nna entsprechenden 
Dar&telliingen dea Huvishka ablaiten laaaenj aind anacheinand Sns- 
earst saltan** Weitaus am batifigsten zeigt die Riickseita Sivo, drei- 
kbpdg, frontal vor dam Stier Nandin^ der nach links scbetit. Halb- 
tnond nber dem Scbeitel, die ublichen Attribute Scblinge und Drei- 
zack. Legende iliinzzeichen Es ist anztiTnerkan^ dass 

jedesmal, wnn Kt, Siva und Nandin auftretenj der Konig auf der 
Vordareeita einan Dmizack in der Lioken halt. (Abb. 6) Diesar 
Rv.-Typ iet anschainend sehr aturk angeregt von den Ev.-BUdern 
der Miinzen des Vima Kadpbises, vro allerding^ der Stier nach 
reebts siaht^ der Gott den Draizadc in der Eechten halt und sieh 
mit dam linkan Ann anf das Tier lehnt. Dort findat sich aucb 
ragelmaasig das Symbol nandipqda links oben im Feld/^ 

Das Mflnzzeichen, das aich auf alien AuBgaben der Kueblnas 

* Cf. Stea Kdhottt Kh^r<iE\th^ Inmiptims {Ci^rpui fitter. Jndta. vol^ 
Il/L CklcutU IftSfl), p. lixYM, Far die abrigea Ku^LiLn KOniga stallt sicli 
die Li=tfl M> dar: KanUhka {1) 3-23 j Vflaislika m , Hiivlihltii 

FUr ant^prKha^(lfr EAnishka Mttnzan af. Perev Gardner^ Cat. d/ Indian 
CoinSf Bni-ah Jfujawifi,. 0r<vl; fl^rd B^plkte Kmp§, London^ 1830^ PI. 

■Gardner. o., p. lB9p betsehreibt doa Objelct aU «wptre andiuc In tie 
forepart of liors^/' 

»ri- GBT<!iicr, Pi. 26/0.10. DreikgpflgEr SiTt mit vUr Armm, ifrfd,. FI. 

8 S/la-|A, 

”Cf. Gknlntr, PI. S3/0-9, IM#. 
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findet, hat aui diwD Miinzen fclgeude Formeo ^ 

MiiiLzep rait dem Kamep Vaeudevaj die die Vorlagen fiir die kushtoo- 
»&aanidischen Ausgaben geUefert babeE, fiiebt das MiiDxzeicbeD eo 
atts: «* - Der Abstand zwiscbes dem Verbmdungstrich der 
vier Zacken imd dem Queretrich ist aehr eng geworden* der Quer- 
fitrich ee breit wie der VerbindiingBlricbjr die seokre^^hte Linie 
zwischaD beiden ist fortgefallen- Es ist toe Wichtigkeit^ dass diese 
End/orm schoD um 2GD n* Chr. da ist, mid swbt in jeoer verdcrbenez 4 
barbarificben Ausfiiiiruiigj die aacb liir Darstellung und Schrift der 
spaten VasEdeva-SluPzeE charakteriati&ch ist. 

IJup gibt ea erne Anzahl tod MuezoPj die in vielem den Reiter 
oben beschricbenep Stiicken dea VaaudeTa ahnlicb sind, jedocb 
gam: deutlich den Namen Xaniahka tragen. Sie zeigeo ObT, jste- 
benden Xdnig nncb linka^ Reehte iiber Feueraltar^ dahinter behaii- 
derter Dreizack; in der Linken Dreizack. Die BesehriftiiDg beginnt 
hinter dem Xopfe: Ht* Siva mit 

Nandin, der Gott einkopfig, aonat in der ublicheD Art Miinz- 
zeichen y, Abwandlmigeii dieBes Tjps zeigen Obv. im 

Feld Brahmi-Lettem^ Rt. das MiinzzeicheE V* (Abb* 1) Der Zn- 
aammenbang dieser Miinzeii luit den Mimzen jenes YisndeTa, der 
der Nachfolger des HoTishka i$t^ kann idcbt gektignet werdeiij er 
vird Tor allem dureb die besondere Form des MiiDzzeicheDS bewiesen* 

Der wiehtigiste Typ der Kanishka-Milmen iat jedocb folgender: 
Obv. Konig nach links^ iin Pamerrodc, der links und recbts in 
Zipfeln endigt^ TOr Feueraltar^ dahiDter Dreizack; die lanke halt 
eine lange Lanze. Beohts in Brabmi “ri”; Inadirilt wie oben 
angeordnet: Rt. Gottiiij frontal anf 

Thron mit hober Hiickenlebne sitzend^ in der ausgeatrcetten Rechten 
Kranz, im linken Arm Fiillhorn} der Thron ala dreldimensionales 
Gebilde wiedergegeben. Rechts von innen zn lesen, 

(Abb. 8) Eine iltere^ sehr seltene Formnliening diesea Typs ziegt 

Dma Xiuhla Manizzeichen beatfht n.u& ein^Tn iinverander1lch«rt Oberiellp 
einem VLeratBck, der kuri Oder Langp brelt Oder aehmal erschEinen kano; die 
untere Partie dogegen wechsett atindigi bo hat Vima Kadphlies ]Jf ; 
(Gardaerp PL 37/7. 12 }; K&niEhka ^ ^ ^ PI S6/7t»} i Huvishka 
^ {ibid. PL 21/l^U ^ CWhitehead. PL 18/133J. ^ PL ia/ll7L 
^ tGardner, Pi, ll/Hh 

“ EjcEiEplar In Bofitcn, ^Imenm of Fine Artitj cf. A, Coomaraawainy: 
OtMehichit dtr indUvkm u. indOfn^v^Aeri Kiin*t, Leipzig* lfl£7t flg. 122. 
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die Gottin anf einer Bank nnd die Beseidinupg linkSj 

gleiches MlLDZzeicheD. (Abb. 9) 

In dea Munz^n mit tind Naadin hat Eanmiika den ge- 
braachlicbsten Typ des Vaandcva^ des Nachfolgers des Huvishka, 
beibahalten. Der Gott tritt bei iJim in normaler Gestalt ani, mit 
einem Kopf nnd ZTFei Armen, in einer Form also, die Behoi:i nnter 
ienem Yasudeva die dreikopdge abgelDfit bat. {Abb. 10) Der 
gan^ Habitna die$er Eani^hka-Mtinzen erkennen^ dasa eie 
erst nach denea des Y^udevaj dea Eachfolgera Huriahlcflaj ent- 
atanden aein konnen^ aber echon lange vor jenen Miinaea_, die den 
Sasaniden als Vorbild gedient haben; dafiir spricht anch die Form 
tmd die Bedeutung der Scbriftzeichen. 

Anf die radikale UmBtellung der Legende^ die nind nm den 
stebenden Konig lenity kann nicht genng Naebdrnck gelegt wcrden: 
man hat da mit dem Schema gebrochen^ das seit den Tagen 
Kaniahkas I. TUiTerandert beibehatten warden war. Femer tancht 
nnn hinter dem FeneTultar ein hebinderter Dreizaak auf, allem 
AnBchein nach herubergenommen von ^hnlicfaen Formijlierungen 
anf den Miinzen de$ Vima Kadpbiaes/" Entaeheidend iat natnr- 
lich die Auabildnng des vdllig nenen Miin^l^pa mit der thronenden 
Ardochsho auf der Ruckseite; an der Wahl dieaer Fignr war zwei- 
fellos die iingewohnliche Beliebtheit scbiildj dercn sich diese Gottin 
bei den Bnddhiaten Nordweetindiens etfreute.^* Dieser Typ wird 
fichliesslich znm Knshan-Typ Nordwestindiene schleciithinj nnd 
wird ala eolcber von alien Nachfolgem der Eixsbanaa nbemoimnen. 

Stil der Darstelliing, die Form dea Miinzzeichens imd der 
Sebriftcharakter sprechen eicb strikte dagegen die Kanisbka- 
Gruppc als Ganzes hinter jgne Yasndeva-Gmppe zui setzen, die 
Echliesslich in den knshino-aaBanidiachen Anegaben endigtj ea 
genhgt ein Bliek anf einen Yertreter der einen nnd der anderen 
Gattung, tun die Umnoglichkeit einer aolcbcn Anordnung zn 
demonEtrieren. (Abb, 7, 2) 

“Cl Gardner, PL 2&/1M4 

Der liters, scltenere Hyp mit der CMJttln der Bank kommt aueh in 
Eqpfer iTor (Wliitcl^d, PL ia/2£$) ; der jOngere iind fUr die Nurniamattk 
bedeutEamere, der diE Gettin auf eiitem ITntjn tnit Rilckenleluie aeigt, U% 
keine NenMhapftmg Im elgentlichen Sinne dm Wortea, aqch keiue fJbei> 
trmgnng aua der Mit^crEnr^ischfin Plwtik, fl^ndem von einer MOnze dea 
^ I. (ct ^30 V. Olt.) Oberaommen [iMd. PI. Atieh da zaigt 

■ich wieder, daw ein ^fQnalifldner sich nach MdgLLclikeit an schon vor- 
kaddene MOnzhUdcr kilt. 
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Nun wild die Situation anscbeinend noch waiter verunklart diircli 
die Tatsachcj dasa ca aueh ILunKen auf den NameD V^udeva gibt^ 
die eich durch die eigentumliehe Art der Legendenajiordnting eng 
an die Kaniehka-Gruppe anachlieaaen. Die MiLnzen sehen an ans: 
Obv. etehander Kgnig iiadi links, Eock mil geradcai Sflum, vor 
Feiieraltar mit Dreizack, Linkc auf hobem Drelzack. Legcnde be- 
ginnt hinter dem Kopf: a |>Al h R\\ 

Siva mit Nandin^ wie tibiiclij (von anssan) Vn (Abb* 11) 

Eine Variante zeigt: Obv. Kdnig wie tibUeh^ aber mit Zipfelrnckj 
Legende wie obanj, Brahini-Iiettern im Feldj, links: raja; zwisdien 
den Fiiasen s gho; reehts: rada, Hv. Wia oben, (xlbbp 12) 

Bevor ich anf dieae Vasudeva-iliimien eiugehe, mdchte icb an 
janen unzweiMhaft spate&ten Tjp von Vasudeva-Miinzen erinneTD 
dar scbou am Anfang beBobrieban wurde. Im Gegcu$atz zu janen 
Sdicken^ die auf Gnmd des Miinzzeicbeua mit Sioherbeit dam Nacb- 
folger des Hnvishka zngewi asen werden kbnncn^ findet aicb luar ein 
beb^dertei Dreizack hinfcef dem Feneraltatj nod obendrein eine 
andare Art den Altar dai^ustelkn: statt mit Hilfe too Umrisalinien 
wild das Gebilde plasUscb^ also im Reliaf wiedergegeben. Die 
Andeutung des Fenars und die Aufnahma dee Symbola naudipada 
erfolgten seheinbar ziemlicb spat. Es gibt nur den Typ Siva und 
Nandin; das Miinzzeichen hat foigende Forme□: W “ (Abb. 
2 , 3 .) 

GemeiiiBam ist den Miiuzen dieser Gruppe mit denes des selbeu 
TypSj die der Nachfolger des Hnviahka borausgegeben hat;, die 
Anordnung der Legende nnd die Abwesenheit von BrabmT-Lettern 
auf der A^orderseite; des Knniga Rock endigt ateta in einem geraden 
Saum. Das sind die durdigahend gemeinsamen Ziiga; gelegentlicb 
wird hier nnd dort das Miinzzeicbcn ^ verwendct* 

Die tTnterachiade beateben Obv. in der anderen Aufmacbnng und 
Darstellnngsart des Feueraltars, Ev, in der andem AnordnUDg dea 
Namene auf der ersten Gmppe sind die Buchstaben zentri- 

petal angeordnetj wie es in Eolchen Fallen bis dabin ubEeb war, in 
der zweiten Gruppe steht das Wort ubcr dem Perlenrand.^" 

Werni man, vorlaufig nnr als Arbeitshypothese^ drei Gruppen 
von Aasudeva-Miinzen annimmt, wobei Gruppe I die Miinzen des 
Nfichfolgera des Huvishka umfasst (Abb. 4-6, 10) und Gmppe III 

^ Gardner^ PI. 20/a hlldet k^ine Aii:!fnahmc; 
n*eh links geachriebeu. 
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diejenigen, die den £&&aiiidiBeLen Ausgaben ale Yorbild gedient 
haben (Abb* 2-3)j so bleiben ab Omppe II die Munaen* die sidi 
an die Stilcke mit dem Kamen Xaniekka anlehnen (Abb* 11-13) | 
in der Crriippe II madit gieb edion die Teiidenz ziut BekalenforiD 
bemerkbaij die in I volktaiidig kbit (Abb* G* 13)* 

Priift man nnn daa Verbaltnia der Kaniahka-Gmppe zu. don 
V^udeva-Griippen^ &o zeigt ea eidi^ daes die KanlabkH-Mlinzen eine 
Art ZwiecbouakUung zwi&dien 1 and II einnehmen, Ein Stikt wie 
das in Boston steht eincm Stbek der Gruppe I ncdt demselben 
zeichen atilistiseh sehr nahe, wahrend Ausstattung und Wiedergabe 
dee AlUre zui Gruppe II hinuberweigen; aiich sieht das der 
Kanisbka-Munzen einmal nach innen, ein ander Mai naeh ausseni 
Die Tatsaehe^ dass Xanishka aiisgiebig in Gold und Xupfer mniizite^ 
daes er eine ganz neue Anordnung fiir die Legendc der Vorderseite 
trai und;, in der thronenden Ardocbshoj cinen Tollig neuen Mnnztyp 
sdinlj beweifit^ daae Kanishka ale unabhangigeT* Belbetandiger 
Heirscher auf Voeudeva^ den Kackfolger des Hnvislika^ zur Maebt 
kann Eine Einreibung seiner Miinzcn zwiechen die des HuviaJika 
tind dea Vaandeva verbietet aich^ wegea dea verwendeten Mnnz- 
zcichenr^, ebenso wie die Emgrdniing naeh der Gnippe 111, die in die 
kashaao-sasanidiEchcn Stiicke libergeht. 

Hier helfen die Miinzen aul den Xamea dea VasndeTa weiter^ die 
sich an den Typ Siva mit Xandin der Xuniahka-Gruppe anadiliessen 
(II). Fiir sie gilt dos Gleiehe^ waa welter oben fur die Xaniahkn- 
Munzeti gesagt wurde: sie lasacn sich nicht Tor der Gnippe I and erst 
recht nieht nacb der Gruppe III der VftEU.deva-Mmizeo unterbringen. 
Damit kt anch die Frage Original oder Xacbahmung in Be^ug ftn£ 
die Xarushka-Miinzen beantwortet: wenn der Typ von einem V&an- 
deva geschaffen wordcn ware^ eo Icame daftir nur der Visudeva der 
Gruppe I in Betracbt und das wtirdc wiedcr einen VlBudeYa II- 
fiir die anderen Gruppen posinlieren^ denn es ist mehr ak nnwabr- 
scheinlieh^ daas ein Herrscber seinen cigenen neuen Munztyp einem 
Biralen uberl^t imd aJch mit seinen alten Typen weiterbehilfL 
So bleibt, als die naturlichste Lbsung, Kanishka eelbst als der 
Initiator der Xeuerungen, nlralieh des Feueraltara mit dem Drei- 
zadc dahinter nnd der Umsteliung der Legende. Die Vaaudeva- 
iliinzen, die diesen Kanishka-Aiisgaben naheatehen, aind also Kacb- 
bildnngen* Da nun wieder die V^udeva-Gruppe III den Feneraltar 
genau so bringt wie die Kanisbka-MtiazeD, so wird man aucli die 
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Omppe III als too den Kanichka-MiinaeD abhaugig anaprecben 
miiasea. Ans dem Vorkoiameii dea MunzMicbens K! auf den 
Munsen der Gruppe I (Vaaiideva), dea Kanisbka und der Gmppe 
II (VaBndeTa) laast sich schiiesaeiif dase diese Wandlwngen sich in 
TeihOltnismibaig kurzer Zeit abgespielt baben, Schlieaslich wi noch 
eiumnt festgestcUt, dass der Uaupltyp KanLabkas nicht der mit Siva 
und Nandin, aondern der mit der thronendcn Ardocheho iat; dass 
femer nach den Fundberichten der Tj^ Siva und Nandin, gleich- 
Tiel welchen Hcrrschere, iin Kabultal, der der Ardochsho weiter im 
Oaten iiberwog; dues endiich keine Munze mit der Ardochabo be* 
kaunl iat, die den Namen VaandevR trigt. 

Sucht man nach dem Sinn dieser verwirrenden FuUe von Er- 
acbeinungen, von iiiuiliclikeiten und Unterschieden, ao sagt man 
nicbta Keuea, wenn man aie ala den Nicderachlag besondera turbu- 
lenter Zeiten interpretiert, Viel acb’ffierigeT iat es Bcbon, das 
VerMltnie der einzelnea Gruppen an einander auezuinachen und, 
■wenigatena vereuehaweise, an Hand der Bltinzen die Geschicbte der 
Spaten Knahunas zu rekonfitruieren. Wenn ich dae, eben nnr vcr- 
Bucbaweiae, nnternehme, bo will ich ansdriicklich bemerken, daaa ich 
mir dea hypothetischen Charakters wohl bewnaat bin; doch Bcheint 
es mir wichtig, die Frage anfzunehmen nnd aur DisknsBion zn etellen, 

Aui festem historiachen Boden beiindet man aich Lei Vasndeva, 
dem Nachfolger dea IlnTisbka, der durch SteininBchrlften ana den 
Jahren 74*99 der Kaniahka-Ara ale Hemcher nber Nordwestindien 
bezeugt iat. Seine MQnzen achliessen sich in einigcn Rv.*Dar8tel* 
Inngen eng an die seines \ orgiingers an, ebenso lasst sich aein 
Munzzeichen ohne weiteres als vom Munzzeichen Haviahkas her* 
brtmmptiil Teratehen. Es ist anzunehmen, dass Vasudevas Reich 
nidit nur Nord* und Nordwestindien umfasste, sondern aueh das 
Kemland der EuBbaoaa, das alte Bafctrien. Auf dieaen Viaudeva 
folgte ein Herrscher namcna Eanishka, den man, da der gleich- 

1* A, CuniiinghjHD: Later Indo-Scjthiacs/' A'tuniffflaliff C'ArpjticJj, 
p. 115 j '"The fermer type pr^railEd id the Kftiral valley and was 

tJie Sasaanmn kin^ foT thtlr Bactrian the latter typfl pr&Tfliled 

Id the Eaet where it was adopted hy the Cupta Icings In the middle of 
the laurlh eeatarj a, d. nnd ei-aatutlly It formed the lasting el the 

KasJmiLr ealnagir down ta the JluhamnLadiin eonqueat in the fourteenth 
century." 110 ipricht C. noehmiils davan^ dasa die MQnrcn mit dEna 
Slid der Ctflckag^ttla la Nordw«tlndl«a b*3on(Uvs hiuttg seien, wahrend 
die ftiva-Typea aas dem Wee ten klmeiL 
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namigie FiiEet der Ara-lnschrifi: sclion als Katiighka 11* in dk 
Geachichtc emgeiiLlirt worden istj Kanishka III^ wird nennen 
Jlit ihm kaman emige 5 eht wichtiga Neuerungen aufj die 
ViD&talluiLg der Beschriftmig, eine andere Art von Fencraltarj imd 
Ecblieealich ein ganz nener Miinztjp, der mit der tlironeiideii 
Ardochaho. Kankhka III. hat jedooh anck Mnn^en Tom Typ ^ira 
mit Nandin heraasgegeben^ anacheinend vor den Ardochsho- 
Stijcten; ee lat nicht beweisbaij dass damak ^cbon^ wie ea apafer 
aicher der Fall war^ der Typ Siva mit Uandin der fur die Gebiete 
nbrdlich des Eindidni&h bezeiobnende Slunztyp war ■ wie dem such 
sei^ unbestreitbar war Kaai^hka III. der Nachfolger Yaanderas in 
der Herrschaft uber Kordwestiudieiij^ und die BliinzeD Tom Ar- 
doehsho-Typ blieben anf diesee Gebiet beBchrankt. 

TJnter EAniabka 111- scbeint das gToa$a Kuaban Eeicb geteilt 
warden zn sein, und zwar hat alien ADzeicheu naeh ein Vaaudeva 
die nbrdlicbe HaJfte erhaltenj dieser YasudeTa II. abmt zuerst 
den Miinztyp Sira mit Nandin des Kanlahka naeh^ aber scbon 
nach kurzer Zeit diirfte er dazn iibergegangen fieiHi den gleicben 
Bliinztyp seines groaaen Namenavettera^ d® Vasudeva 1.^ naeb- 
zubildeUr wobei er allerdinga die unter Kanishka III, aufgekonmieiie 
Form des Peneraltars und die Anordnung der Legende anf der 
liiickae.'te beibehielt. Die Verwendting von Brabml^Lettern;, die 
eich fiir Kanishka IIL ala notwondig herausgeatellt hatte^ weil 
offenbar die gtaeco-kuBhanische Sebrift in Nordweetindien nlcht 
mehr im gleichen Masse yerstanden vurde wie in Baktrien^ miter- 
bleifat be^ichneriderweifie atif diesen^ nnr ftir Baktrien bestiminten 
Auagaben dea Vasudeva IL Die Yerwendmig des gleidien Miinr- 
zeichens anf den llunzcn dea Yasndeva des Kanisbka III. nnd 
d^ Vasudeva If. iasat darauf Bcblieasen^ dass diese politkchen Ent- 
wicklungen aicb ziemlich raach voUzogen. 

Es wird eich sobwerlich etwas dagegen Torbringen lessen, wenn 
mm die^Q Vasudera U. mit dem P^o-tieo ^ sg, Konig der Groesen 
Kuahaime, identifiziert, der nach dem San-kno chib E @ anfang^ 
230 n, Chr. cine Geaandt^aft an den chineaiachen Hof gescbickt 
hatte; siehcr ist er jeoer HerrsdiEx, der eein Land zwischen 230- 
240 n. Cbr. an Ardashir verlor. 


- San^kue chlh. A^L^Itt Wei ehih K.p. 3. p. ^ r. (ef. Chavannts, 

Pao, l&e*. p. m, E. H. Parker, CA.na .nd (London, I90$h 
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Kanifibka III, begniigte sicb, frdwillig oder gezwuiigeD, mit dcr 
Herachflit uber die Gebiete eiidlich dea HiDdutuBh, wobei es ofleu 
bleibt, ob das Kabultal ihm oder dem Visudeva H. onterstaDd, 
JedenfallB wird. nun der Ardocbeho-Typ fiir Kanisbka IIL imd 
JTordweetindien ebenso qbaraktcristiscb wie der Siva-lfaiidia-Typ 
fiiT V^udeta IL und Baktrien. 

t*ber die Dauer Kuier Herracbaft laast sicb vorlaufig nicbte 
eagen; ecia Beich aerfiel seblieBslich in eine Heibe kleiner Fiiisteii' 
tiimcr, deren Herrecber den von ihm geacbaffenen Munztyp bei- 
bebielten, mit einnloa und unlesbar gewordener graeco-tuahaiUBt^er 
l^egande xuid ztinehmander Hanfung von BTabmi'I^ttern, Di^e 
Fursteo gehorten verschiedenen Stanunen an, einer nannte fiich 
6aka, ein anderer Kuaban. Die Miinzen diescr kleinen Fursten 
wnrdeu dann von Saiwidragnpta (33S-380) nachgebiidet. 

Dae GedachtnU Kaniehkaa III. witd nieht nur dutch seine 
Miin 2 en nnd deren ITacbbildungen bewabrt; jene Stelle in Kalhanae 
Bsjatarangini (Ij 168ff.) "In diesem Land (d. i. Kasbmr) gab 
es drei Konige, HuBbka, Jnelika und Eaniabka, die diei S^dte 
bautenj^ welehe nach ibnen genannt wurden j die imTnei Kopfret- 
brechen verursacht batte, weil man dabei an Kaniabka I, gedaebt 
hatte und sieb nicht erklaren konnte, vfarum die Eeiheniolge der 
Henacber auf den Kopf gestellt war, wird sofort aimiToll, wenn 
man den Eanishka mit dem Kanisbka III. gleicbsetzt, desaen 
Miinren, wie Cnnningbam gana richtig bemerkt hat, tateSchlicb bis 
ine liv, Jahrbnndert iiir Kashmir vorbildlich geblieben sind.^ 


Cf, 8U‘n KoDOW: £aruhl\t ItMer., pp. Ivxiv t. 





EAS SHAXIRA NOTES TI: THE DANEL TEXT 

Jaxss a. Mo^ttoousby 

UMVEEBITT of PeS7?STLVASIA 

With two TObmce of thi& year's date M. Virolleaud initiates fl 
“dednitive publication" of the Eas Shanira dociinienta. In his 
series, entitled *Viaswfi. ie Mas ShamrSf the editor annoiinees that 
he will have the cooperation of MM. Dhorme, Dnssand, Thnreau- 
Dangin. The series stArta with the publication of two new tests: 
in Vol. J, La ligende phinici^mie de Danelj in Yol. 11^ La legend^ 
de Esrety rai dss SidamenSt tantalizing eieerpts from both of which 
tests he haa already presented to his readei^. Also VoL I is pre¬ 
faced with an admirable introduction of 1^3 pages bearing upon 
the finds^ their discovery and deciphennent, and drawing a picture 
of the civil Lzation of Eas Shamra^ The present writer would es- 
press for himself his gratitude for these fresh contributions and 
for the infinitely patient stndy’ that M. Virolleaud has devoted to 
the presentation of the new material. The present article offers 
some sporadic notes on the Dane! teit;, on certain points where the 
writer finds interpretations varying from those of the editor* The 
full glossary-concordance at the end of the volume renders reference 
to all words and passages most conveuientj and savea the student 
much trouble. 

The myths involved in the text are very perplexing* I venture 
one cross-reference which may be of interest. Test I is largely 
devoted to the theme of breaking the wings of the eagles/^ e. 
line 114,, Inp nsrm ytJ>r. This recalls the Akkadian myth of 
Adnpa, in which the hero breaks the wing of the South Wind, e. g. 
tablet 1. 5, I'oppaki Zu-u^e&ir (see Eogers, Cuneiform Parallels^ 
67 with full bibliography). The result of this outrage on the 
South Wind was that the cool breeze of the sea no longer tempered 
the heat of the laud. Now at the banning of Test I occur pais- 
sagefi expressive of drought, Ih 31 ff. (see further below), and the 
theme is followed by that of the sending of douda, rain, dew, U. 
40 ff. And just as for his sin Adapa finally lost immortality, eo 
there is a aiiuilar theme of Aqhat^s mortality in the present text, 
II, vi (see below). 

To the writers mind the moat interesting linguiatic point estab¬ 
lished by this text is the dtruonstration of the archaic pronounB^ 
440 
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Awi Akk* hi’aiu), kyt (— Akk. ii'aii). (“ Ph^en, Ami)* 

** he, she, they,” He had eaflier iwogniaed pronomiDal hifit in the 
previous texts (see this Jocebtai, 34 (1934). 63) ; this was repeated 
in ilontgomery and Hama, Ros 5Aanifli ilytholofficoi Texts^ 19, 
96, but otherwise only accepted by Speiser in hie Sftidic# ojF 8em. 
Pre/ormafti'ea, p. 27 above, n. If. The case was complicated by the 
appearance of another vocable ktet, doubtless meaning “word.” 
Tir. adhering strictly to this latter sense has regarded the parallel 
vocable Ayi, hmt as variations of hiotj and translated them ^ 
equally with “le Verbe” (cf. hia remarks p. 1S9). But to cite 
tvpioal occurrencesI, 129,132, Atpi refers to the masc. antecedent 
“Hargab father of eagles”; U, 133, 143 Ayt refers to “Semel 
mother of eagles and at U. 115,119, 150 Afn( refers to the plural 
“ eagles.” In these cases the pronoun is in the genitive after the 
noun diy (see below). But Awft also appears as objective pronoun 
preceding the verb,e. g. I 15 f., Awi 1 aAw, “him will I keep alive, 
and so with change of person of verb at II1 i 13; and simtlariy Amt, 
IT V 30, tH-td Amf, “ thou ahalt honor them,” 

The vocable is a constant theme in II, appearing also in I 
and III. Tir. translates with “ chalice ” and assumes some kind 
of magical bowl (p. 117). But apart from proximity to unintelli¬ 
gible H (Vir. as “ cruche ”> at I, 14, I find nothing to support 
this interpretation. I have no doubt that it has the obvious sense 
of “bow,” as in Heb. What the customary parallel gs'l means, 
I do not know. From the root meaning “ to atrip ” I might pro¬ 
pose that the word means the leather “ strip " which made the 
cord of the bow. I adduce the following proofs for identification 
of qit. In IT, V the artisan doublet Kir-Hasis is charged by Danel 
with some commission oonceming “ my jJt” (1. 12). At 11. 35 f. 
occurs a slightly mutilated phrase which I would read as qH yqh 
[yd]rA “I aqAt (most of which appears in Vir.'s translation as 
blank), i, e. “the bow he carves, he shoots at Aqhat”; cf. Biblical 
ddraJt qdset and the Aram, root qhb. Then pJh ut 1 , 16 means 
“the cnire of my how” {pi* has oocurred in earlier tests as 
“spindle”). At vi 13 occurs the fragment tsh jAt, “shalt set up 
the bow”; the preceding line contains the fragment (Amtin brq, 
“abj'sses, lightning,” which collocation recalls the Biblical “I will 
set my bow in the clouds.” 

Danel’s name in Hi is generally followed with ttrr. "V ir. (pp. 
90, 190) relates the word to root '*r, “to gird”; but in the first 
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reference he prope 5 e& for the sEqiiedce “ he who girds the 

godSj” in the second he compares Heb, 'asfir, girded/* whUe in 
his translations he onlj transliferates the Toeable^p obtainidg^ 1 
believe, false combinations. N. E, the recurrent phrase at U. T ff-j 
22 ff. Here, briefly speaking, Vir. tranalates "Danel the uzr 
of the gods will eat the uzr of the gods will drink 

the sons of holiness/'* But root iq^ means to give to drink 
translate thenj ** D, mr the gods feeds, u^r gives to drink the sons 
of holiness/* That iSj the epithet alternated with the name- I am 
inclined to take uzr as Pual pass, ppL with m-preformative lost as 
in certain cases in Heb.; eee GK § 62^ 5^ and Bergstrasser^ EG 
p. 95^ who however denies the validity of aU the alleged cases. 
At 11, vi, 35 occurs in obscure contest mmuzrtft^ in which a Fuel 
fern. ppl. may be detected. Danel is then *^the girded one*'; cf. 
the Fhoenieian (Citium) epithet for Ashtart, *um ka-'zH (which 
Vir. notes), probably “the girded mother.** For the root in 
Fhoenieian see Glofisary in HarriB, Grammar of the Fhoen. 
Language (1926). 

In I and 11 a number of remarkable epitheta are added to Dane/s 
name, some of them of apparently metaphysical character. These 
are collated by Vir., pp. 87if.; for some terms appearing earlier 
cf. Dussand, 1925^ 37 ff. I note the element mi^ e- g. in the 
phrase mt rpv mi hrttmy. Vir. interpreta it from the root to die.” 
But Danel is not represented as a mortal character, I mnst think 
of the element as meaning “ man *' (cf. Heb., Eth.). Danel is also 
ii xzr (the same phrase earlier—the second word is apparently a 
place-name, see below), and so he would be both human and divine^ 
a demi-god. 

For U xzr remarkable variants oconr: at 48 aU at 1. 37 
al Tzr. These variants eannot be due to confusion of the dissimilar 
alephs. I agree with Vir. that al is error for all. Evidently'thia 
vocable is a variant of i|. Comparison may be made with generally 
dimibntive forms in Semitic formed by duplication of the Becond 
radical; see Brockelmann, Grundriss, I, §172, e.g, Syr. ieUm. 
“ hillock." The variations of the tierae it are of intoiest. Besides 
ancient iluA-, at Baa Shanura as well as Biblical, w'‘e have S* Arab-i 
pL i if, and also Heb. “ false god/* which can best be explained 
05 a disparaging diminutive Also in theee texts appears 

the pi, ilnm ■«= Fhoen., in "which -w !iQay be diminutiTe; of. the 
writer*s note on the name Solomon, JQR 25 (1936). 263. Further 
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this pi. form flppeare in the extension (IV, i, 2), cor¬ 

roborating the same form in an earlier test (A eup. vi, 46). The 
form is evidently gentiiio to il, and vaxiee with it as do “ niivi " 
and “ delin Latin, 

A frequent parallel to nir, "eagle,“ is diy, a. g. Ill, i, 17 f., 
itm n^r itm diy, " as eagle so i.” Vir. gagaeioualy identifies the 
word with Heb. Ji'tl(A), a species of bird of prey, Bnt this mean¬ 
ing is not always applicable; e. g. I, 114, *^the wings of the eagle 
Baal breaks; Baal breaks their dty (diyAm),” i.e. the word here 
refers to some part of the bird's anatomy. I had independently 
identified it with Arab. da% with general meaning of the “ ribs,” 
and ao of the breast-bone of a bird; Freytag, Lex,, s.v., notes the 
Arabic name for the crow, ibn do'yaf, so called becanse he plucks 
his breast. Such a meaning is desiderated in the passage cited. 
G. E. Post, s. 0 . “ Eagles ” in Haatings' DB, notes as the most 
abondant of the eagle-tribe in Palestine the "short-toed eagle,” 
with " brightly spotted breasts,” 

The following are current notes on the test and translation. 

I, 14IT. "I will strike him kd (=sO?) upon his bow, 1 will 
strike him upon his him I shall surely keep alive, his bow 
shalt thou give me,” As noted above, Vir. bas an entirely different 
interpretation of gif, here = " bow.” The third clause reads hvit t 
ahw, which Vir, renders with " r4v4Ier le Verbe,” i, e, the verb as 
from the root " to show,” But I understand the root as it appears 
in Pboen. — Heb, hyy, " to live,” The same phrase with 
modulation of the verb occurs at IIT, i, 13, ktci ; and at 

II, vi, 33 afiafy oqkt would accordingly mean " I will keep olive 
(or, revive) Aqhat.” 

I, 35-23, almost wholly blank. As against Vir. I would supply 
in 11. 37 f. [yifi] W(fc; A-Jkliin], so introducing the genius Pat; see 
at I, 60 ff. 

1,30-31, hgm yhrp—yhsp ib ; translate, " in the threshing floor 
he makes drought _ strips the blossom ” (the latter = Heb. V6). 

I, 33. Strangely Vir. tianslates Abl dipm with "le vol dee 
fiperviers,” undcmtanding the passage as of bird augury, although 
he identifies the word with the same in Heb,, “ troop ” at 1 Sa. 10: 
6, 10, Translate, “ the flock of vultures.” 

I, 50 ff. The genius Pst is given a frequently recurrent string 
of titles. The third phrase is hkmt drk kbkbtn, " knower of the 
way(B) of the stars,” as with Vir.; the first fkmf my (or tnyta — 
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both forms appear) j the i^erb in which I would trsDslate after Arab, 
ta^ma as " dweller of the waters ” (stieh a meaning woulii better 
explain the Heb. place-name Shechem than traditional ^^shoulder”)* 
The intervening phrase hspt iiV il is of similar syntax^ each phrase 
being introduced with a fern, ppL, although the only obvious identi¬ 
fication in this phrase is that of ^*dew,^^ Vir* renders the 
epithets thus: portes sur tes epaules Fean de la b^ptj anr 

Forge (j) r^pands la ros^^ toi qui coimais la marche des 4tojbfi.^' 

Ij 105 ff, Vir. discovers a fresh per&ona dmmatis in one 
^"‘yahid," based on L But this is a verbal form^ varying 

with the first person ahdl of* L 1^5^ varying with wyAd L 144, 
each being followed by an identical phrase, 

I, llS. knp n,4rfn phn Vir. translates^ Baal has created 
the wing of the eagles,” But I would take the root as in its 
original physical sense of separating, cleaving (bo in SyT*)j and the 
phrase is then parallel to the frequent knp^ smite the wing,” 
I, 152. qr mpm^ eft 190 f. mpm qr [^]m. qr mnat certai^j 
mean “source, well”; I had already identified the word in Vir/s 
text, “ Les chasses de Ba'alj” see above, p. 227. 

I, 157. ylifc mrrti 165 plk qrt abim. yJk can hardly be verbal, 
but — Ah to thee,” in each case being followed by several 

noune with second-personal suffix 
1,172, lfi4. parm. jrr,^ Vir. does not interpret, proposes a pluml 

in the first word* The phrase^ occurring 1® ^ter ^ in his palace_ 

in his courts/^ 2® after in my palace ” ete*^ is evidently a place- 
name. The second word is then a determinatiTej = mountain ” ? 
See Glossary in E. S. Myih. 120^ and the writer's note in this 
JOCEWAL, 53. 122, 

I, 20Sf. itt—mi tlm sps—Tir. suggests supplying 
^rA in the first lacuna^ icr* in the second^ obtainiug ** la femme de 
Terah. (0) soldat du Soleift le Flambeau de& dieux^ Keret 1 ” But 
we have here current epithets of the snu-goddess. The first lacuna 
is to be filled out from Tablet 3: 53 with mJk, the second with ^hfri 
(as e.g. at Aj ii, 34), with the resultant, "the wife of the king of 
the Boat, the burning Flame of the gods, the Sun ” 

II, Ij 5 f. FlU out from h 15, pxkb _nt, i, e. read 

ydm in both places, and translate, " he Uea down, he sleeps ” (ront 
dm-fn or dwm). The following vocable in the first caae, pyni is to 
be csorrected from ft 16, '^^and he lodges” (there seven days 
etc*)* 
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IIj i_j. 31 (ef, ii ^ Lj 19 tfdh bskm m'msh^ The laat two 

words Vir, tranelates^ ^^dans riTresBe qai TappSaantit.” Bi^t tha 
fir^ word ia to be identified with the Heb. root iJtfj ^^to reward*" 
with notio jdJbdr* with the resultant ^he will hold his hand in 
reward of Ma labors"; ef. L 35, "II holds his Ber?antj blesses 
Dane!*” 

II, T, 25* I translate^ "Cornea Ktr-and-Hss^ in the hands of 
Dane! gives the bow* at Ma knees prepares (yd&)(Ae qft-* 

Vir, trimalftteB lArM with " pour le bAnir/* 

II* vi, 25 fi, Anat speaks. Her opening words may be trans¬ 
lated, in general with Vir., " the desire of life is Aqhat^e* the desire 
of life" Then hlmt; this I rewder with " I will render thee 
immortah" i.e. as Heb. hiU met^ cf, bill "nameless," 
Job 30: 8. There follows the theme of immortality: " I wiU make 
thee count the years with Baal," etc. Then follows kyhwy ^sr 
Aury_(?) «for he revives, enriches (f) the Hving (?)'^; see note 
on hwy above. At 1. 33 Aqhat expresses Ma mortality. The phrase 
an rnim amt can best he translated* " I must die/" mim being aha, 
inf. plufl fna; ef, Gen. 2* IT. 

II, vi, 43 f. is paralleled with g'n, Yir. holds that the mean¬ 
ing " Bin " for pf does not accord with the second word* wMeh he 
translates “ glory*" i* e* Heb* But the latter word may be 

translated with the Biblical fiense of " presumption " and so parallel 
" sin." The broken passage may refer to the presumptuous act of 
Aqhat^s which induced hie tragedy and death. 

ii, 2. W il = " Adad the god "? Cf. hd, " naddn*" in 
earlier texts. 
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TURKIC MATERIAL IS HUNGARIAN 

JoHiT DY]ifKLEY Prince 

OaLETUBtA Ujffn'EESITr 

The STUPTr of Tnrto-TartaT material in Hungarian (Magyar) 
in?olvea many more difBedtie^ than for eiampk were eneonntared 
m my rewnt examination of Slavonic loan-words in common use 
in MagyarJ In the latter inatanee, the foreign material conaiste 
manifestly of real loan-words, mostly adopted for cnltural reasons 
and altered phonetically according to the genius of the Magyar 
language, which baa much similar loan-word material from frcrmaa 
and Latin. 

Regarding the Turkic elements in Magyar the case is somewhat 
different, for here the investigator must consider how many of the 
so-called borrow^ed words and elements are really the resnlt of 
conscious acquisition and how many are actual cognates between 
proto-Magyar and Turkic. It is fairly obvious, for example, that 
such a parallel as the foUowing phrase is not 'Hoan material": 
Tk. Uok- f?flr=M. S9k tan “there are many" {there i& much). 
The cognate character of Tk. var-M. van eeems obvious. Further¬ 
more, the relatioDship between Tk, ol “to be " and v-ol-# (volt) 
WHS ” ia of the same cognate character. Cf. also M. olyuit-Tk- 
oile, “ thus, 60 ," M. jd-Tk. ^good”; M. and Tk. ul, 

respectively, “kill and die" etc. (see al&o Glossary below.) The 
M. verbal suffixes Ip. -m; Sp, -^r-Tk. s(efi) clearly point to a 
primitive, common, cognate Enguistie conueetiou. Such funda¬ 
mentals are practically never borrowed. The case is the same in 
both languages with the personal pronouns from which the verbal 
suffixes are in general divided: M. en “ I" (•e-meuj with elision of 
-fu- (see below tan-]taman-lcabaa)-Tk. men (Osmali h$n ); Tk* 
sen “ thou " (also s in Finnic, as Suomi te, where s ^ 

etc. Further examples will be found in Szinnjey." I^ote especiaUj 

^ ” Sl&votiic Loan Material in HnngarUo.," J^r<w. J.mcr* PhUmi>phical Soc- 
Vnl. 73 {lW5]ip pp. 591 eoa. 

" M. Majs^'o r i Tk. ^==; Tu-rkicr Tbs Magyar phonetics are as folloivs + 
fl = a in ” fatber ; a = o in « not »* ^ = i [n fate >■. e b a in " hat 
1=1 in nmebinc**; i « L in 5->o in o= abort aw; 

in "fwr'; ti==q 4 in ct^eb^ ^™abj ffsr»=sj 

r — s In 

■Joseph Szinnyei^ FMnnUk-Vgruehe S^prachtDVM^nstfMft, lOlO. 
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the dental (d) denoting paat relation, as Tk. bUu died "'-M. olie 
« he killed | Tk. oldu he became ”-M. v&li ho was ” etc. These 
morphological re&emblaiioea are very obviona and have been noticsed 
since the inceptioD. of Finno-Ugric philological eoience. There are 
also a nnmbeT of striking similarities^ both morphological and 
semaDtic, between Fimio-Ugric and apparonUy proto-Iranian.* * 

The origin of the Magyars as a distinct Ungniatic group ia diffi¬ 
cult to determine with exactness. It ia however possible to mate 
certain interesting dednetionSj at leasts as to their westward route 
and Asiatic contacta. 

It should be noticed first that of the present Finno-Ugric groups, 
there are only three Ugric apeating peoplea in existence today; via, 
in Siberia, the OaUats (Tobolat) and the Vogids^ (Perm and 
Tobolsk) and in Europe the Magyars in contradistinction to the 
great number of Finnic tribes, of which the most important ia the 
Suomi of modem Finland. 

The proto-Ugora are referred to in Chinese Annala aa direct 
neighbors of the fur trappera known as Ting-Ting — Tunguz, a 
modern Finnic tribe. Another branch of dearly the aame stock, 
described as Ognra, are believed to have been descendants of the 
western branch of the ancient Altai (Turkic) group. Wo find 
Saragurs and Onngurs living together under the rule of the Hun 
Empire from the first to the fifth Christian centuries and from the 
fifth to the sixth centuries A, m under the Hnn-Bulgarian Empire. 

The name appeals later as Ungar and is clearly the same 

word* the intercalated in Onugur certifying to the hard pro- 
nnneiation of the -g- a$ in later nungaT(ia).“ The traditional 
German pronunciation of Ungam is also with the hard -g-. The 
name is often incorrectly pronounced with -ng- as in “ sing¬ 

ing.** The word Magyar h very puzzling and at present impossible 
to derive accurately* The soft -gg- (-dj) is the chief stumbling 
block, because if one could aaeociate Magyar with tnu^ar^ mojiir- 
the way would seem dear to its conoeetion with mog^- 
mongaL Unfortunately the change of -g- to -gg~ seems to he 
phoneticallj impossible, as even if we suppose that *Magar could 
have become a plausible suggestion, the Boftenmg of the 

guttural ^g\- into -gg-{dj) would still appear impossible. Nor may 

* C(. Prince, op. cf^.^ pp^ 

* Tbe so-cti1I^ Ob-UgoT from the river Ob. 
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we consider magyar to be en mrcrsion of Ugur, Vngur (cf. above), 
also for phonetic reasons. 

The fact that the early Magyars themselves derive their name 
from tl.e legendary ^AnAfiTT Magyar, who with an equally legendary 
Hnnnar, were the reputed ancestors of the Magy'srs and Htjus, seerns 
to show that the meaning and connection of Magyar were unknown 
to them. One may compare the imaginary AhnheTren Cseeh and 
Lech respectively for the Czechs and Poles, This was the ancient 
TUcthod of explaining unkpown tril^al namea. 

Prom 668-eia A. P. tlie Asiatic Hangariaiks oonelituted part of 
the Asiatic Turkiali Empire, For half a century after 615 a. p. the 
two peoples were again is close contact as an integral part of the 
OnugoT-Btilgarion Empire. The ancestors of the Hungarians came 
into contact with the ancient Turks through different political con- 
nectione. For about two centuries after G15 the Onguxs (TJngurs) 
belonged to the Kaaar Empire (the Kazars were descendents of the 
Western Turks). These Ongura are the ancestors of the H^tmagyarj 
Hetmogur^ or Sereu Magyars, whose descendants were the Magyar? 
who migrated into the Danube Valley. These political conncctiona 
made possible the miring and intcimingliiig ol the Turkish and 
Hungarian groups. We have positive proofs that these connections 
were not only those of neighbors^ but that they lived together for a 
long time. This explains the loan-words from tbc Turkish language, 
the Turks possessing a higher culture than the Magyars. The folk 
customs of the first settlers, the system of organizations for pur¬ 
poses of waTj and man^" personal naiucSj were all deftoitely Turkish* 
Moreover the Arabian and Byzantine authors of the 9th centui^ 
called the Hungariana Turka^ It is therefore quite obvious that 
there was definite intermixing of the two peoples. 

The genera] conclusion must be that the hordes which eubsequentdy 
became the proto-Magyara were of mixed Hun origin, as were in¬ 
deed the proto-TurkiEh tribes themselves. The word Hun seema to 
have appeared in the Chinese Han period about 400 n. c, in the 
form Eiung-nUj a probability to which my attention was called by 
my late colleague, l>r* Friedrich Hirth, formerly Professor of 
Chinese at Colnmbia University. The same element is evi¬ 

dently present in the above cited tribal names Untigur, Un§utj etc. 

It is possible that aU these forms are combinations and inversions 
of “ the Hun lords.^ In modem M. ur ” master, lord, 
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Sir" and may be eonaidered to be in the earlier idiom a root denot¬ 
ing dominion. 

The Finno-Ugric-Turkic groups of languages probably separated 
from one another at a date before the morphologj’ was well estab¬ 
lished, so that each branch developed its grammatical forms, subse¬ 
quent to the primitive division. We have only to notice the form 
vsriation in the three language groups, to be eonvinced of this. In 
the present brief paper I have sought only to interest American 
and Bngliah philologists in the study of the complicated problem 
of Magyar origins, a subject which has attracted too little attention 
in both countries, which have never produced a Vambiry, Szinayei, 
or Vilhelm Thomsen. With this object in view a short glossary of 
epecimen Magyar-Turkie comparisons follows herewith, consiating 
exclusively of M. words believed to antedate the Magyar occupation 
of Hnngaay by the ArpAd hordes in 896 a. ». In the glossary much 
of the material, which I have drawn from Radloff, MunJtAcsi and 
Gombocz,® is supplemented by brief commentaries on the respective 
cognate or loan character of the roots. 

Gl.£KB9AJtT OF COMF^nll^OF^e 

Afis (iflu. "carpcBtaT, uTtiaanJ' In OM Magyar Akw. Clearly a 

Turkic probably of the prc-O^Tnanll pt^riod from a^hdji " a wood 

worker/' from the EenEinil Turkic ai^d/ trefiiwood.'* CL TchagxtaL ; 

also in Kirghiis etc. In other Tnrtar-Turkic -^thuSf ttkAoJ '“ wood tree/^ 
The older M ofca with -1- replaoing bo omltt^ sound in thia caae tlie 
guttural ‘iPA‘(tAS mnie to have a parallel in Sf "happy/^ hslet 

^^prudentj" where the -I- seems facetltlouSp ae thcEc wordla are associated 
refipectively with ^ erfiiy, insanely eay and from H wide " 

—really broad viewed). ThU is eoafirmed by the M. dial^tic pro- 
utin-elatloiiH ot bolefajrp &a fewa. 

asfar or " greyhound **; Bataka i^r j Kir^, KumaH^ " hunting 
dag.“ Note the vowel ciiartgc between M, affar, Bamlat ippr, and KSrgha 
cffcT* The word a^ar probably oeciir* in the 3L plaee^itaincs A^Ard, .tsdro^j. 
J. Siiimyeip Tojasotdr (Dialect Dictionary) ^ Budapestp 188fi, 

□ Ema " apple occura in mil Turkic IdKotuap in some of whieh occurs the 
apparent variaiit siuZd “ aourp" the usual \1- wo rd for wh iqh ie Mrtyw. 
This may not be a loan word lu hi- hut a oognatc. On the other hand the 
common Turkic nIiMfli may bd an enrly loan word In all the idioutSp from 
BO unknown original. It would be neceMary to ntudj priuiiti^e apple 
culture to dieensa this common word Intelligently- 

arpo ‘^barley”; occura In n. p» r, Arpdd aad also a place-name 

•Goinhoc* ZoltaUp ^ HonfoglalAii el^Jtti TSrdk jOTevinyiMvaifik " (“Our 
Turkiah Loanwordj4 bcEore thfi Occupation '')t it* the /^Minriioiw 0 / the 
ffun^Afian JPAiloJdjrical Socirfy, Budapeat^ 1 D 08 . 
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(Ef. al&oi r Osm. Tc 33 *g. Kaioji. ttrjHi I in Crc^titn octnra as a 

loanword arpakai "barley” and pmbabSj orjKW "oleaniier Chuwaab 
urba^orbo; Mong, KalmyIt arbai} Mong, or/dlj Uandju ar/a " sort ol grain. 
The swne doubt sh to th« borrowed character of tiU word in M. smiim to 
present itself as in the cose of oima- orps and olma may be cognates of 
earlier lurkie Btems. Note the b*/ interchange in the above compariMns. 

kajusg ^moustache”; Osm. WjUt; Aaar-baLjan bt*:; Kazan uwiaJci 
Chuwasb mojofcbi Yakut Wtifc. For the inUrehange b-nt note Osm, ben- 
Sitrt 

bdita hatchet ”j| 0 *id, baJla; Tch&g’. 6 bUu ; L igi^ 

hsKn; Ttassn balto} Bashkir bdila; Teleuti kuuwu poKs; Kojbal poMif 
Yakut and Mongol baUa. This like almo and drpdd seems to be common 
Ugxo-Tuftic property. 

“^^cls Oam.^ —gtneml immfl for M batrachiana or fof tortoiM 

or tortoificahelL Not* Tchag, bafcaj Kud, &a^a; Kazan bdfcti; Baahklr 
bakai Koibel paffha; KaragiSx paga^^ Altai paka; Eondom^ki ps^^artj 
UrjantMi pa'a; Yakut Buriat ba^, tio^hoi Mandin vakian^, 

that OaiP. kihbaffka—** tortoise M. Ukn&tMka. Common property again 
and probably cogtiate. The change M. -e- from a- In the other dialecta is 
iaterestiog. 

&cA£ *^peacE”j Tehfigatai teicitj "boundj shut, closed arutort 

biJfcifc dyr, ■■ they live in peace” tVamWry, 1867, p. 252lip biSdk 

” bound, faBtened • V; ef. Tchog. Betilfne* "bind, make peace ”j 

Tchag^ b%k, bek, “ firm, tight " j Uigur bik, bikin, " 6rm Osm* pek uaed 
also for “\ery”; Kazan hik, thb scema a atrauge equetioD, M to befcit- 
The cortMpondJng form to M. b^ke would be and not os -d- le 
a vocalic change from Earlier -d. Cf. the vulgar Ocrman propuiiclatien 
for achoa. 

Kir (ftdr) “noise, cry^ rtnown, hearsay." hSrtitin, Aevitflflii 

h^Utin, hdrtflcn uuforfieea, suddenly, quick”' cf. 0am. Tchag. kftaficr 
message, rimtor'^'^ Taroncsl Kazan Baraba kahor; 

Kirg. ku&ar;. Bashkir khabar% Chuwaah kAibur {all from Arabic tkahnr 
“ newa, account, etc ” The above parallele are open to doubt, aa the Arabic- 
Turkieh -k- ia not subject to elision. It acemi at least equally probably 
that Air, which occurs also as a M. loanword In Croatian Ln the sense 
** wbiiQp caprice may be a German loanword from Bor^ " hearing-" 

ini ” direction rf, iutet '-being directed towards”; tuffe thinkp in- 
tend, hint Uigur oAAdii, dkhdu plumbline (Munkae^i„ lii^pelviudotnon^^ 
kKzlim^pik, 32, 3D41 hut kAd = ii^ seems a doubtful comparison. See 
eeeond ibl. below. 

int "beekon, indicate^ warn”; inosclcp, imcelk^clik "at- 

temptp be sneaky"*; tJlgur, Tanancsip Tehagatai, Karaim fndd; Kirghiz 
imda' Teleuti Tartar indc; Kazan, Tobebki Uigur imla- Baraba imwi 
" make a Bign with the hand, beckon, smnmocLp Invite ” {BadloBi Turk- 
^liviicAiaaterial L 1407; \TI1.1447) i Mong. imne ” hILnk the eyes and nod 
the head in coDscnL” In Kirg. Bamha, Tobolskl, Kazan the root la Imi 
Altai Tdeuti im ”a sign with the band nr a distinguiBhing out on a 
domestic animars ear " ( Radios h 1403, 1571). The equation Tk. wd-M. it* 
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te not alwayi correct, nccording to Budciu. Tbcra is an interrelation be- 

tweea Finn-Ugric m-r, betore *r, j - i » 

ir “write”} Oam-. Krim TaUr, Kazan jm (Radloff, tTfirlerb. Tdr*- 
dialekle III. S26 ) a britUant o(nDpari«)n. Cf. Bashkir /sjt-Kirg. Hr " wrlto, 
draw”} Chuwftsb Ur; Mong. ’tm "draw, calcuIaU”} irufc "draw a pic¬ 
ture " The changes arc Interestin", flrat wc olwerrE (or M ir, a mnsonantal 
praic j ivi =» «ven the guttaral c; and secondly the not aneommon 
r-j mutation. Here again one must stress the cognate cha factor of M. tr 

with the Turkic atems. „ ,,. , . 

hna “male, male organ"} Tehagatai, Kazan, Kirghiz, Bashkir kaSaits 
AlUi idMian. kaban “wild boar”; Mong, khabar iMunkawi, EthnotegU 
IV. 2051. Th* unparalleled disappearance of -h- would seem to be inoom- 
prehenaible, hut an internal m- v- (rcquently lapses in other languages. 
Note however that ii'in interchange tama-koiHi. This phenomenon occurs 
in aneient Sumerian- It is even possible that M, hamit " ashes ” may in 
such a fashion he a cognate of Japanese haf “ashes,” for estaniple m kat6(m 

heon (pdes. fcdmca, Jhanca, Waifna) "ring or Loop"} Tobolski kohsfc 
"ieucs’’; Kirg. hahek, sti;iein kehopi "upper orek or bond of a ravine "} 
Osm. topo "envclopement” (surrovindiagl j Tchagatai knio "setting, eu- 
cloBurc, siege"} Kirg. kemo. Note that M. c here interchanges with K. 
5 and m, and cf, fcoa, just alone possibly from a -i- form kaban, kaman. 

orotxian “lion”} Uigur, Osm., Tchag., Kazan, Tobolsk!, ortlan, mIoh} 
Kuman ostlaa} Kirg. nrsiloa, ariston (note U intercliangea); Kara Kirg. 
arsien} Telcutl AlUi orsil “ wild,” arsifeha “ bear,” oreilopa, Ofslon " lion "} 
Chuwash orpMiaa; Mong. hlandju erslaa. This word is slmoat eommon 
Turkic property and may or may mot he a loanword in ilapyar, which by 
the way hss also the form drerldn, w'hith U probably a direct Oamatili 
loan form. The usual M. cru«IitM with intercalated voweU between the 
sibilant and I, has as Its only parallel in the above comparison the 
nristau. The word in all the languages scorns to bo (rom or«l " wild " 

{Axiimal ][< I cf. above Tclcuti Aitiii), 

"grind”; Uigur obir tumy turn OsmanU diM’r tiam 

around"; Tchogatai fi«r; Altai, Telenti dbt>} Sragai, Kojbol ebir; Btojoti 
dr; Chuwash, Buini ouSr (MBlo-Karawkini Chuwaeh or- ‘’grind.” It will 
ho observed that the vowels 6 and a iu the fomm above aeem to be eon- 
traetions ol an intercalated 6-c: cf. Jenu above, possibly for kahan, kemon. 

drej "old, larger big" l«rep, 5rojr “big, old, aged"!; Osmanli, Krim, 
Kirghiz iri; Kaian irSplTl; Tchagatai Snt lirtfc) } Baraba dri “great, 
coorse-grained." For the connotation "big, old.” cf. Scandinavian dor 

" big/'*>gii3ite TTith Slavonic star 

innnEUtioii"; Karl Kirg. ^zon, " brooks river*'; AJUti 
Tele^Ati Kirg. dsfl*; KanLim dadrt; Baraba tls^n "groiVj Incr^fie/' li there 
coanwtlcm bctweoD Vfli* file, and M. or Idreis] "bigh water Ir-J) T 

laif "che€€e^; Oiiiwaah aaj*i Tcberkert ^ Karaim Trcki 

Ossetian dijAd. 

Maicr Uignr eWir; Kun ^afpr; OiPi. K*mii eflNr; Kirg. 

EjjaLM ftifw-K Tim ierLcfl eon mean or bed-turtaiu Ttleati 
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CliuwAalL ^a^r. Thia word ia prob&bly Imniaii; cL P^nftJttiL 6cirj ditr, Jitf, 
pfirasol’^; Sanskrit and other Icdo-Aryttn languaf^-s eh-atira " para- 
sal!, cov^r” •( MlltHs iclt, Z>e»itfnater 34^ ^TU ; laaaword froiD Turkiali ia Jatar. 

^ beard”; Uigur E.ud. Damanli^ Tchag.x 

Tolaiiti, Tarancfii^ Kamn xakat- Baahkir Altai, Teleuti^ Lebed ffrtrtip^ 

Tthagatai, Kojbol Ubuwaah Mangol aathaJ; Buriat 

(note s-h] ; Kalmuk aa^Ani; Maudju sala. ULearly a eom- 
mOfti Turkic atem probably ccsgruite with 

szQm really number cf, tzamotAr^t mo" (my part); Did 

Turkiahi aan "number ”j UigurT Kun, Oamanlip Tchagf. Kirg. KuzaUp Kojbal, 
Taranaci san “ numbcTp reckoniiigp g^reat numberp multitude", Bashkir 
Aanj Cbuwaati aun " number, counting." Note tbe apparantLy cognate form 
iai ** to couaL oonalderp keep ” lu OsmuuU, Tehag., and KrLm. The mudera 
Demanli word io sagi "number”; ef. aurmuKs "to eount/" There appears 
here au evident elision of Ai. through naaalizAtiou into a dlphtbong> 
ef. above Icah, where the vowel appeara to be the result of Not# 

also Uigur so "relatOp apeak OHuwash su^ Osm. Krlm io/i 

(see above). This ia a highly lutereating compariaou which seema to indi¬ 
cate that hi. Kflm la a cognate rather thuu a loanw^ord, 

srAk "chair, bench Osm. ^eJti "an elevated seat, bench, daia Tchag. 
aiifci; Kazan atki " tatar bed^; Baahkir htfcej Chuwaah Mfc; M. aa^Jfc 
may be a primitive eultural loanword. 

saunpag " gaaL mosquito*' (cuAiT^p sunvg, szungok) * Osm. ^"nrkp ffCnje* 
"fly" (Cam, zim, #tHefc " mo^nito (sharp fly) "j Tehag. arngek "fly'* 
(sin^ek); Krlm. (dialeot) ifn«;bp Kojbol sdfc "fly’* (note elision of 
ttk)* MariJeh “gnat*'; KarngiSs s3k; Altai apJfep "Vguat fly/' This word 
M. apunji^op Bcema to be i eognate, though it may be a eultuml borrowing- 
tonu (t^nd) "witnesfl" (one who knows) ; Uigur lOfiaJt “the witness''t 
Kfln taaKf; Osm. foni^p daaik; Tchag, fsHut; Kazan tand^; Common Turkic 
tani, dam "knowsMongol tani "know” (kennen) ; Kalmuk tani "to 
experience something"; Buriat Mandjn taka |the Jt for the naBsl n 

probably was originally nk] ; Maaikobi Timguz iakinT " Tecogniza." Ct 
OaiD, eolloqulal ianmak " know a persom” In hi, fan " Lnstniction^ science 
cf. iandr " professor “ and taiulos " counsel.^ 

iomedg "law " (tor^en, Teryia) + Old Turkic fdrd "sustdm, law ofj, com¬ 
mon law, declsioup govemmentai, authority”; Uigur tori! “law"; 

Khn tfird; Oam. tarS; Tchag. Ka^ftn f«rd ; Kirg, idrfi "lijgal do- 

cisioa Chnwash Mong, liirfl "Inw, ordinance^ principle^ government, 

method "'5 Mandjn dora “ rule, order, custom/^ Note the lack oI timlaiit 
in Mandjn. This is probahly a cultural loanword in M. 

tuior "mirror^ (fj^tcTp tikdr, and perhaps ^piljtdr) ; Chnwash 
tUgikrt, tOk^; Krim. tdgardk; Kirg. i^^urok; Mong. idguruk "round, 
cirelE, round dish ef, Tchermis tUkkur “ mirror.*" Faislbly a cognate of 
a stem Vkarkat, perhaps seen in M. kcrak "round/* 

«rpa "chamoia, goat"; Tchag. merke “castrated male goat"; Ktrg. 
iwbfl. sppje " a two year old male goat"; Teleutl eorJte " a throe year old 
goat"; Mong. tevgke " emstrated goat.“ Clearly a very ancient Turkic 
word acqtuidtioa. 


NOTES ON THE EISTOHY OF THE UIGUUS IN THE 
LATE MIDDLE AGES 

Gsdbge Vsbkasset 

VAEJi UsnXEfllTT 

Tjue XJioubSj^ one of the oldest Turkish tribeSj established their 
state on the banke of the iUver Selenga in present day Outer 
Mongolia in the 7th and the 8th century a* d. In the second half of 
the 8th century they started colonising Eastern Turkestan. This 
country before long became their headquartered The capital of the 
medieval Uigur kingdom in Eastern Turkestan was known as 
Bc^balyk The Five Cities”). This was first Identified as the 
present day Unimchi.^ Later Bretschneider suggested that Be^balyk 
should he identified with Pei4ing Northern Court”) mentioned 
in the description of the journey of the Taoist monk Chaug chun, 
12^1-1234 Ad D* Pei-ting apparently was situated somewhere be¬ 
tween Urumchi and Guchen. In 1908 a Russian scholar^ V, 
Dolbezhev^ esplored the ruins of the medieval city known as Po- 
cheng-tau^ near Jimisar (Jimasa), about thirty miles from Cucheu 
and identified them as the ruins of Eefbalyk** In 1&I4 Sir Aurel 
Stein visited the same mins near JimasB;, made another plan of 
them and also ideutilied them as Be^bnlyk.^ Apparently the identi¬ 
fication is final and should be accepted. 

In the 13th century the Uignra were obliged to recognize the 
suzerainty of the Kara-Kitai. Later, in the beginning of the I8th 
century^ the Uigur prince (Idykut) became the vassal of the Mongol 
conqueror^ Chingis Khan/ The ^longol Empire disiutegTated in 
the second half of the iSth century. Prince^^ belonging to different 
branches of the House of Chingis Khan, vied for control of Eastern 

' J. H. Klftprotb^ rtlatiU ^ tAHe, voL H iP^ria. 1^6)^ pp. 

3Sd-AoO- 

^E. Bretsekrieider. ifcdiotval lEetfarcAc* /row .Ifw^hc 

tqL I (Ldndon^ 1010), p. OS (note laTL 

*B. V. Dolbezhov, "V puisk^kh razralLa BUhb^lykap^' ZopiiA* FiJjfocA- 
d fdflcnita .-i XXlir {Petro- 

^ad. 10IS)p pp. 77-11^. 

*‘A. Steliih ImcrmtiMt vot II 1028L PR- S54-5a0. 

*W- BArthula [V. BiirttsI4]t TwfJtfStaii dawn lo fAc inrufeOn 

(London, mOj, pp. 361-^02. 
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Turkestan. First, the descendants of Ugedej claimed it, then those 
of Jagatsy. At one time the Uigurs themselves preferred to sup^rt 
the claims of the Great Khans (descendants of Tuluy)— Knbilay 
and his successors, who ruled in China. It waa the descendants of 
Jegatay, however, who finally succeeded in enteenching themselves 
in Uiguria. 

The role of the Uigurs in medieval history of Central Asia was 
very important both politically and culturally. ControUinf, as they 
did, the central section of the commercial highway from China to 
the Caspion Sea the Uigurs became in many respects the middlenien 
between the Chinese and the Indo-Iranian civilizations. Mam- 
chaeism. Buddhism, and Ncatorian Christianity, each had its fol¬ 
lowers smong the Uigurs. Both for their business transaetions and 
for their religious books the Uigurs used tbe Sogdian script which 
they adapted to the needs of their own language. Later on, the 
Mongols borrowed the Uigur script for themselves. Both Chingis 
TTliftn and his sons used Uigur advisers in building up their chancery 
and fl fliB i niatratioD * 

In spite of the importfiEit historiciJ rok of the Uignts, no com- 
pjfeheiiEive hktorj of theiT state and civilization ia as yet available. 
The student intereatod in Uigur history baa to turn to source 
material as well as to monographs and general works on the 
UnguisticS;, historjj geography, and archaeology of Central Aaisu 

A very brief aurvey of the principal research in this field would 
not be amiss herov The work of the Russian scholar, V. ’VT. 
Grigoriev, on .Eo^krn rwrlcejiaiii, published (in Euesiao) in 1873, 
may be taken as a starting point since the resulta of all previous 
scientific work were taken Into account by him/ Infonnatioii on 
the history of the Uigurs available in hh book la stUl valid in spite 
of the subsequent discoveries. Chinese, Persian^ and Arabic his¬ 
torical chronicles were the main sourer of Grigoriev's inforin 3 tion+ 
He uaed the Chinese ohronieles in a Russian translation by Hyacinth 
Bichurin. The other two groups he was able to use in the original, 
though he also referred to Russian, French, aod English transla- 

Bartlii&ld^ down lo tAe /nt4AO'n| pp. 

/d. ■"Turkfl," Ejw^ctopeflJw a/ wL IV (Lej^sQ wid 10341, 

pp. aOO'SOT. 

V, Grt^r]«Vp FfisitocAnpi ni KUnmkil Turktittan (St^ Pdterabnrg^ 
LSIS; pnblifilicd bh a supplementary volinne to tbe Rui^ian edition of 
Ritter's 
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tioDB. Socne of tlie chrODidea used hy Grigoriev are now available 
in better editions or better translations, and thus hifi references 
might be checked and in some eases revised. At the time he was 
writing hifl book, the by ^irsa hamm ed Ilaidar 

was not yet published in fulL It was only in 18&5 that this im¬ 
portant source for the history of Eastern Tut tea tan was published 
in an English trauslatioD by Sir E* Dennison Ross* Grigoriev^ 
howeverj w$s able to use the eseerptB from the 
quoted by Veliammov-Zernov in the second volume of bis wort on 
the Tmrs of Kasim^Ji (1884) * 

Important new material on the history of the Digurs was pro¬ 
duced by subsequent archaeological expeditions to both Mongolia 
and Eastern Turkestan. The Orkhon espeditiou, which was started 
by the Russian Geographic Society m 1885 and continued hy the 
Russian Academy of Sciences through the 189d*&j resulted in the 
important discovery of runic Turkish inscriptions on the rocks of 
Kortbern Mongolia. Read llrst by Vilhelm Thomsen, translated 
and commented on by V. V. Radlov, P. M. Jlelioranakjj and other 
Russian schoUrs, these inseriptions have constituted the main stock 
of source material for the early period oi the history of Turks in 
general and Uigurs in particular/" 

As to archaeological exploration of Eastern Turkestan, the foUow- 
mg expeditious might be referred to here: 

Russian: 18S9 {Gmm-Gr^himailo); 1893-95 (Roborovsky and 
Kotlov); 190S-7 (Eensovdiy); 1908 (Dolbezhev); 
1909-1910 and 19X4rl9l5 (Oldenburg, S, Malov)/^ 

■A //ttrorjir t>f th^ Mo^huU &/ .4sia^ Being ihe 

of Mirea JTuhtzFnmdd fiaidat An Engllsli veraion edited bj K. 

Elias, The translaticm by E. Benison Rp&s tre-iBHufii London^ 1&9S1. 

* V. V. VellaminoV'^eriiioT^ /itkdoiMWMJ ^ i Tear- 

¥oL H {St, PetereburEi 1864), pp. 150-143- 
On the Orkhon expedition «« V. BartoM, leiorim JmehmOA Vosioka 

EvrOpe i Raeitii, ^ ed- (Lcnin£:rads 1025), pp. 270-271 and iSborrttlf 
Trtidov OrkhQn^k^ Ekspeditmi, pubii«hed bj the Rit&aiau Aeademr of 
Scieccei, I-V (St. Petcrablirg, 1892 1001) j V. ThomAtH, dee 

IfttcnptMWM (ic rOri^^o^ el de rEnissH (CopenbAgen, 

“ V. Burtold, Jtloriia iTtteh^Oa Vostoku, pp, 2S1^282 (briel blblio^aphy 
of the Ruastan Gipeditlonii to Eastern TurkestaD); S- F. Oldenburg, jEaealfow 
Turkeefanekow Nk^pedlitim mO-lSlO podtf (St Petersburg:, 1914) ; Jd., 
tcjIcdODOitiiii P FoetoeRsoin (Karan, 

ml). 
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French; 1S91-1894 (Dutreuil de Rhine and F. Grenari); 1906* 
1909 (Pelliot).“ 

Swedish: 1893-189and 1899-1902 (Sven Hedin).‘* 

British: 1900-1901, 1906-1903, 1913-1915 (Sir Anrel Stein) 

Gennan; 1902-1903 (Griinwedd); 1904-1905 (LaCoq)] 1905- 
1907 (Le Coq and Griinwedel); 1913*1914 (Le Coq).” 

Japanese; 1903-1903 (Goiint Otani); 1907, 1910-1913 (Tachi- 
bana)J* 

American; 1903-1905 (Ellsvnrth Hnniington) 

As K resalt of these expeditions, large amounts of both archae- 
dogioal and manuscript material have become available for sdentidc 
research, l^ew horizons have been opened before the students of 
linguistics, ethnology, the historj of art, and the history of religion. 
Less attention has been paid until recently to the study of the juri¬ 
dical documents secured as a result of some of espeditions. It was 
only in 1928 that a collection of Uigur juridical documents bearing 
on the late Middle Ages was published by the Academy of Sciences 
of U. S. S. EA’ More were edited by Eadlov'a pupil, Malov, in 

^'Dutreuili dt Rhlua et F, Grcaard, ifuften snentifniue dana Id J7au<a 
A*ii. 3 \e,U. {ParU, iBOT iafiOi ; F. Grcnard, "La l^gende da Satok Boiglira 
KJmn et I'bittoLre,'’ Jaumgl Atiarieue, lOOO; P. Pelliot, "Missidn an Aaie 
Oantrale," La Oiegraphie, I BOS; Jfuiios Prilict m Asie Centrate, Puilica- 
tioRs (PariH, 1BI4-10S9). 

*^Sva) Hediu, ParcusTh ,4 sip, 2 vola, (New York and London, iSM); 
Central A«ia and Titet, 2 vols. (London nnd New York, 1903). 

’*Of UiE pntliMtlonH hy Sir Anrel Gtein eec MpacIaSIy: ^uitH of Dreert 
Cathaj/ (2 vola., Lmdon, 1912); Serindia (S vols., Ollord, 1921) : 
moetAtia {OxIOTd, 1923); On.4nc«trtl A*«an Trackj! (Ijondon, 1933). 

^ A. GrOnwedel, " BErictit liber arcldlDiiOgiBchen Arbeiton In Idikuta^Iuiri 
lllii TJmgebuite," ASA. d. Jt. HayeT. Akad. d. Witt., I. K)., vol. XXIV 
(UUnrlirD, 1 BOo); A, tch La Coq, Burird rr#iT 4 mrf.» of Cfiittete Tvrkttton 
(Ixjndon, 19M) , Id., Fon taaJ uod Lfute in. D«r-7'ttrAos|aa (Leipxig, 192S); 
/d.p CAolitAo (Berlin. 1913) ; Id.. Dit Hiiddhitlitche ^pdiaattie in Jftffel- 
iMim, I vola, (Berlin, 1922-1923); Id., Biidtratlaa mir £nnsl- uttd Ktdlur* 
eeteMetftc VUtelotient (Berlin, 1925) ; ef, also P. W. K. aiDlIcr, " Uif'uriea," 
1 -ni, AbAandlunyen der tjf. PreimaiMhcii Aiademia der tViBsenwluiftEii, 
PhLl.-biEt. Kl„ 190S, 1910, 1922. 

*' Ta^tubann Zui-chO, Shiit-kgo (nn-trm ki (Tntvela in Mongolia and 
Eh^™ Turkdatan in 190T and J919.1S12> (Tokyo, 1912; In Japanefic). 1 
am indebted to PmfeasoT K. Afiabawn (<«■ tbie referonce. 

” Ella worth HimtingtAh, TAe Pulse o/ Aeia (Baetnnuhd New A'ork, 1007), 

« W, Hadloff (V. EadloTl, Uigurisahe ^prneAden^mdler (i:>eiiiiierad, 1028) - 
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1932*^* I ana now engaged, in coU&boF^tion with Dr. Y. Easanoff^ 
of Paris, in tbo study of these dociunents, from both the historical 
and the juridical points of vieWp In mj present paper I want 
merely to point out the value of these docomeats as source material 
for the history of provincial administration in the Great Alongolian 
Empire- 

Although incorporated into this Empire in 1^09 the Uigurs, as 
has already been mcntioued, retained some degree of autonomy. 
This resulted in the establishment of a twofold syatem of admini- 
fitration. The Khan had agents of his own whose chief duty was to 
supervise taxation. On the other handj the native princes and com¬ 
mune elders had still some authority left. It is also neeeseary to 
take into consideration the fact that part of the land was taken over 
by the Khan as his own domain or for appanage of some member 
of bis familjp Sneh domain land (ingu) was subject to direct 
administration by the Khan's agents. The neighboring population 
had to supply men to work in the domains. These men claimed 
exemption of taxes in compenBation* A characteristic document in 
this respect is the petition of the domain gardeners to the Khan 
Togluk Timur (No, 3^in the coEectiou published by the Academy 
of Sciences of TJ- S- S- K.), 

This doemnent has been edited by Eadlov in, first, Uigur script; 
second, Eadlov's transliteration; and third, Gorman translation^ 
Badlov had a peculiar system of transliteration of Uigur documenta, 
using chiefly letters of the Bussian alphabet with some admixture 
of Latin tetters and different diacritical signs. At first he tried in 
his transliteration to render the supposed pronunciation of the 
mediaeval Uigors* Later on, he gave up his task as hopeless.*® 
While Eadloa^s system might be useful for the study of the Uigur 
doenmenta from a Ungulstic point of view, it does not seem very 
practical from the point of view of a historian or a BOciologist^ 

I am presenting here^ ^ an experiment, a different transliteration 
of the document in question* I find that the use of the moderu 
Turkish (latiubed) alphabet is practical in tius ca&e. As to the 
nasal « which is lacking in modem Turkish, I am rendering 

** S* K. M&loVp UIgurskSe riikopianje dokumcnty ekapeditau S, Olden^ 
burgAh,” /n^fitufa VoU 1 (Leulngradp ISS^jp pp- 

^ Sm Mi.lov^A pr^fK» to p, viii. 
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it bj n. The trwxsUUTatbn is givea in niimbeTed lines comaponcL- 
ing to the original. 


(1J kaJap kasip bag- 

cil&rgA. \uLlJLti yok 

(3) __ ....inn Buka kan ^akinta 


(I) [kuclok Idik-kut Krtai o.,+ . 

(5) bagJik el^fller birle 

(6) kaian keffip lu^a bagLcikr]- 
(T) ga kalan kcami^i yqk yana bn 

($}- [kan] [^Ise Ok Kudukti Batur Irkeot 
f9) Irkay el^ilet birle kalan 

(10) ktaip bag^iga kaUti 

(11) kaHtnlgri yak yaua 

(12) ... ,kfiii ^ktuta YftTgn Bek kalan 

(10) kesip bag^^ilirga 

(14) kalan k£aini|i yok yana 
(IB) Ogedey kan ^kmta Togluk atlik 
(IG) daruga kelip In^k bag^iEarga 
(17) kalan keamlgx yok yana 
118) .ban ^kinta 

(10) KQ^Uk Idlk-kot itthATifOlg 
(20) battimi ba^lap k^ip kalan 
(SI) kcsip kalan kesip in^d bag- * 

(22) cilnrga kalan k^aiuiAi yok yann 
(20) .. .lim kan ^^kinta Tarik^i b*k boltip 

(24) ktllp kalan k^ip in^ bag^- 
(2'5) ga kalan k^fmigiL yok ynna 

(26) . Ja^a T™tlr kan ^kinta Kulun Kara 

(27) kalan keatp in^a bag^ilarga 

(25) kalan koami^i ysk 

(20) . +.. , rkan ^akinta Tntdik el^^i kt:lip 
(30) kalan tti^Qk Injfl hag9ika 
(01) kadilmadj yana 

(32) .... ,k kan ^akinta Knpa Caklr 

(33) birie Sal Buka C^kntu 
(04> TfrmCLfce bo^ljk olgil^ birl* 

(35) kalan kfi*lp in^ll bag^ika 

(36) kalan yok yasa 

(37) Emil 

(38) TpgJuk TemOrke bagc^lomin 

(00) bia bimingl bu 

(40) [kan]1&T ^kintia btrtt aka inl- 

(41) lorfmlx birle hagni etiop 

(42) G^zdo alban yaoak 

(43) tntniByin 
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{4.4] CkanlUriniii;^ berip 

(45) erti emti tar bolo^r 

{403 [kHii]uai£ To^luk TemUrni^ 

(47) yamaii 1ia|r|anminiEni 

(4S} y^i boluTi 

( 49 ) UK beiiir u^rtibllliiliA 

(#9) kJUb bolur ka^et 
{01} ie^k bagUr- 

(52) Din k6bL kaidi bk aka iai- 
( &3) mh Mrk bd-lDp tu yilta 

(54) aka u^p oe bOtkertiRii^ 

(55) er bir kisi Iki nlbaa 
(55) [t]utfiUD teaer jokkr- 
(5T) m]?ii]^ d1 

(5S) alb&n bimin at 

(59) + . . n. . yarlik boUim 


Tbe English translation of the document follows* 

{tinea ht} .*..*** whea AsE{!«filD^ the they imposed ita on 

the domain ^rdoDeia. 

(Imefl 5-T) Jit the time o( * ■,»- *$aii Euka Khan the Little Idylnjt> Kytnij 
*, * [beingl at the hjcod [of the asse^^ment board] wbea aaawin^ the I^^ZaTt 
together with the em^oys imposed no on the domain gardeners. 

(line? T-U> [At the time o/] the flame Khan^ Kudan Batur and Irkay 
of Irkand, when aaseseing the ^lan together with th* eaYoya (ilffllp 
posed no kalian on the donmin gardeneTflir 

(lines 12-14) At the time of.. Khan, when Yaygu Beg was ossw- 

ing the ie^slan^ he imposed no Jcslan on the domain gardeners. 

I Lines IS-17) At the time of Ugodey Khan there come a domga by name 
of Tugluk, and he imposed no kafnii on the doniaia gardeners, 

( lines 18'£2) At the time of -.. Ehan there came the Little 

Idykut at the head of hia subordinate knights (hofur}, and when asseasing 
the ^ofos he imposed no kitlun on the domain gardenera. 

(lines 22-25) At the time oE ........ Jim Kimn there came a certain 

Eeg Tarikehip and when assessing the kolon he imposed no talan on the 
domain gardeners. 

{linea Sd-SS) At the time of .*........ .iacha Yimur Khanr when Kuliui 

Kara assessed the fcolntip he imposed no on the domain gardeners. 

(ILnea 29-31) At the time of _ . , Shan there came the Envoy 

(cl^i) Taidyk^ and again did not impose ( jtadi7nuidfp literally ”did iiot 
add — cf+ Had)off^ yeraiJeh einea Wort^rrluchea der n.2S7) 

any JSrofdn or rOyiiJt on the doumiD gSTdentrs. 

(Enea 32-M) At the time of ,.**..*...* .k Khan, Knpa Cbakirtha [was 
it the head oE the assassment board] with Sai Buka and C^ialco;tu Temike, 
and when they assesaed the ^tofon together with the envoys (eZ^'J they 
Imposed no kola a on the domain gardeners. 
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(lipflH 37-39) Now the petition of the gardeners to Toglut Timur [la 
as follows} = 

lines 39-44) From the times of those previous KhmiB we cultivated the 
gnrdcnii together with ottr older and younger brothEts, and there was ito 
other flt&on or yaAakf and we have walked giving our strength to our Khans, 
{line 45) Xow we have hard times. 

(linea 45 50) [Under] onr Khan. Togluk TiinuT> wo ouJtivate our poor 
gardens and {out work] is good but it gives little and out wants are laany. 

(lines 50-54) Out of our respective gardens very many are left [unculti¬ 
vated]. While we work together with our older and younger brothers, 
[jmmfiT] older brothers have died during these years. What oau w^e doT 
(Itues &5-59) [Now] each man is eubjMt to two al5afi^ and this is Our 
ruin, let [ihisl our niton he [oanoelled}. Let a [Khan’s charter] 

be [issued to thie effoct]. 

Let us now commenit briefly on the contents of tbe document. 

The date mtist be around 1^50 a. P.* since the petition was ap* 
parcntly written in the beginning of Togluk Timurt reign, though 
not in the first year of it. According to the Tarikh~i~Eashidi 
Togltii Tinnir became Khan in 743 a. h., i. e. in 1347 or 1343 A. 

A long series of precedents to support the petition is quoted^ but 
the names of most of the Khans are misaing. Among those pre¬ 
sented we may note the name of the Khan Ugedey {line 15). 
Ugedey, a son to Chingis KhnOj ruled as Emperor from 13^9 to 
1242. Thua^ we may conclude from the document that there was 
not much change in the regime of taxation for a stretch of time of 
more than a century. The assesament of taxes was sometimes made 
by the deciBioD of the Khan's agent alone^ such as the Khan's com¬ 
missioner (damga, line IB) or the envoy (elgi, line 23); in other 
cases the assesament was made by native authorities^ such as the 
Little Idykut (line 19). As to the heg (linea- IS, 2S) he might have 
been in some c^^ a Khan's agents but in other cases a local prince. 
There alno were cases when the Khan's agents and the native 
authorities cooperated in the assesBment board. 

The taxes and duti^ referred to in the petition are the the 
talan, the and the jiasiiAr. The kalan was one of the regular 

taxes in the Mongol Empire from the days of Chingis Khan on.** 

trbUHh hy K. B, Hou, Ch. VTT, p, 23. 

" Compare Rash Id-^-Diu^i Compendium of Ffvttpri’et f Jqini-Ht‘ToM«ril:h)f 
Ru&aiqu trBiusIqtian by Vo|, I (St. Fel^nhuT^, 1858)^ p. 122. On 

thq al^n see B. VladimlrtaoV* Olutkchfsti^tnnyi airoi j TveniagTod^ 

1934), pp. 104-165. 
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W$ may note that both the fcslan and the yasafc were ateo collected 
in Rneaia under the Mongol dominatioii-*' After the emancipation 
of RuBsia from the Mongols and her Eastern eipanBion, the Btissiana 
in their tum collected the gasak from the native Siberian tribes.** 
Both as to the methods of asseasmeat and as to apecific taxes the 
situation in Eastern Turkestan ’^as probably not diBsimilar from 
that prevailing in other provinces of the Mongol Empire, 


**L N. Bereziti, Oeftertt tniHrmneffd uttroittno Vluta Dfuchiem (St 
Petersburg, p, ill. On the poeaibllitj of HJtdc influence of Uigur 

la-jr on RueBian law see G. Vcmidsky, ■' A pmpo* dca orlgiam du scrvage 
de KsIhiIb dan* le droit ftusc,*' feoue nutoriqne de Droit, 1535, pp- 3^0-301. 

» G. VenwdHky, “ Protiv Solatia,'* Kvfstaia 1014, No. 1, pp. la, 11. 
14 of Lhe ofTpriut; id.. "GosudBTovy aliuhilye i promysWennye liudi v 
VMtochnDi Sibiri,” Zhiimal Jfinwlerslea i'ortdM^o iVo«rt*cb«»i», Ifltfl. 
No. 4, pp. 335, 340-34B. 
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TEE THEOPHANy OF THE GOD OP SINAI* 

KeIiSon Gliisce 

EcmcEw Ussios Colisoe 

Axt coksipkratton of the theophany of the God of Sinai mtirt 
coDccrn iteeE with the Song of Deborah in Judges 5. This song la 
generally considered to represent the oldest literary materi ^ ^ 

Bibk> The validity of much of its historical background is bemg 
attested in an increasing measure parlieularly by some of re^lta 
of aichaeological research,^ Other archaeological discoveries, how* 
ever, as well as renewed careful literary analysis of Judges B BuggeBt 
that, even aside from verse 1 and part of verse 31, some of the main 
body of this chapter in its present form is not original, but rather 
the result of secondary redaction. This portion, too, has been sub- 
jected to the same processes of revision so frequently manifest else¬ 
where in the Bible, as a result of which original materials have been 
changed in accordance with the conceptions of subsequent genera¬ 
tions of Biblical writers. We hasten nevertheless to stress at this 
point OUT firm belief that most of the historical nllusions in the 
Song of Deborah are correct, even as most of its present form and 
language are original. We direct our attention in particular to 
Judges 5, 3-5 which we regard as an editorial espansion inserted 
into the original poem. These verses read as follows: 

3 Hoar 0 ye kinfis; give ear 0 ye mlera, 

Ip unto YAhw^h ^ILI 1 sing. 

I will miike miwit to Yahwebj the G*ii ot Israel. 

4 0 Yabwebr when Tbon diiiat go fortb out of Seir# 

When Thou didst stride out of th& Field of Edom^ 

The earth qunkedp |L>a the hca^na 

IThe clouds a^io dropped water). 

B The moimtaiiifi at the preiiAiLoo of Yahweh, 

(namely^ Binal)^ 

At the preaetuCn ot Yahwch^ the God of Israel r 

• The following obbreviationB are n£ed below: AftJl uni » A nnUO 1 0 / f 
Amtfrkan of Orimfs* RrtmtcKi ^Mifflin = BulUUtk of fAr Amcri^ 

c-an Sdhooti of jEMcoreft; SUVA ^HfBriew Anrtuaf; 

Stfhn/t d« dJfeu ed, 4; ™ Jonnwl 0 / 

Alhrigbtp The Song of Deborah in the Light of Arcbneologyj” 
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"With regard to the location of Seir and Field of Edom in ’jcrse 4 
there are generally two eiplenationfij the first of which m wrong, 
and the second is correct only if understood in its full iiuplicationa. 
The first explanation is that the p«t Bctnally had in mind* the 
Edom east of the Arabah. That this is incorrect ia indicated, even 
without resorting at this point to the parallels in Deal. 33:2 and 
Habakkuk 3:3, by the words ti Staoi in verso 6. Whether or not 
form an explanatory gloss referring back to mountains,” 
as almost all scholars agree, or whether these words ei-Sinai repre* 
sent an appellation of Yahweh “ The One of Sinai," sunilai to the 
Ugaritic d-P'id or the Nabataean dAn-fSAaro,* the inescapable con¬ 
clusion from these words is that Seir-Field of Edom and Sinai are 
find the same. 

W’o share the opinion of those who regard the words si-Sinai as 
a marginal gloss * pat down by some scribe to explain “ mountains ” 
in verse 6, and indirectly Seir and Field of Edom in verse 4. Ehr- 
lich^s ob}eetion * to the use of aJ in verse S in the sense “ namely ” 
is that si always refers to what follows and not to what precedes* 
There are, however, a number of examples where zi definitely refers 
back to what precedea and also points ahead to what follows, and 
where it can bo translated in no other wise than with “ thia is” or 
"that ifl," or also with "namely " or "that is to say”* which b 
really the sense of sS in a^^Sinai. An excellent example is found in 
Isaiah 23, 13 which reads in part : " Terily! the land of the Chal- 
daeana — ^this is the people that never was. . . It is obvious, as is 
generally recognized, that the phrase " this ia the peopb that never 
was ” is a gloss** Aside from the question as to whether or not the 
word Easdim in this verse ia original or not, we believe that the 
words “the land of the ifajdim" were already contained m this 
verse when a glossator inserted the phrase introduced by si, which 
can only refer back to Kasdim. Exactly the same type of editorial 

■ Kittf I in BS 377^ Ehrliclip siir B^braciicAen ad loci 

Jud^a 140. 

» So Albright ID JBI. ms. aw: BuU€tin 62. 30. 

^Bnmerj x>f 113 j Moore, Judfftt 14K 

■ Ehrlicb, s« abm'V; rf. BttWettn 02-30- 

^ Moore, 142. 

^ Duhm, fniah. ad loc; el. atiO 1 King* 14i H where the daiiM Intrcn 
duced by la alaa gEnsralty and eorrwtly ecnaidered a marginal ginsi 
which eventually slipped into the text. 
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commeat is represented by * * The words z^-5inflt serve the 

Etirae purpose with regard to "mouatains” in Judges 5:5 as the 
explanatorj’ gloss Har-'jSsflu. which comes immediately after Neg$h 
sCTTEss in Obadiah 19. This use of s«, then, definitely confirms the 
identification in Judges 5:4-5 of Seit-Field of Edom with Sinai, 
showing that in these verses the poet did not have the Edom east 
of the Arabah in mind. 

The other esplanation* of the location of Seir and Edom in 

Judges 5:4 is that they are indeed to be identified with Sinai, 
verees 3-5 in tWs chapter correctly repreaent Yahweh as mardmig 
to the asaistance of Israel from His seat in the Sonth* According 
to this explanation, however^ Seir and Edom must ha^e been located 
on the west aide of the Arabah, or at least must have extended west 
of the Arabahj from the very beginnings of laraelitic history. 
too, anbscTibe to the opinion that Seir and Edom in Judges 5:4 are 
to be identified with Sinai, and must be located on the west side of 
the Aiabab, Wo cannot agree, however, with the notion that at the 
very beginning of laraelitic history, or indeed during any part of 
the pre-exilic period, the names Seir and Edom were applied to the 
territory west of the Arabah. Our disagreement has a twofold basis, 
yia*, archaeological and Hterary. 

The aTchaeological survey of Eflatern Palestine and eastern Sinai 
conducted by the American Schools of Orientd Beseareh in Baghdad 
in conjunction with the Eebrew Union College and the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities haa shown that the territory of the 
ancient kingdom of Edom never extended wcat of the ArababJ^ 
There is no reason whatever to believe that the terms Seir and Edom 
were transferred at a very early period from Sinai to the territory 
east of the Arabah. Couversely, however, there are grounds for the 
aasumptioo that at a late period, in kte exilic or in post-eiUic times, 
these terms were considered ag applying to, and in immeTOUS m- 
stances were even transferred to, the territory west of the Arabahj 
that is, to Sinaia 

The idea that even in its early history the territory of Seir-Edom 
extended west of the Arebah into Sinai is based upon a Toisunder- 

■For otter e^aLiDpieg where refers to whet precedesT cf+ Psalni 104? 
and Ezra 3: IS. 

• See BuTDeVp The Boitk of 109 - 111 . 

Annual xV; HUCA XI l4l 
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standing of, or rather a failoro to esamine closely, a number of 
bibUcal passages, all of which in their present form must bo assigned 
to the post-eaulic period. That Seir at one time was considered to 
be on the west side of the Arabah is attested by such a verse as 
Deuteronomy 1:44, which speaks of the defeat inflicted by the 
Amorites on the Israelites « in Seir as far as Botmah,” or Deuter¬ 
onomy 1:2, whch speaks of the Journey of the Israelites “from 
Boreb via Mt. Seir to Kadesh Barnea," Bnt an examination of 
Numbers 14: 45 and Denteronomy 111&. 30, which are parallel to 
the verses just cited, reveals that these passages contain no refer¬ 
ences whatsoever to Seir. The references to Seir in Deutotonomy 
1: 3, 44 must be regarded as late glosses- I have alluded elsewhere 
to these verses and other nationalized accoiints, such as contained 
in I Chronicles 4: 42-43 and Joshua J1 :11 and IS: 7 deding with 
tile expansion of Israel and locating Seir on the west side of the 
Arabah, and need not consider them further here.** All these verses 
reflect the settlement of Edomites in southern Palestine alter they 
had been dispossessed from their own country by the Nabatneans.*’ 
It is only in the light of this explanation of the glosses which locate 
Seir on the west side of the Arahah, that we can understand the 
gloss “ Mt. Esau ” which was inserted after “ Negeb “ in Obadiah 
19. After the words “ and they shaU inherit the Negeb,the subject 
being undoubtedly the Israelites, a late glossator added in explana¬ 
tion of “ the Negeb " the words “ Bar Esau,” even as he added after 
“ Shephelah " the further explanation of “ Philistines." The glossa¬ 
tor considered Bar Esau to be identical with the Negeb, and there¬ 
fore located on the west side of the Arabah.** Obviously in bis time 
the Negeb was occupied by the Edomites. 

This post-exilic location of Seir west of the Arabah and its identi¬ 
fication with Sinai as in Judges 5:4-5 is further demonstrated by 
two other post-eiilie passages which also deal with the theophany 
of the God of Sinai. In Deuteronomy 63:3 in the post-exilic 
frame-work** of the Blessing of Moses we read: “Yahweh came 

XI 153-154; .4»i.iMlXV^ 112-113; see comment on Joshua ISr 10 
XV 113 b. 327, 

»See Marti, DodetapwDphelfHi (1004) S39; Nowtek, Blei'we Propketen 

ISOj IsflUb 2ltl. 

&K SteueruB^el, iJtiiffronomfwm u. d. -BucA 174; El^Ielatx 

Einl^tun^ L d. A\te TMament {1934) 269 ff-; Deuiet<ynQmium In 
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from Sioai^ and appeared to them from Seir; He shone forth from 
Har Paran^ and came from Meribat Kadeah.” We find mention 
of the same theophany of the God of Sinai in the poat-exilie paaaa^ 
in Qabakkuk 3:3^ according to which ** God from Teiman^ 

and the Holy One from Har Paran," It is seen then from the 
verses in Judges^ Deqteronomyi and Mabakknk that Teiman^ Har 
Paianj Meribat Kadeah^, Sinai^ Seir^ and Field of Edom are used 
eynoDomonslj^ To them may be added Kegab and Har Esau from 
Obadiah 16. It ia significant that in another post-exdlic passage^ 
Zachariah 9; 14* which deals with the same theopbany ae contained 
in the above versesp the deity is again represented as coming from 
TeWan. This verse reads: 

And yahw^ will appear dver them, and hla Arrow ahall go forth like 
lightning. Yea the Lord God will blow the trumpet and will go forth in 
the stoima nf T pima Ti. 

The Telman mentioned in this verse ie manifestly the same one as 
in Habakknk S: 3^ where it is parallel to Har Paran. 

The conclusion from the foregoing is that Seir-Edom could be 
identified with Sinai only in the po^t-eiilic period^ or at the earlieat 
in the late exilic period. This conduaion is strengthened by an 
esaminaGon of the distinctive words of our versea* which* as we 
shall eeej ocenr elsewhere only in late eiUic and poet exilic paeaages. 

The words “ Field of Edom occur only one other time in the 
Bible* namely in Genesis 32:4 where they have remained to plague 
scholars. This passage reads: 

And Jbcob sent mes^eitigers before him to hie brother E««n to the land 
of SeLr to the Field of Edom. 

Yerse 4b, CHM mi? i& a veiy awkward readings Some 

commentators attempt to get oat of the difEcnlty by ascribing 

Field of Edomto E* while assigning the rest of the verse to 
We believe Gunkel to be absolutely correct when he regards^* 
^ Fields of Edom as a gloss. It is certainly sufficient to read: 

And Jacob itnt before him to hla hTother Esau to the land 

of SoLr. 


*■ Buxucy, Tluf Book <tf Judfftt 110; DtuteronQiDT 32: 61- K.rbiri 47- lOj 
40: 29i F«llm SO: B; 100: 3£. 

**Ct. Obadiab B-O. 

Pra^hKlL, jOir frCTicK# 11924) 191. 

^^GimkeL Oewena (1922) 35T. 
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To add tfl this sentenee the ’words " to the Field oi Edoro " is to 
add a eompletoly superfltioua xemaTk. Indeed;, it seems generally 
to be the case that sddeh is u&ed in the sense of ‘Uertltory " or 
** cotintry only in poat-eiilic passageSi Arn Esamioation of the 
biblical passages in which the words TMU Field of Moab/^ 
occur^ a design etton moat directly related to that of Field of 
Edom/^ bears this onL“ 

Indeed it does not ^eem at all unlikely, particularly La view of the 
positLou uf TTU W":H ia GeneaLa 32: 4h* after the effttioA marking the 
cilode of verst 4n, that ail af vtrjse 4b i@ & very late glOMj and that also 
Seir in thin vmrw& is to be located on the west side of Iho Arabah. It nny 
be that Mt. Seir referred to in the P paseage^ in Geneoia 30j Ba.0 la also 
similiirly to be located; cf. Joshua 34i 4- It la oaJy in the fight of thid 
iuterprctfiiion of Ml Seir that we can possibly understand the vague refer- 
enee to Mt, Seir ini Joahua 15: 10 conUiaed in the P description the 
territory o( Judah in Joshua IS; 1-12. The words "ML Seir” Lq verse 
10 were probably originally located ia Torae h wherE also ^'Edom^' and 
" Til l man refer explicitly to the region south of Judah. 

■■^Cf. Hosea 12: 13^ Geaesis 14: 7^ 50, 35; Obadiah ID; Ruth 1 : 1, 0, 23; 
2i S; 4: 3j I Chronicles 1: 46; S: S- The seeming exceptiona to this gen^ 
eral statemKit are Numhers 21: 20; Judges 20: 6; I SamuEl d: 1; 27: 7, IL 
la Kuinbera 21 : 20 the clause -R‘iT3 fa obviously a gloss diattirbing 

the direct connection between “ B5in6t" and " R6ah hap-Fisgah verse 
20h is probably also a gLosS;, ^ Lbi hag-Gai"" which was probably LcLBErtcd 
by Boaie scribe because of the presence of the same word La Deuteronoiny 
3: 2S 3i 27). It seems likely that " to the Valley " ’witg first imserted 
in Numbers 21 ^20^^ and then stLLl later the phrase ** w^hJeh is La the Field 
of Mdoib" to explain " to the VaUejf'* Niimherd 21 : 20a ahonld read then 
"And from Bamot to the top of Pisgoh (cf. Deuteronomy 3: 27) j Eiss- 
feldtj 181; Holxiuger^ A'ameri la US, 235. 

Id Jud^czi 20 : 6 most commentators emend " la nil the Field of the 
Inheritance of Israel to read ** in alL the Field of JaraEl" which seema 
to me to be Juat the rsverso of what should actually be done. The emenda- 
tiou should read " In all the inhEritance of Israelwhich would ftimish an 
excelleut parallel to iludgEa 10: 2& where in the same connection we find 
"in all the boundary of IsraeloL Isaiah 56: 14; Jeremiah 12: 14; Num- 
hera 3G: 53, 58; Deuteronomy 4: 21, etc. 

It ia quite probahlCj as Nowack h»^ pointed 0 ‘titj that I Samuel 27: 7 Lb 
which the phrase " the Field of the Philistines " occurs Ls an editorud in¬ 
sertion dealing with th o length of DavidV stay ia Philistine territory. It 
comes much too early and abmptly la Lta present poaition at the beginuLag 
of the aeeoiLDit of Ms sojourn with the Philistinei, the approximate length 
of which }M rteounted in its proper plBcc la I Samuel 29; 3. LUeswiso I 
Samnel 27r 11, which also contains the phrase " In the FiEld of the Fhlli- 
sDnEfl/^ is a gloss* It merely repeats what has just been explained ia verse 
% and it destroys the connection between verse 10 and verse 12. 
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It h sigDificant tiiat in Habakkuk B : 1% which oontiDnes the 
descriptioxi beg^ ia 3f. of the tbeophauj of the God of Siaai^ 
who strides forth in the midst of cosmic distnirbaiEces from the South 
in behalf of Eis people crashing nations m Hib anger^ we find the 
same verb need as in Judges 5:4. In the latter Terse we read 
and in Habakkuk 3:12 lyirn. The verb “lyst when con¬ 
nected with Yahweh ocenre only in theso two passages^ and in 
Psalm 68:8, which is based on Judges 5:4-§. In fact the root 
lySf when used also otherwise either aa a verb or a noun is to be 
foundj with tii 0 possible exceptionB in II Samuel 5; 24 aud 6:13 
only in Tory late passages^ and predominaiitly in Job and Proverbs/^ 
The passage II Samuel 6: X3 must be ascribed to a post-esUio 
autbor^i According to this passage David offered up a sacrifice 
when the bearers of the ark had advanced six paces on the occasion 
of the final traneporting of the ark to Jerusalem. An examination 
of the context shows that verse IJ intrudes between verse 12 and 
verse 14. Terse 12 ends with the statement that David brought up 
the ark of Yahweh to the City of David with joy. The continua¬ 
tion of verse 13 i$ in verse 14:^ which elaborates upon this “Joy'^ 
by stating that David danced before Yahw^eh with all his might. 
FurthennorCj it is to be noticed that the manner of transporting 
the ark changes Todically in ver^ 13, STo longer is the ark on $ 
wagon {verse 3) which was drawn by oxen (verse 6), but is being 
carried by porters. The words the bearerB of the ark of Tahweh " 
in verse 13 definitely suggest the F authorship of this veree.^* In 
II Samuel 5:34 = I Chronicles 14:15 we find the noun myY in 
connection with Yahweh used in a manner quite eimilar to the use 
of the verb in cotmection with the appearance of the God: of Sinai 
La behalf of His people. In this passage the striding forth of 
Yahweh is referred to in coimectioa with Hia mitiug the eamp of 

The editor of I Samuel ^7.7, 11 U probably also rwpohsible for the 
present forni of tLe flnat vorsc lo I SnuDUel 6, whcwbi tlit phruufi “ia the 
Field of the PhiJistinw" ngala owurs. One would normally eaqjwt some 
null expreiuiiiin m in the IadiI of He philLitiaw " as wu find it ia Genesis 

“Cf. Job 14-Id! 18:7, 14! 31=4, 37i 34:21, 4: 12; S: Sj 

7: 8; tfi: 9; 30: 29; Genesis 49; 22; Jeremish 10; S, 23, Psalm 18; 37:= 
It Samuel 2Sj37i Lamentation* 4; 18; Isaiah 33:1 (where thfl t^t is 
usually emended ffcm nrs to "irs j, 

"Cf. I Kinjpi &■ 3: Joehoa 3; 8- 
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the Philiatines. It seems most probable in the light of the abo^e 
material that this Terse nmet be e^eribed to an extremelj late final 
editorship,-* 

The word CMTI in Jtidge$ 5:3 m found elsewhere only in Ha- 
biikknk 1:10; Psalm %i2* Proverbs S:15; 51:4; 14:23; Isaiah 
40: 23. The word rp2, in Judges ^: 4 occurs in the Qal elsewhere 
only in Psalm fiS: Song of Songs 5:5^ 13; 4:11; Joel 4:18-19; 
Proverbs 5:3; Job 39: 32; ef. Amos 9:13; Job 38: 27,^ An ex¬ 
amination of the passages in the Bible where as in Judges 5: 5 the 
earth quakes^ jnt^n niTyi, or similar phenomena are recorded when 
God inteTTence in behalf of Ilia people^ reveals the interesting fact 
that not one of these passages can be ascTlbed to the pre-exiUc period. 
They must all be assigned either to the late-exllio period or to the 
post^iilic period.^ Belated;, then^ to the mamier of the appear¬ 
ance of the God of Sinai in behalf of Kia people are the descriptions 
of the cosmic disturbance which accompany His coming forth 
particularly on the Day of Yahweh ** in behalf of His people and 
Zion/^ as described only in lale^iilic and post-eiilic passages^ The 
theophauy of the God of Sinai, as well as the dosely related one 


Perhaps all of the II Samuel 5: 17-05, whieh^ is generally admitted, 
hae no oonnKtioo with the ioimi'diately precluding verfiOB, mmt La thoir 
profl^t form be a^ribed to a late editorship. 

Fur in Judgea^ § i 5^ ^vhirli word is genet Aliy considered to be cor¬ 
rupt, «tec Deuteronomy 32; 2; Isaiah 44: 3; 4-5: S; 48: 21;. Psalm 7S: 16, 
44; 147: 18; Proverbs ICi; Song of SungB 4; 15^16+ Job 38: 25; ]?fuidbcjre 
24; t: BsDduA l$t S, 

*■ CL Haggai 2; B, 7; JeremUh 10: 10; Psalm 18: T-S = 11 Samuel 22: 
I-S; 77: 10; laaiah U: 13; 24: 13-13; 29: B; Ezekiel 3St 19, 20; Joel 2: 
10; 4i]4-ZB; Nahum 1:5; cf, alflo laaiah 30:27-33; Zaehariah 9:14; 

21: 1 I Kings 19: Ob-lla*, Ila^-lS. These verESce In 1 Kliiga just 
elted reprt*6ent the late+ Bccondary account of Yahweh^a ippearaace to Elijah; 
uL with them 1 Kings 10: D-Uoft 13-14 which give the origmaL ol thia part of 
the Elijah slcry in this chapter, Literary and general, ideolegical con¬ 
sider at lona led M^orgensterUr TAe Old^M ^ocummt of ffte 32-39, 

to eonsider I Kiuga 10j Ob-11% lla^-12 as secondary; further speciflc proof 
that these venes are secondary is derived now from the comparison with 
the above pasaagea which contain similar or closely related conceptions of 
the tfaeophany of Yahwoh^ and which, as we have aeon, must b* assigned 
to the latc^oJIlc period or to the post-eailic period. 

**CL Estekiel 3S: 19-^^ Joel 2: 10; 4i 14-IB; Isaiah 13: 0, 10, 13; 24: 
18-22, 

»^CL Joel 4: 14-10; Isaiah 24: IS L; Hagfli 2: 8-7 p 
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of the God of Zion, can be completely imd^tood and dated only 
in the light of the late-exilic and post-exilic attitude of Israel to¬ 
ward the fiurrounding nations. A nniveradistic conception of God 
ia the pTC-requbite for the conception of a God of Sinai who strides 
forth from His seat there and fulfiis His purpose against the 
nations beyond the confines of Sinai and Palestine^ This concep¬ 
tion was peculiarly characteriatic of the late exUie and poat-exilic 
periods^ 

In addition to the reaaona cited above for considering veraca 3-5 
a secondary insertion in Judges. 5^ it is necessa^rj to conclude that 
these Ter&es are secondary from a formal literary point of view.^ 
They break the connection between verse 2 and verse 6. Yerse 
whicdi 19 generally agreed to be the real introdnction to the poem, 
is repeated ns a refrain (the only one in the poem) in verse 9. The 
immediate continuation of verse 2 is to be found in verseB G-9. which 
describe the oppression of the Israelites by the Canaanites. These 
verses are properly followed by verses 9-11 in whieb Yahweh is 
praieed and His righteous acts referred to as an augur of the assist¬ 
ance to be rendered by Him in the approaching battle. Verses 9-11, 
however^ arc unduly anticipated by verses 3-5 which voice the 
praises of the powerful God of Sinai^ who manifests Himself io 
storm and earthquake in behalf of His people. Yersea 3-5 also 
anticipate in a general stereotyped manner verses 20-21according 
to which the stars from heaven fought with Sisera and the turbulent 
Kishon swept bis army away, Yersea 3-5 mnat therefore also from 
the formal literary point of view be regarded as a late interpolation 
into Judgea 5. The archaeological^ philological^ and ideological 
eonaideratioDs listed above confirm thia conclusion. 

Although we have attempted to point out that verses 3-5 in the 
Song of Deborah must be assigned at the earliest to the late-eiilic 
period, despite the unquestioned antiquity of the r^ of the ehapter^ 
it is not our belief that all of the charaderistic expresaiona of these 
and related vera^ sprang fuUy developed at that time from the 
Israelitic consciousness. Esther, they may have been Canaanite 
eipresaions which the Israelites were able to make part of their 
vocabulary only after centuriefl of sojourn in the land. It been 
pointed out that the “closest paraUeb and analogies between Horth 

■■ ffI7C4 -Tl 15!^]&S. 

" BtiTney^ TAi Bwik u/ lOs f. 
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C&nsanite religiouf liferature and the Bible are with the later books 
of the Bible. * * We believe that this atatexaeut also applies 
to late insertions m early portions of the Bible^ and that many 
inteTesting condnaioos can be arTived at ffom a comparative study 
of the available materials, along the lines indicated by the above 
treatment. Aibright*^ ca lls attention to an Assyrian triumphal 
poem written in the latter half of the thirteenth century n. G^j, 
approximately a century before the Song of Deborah^ wherein the 
expression ”the mountains tremble occnrs^—an expre^ion par* 
ticularly similar to the one in Judg^ 5 i 5 and related verses. May 
it not be that the expreasion came into Biblical literature indirectly 
through the North^Canaanite epicsj which may yet he discovered? 


40.15) Albriglit, The Archt^eoltfsy o/ mnd the Bible, 

ed, 3p p. 24L 

" Bulletin 31 , 
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When Bichabd J. H- Gottileil died m New York on 
Friday, May 22, I9S6, there was removed from onr midst a genial 
personjUitji ^ active edidar* and a teacher whose disciples, many 
ijx number^ will carry on the traditiona o£ that branch of leamiiig 
which he endeavored to make better known in the world of 
scholarship^ 

Richard Gottbeil was born in MancheateTj England, on October 
13* 1862. He canae of a family of scholars. Hia father was the 
emiDent preacher, Rabbi Gustav GottheU/ a German subject, then 
minister of the Manchester Congregation of British Jews* In 18^3 
Eabbi Gottbeil was called to the pulpit of Temple £manu-el. New 
York City, and went there with his family. He was a distinguished 
preacher, a scholar of depth, and a saintly man. Rabbi Gottheil and 
his family soon became completely identified with the city of their 
adoption and enjoyed its respect* love, and confidence in an 
abundant measure. He died in 1903. Richard Gottheil was 
about eleven years of age when he arrived in New York City, He 
received his early education in the public schools and at the 
Columbia Grammar School — the oldest private school in New 
York City. Upon completion of hia studies at Goltimbia College 
in 1B81* he was awarded the A. B. degree and prot-eeded to Europe 
npon hia IFancfer/aAre. He studied at the universities of Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Leipzig, where he took hia degree (Ph.D. amnma 
cum lauds) in Hie thesiS;, A Treatise on Syriac Qrammar 

by Mar{i) Etid of Sohha, Edited and Translated from the Mani^ 
script in Berlin Royal Library * waa the forerunner of a large 
number of studies in the Syriac language and literature which 
afterwards came from hifl pen. 

Shortly after retomiii^ home in lSS6j he was appointed 'fmtrnc- 
tor in Syriac language and literahiie at Columbia College. This 


-TIm last published work bj- Dr. Gottbeil, iwued .hortlv before hia d«tb. 

of His fEt^r entitird TAe Life of Otwisr? CoijAeiJ, Jf^rnnV of 
o Prttvi tji itroel, WllIiamHport, pft,, lft30. 

■ Berlin: Welt 1S87. 
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appointment came to h™ at a time when a meft bandfiil of 
Semitic acHolars were everting much effort to give to Semitic 
studies a permanent place m inititutions of learoing on this 
continent. The snpport of Semitics in American academic life waa 
still in its miancy. It was generally espected that Dr. Gotthcil 
would enter the Jewish ministry, but very early in his student 
days he determined to devote himself to scholarship instead. The 
eon of a rabbi and imbued with the spirit of rabbinics, while 
studying in Berlin he al&o availed himself of the courses in Jewish 
studies offered at the Hochschnlc fiir die Wissenscbaft des Juden- 
thuins and at the Veitel-Heine Ephraim'sche Beth-Hamidraah. 
Consequently, when in 1887, he was appointed to the chair of 
Semitic languages and Eabbinieal Lriterature at Coltimbia Uni-^ 
versitVj he entered upon his task equipped not only with a wealth 
of Jewish learning but also steeped io the best traditioTis of rab¬ 
binical lore which he acquired under the tutelage of the great 
Jewish scholars who were his teachers both in this country and 
abroad. He was the first to organize a curricultiin of Semitic 
courses at ColurabiSj and taught in almost aU the branches falling 
within the scope of the department, including many conrsea in 
Old Testament studiea. In those days a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek was an essential requirenient in the preparation for the 
Christian ministry. But for an accurate knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures more than that was necessary- The fruits of arehae' 
ology and eritickta demanded their rightful place in circles where 
biblical studies were pursued. Few among the intelligent^ chnrcb- 
going people of that day knew anything of the new and com- 
pletely transvaluated estimate of the surviTing literature of the 
ancient Hebrews which rnodern critical echolarehip had arrived at. 
When Oottbcil began his work at Columbia, it was his ambition 
that this altered appreciation of Hebrew literature should be 
widely understood and accepted by intelligent people without any 
disturbance of faith and without any of the painful and trying and 
destructive criticism which confronted the last decades of the 
nineteeuth century. Ko easy task, indeed, and a rather delicate 
one at that ; for, those were the days when Bobertson Smith in 
Scotland, and Charles A- Briggs and Hemy' P. Smith in America 
were tried for “ heretical opinions on matters biblical. 

Gottheil carried on his work at Coluinbia and attracted to hia 
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courses students from, the varione Christiaii theologioal schools. 
Ag a Jew^ he no doubt had his convictiotie md beliefs. Yet these 
were not in conflict with the reeults of scholarship. He felt that 
whatever di^ereoces might arise among scholers concerning the 
higher criticism of the Old Testaraentj they could not properly be 
disposed of by repeating the old dogmatic afGnoationa coucermng 
the verbal inspiration and InerraDoy of the Scriptures. He rightlj 
believed that exegesis is a historical science^ and should be pursued 
by historical methods. Without in any way offending the conserva¬ 
tive poisition^ he accepted the viewpoint and methodology of the 
higher critical school. This school was then at the height of its 
campaign against orthodox resistance to the evolutionary ap¬ 
proach to the literattirTe of the Bible and the life-experience under- 
With no mean ability and wIUi considerable dignity 
Gottheil constantly endeavored to enlighten and to expand the 
horizon of the students by pointing out that the Hebrew religion 
was chiefly the product of aodal experience and that the record 
of that experience in the Hebrew Bible is but a fragment surviving 
from a much larger body of Hebrew literature which has now 
perished^ His judgment was formed deliberately_, conditioned by 
an unprejudiced consideration of all the evidence. 

Gottheil was not very much concerned witli the noise that waa 
made about the higher criticiam " but he waa glad to see that it 
brought the Old Te&tament into the foetid of controversial iutereet^ 
and that them was an extraordinary revival of the study of Hebrew 
not ouly in theological seminaries hut in colleges as welL It is 
nnfortunate that this revival was of short duration. Though 
Gottheil had accepted the methodology and the conclusions of 
modem critieism of Hebrew Scriptures and of the concomitant 
reconstruction of the history and religion of the ancient Hebrews, 
he took litUe part in the special investigations which so largely 
engrossed the labors of his contemporaries in Old Testament re^ 
search. In fact he published very little of importance in that field. 
As a very active teaoher and communal worker he had too many 
other things to do to become a critic or an eiegete pnre and dmpll 
Ho felt aat a larger share of hig time and energy should be devoted 
to his mterests in the synagogue, in Zionism, in the problems affect¬ 
ing the welfare of his people everywhere rather than to the more 
seduded work of the scholar with its limiting purview To be 
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surej Gottheil was not immiiidfiil of tie fact that ae a ptofmional 
scholar he had obligations to discharge j however, he was not a 
pedant; nothing human was foreign to his imterest. He was a 
man of dignity and weight among hia peers and at the same time 
full of eharm and geniality* Yet he was possessed of a native 
modesty which showed itself in a certain degree of reserve. To 
the chance acquaintance this might seem ooldneas hot nearer asso¬ 
ciation discovered in him a warmth of human interest beyond and 
above that of tlie average man, which bad not been suspected at 
first. His self^po^seasion and the courage with which he pursued 
an active interest in matters and iesnea—dear to him, but not always 
popular with others—are recalled with great admiration even by 
those who rarely Bhared hie views or enthusiasm. In matters that 
appeared determinable to him* Gottheii bad positive opinionSj 
clearly defined and firmly held, but without controversial zeal. 
In the course of hU life Gottheil found himself engaged in several 
polemical Issnesj but while the world loves a fracas, he abhorred 
bickering and quarreling. 

To a unique degree Gottheil was at once scholar and teacher 
and learner, attaining hie honors in the former capacities because 
he was always humble in learning. His writinga are charaeterked 
by a transparent dearness of eipression, lucidity of style, and fine 
discrimination. His teachings were marked by similar quaJitieB. 
He waa Indd in his e 3 cposiGon snd always calm and judicious^ 
He seems to have maintained a youthful eDthuaiasm for his ehown 
subject and displayed much care in initiating his disciples in the 
intricacies of Semitic scholarahip. Tet one could not call Gottheil 
an inspiring teacher.^' He had no oratorical power, no eompellmg 
voice or manner. To some, perhaps even to many of bis pupils, 
he at times appeared somewhat dry and uninteresting as a teacher. 
But to those who had concern in his subject he was exceedingly 
helpful, for his keen analysis and hia precise manner of statement 
made ell his teaching luminouai His poise was extraordinary. A 
calmness pervaded his speech. One rarely noticed any passion in 
him. His students recognized him for what he was, a personality- 
rugged and austere in his Echolurly ideals, yet most genial and 
kindly m personal relations* 

GottheiPs long career as a teacher, his thorcughly scientific 
attitude, and his generous and kindly fipirit, together with bis 
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numerous and valuable contributions to tbc study of the Semitic 
literatures^ have given him a world-Tride recognition. He was 
highly honored by aocieties and grDup$ of which he was a member^ 
but it muet be equally said that the honors he gained he paid for 
in the currency of hard work and painstakings unselfiah devotion. 
Among the honors which came to him are Litt, D.j Columbia TJni- 
veraitys 1929; D/II. L,j Jewish Institute of Eeligionj 193S; Cheva¬ 
lier de la Legion d^Honneuij 1&19; Corresponding Member^ Keal 
Aeademio de la Hlstoria^ Madrid^ 1913; Grand Officier de TOrdre 
du OuJasam Aluouite Cherehen^ Morocco^ 1933; Honorary Fellow^ 
Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences^ 1935+ 

GottheiPs early professional interests were largely in the field 
of Semitic literature^ especially Syriac^ and a number of publica¬ 
tions^ beginning in 13SG^ bear witne$^ to worthwhile studies in this 
subject.* Virtually in all his writings^, estensive and esact learn¬ 
ing and sobriety of judgment are equally noticeable. But, although 
he was veiy successful as a teacher of the Semitio langnagea* his 
published contrlbutioua to tbeir philological aspect are rather 
meager. This is perhaps due to the fact that he never etudied 
languages for their own sake. The unraveling of intricate purely 
philological prohlcms had but little charm for him. In his hands 
the grammar of those Semitic languages which he taught became a 
tool for a better understanding of the lives and careers of the 
peoples whose vernaeulara they once were. His clear eompreheusJon 
of social processes and Ms Mstorical-mindedness made him an 
able and interesting interpreter. In bis literaiy work he appears 
to have been largely a recorder and ejcpositor of important texta. 
He always harbored an ambition to become a leading modem repro¬ 
ducer of ancient Hebrew, Syriao, and Arabic texts. In a conversa- 
tion^ not so long agOj he said to me i ** I am never so happy aa 
when I am engaged in copying and deciphering an intricate text+*^ 
No wonder then that he took so much delight in the deciphenxient, 
editing, and publishing of Genizah teits to which he had devoted 
in recent years conEiderable time and efTort,* 

*R\3 first publittliou was 4 Li^t p; PianU <^nd fhrir PropertUi 
iht Kud^A^ of OfTg<^Hut fiar rBerliti, laefl], vtij + happ¬ 

en “ Berichti^uuEen und Zumze zu * A list of pTanta/” ZDMG 43 
121 ^ 127 . 

‘ Anion^ hi> puWiMtiona of Ganiiah test* U a ..imptuou. Fr^ff- 

from Cairo OonijoA m the Freer Collection, edited by Riebard 
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Id that long and impressire list of his citings complied by 
bis faithful assistant^ Miss Ida Frattj thcr« ia pfcseuted a record 
of the numerous literary contribution^ which I>r, Gottheil made 
dtaring the long academic career spanning more than half a century 
of productive research work. Since the publication of A List of 
Plants an ancient Syti&c uomendatutc of botanlD lore^ he made 
frequent contributioea to the learned publications in various lande 
devoted to the treatment of such subjects. His dcscriptiou of a 
proposed edition of TAe 0 / Bar ""jllf® led 

to the eventual publication of the work/ Concerned with the popu¬ 
larization of those Bubjects which he made his specialty> Dr. Gottheil 
took an active part^ both as editor and contributor^ in the prepara¬ 
tion of encyclopedic works. Numerous authoritative artides from 
his pen appear in TAe Jewish Encyclopedia-^ The New Schaf- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of EeUgiaus KMwledge; Encyclo¬ 

paedia of Religion and Ethics; The Encyclopedia Britannica; John- 
sofJ$ Encyclopedia; The Inrtemaiional Encyclopedia; TAe Naiional 
Encyclopedia^ The Standard Jeansh Encyclopedia (now in the 
making ); Warner's irorlcTs flfs^ Harper^s Encyclopedia 

of United States History^ and others. Elis hook reviews invariably 
offered additional or corrective knowledge to that contained iu the 
work under reviow. Curiously enough^ he was also fond of gene¬ 
alogical research. An admirable work in this field in bis sumptuous 
publication The Belmont-Bcimonte Family: A Record of Years 
(New York, 1917). It is a readable presentation of an interesting 
Jewish family record. Bibliography too claimed his attention^ and 
interestiug contributiouB from his pen appeared in the pages of the 
Zeiischrift fur hehraische Bibtiographie and of the Bulletin of The 
NsiD York Public Library. His useful bibliography of the works 
of Panl Anton de Lagarde appeared in the Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society^ 1392:* * 

In coUaboration with Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr,^ he edited the 

GottheU aed WilliAm H. Worrell. New York: Maemilkn Co., 1927 . 
ivxi H- S73 pp, 

* Stf. above^ not# 3, 

*S 6 e JdnajfAL 14^ Oet, isSflp pp. clisxT-cicl. 

’ Th€ Arabic gloiae^ of hor Mn. [Part 2.1 Edited fr^m the 

RULnii scrip to in Oilord, London, Paris, Berlin, Levden^ aad Rome by R. J. H. 
GottheiU Roma, laOS-^. 406 pp. (Heale AecAdemu dei Lincei Atti 
Metnorie delLs. risssei <Ji «:I#nze momle. Serie fi> v. la. J 
4 
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veiy ^ 5 eflII Semitic Study Series can&isting of Semitic tests for tbc 
use of students.®^ He was also the editor of tlie (7oi'tt»i5fa University 
Oriental Studies and jointly with Professor John 1). Prince issued 
the series of CaniriJitfion^ fo Oriental History and Fhihhyy* * Dr. 
Gottheil was always glad to participate in Fc^tsehrifien issued in 
honor of hia eoUeagnea and peers. How regrettable that the pnblioi- 
tion of a Tribute Voliamc —all ready for the printer on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday—had to be abandoned becanse of the 
economic depreasion.® 

For many year? Professor Qottheil toolc an active interest in 
learned societies both nt home and abroad. He was a member and 
one of the founders of the Committee of American Lectures on 
the Hifitory of Eeligion^ which brought the subject to the attention 
of our ooHegea and of the public by securing the best lecturers, 
American and foreigUj in the respective helds. He served as trustee^ 
off5ccT;p and member of many learned, societies. He held the office 
of president in The American Society of Biblical Literature, The 
Americ-an Oriental Societyj and in 1909-10 ser%'ed as Director of 
tlic American School of Oriental Research in JemsaJem. In 1931 
he served as exchange professor at the University of Strasbourg. 
He was on the Boards of trustees of The Jewish Institute of 
Religion and the Educ-ational Alliance. 

He had a passion for the espousal of the welfare of his people 
everywhere, and toofe an active part in impToving their social and 
cultural position. As charter member and vice-president of the 
Americau Jewish Historical Society, he was concerned with the 
study and research in their history. As founder and first Nasi 
of the Zeta Beta Tan fratemit^'j he endeavored to strengthen 
Jewish academic fraternal life. As an ardent Zionist he was among 
the firat to rally to the call of Dr* Theodor Herd and served as 
first president of the Zionist Organisation in America* He was 
also the first to give to the English readers a readable history of 
that movement.^'' Any cause that elicited Ms interest found in him 

* In this lie publiEhed: A from IA-e ^omanvcF 

Edit^ iriik C Compete OfMMry in EnfflUh and Ocmutn, Leiden: E. J. 
Brillr xii ^ ]oq pp, (SeEnltic Stud^ Series, no. 7^|| 

• See G+ A. Kdhnt in Quarterlv. t* 25 June 193 Sf 

pp. 13T-145. 

‘*S« bis article “ ZionlBm” in the JevHsh Ef\cifclopedia, v. 12, pp, 

AM; in the ATcw Buhaff Bcrzcig Enepetopedia of Rcligiaue KnCwhdgrf y* 12f 
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an ardent cliampion. For the asealotia and oourageOits gtipport of 
the Allied cans? m the World War he was awarded the roaette of 
the liegion of Honor* Amidst the absorbing puiauits of Bcholar- 
ship and communal sendee he found time for frequent contributions 
to the coluxnna of the daily newspapers^ often on matter^ con- 
trovcr&iaL 

A word must be said about hia pla« in The New York Public 
Library. At an early date^ in 1898^ he joined that band of workerSj 
who, with Dr. John Shaw Billings, its first Director, shared in the 
transformation of the Astor^ Lenox, and Tdden Foundations into 
one of the greateat libraries in the world. Ae chief of its Oriental 
Division he revealed a splendid love for and appreciation of books 
and a ejmpatbetio understiinding of thedr readers. He performed 
hifl duties with patience and enthusiasm. Under his direction a 
number of veiy useful bibliographical works wore issued by the 
Library. Altogether, he rendered distinguished Eervice to the cause 
of learning wherever called upon to do so. 

Prof- Gottheil will be remembered not only for hia many achieve¬ 
ments aa scholar and teacher, and his eourageoua leadership in the 
cause of learning, but also for his full personality, the captivating 
charm of his gentle digtaty, and a winBome gracionsnesa of 
manner. His physical preacnee will be greatly miBsed in the life 
of the community in which he moved, in its social affairs^ in the 
fellowship of scholars, but the influence of his work will endure as 
a lasting monument fo his memory. 


pp. 517^19* Fhilail&lphifi, 1914, 2^ pp.; The ESatory of ZlanUm " 

in H. Sfichtr*'!! Zionum and fJfce Future, London, lOld, pp- 117-137. 
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Cah-c, 1935. ITS 1TB p- Repr.? iMtltot frao^affl d'arcblologie 
oHcntale. Tiffjfrinm'refiu. tOefUa S3, p. 173-ITS-- 

Iguazio Guidi—Selected bibirograpby. (New HaTeu: Yale UBiTeraity PreM, 
19351- 46B-453 p- Eepr.s JAOS. 55, p. 452 ^ 53 . 

1936 

The Life of GuataT Qotthell. Memotr of a pneat itt laroeL WiUiamJport, 
PeDO. : "nie Bayard Pres*, 1936. xl, S09 p., 7 pL 

ediffd Dr, QoiihfU 

Columbia Uaivarsity Oriental atudie*. New York, lflOl-1929. 

Cbntrlbutioua to Oriental hiatary and philology^ New York* ISOS'!927, 

PufiKeofton* o/ urAich f?r- Oottheit «^o# joint editor 

Jewish encyclopedia. New Tork^ 1001-1605. 

Bemitie study aeries. Lcldeiij 1602-10] 1. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Note OFi ik& Line ef f) Script qjt a Bah^loninn 

Ilf VoL^ 56 of tMs JouHNAii^ PP+ &6-S3> Dr. Bobnnskoy published 
a note on tbe! ctiriona inscription oceupying the vacant Bpaoe on a 
contract tablet in cnneifonn dating from the fifth (or po^ibly 
fourth) century b. o-, and now preserved iti the British Muaeum. 
The cnneifOTEQ text was published and translated by Pinches, more 
than half a century ago, but the foreign wTitiiig has remained 
without interpTetation. Bobrinskoj snggesta aome resemblances to 
the Brahm! alphabet, but treats them very cantiously, and declines 
to attempt any decipherments. He accompanies his note with a 
photograph which shows plainly the strange charaerters* 

Turning over the page, after reading Professor Sapir^s artielej 
and happening to look for a moment, with curiosity, at this photo¬ 
graphy I was stmek with a certain resemblance — indeed, a re¬ 
markable resemblance—to a familiar series of numerab, namely a 
regular and complete sticcession of the nine “ Arabic digits, io a 
notably modem form* 

y c>rVV^Cj ^ ^ 

I give here a facsimile drawing made from a tracing. It is not 
a complete reprodoctioti of the inscription, for in the original (flfi 
anj one can see from the photograph) several of the charaeteia are 
fiomewhat more elaborate than those of my drawing, with slightly 
eitended lines or flonriahes. It is not diiBcnlt to recognize, in the 
tracing, the series 1,3,3, 4, 5,6, T, 3, 9, even in this distorted fond. 

Beyond the " 9” on the right, there are acrawied three (?) some^ 
what indistinct characters. Under the “2” which encroaches on 
tte enneiform wnting, is its seeming aranterpart, in almost the 
fo™ of an S. The nnmcral «l," if it ever was so intended, now 
at lea^ fon^ part of s monogram (an improvement?) which seems 
to mdnde the digits 3 and 4. At the eitreme left is the numeral 
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1 have no theory to offer, since I haifo neTer seen tlie tablet itself. 

I only call attention to the fact that the lines here drawn are all 
plainly to be seen in the photograph, and that they form the body of 
the inscription. I would add, that if this graffito was really made 
at the time of the cnneifomi writing, in the fifth or lonrth century 
B. o., rather than at a much later day, we have here a remarkable 

coincidence. Chables C. Tohbev. 

Yale UnivdrtUjr, _ 

/ Eave TFriKefi on the Door {Lachish Letter JF) 

Among the ostraka from the early 6th century E- c. discovered 
by Starkey early in 1935 at Tell ed-Bnweir, the ancient Lachish, 
and published by Torezyner in November,' one of the most interest¬ 
ing documents is that known as Letter TV. After the opening 
blessing it begins, “ And now according to all that my lord bath 
sent, so hath thy senant done. I have written oa the door accord¬ 
ing to all that my lord hath sent unto me,” The rest of the letter 
need not be quoted, since it contributes nothing to the elucidation 
of the curious eipression with which we are here concerned, “ I 
have written on the door ” ('Ifidlf). 

Torezyner recalls Jeremiah 36 i 23, in which it is said that King 
Jehoialdm, when the roll containing Jereimah's words was read to 
him, cut it to pieces and burned it, when Jehndi had read three 
or four dHstot/* meaning presumably “ columns ” or " leaves." Con- 
sequentlv Torezyner, who is follo-wed in this by Ginsberg,* takes dlt 
here to mean a piece of papyrus on which the writer of this letter 
had written something as instructed by his superior. Albright 
prefers the literal meaning, " door,” and suggests that what was 
wTitten was an annonneemeot and that the writing was dona “ in 
a public place, snch as the plaster of the well in which the city gate 
Weis set." Cassuto * transliterates witbont attempting to translate. 

There can hardly be any doubt about the reading. While the n 
is indistinct in the leproductiona 1 have seen, it is fairly certain, 
and the other letters are unmjBtafceable. Our problem is therefore 
purely one of interpretation. _ 

•In the Bialik memorial voluiiie, Jlenevfli Jtrii»alem, a. s<. SfiSS. 

* BaUetin cf lh« JewitA rerv*lin« jPapIorofiart Sopieil^ HI 7t-80, 

‘ Bultrlin of the fleftodia of On'™ fit 01.10*13. 

* jStludi ioH XVI 1 
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The prepoaitioo of course, doe^ not uecessaTily od/^ 

It might mesD “ concerning,’' as it does two lines below in this same 
letter (‘ WB^^t n'2 ‘7'J) ;cL n Kings 32:13 J. 

In that case would not refer to the material or object to which 
the pen or other writing-iiistriinient was applied, but rather to the 
sabject treated in the letter, order, prodamation, or whaterer it was. 
We might then perhaps read fi^ri, “ the poor,” as in Jer. 53; 15-6 
(cf. psn [Cp] II Kings 24: 1 14; 25: IT; Jer. 40: T). (In 
Prov. 8:34 '?y is used with with the meaning "at.”) While 
such possibilities should be recognized, however, it is much more 
probable that the writer means " I have written on ” some object 
or material.* 

Was this a piece of papjrns? I must confess I find myself in 
agreement with the statement of Cassuto that Jer, 36:23 is " rather 
^ obstacle than a support ” to this hypothesis.^ If d*Um means 
“ leaves ” in that passage, the reference must be to the pieces which 
had been joined together to mate the scroll, each of them doubtless 
bearing one or two colnmns of writing. In that sense the writer 
of our letter might have said, " I have written on the papyrus-leaf,” 
but the remark would seem rather inane. If « modem letter said, 

I have written on the sheet of paper according to your instrnc- 
tions," we ebould aat, Whai sheet of paper? The only reasonable 
answer would be that the previous letter of instruction had men¬ 
tioned a particular piece of paper on which something was to be 
TOtten. While that is not impossible in the instance before us, it 
ha^y seems likely. In Greet (dimiu. %tXrt<,v) means a 

wnting-tablet, as my colleague Professor Giitze has pointed out to 
me. The fact is mteresting in this connection, but if we infer from 
It nr-T here have that meaning, the objection just stated 
IB stdl Tdevant There waa surely some reason for mentioning the 
wbatem it wae. ® 

The meaning "column” does not fit here at ail. Surely the 
cla^ do« not mean. "I have written in the coinmn,” to say 
nothing of using in such a connection. Prof. Obermann hL 


with many Testament In eonnectlon 

’Ojt,eif. 174 . 
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called my attentioii to the use of ia Arabic in the sense ol 
chapter [as in Aramaic]- But this so^ests that in Jeremiah 
^ the reference may be to diTisions of subject-matter compaTable to 
chapters rather than to portions of the roll* aod our writer most 
certainly did not mean to say, “ I hare written in the chapter/^ 
much leas on the chapter.^^ 

If the word meana here door/^ as it does in every other occur¬ 
rence known to ns* what i$ the implication? Albright*s sugges¬ 
tion that an annotmeement was written on the plaster of the wall 
in which the city-gate was set is unlikely in view of the fact that 
would hardly be the word used if that were the meaning. It 
indicates rather, though not necessarily* the door itself j if the city- 
gate is referred tO;^ the n?l would normally be ona of the swinging 
leaves which closed the opening (cf. especially Neb+ ^il). 

The picture moat naturally presented, is that of posting a notice, 
much as Luther pt^ted his ninety-five theses on the door of the 
church at Wittenberg, escept that here we must suppose the words 
to have been directly inscribed on the door itself. (Ilere too, of 
course* one may ask. What door? But if the instructions received 
from the lord ” referred to writing on a door, it would he more 
natural to mention the door than would be the case with papyrua or 
a tablet.) 

I should be glad if I could cite a dear inatanoe of this practice in 
audent Palestine. The nearest parallel I have been able to &id, 
unfortunately, U David^a "scrabbling" on the doors of the gate 
at Gath* in imitation of a lunatic (I Sam. 
21 :13) 1 The command to write the Law on the doorpoats of the 
houses (Dt. 6:9) and in the gates (11:20) may be cited, however, 
as of possible aignificauce- Indeed, with this command in mind, I 
cannot altogether escape the suspidoiij thongh I have no evidence 
to support it* that 2m may have been an idiomatic 

expression meaning not much more than “ make a note of it*" or 
nota bena. 

Our coDcluBioD must he that of Cflssuto* " H senso resta incerto-" 
The interpretation of as “ door," however* seems much more 
probable than any other that has been proposed- 

MiLLan BiniROwa, 


University. 
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A Nippur Tdbht of Ur HI 

I am indebted to Dr. Ijegr^n for permissioii to publish tho 
following toit which I read during a to the Museum of the 
UniTersity of PeDusylvania some summers ago. It is numbered 8291. 


3 glu kh-babbar 

4 Su-dur-kib (or Guuil- 

dur-td). 
mu-I-a-kam 
ki-Li]gaI’&-zi-da-ta 
Gim-^Kun-gal-gfi 
£u-ba-ti 
tukundi-bi 
Su-dur-kib 
ud-T-im gi-la-in^ag 
(K) bau-^-ta 14g 

mu-logal bi-in-pA 

*La-,„ 
n^c-'*En-lil 
*Ad-da-taMa 
Id'inim'itia-bi-me 
itu kin-^Irmina 
mu^n-'>Injiiua Unq-ki 

ma^'-e 1-pa. 


8 shekela of silTer 

the hire^price of Sudurkib 

for one year 
from Lugalazida 
Gim-Nniigal 
reoeived. 

If 

Sudurkib 

stand idle for one day 
a ban of barley he shall mea¬ 
sure out 

The name of the king was 
invoked. 

AbU-.. 

La... 

Lu-Enlil 
AddakaUa 
witnesses to it. 

The month of Sin-Innina 
year Ibi Sin 2. 


t. «ntinf[*ticy oA^la-., d^i, U sometime* translated «wr*l»” 
Qlomrm, end JTtrs. msj translated it. "to ibandon," "to »jim " 

Snmen*rCrv H -rr*spondln* 

or tie An,i eerifti, whicl, reed*: " If * dtlan I,ir« » ubomr *iid 

ni ‘’''fc T m or fall* 

. M his hire per day he ehall mcsssre out * hoa ol barley ” 

taWet. penalty for fdJ™«a t* the in the Law tto Mnseim 


UnJireni^ of Maocheater, England. 


T. Fish. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Shamra Mythological Texts* Bj A, Montgomerv 

and Zelliq 8. IIabbis. Memoing of the Amoriona Fhllosophioal 
Society held at PhJIadelphiDhr Volume IV^ Phijadolphia: Uni- 
TEJaiSiTY OF Pennsylvania i93o* 134 pp^ 

This book will bo welcomed by many he a tribute to the pace and 
alerlDega of modern Echolnrshjp m following tbe paths of arcbaeo- 
logical exploration. Others may find ite task greatly prematarc. 
It undertakes to furnish a manual to litcrar)^ finds that are as 
obscure and puzzling os any laid bare by the spade of the excavator 
in recent tijnea. It offers^ in Hebrew transliteration^ five of the 
exhumed cuneiform tablets, the mythological Poems/* which have 
been published in the original form by Virolleaud in several sncces- 
sive Tolumea of Syria ; and it gives a Glossary ” to these and other 
texts from Eas Shamra as weh* In introclnctory chapters, the 
authors proffer a general discussion of the finds> alao a “Synopsis 
of the Poems ^ and a “ Bibliography " to date. The Philology 
of the Texts ” is presented in a eeetion eombming^ without reference 
in detail^ theories and conceptionB that have been advanced by vari¬ 
ous scholars as regards the alphabet (p+ IS-IS), orthography (p, 
15), expression of vowels (p- 15 f.)^ character of the dialect (p. 
1^-18) j morphology (p. 1&~25), STOtax {p- 25-27), 

In undertaking the task of their essentially compiktory publioa- 
tion, the authors were guided by the recognition of the vast im¬ 
portance of the discovered texts for tbe student of Hebrew and the 
Old Testament. It is for his benefit that the present volume is 
offered as “ an introductory handbook,"^ He is assured that, once 
** he controls the larger alphabet of the tablets^” he “ can read the 
intelligible portions with the usual apparatus of Biblical Hebrew/* 
He should also have been told^ however, that unfortunately such 
portions are decidedly rare. Even the relatively dinple texts of the 
“ Poems *’ are laigelv made up of passages uot at all “ intelligible/* 
The authors themselves have^ veiy prudently, refrained from giving 
^ tranalatioii of the Poems ** — ^an omission that is liable lo dis¬ 
appoint the student for whom the book is primarily intended. In 
the “ Glosaary/* which the authors rightly consider their most 
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original contribution^ the? have quite often added to tbe suggested 
“ meanings ** the wamiug of an interrogatory siga, and more often 
they have been satisfied, again very wisely* * to list vocables without 
BUggesting any connotation whatever.^ 

With less restraint the authors appear to have proceeded in the 
more general seddons of the hook^ Here the reader will frequently 
encounter matters of opinion* widely open to question^ stated with¬ 
out reserve* os though they were assured results of interpretation.^ 
Only one or two inEtances may be noted here. Mount l$PN the 
authors state (a) to be the Mountain of the Norik/* its mytholog)' 
(b) being referred to in the “ dirge on Aas^Tia ” in Isaiah 14—of 
which (a) is extremely doubtful^ and (b) plainly without any 
critical warrant/ 

That* in Semitic script* an alphabetic character could ever have 
served to symboHac uoipel + (so that, e*g.j* the word 

jBHSM, heads," was mtended as rather than Bia)- 

-5(1)-If) is an assumption incompatiblo with the very nature of 
eounda and syllables in Semitic speech/ Yet a good deal of the 
authors^ “ Morphology " is directly or indirectly based on the theory 
that the three signs for glottal stop symbolizej respectively* not only 

% 'Wj but also a\ u\ First offered (though not without some 
caution) by Friedrich, this theory was justly questioned by H. h* 
Ginsberg/ The authors do refer to the latter sdiolar^s view that 

W is Used to represent also the vowelless hamsa " (p^. 16)* but do 
not appear to have made critical use of it- 

The texts themselves* however* etrougly suggest that the entire 
problem, not only that of ft specifically, be kept in hypothetical 
reserve. Thus when the impcriect of verbs pKfncie aleph (of the 

^ In VIEW qf the eountlesa problemn with which the student of the teijct* 
is faced Lu respect to their graiuiEUkr as well ok thEir 1exieo;miphy^ the tise- 
fof the “ Glee^ry " would have been considerably i^iercas^^d if it 
under taken to raster ail wKUrrenew of each ^ven vocable, ^ega^dl^^aM of 
ita ** importance.’* Whether Intentional |y or by oversight, BOme of the 
Tocahifti oUhe tcatta enumerated on p. 05 have not been lUted at fill Ce.g., 
T’l: 15 pi'i, n OccaaiDnaJly^iitamiTadeu ha VC crept into the autbora" 

tcxti AI 30 irreb ), b iv 26 | . vn s ( bn). 

* See HOW the reviewer^ article in JriL. 53 tMnrch 1030» 23 IT. 

■ Parallels to the contrary from Accadian euftEiform ar* decidedly eratui- 
tOOfl. 

‘S« ZA, N. F. 307 f- iSekr wiark ^her ui int ^nfauf ntit 
liChktit su wAnen, »tc.:^; end JR A 3 pp. 45^ 47 
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iype r(o)-* *£'(«)-i, r(fl)---Z(ti)-L) appears to b« writleD, now 
YuKLt TViESN, now Yv§D, TiiEL, now again TkHS, 

we mnst consiaer the possibility that the signs ior aleph in these 
forms, because they stand at the end of the syUable, merdy indicate 
the presence of ’ and have no bearing on the nature of the precediy 
vowels Similarly, when the imperfect singular of NS’, “to raise, 
to carry,’' ie rendered now r^S,now T^S, and the imperative singu¬ 
lar of the same verb is found written now Sit, now ^it, we mnst again 
consider, at least hypothetically, that these verbal forms end in 
glottal stop + aero vowd (Ossa’ Sa% less Hkely iiiau' sa*) and are, 
therefore, capable of using the signs for ateph promiscuously.* 

That the divine name 'A.L'EY N (or 'AB'YN j sec below) ia identi¬ 
cal with 'AL’BT (or ’AL‘Y), the loss of N being due to the latter 
form standing in the eonstrnet state, is a aingularly daring state¬ 
ment- More likely we have here two dlffierent nominal formations. 
One with, the other withont, the ending fin. Similar morphologic 
duplicationa are quite common, both aa proper names and appella¬ 
tives, with fin no doubt always intended to add a new shade of me^- 
ingj compare rB66-fl and mbhoti-ti (*^lord, nmster ) in Aramaic, 
haga and (eonstruct) hdgpSn y JidgpSn meditation' and 

5obbfiUn>sffl5iiflfo» (“Sabbath") in Hebrew; and ridvm 
(“ good pleasure "), flwy and flisydn (“ forgetful-ness ") in Arabic,^ 

The cnneiform script of the tablets is likely to prove the most 
momentous factor in the study of the evolution of the Semitic alpha¬ 
bet that has yet come to light. l^Ticther “ no method is apparent 
in the choice of signs" is a question too important aud complex to 

■ tfEltber their nuEie* in the cogBite Semitic diftlecta nor their contest 
in the ■'Poetms" (aa far aa the latter is apparcuti would warrant the 
conclusion that any oI the cited imperfecta is other than cl the simple 
stem {Q&lji- . 

* It should be noted that the two writtnga of the imperfect are found in 
vtrj'mucJi the MiBfli contesti S GHfM) WT5? (A 1 11} 1> 11 

BO that n diffcr&nee in ""mode" la extremely impro^ble; jiIbo, thut Ln bi^ 
writingii the Impemtive is found to stand In the singular: C {'‘DBTK) 
and D V 12 L {PNK ^AJ TT^l ; b« B VII 5. 

’ Cf. Rucli proper names si and (Lidibarski, U, 

SemitifrL-he Kosensmen^ paisimj and the two Tery old Semitie words for 
•'grid" and n^W. i. e.p iJ u and "ildA-u (perhaps also the lULinB of t^e 
Nortii Ambie deity Ah’UziA as compared with "tTcrapdn found in Sou^ 
Arabic inscriptionB; see Homnicl!i^ OArcJlomoiAis 3fi). Mark, t^i t a 
Bborter form occurs also In the absMJlute etste (U V 17; I 
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be touched in pfifising at this oceadon. A wordj toweveTj m^y be 
said about the autbors^ mauuer of trausliteratiofi. For reasons al¬ 
ready mentiooed, it would seem desirable to mark ofE the three 
aUphs at the beginning of a syllable by means other than at the 
end of a sjUabie. The reviewer would suggest some such method 
of transliteration H for vowel, K,, for ' + 2ero 

Towelj and mere fc? in cases where it appears to be doubtful whether 
* opens or doses the syllable (thus ^19 ^ANE ** ri^o^ KS'AT 
«thrones,” ^EL god, El ” PW *UiI mother ”; but RSM 
heads,” 1 K,S $^N aheep/^ T^BB “she loves the divine 

name mentioned above: SimilaTly, if instances A and 

h ore to be transcribed os ti and n, it would seem safer to render 
the two aufnel:^, since they symbclke one and the same Bouad-value 
(a), as P^ and P, rather than P and 

The authors have seen fit to leave one syinbol untranscribedj pre¬ 
ferring to indicate its occurrence by X* Consistently, they should 
have left at least two other symbols untranditerated instead of pre¬ 
senting them by S and , or i and 3 ^ respectively. What these 
three symbols have in common is the property of not fitting into 
the categoric of interdialectic orthographic correspondenee, which 
we have been wont to find when comparing the several systemfl oi 
alphabetic writing hitherto at oiir disposal, e, g», North Semitic and 
South Semitic, or Hebrew and Syriae+ Indeed, it appears more 
and more doubtful that “ the larger alphabet of the tablets ” is 
all to be controlled ” by means of Hebrew script- In the texts 
from Has Shamra we obviously find ourselves on a different plane 
of alphabetic writing, in a stage of the growth and making of the 
alphabet not necessarily measurable; by the criteria from *^the 
alphabet we know as Fhoeoidan.” 

When all b said and done, the present volume may be certain 
to find friends among scholars, perhaps especially among those not 
exactly in want of being introduced to the texts from Kaa Shamra* 
They will profit by having the five iuiporknt Poems " together 
and will find in the Glossary ” a valuable aid in studying this new 
sphere of early Semitic lexicography. It is the hope of the reviewer 
that the authors will accept the foregoing remarka os a token of his 
appreciation of their endeavoTS in a field greatly in need of systematic 
scrutiny. 


Yale Unhfraity. 


JiTLiAir Dbebmaj^n. 
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Woodbroie Studies: Chrisiifin Dacuments in ^jfWac, Jraiic, am? 
Garshuni^ edited and wUh a eriUcd apparatus. By 

A. Minoana. Tol. VII, Early Christian ilystiss. Cam¬ 
bridge : W. Heffee & Sons, Limitei?, 1934. Tii + 330 pogea. 

Dm ia a fresL Toliime iti the inTsluable Woodbroke Studies, for 
whict we are indebted to Professor Mingana. Its contents are 
unique, all published for the first time, ami hailing from the hands 
of saints of the Oriental Church of whom we hare hitherto known 
only the names. Like its predecessors the volume is a splendid 
piece of workmanship. The several original Syriac tests are 
produced by photography, and the fine paper required for thia 
process is oontixmed thronghont the work. The name of Mr, Ed¬ 
ward Cadbury, " without whose generosi^ there would have been 
no IP'oodii'oifa Studies/’ deserves equally to be memorialized. The 
presentation of the original dociments in their actual form is es¬ 
sential for the education of the student as well as for contml of 
the editor. Treatises of five authors axe given, in Boine cases a 
nmnber of distinct short treatises being grouped under one name. 
For each author the editor supplies a brief preface, of biographical 
character, and with remarks on the significant contents of the 
treatises under the name. The translations are supplied with brief 
footnotes, bearing on the text and translation, and with cross- 
references to literary works dted in the texts. For aU acute 
information we have to cougratulatc ourselves for the editor. All 
the authors lived in the seventh century, except one in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth. The longest treatise, by Simon of Taibutheh, is 
a “ iledico-Myetical Work,” as the editor properly entitles it, and 
its physiology is of interest to the history of medieme; see the 
sections, pp. 63 f. Neither here nor in the other treatises is there 
any contempt of the body as in itself sinful; and also the 
knowledge which grows and is Ulumioated by knowledge " m the 
one which becomes clear, illuminated, and spiritual, and contem¬ 
plates in an intelligible way the spiritual powers” (pp. 48f,>. 
The mysticism is rational, uidike much that goes under that name 
or in ordinary parlance. The treatises of Dadisho arc studia in 
the spiritual training of the ascetic; the editor notes (pp- ^ ^ 
his interesting use of the term the Inner Light. There is a 
long section on sacramental experience (pp. 90-96), ® ^ 

metrical cempositioD of admonitioiifl to the disciple (pp. - jJ* 
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Ttc tbcme of Abdisho Hazzaja l@ that of e^renity^ of hia brother 
Joseph the loTe of {Jodj which howeTeXj ae he maiiitaiiiaj ioTolTea 
the love of neighbori and Abraham bar DaaharLdad writes a fer- 
vent and bcantilul Epistle on the love of God. The translatioiia^ 
$o far as the reviewer has made comparison^ are eicellently done^ in 
good English form and not merely literaL^ with always apt Tender¬ 
ings of the many philosophical terms of the original* 

These treatises will be of great interest both to the student of 
Christian theology' as also to the lover of devout Uterahirc- Fnr- 
theTj for the history of religion^ the documents constitnte an in-- 
valuable addition to tlie materials for study of Mnslim Bniism and 
its origin in the earlier Christian mystieismj as the editor asserU 
in the Preface^ adding that a thorough study of this eubject is 
still a dc&idcTatum*” One point of criticism, at leaat of inquiry, 
i$ to be made: the cross-references to the manuscript folios do not 
tally; thns on p, 10 of the translation the reference " 163a (i, Op 

MS p, 1G3^ col, 1) should be 16Sb, and so on* 

James A* Montgomeet- 

University ot F^ndBylTanii. 


^3 Liffkt^ Tht Mysiic G&spel of Selleaistic Jitdaisnu. By 
Edwut K, Goodenouoh. New HaTen : Tale TJsivkesitt 
Press, 1935, jtr 4- 436 pp. 

Philo, like Slaimoiudes, accepted the fundameatel doctrines of 
the Jewish religioo. His oonception of the diTiue was essentially 
monotheistic. He was peisnaded that the Scriptures were of snpor- 
htunan origin, and that the Greek verHion, induding the accents, 
WHB cquaUy inspired. He was firm for the fnlfilmeDt of the Law 
and decried his enlightened eorengionists who deprecated the ob¬ 
servance of the rittia] on the gromid that the Biblical precepts were 
merely symbols of higher truths. But as an educated Jew who had 
drunk deeply from the fountains of Greek cnltnre and philosophy, 
he could Dot but feel a profound discTepaucy between WriTe pic 
speculation and the bald statements of the Bihfe. He resolved this 
discord by a new barmouiiation brought about by the familiar 
method of allegorical interpretation {cf. Heineraann, Ali-jttdischo 
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iljfljorisiifc, Brcalau, 193S, p. TO ff.)* Hdlenistic pxtide- 

cessoia, PbUct cherished the illTisioii that Mosea aoticipated the 
Greek philosophers and that his speculative notiouB are embedded 
in the Pentateuch (cf. Hemistih, (?TxecA«che Phaosophie and Attfs 
Testament. Munster^ 1913^ 7-9 who givefi full citations on this 
point). This device aforded PhUo ample opportunity to justify 
from Scripture the Hellenistic conceptions which he adopted aa 
hifi own. 

On the other handj whereae Maimoiiide$^ broad fieeular culture 
Was evenlj balanced by his profound end wide Eabbinic leamingj 
Philo^s acquaintance with the Hebrew language was alight and his 
knowledge of Jewish law superficial. 

Philo, aa is well known, borrowed his philosophical ideas from 
divetee Echools+ Many acbolars haTO taken pains to trace the sonro® 
of hie ideas in Plato, Pythagoras^ the Peripatetics, and the Stoics. 
Neither has Philo's relation to Palestinian thought been neglected. 
In recent timeSj^ the most valuable contribution in this field has 
been made by Professor liouis Ginzberg in his notes to his Legends 
of the JiWB.^^ ^ 

That Philo adopted the terminology of the writings of the mysr- 
tery religion to his allegori^l interpretations ivas first pointed out 
by Carmen in 189S Saara, pp. 624-"J)- A year later 

Ziegert tind 6?* 706-32) and a 

decade later Bonsset dxdy noted many phraseological resemblances 
between Philo and the Greek mysteries. Stimulated by the original 
researches of Eeizenatein, other scholma, such as Br^ier, Leiae- 
gang, Brogdmann, Pascher, and Cerfaiji haTC called attention to 
the infinence of the mystery religion on Philo. 

Professor Goodenough in his very learned and instructive book 
has taken up these suggestions and developed them to their extreme 
limit. Eis thesis briefly ia as follows: the Jews of AJejandria 
could not withstand the onslanght of the competing conceptions of 
their neighbors^ religion and could not openly become initiates of 
Iflis and Orpheus; consequently they derieed the ruse of identifying 

^ Pbil&delphift^ ISeO-lSZa, ill volumes, the last two vulumeft of which 
E^ti^alf of not«. Heller in bin review of the Lcgtnd*, JQE. K 3^ 24 
wllwted the refereaccs to Ptlto Ipp. 170 75) and to Pseudo-Phito 
184.00); fitoto, ZHe d« Phih, GieBseat 102^ and 

f'Atio vnd dcr Giwseii* 1031. eoatoiiia scatMly mnything Giat ia 

dot avHiiahle In the note? to the Lvffcndi. 
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Mo6€s with Orpheus and Wisdom with Sophia. Wlnle in early 
times Judaism was reeogniKed as a mystery religioa ia consaoufi 
comparison with other religions^ m PMlo^s time it could go 00 to 
Teprefient itself as the only true mystery and deal with own 
mythological and mystic philoeophy*^' The conception that unites 
the seemingly disconnected presentation of his allegorical inter¬ 
pretation is the mystery with its philOBOphicfll and cosmological 
assujnptions and its mystie goaL In short, Judaism was trans¬ 
formed by Philo into a full-fledged mystery religion. 

While it cannot be denied that Philo borrowB much of his imagery 
from the mysteries when be speaks of Moses as a hierophant or 
when he speaks of the greater or lesser mysteries and otherwise 
employs terms familiar to the devotees of the cult of Osirisj it is 
going too far to claim that Judaism bas undergone such a complete 
metamorphosis^ This eic^jve assertion of Prof. Goodenoogh is 
open to controversy. Firsts the use of figures of speech borrowed 
from the mystery cults is in itself no proof that Philo himsdf took 
these coDoeptiona literally. It was most natural for him to speak in 
an idiom intelligible to the GentiEea whom he was eddresaing in 
many of his writings. Thus, on p* Prof. Croodenough U in¬ 
clined to hold that Philo seriously heUeved that ^it is the Lord 
who begat Isaae.^ This statement clearly shows that Philo was 
familiar with the legend concerning the virgin birth of heroes^ 
but he employed It merely in a mctaphoricsl sense^ Note that in 
JuAtlsss Ifl. 20 Jacob la spoken of as the first-born of Godj cf- 
Legends I. 317 and ConybMre, Myth, Magic^ and Morals 109, 
and 031. The same may be said in regard to the discussion on the 
divinity of Moses^ pp. 203 ff+ Incidentally it may he mentioned 
that lirandes in Ha-hoker Or I, 2(33 ff. has put together the passages 
in the Talmnd where the shortcomings of Moaes are mentioned* He 
points Out that such a tendency in the was due to the desire 

to offset any possible attempt to deify Moeea. Prof* Goodenough 
himself realized that Philo uses the terminology of the mystcrie^^ 
merely to bring out his pliUoeopbical ideas; cf. hU remarb on 
p. 164. 

Secondly, by skillful oombinations. Prof. Goodenough has tried 
to show that Philo consistently puiaues bia interpretations along 
the lines of the mystery. But these combinatiorLS are in very 
many cases factitious. Philo, being an electic rather than a sjn- 
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cretist, did not make any attempt to present a syetematic philoeopby. 
This is best seen in Philo's conception of the Logos. 

Thirdly, Philo combated the observance of the mysteries ss did 
Clement of Alesandria later on, though he too made use of their 
terminology. In JPe Spec- I 12 we read: " Furthermore, the 
law-giver also entirely removee out of hia sacred code of laws aU 
ordinances respecting initiations and mysteries and all such trickery 
and buffoonery. ... Let no one therefore of the dbciples or fol- 
lowers of Moses either be initiated himself into any mysterious 
rites of worship, or initiate any one else, for both, the act of learning 
and that of teaching such initiations ia an impiety of no slight or¬ 
der cf. also Heinemann'a note to hia German translation, voL U. 
100. In Be Spec. Leg. IlL 5 he remarks as follows: “ at aU events 
one may see men-women continaally strutting through the crowded 
market-place marching at the head of the procession, unholy as 
they are, they receive their part at the holy sacrifice, are first at 
the myateries and rites of initiations and celebrate the orgies of 
Eemeter"; ef. also Heinemann'a note ioc. cH. II-1^5. 

Lastly, Prof. Goodenongh sects parallels in Egyptian sources 
(cf. SchurcT, Geschickte IIP Til) without having duly studi^ 
Philo's relation to the Agada. Thus, for esample, on p. 266 in 
regard to the “man in linen garments” he remarks that white 
Huen was the garb of Osiris; but it is quite dear that Pseudo-Philo 
refers to the veme in Ezekiel 10:2 which the Rabbis eiplain as an 
allusion to Gabriel; cf. Legends V396. Philo has elaborated m 
great detail the kingship and priesthood of iioaefi (pp. 18S-0). It 
should have been remarked that the HeUeniatic writers before PhUo 
as well as the Palestinian scholars, hove stressed this dual role of 
Moses, cf. Legends VI 28-9, 73. With regard to the doctrine of 
God as light (p. 169) it should be recalled tliat this conception was 
known to the Biblical writeia (aa was already noticed by Zeller, 
PAffosopfiiV der Griechen IIP, part 2, p. 416, note 1) and under¬ 
went quite a development in the Talmudic period. The attempt of 
the ancient Hebrews to form a purely spiritual idea of the Deity 
firat led them to conceive of Him as fire which was regarded as a 
tenuous anbstance and later they evolved the more refined notion 
of God ns tight. I have ooUected the material on this point in 
Babbinic literature which I shall present at another oceasioji. 

A few notes are added here bearing on Philo's relation to Jewish 
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thought without eshaustuig the subject. P. 6: PjthagOfas came 
from Haran (Legends V 197) and was a pupil of Ezekiel {Leg^ds 
VI 422). ?. 53: fot the fact that God ie not the ciinBe of evil d* 
Legends V 5 and 100. P* 07 2.: for the aymboliam of the prieedy 
garments and the Tabernade there are many pomta of contact in 
Jewish sources; cf. Legends III 156-73; VI 66-T* P* 100 ff.: con¬ 
cerning the high priest representing the Logos note that in a 
Babbinio flource God is termed the High Priest ; cL Leg^ds VI 92. 
P. 108 : concerning the Hearenly Temple see the thorough study 
On the subject by Aptowitster in Tar6t3 II137-53; 357-37* P-. 139: 
in regard to the seTen pbiaa it seems that they correspond to 
the seTen saints m the Clementine writings (ef- Legends V iS^li 
ciicept that in the latter Adam ia mentioned instead of Enosh; on 
the piety of Enosh cf. Jubilees 19. 24 and Legends V 161. P* 100: 
eoncerEiing Sophia* the danghter of God* cf. the notion in the 
Midrash that the Torah is the daughter ol God; see T^^nhum^ 
Fekitdc 4 and Lemiicns Rahhak 20*10* P. 167: on the prenatal 
predisposition of Esau cf* 1. 313 j V 271. P. 258: on art 

in Philo cf. Eisler, OTpkisek^Liongsisehes Ilgstenenwesm, Berlinj 
1925, pp. 6-9. P- 265: for Moses ooTOred with invisible light, cf* 
Legends VI 49-50. P* 275-6: on Aaron stepping the Angel of 
Death j cf* Legends VI105. P. 291: Moses ™ MneaeuBj cfp Legends 
V 402-3 and Eisler^ loc. cif. 6-9, P* 292: on the influence of Philo 
on Clement of Alexandria* see Hemisch* Der Einfiuss PhUo^s auf 
die ctelteste christlicke Exegese^ 1908. F. 293: on the names of 
MoseSj cf. Legends H 269-70. On the slaying of the Egyptian by 
Moses by the Word* i. e. by pronouncing the IneBable Kame of God* 
cf. Legends H 280i^ On the ascension of Moses of. Legends V 417* 
F. 294: on the identlhcation of Joseph with Serapia cf. Legends VI 
61. P* 302: on the beauty of Moses* cf. Legends Y 401. P. 338: 
do the immutibility of God cf. Legends Y 421. P* 346: on the 
music of the spheres* cf. Legends Y 37* P. 355: on the pious 
being received on Abraham^s bosom* cf. Jubilees 22*26, Joseph 
Hal^ry* Joumai Asuiiiqus (1902) 20.351* and Legends T 268. 
P* 359: in regard to the Cabbala, for a general snrrey Prof. GiUjC- 
berg^s article in the Jewish Enegclop&dia III and Scholem^ .Encyclo¬ 
pedia Judaiea IX should have been consulted; for the influence of 
Philo on the Zohar, cf* also Joel, ReligionsphUosophie des 
Leipuig, 1849* p, 349 f. 
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While we are not conTinced of the tenability of the main thesis 
of the book and hare noted that msnfficieDt attention was paid to 
the Jewish background of Philo, Prof. Goodenough's book may be 
recommended aa a painataking study of the mystic philosophy of 
Philo; he who is equipped with the outlines of the subject will find 
it very instructive and suggestive. 

Bda:z Cohen. 

Jewish Theolosical Seminary, J»'ew Yott. 


Corpus Inscriptioaum Judaicarum, Yol. I, Europe. By P. J.-B. 
Feey. Rome: Pontificio Istituto m Abcheolooia CuisTi- 
an.i; Paris: LrauAniE Oeiektauste Gevthner, 1936. Pp. 
cTli g + 687. L. 300. 

Some thirly years Seymour de Eicci, writing in the Jewieh 
Encyclopedia, aiinounced that he was gathering material for a Cor¬ 
pus of Jewish inscriptiona in Greek and Latin. Since that arlido 
was written, there have appeared the special collections of *1*® 
ficripUons in the catacombs of Rome (Monteverde and ViUa Tor- 
lonia) by Muller-Bees and by Beyer-Lictmann, some single m- 
Bcriptiona, and the sketchy list of eicerpts compiled hy Oehler and 
the bibliographies by Scbnerer and Jnater. MeanwhUe scholarB 
have been waiting for an up-t^te and anthoritative work on the 
subject. Now at last it has come. P6re Frey in this first volume 
has given all the known Greek and Latin iEaeripUonB pertaining to 
Jews which have been found in variooa European countries—the 
great majority of the 700 or so items naturally come from Italy. 
In every case he has provided a careful trauBcription and a French 
translation together with the relevant literature, and in a great 
many coses he has printed a photographic cut of the atone with an 
admirably dear and legible test; also, in the appendices, he prints 
a number of doubtful (probably pagan) iiiBcriptiona and modero 
forgeriea. The feits are introduced by a eomprebenaive biblio^phy 
and a long and useful discussion of the political, social, and relipoM 
life of the Jews in the Diaspora, particularly at Kome. No doubt 
he will discuss the great centers, Aleaendria and Antioch m the 
introduction to Vol, II. The texts ore, of course, followed by the 
indispensable indices of persons, words, and Eymbols. 
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The refriewer who has Miaeelf devoted a good many hours diiring 
the past seven year$ to coUectiiig mateTlal for s^dl a Cotpm in for 
that very reason particalarly glad that this work haa been nnder- 
taken and gncceaafuJly completed in part by bo competeat a scholar 
as P^:re Frey^ who baa the farther advantage of being able to ex¬ 
amine at his leisure the originala in Italy and the neighboring 
conntriea- There are^ to be saiej some details of interpretation in 
the introduction concerning which he might disagree with the 
learned author; but he has no hesitation in acclaiming this as the 
authoritative work in its field- 

Halfh Maboub. 

Jewish Institute flf Religion j 
and Ci^lumhia Univtr&lty^ 

New York City. 


Studies in l&lum and Judaism: The Ar^ic Ortffhutl of Ibn 8kAhln*e 
BooJe^ of Comfort^ Euown a$ HiitSr Yaphi of R. Ni^tn 
&. Ya'aqohh- h^ited from the Unique Manuscript by JnuAi^ 
Obebmakn [Yale Oriental Seric«ij ResearoheSj Yol. XYlIj Pub¬ 
lished on the Foundation Established in Memory of Alexander 
Kohut]. Xew Haven: Yale UiviTEasxTY Piiess, 1933. Parisi 
LiBaAiiiiE OftiESTALisTE Paul Gedteneh. Pp* Iht + 183 -|- 
clvi plates. $15.00* 

The Book of Comfort of the great talmndic authority E. Nissim 
b. Jacob ibd Shlbin occupies a unique position iu the Judeo-Arabio 
literaturep Written La Kairuwaii in the eleventh century and pat¬ 
terned after the Arabic Faraj books^ it represents a most interesting 
collection of devotional tales, culled from both Tolmudim, Baby¬ 
lonian and Palestinian, aa well as from various early and late 
Midrashim, while the sources of some probably no longer extant. 
Twice rendered into Hebrew and nutil recently Imown only in that 
language, it has enjoyed a never failing popnlarity among the Jews. 
Since the appearance ol one version in Gonatuntinople, 1510, and 
the other version in Ferrarflj 1557, this anthology b^g been printed 
at least fifteen times and, in turn, has been translated into Yiddish 
and German. The object of the piona author was not merely to 
present a coUection of pretty stories* For this, as he himself 
states, he had neither the training nor the inclination. He 
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wrote this work at the request of his father-in-law (or BOfl-in-law? 
inn may mean either; this part ia preserved only in the eecrad 
Hebrew Tcrsion) to comfort him and to dispel the grief caused by 
the bereavenieiit of his boOj and the stories are woven in as atriking 
illustrations of inodes of ethical and religious conduct and of God’s 
wisdom and benevolence in hia dealing with men. 

The unique manuscript of the Arabic original of this work was 
discovered by Harkavy in the Orient and reported by him in the 
Steinschneider Festschrift (Hebrew Section, pp. 17 ff.). The criti¬ 
cal edition of this MS. by Prof. Julian Obermann, publiahed on the 
Alexander Kohut Memorial Publicution Fund as Vol. XVII of the 
Tale Oriental Series, will undoubtedly be welcomed by the student 
of Jndeo-Arabic literature, to which it is certainly a very im¬ 
portant contribution, as well as by the devotee of rabbinic literature. 
The value of this painstaking edition is greatly enhanced by 
excellent facsimiles of the entire manuscript accompanying it, which 
is written, as conld be expected, in Hebrew characters, hnt was 
transtitciated by the editor into Arabic characters. As both the 
beginning and the end of the MS. are missing, we do not know the 
exact Arabic title of this work. In the Hebrew editions the book 
is known as nS’ HHn, and this led Dr. Obemaon first 

to take its Arabic equivalent (y* cr^ title, but 

this sounds rather awkward. Harkavy conjectures that it was 
'S TDH EI'^HD im Pomanski be¬ 

lieves that the title Sp'S'jM 

in a book list fragment, published by Schechter (BaudyaBO, p. 79), 
refers to the present work.^ It is likely that the Hebrew titis 
originaUy was rp/ltP^no (150 =) a translation of the short¬ 

ened Arabic title 31S‘7« ZUnz, and ^5^ was perhaps later added by 
some admiring publisher. 

The critical apparatus conaist? of two sets of notes: one deala 
with the Bourec-material, the wide range of which was no mean 
task to identify, and in fact some of it has defied identification; the 
other set, and by far the larger one, ia of a critical nature. Four 
early editionfi and two MSS. of both Hebrew versioos, often para¬ 
phrastic, were utilized by the editor in bis comparative study of the 
text, which was also corrected wherever deemed necessary to con- 


' Pozna&iki, Sehechter^f SotufiMim £3; ct. ilw 

M, Ud fafuiui! hu(i>rlguv *ur ifJ Juift ^ Joirauan 41. 
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foTm with the rules of the classical Arabic idiom. This ga^e rise 
to fin amaalag number of critical notes^ aupplemented at that by 35 
pages of Addenda and CorrigeDda. 

Dr. Obermajm^s method of treating the style of thia work as 
Jiteraiy and dasaical may well be questioned, for it abounds in so 
called vulgar and dialectal SormA^ very frequeutly met with in 
Judeo-Arabio and Christian-Arabic literatures. However, as this 
method has been fuHy diacussed and analysed by Dr. Baneth, of 
the Hebrew TJniveraity in Jemsalemj in his penetrating review of 
the present edition, where a long list of oorrectious ifi added,* * there 
is no need to enlarge on it here. Suffice it to add that we are for- 
timate in possessing a spedmen of Ni^sim ibn Sbahfn^a si^le in the 
autograph letter, published by Mann in his Texts and Siudks^ ^7 
pp. 143-45 (facsimile on p. 69&), the diction of which is on the 
same level as that of the present work. That such a style is not 
limited to the literatures prerioualy mentioned, but is occaeionally 
employed also by Arab authors, was already shown more than fifty 
yeora ago by August Miillefr in hie very interesting study Oher 
Text lind Eproo^^cbrauch 4?on Ihn A&t Useibi^d's Geschtchte dsr 
Arzie/* The editor of a Jodeo-Arabic teit is constantly faced with 
the problem what to do with the vulgar forms abounding there. 
However, with our prefieut knowledge of thia literature one may 
take it for granted that most of these forms emanate from the 
author and not from the scribe, and, aa D. S* Margoliouth once 
stated, It is no part of the editoj^s duty' to correct the author’s 
UnguBge.” • 

The volume is provided with two carefully prepared indexes: an 
Analytn^ Index of the source material and of the unidentified 
material, and an Index of Names, Persons, Terms, and Topics, both 
Lu Hebrew and in Arabic- The second volume, promised by the 
authorj which is to indude a comprehensive introdnetion and 
apparently also a text truuelation, will he anticipated with much 
interest. 

SoLostoN L. Ssoss- 

Dropsle College. 


*^i7yat XI 34PC 
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Polemics fljir ike Fatimi By Prince P. H, MAiiotJB. Lon¬ 

don: Luzac aku Co., 10S4. Pp, 2S0, 15/-. 

Thia is a. determined attempt to establisli the claim of the 
Fa timid Calipha to descent from F^timah and ^Ali and to dbproTO 
their opponents who cbarged that the founder of the dynasty was 
a descendant of a Persian heretic of obscure origin. The author 
points to the fact thst^ for a period of a hundred and one years 
after the accession of Tbajdullahj the dynasty's claim to the 
sacred ancestry was not questioned. The first challenge came in 
1011 A. D. when the '‘Abb^id Caliph at Baghdad inapiped a mani¬ 
festo in which the " noble deacent of the Fatimids was denounced 
and their lineage traced to llaymun al-Qaddah, a heretic Persian 
oculist. 

The author^ resenting the ” slander/' and seemingly nnable to 
remove the shadow of llaymun from over the dynasty, accepts the 
pedigree but very cleverly identifies the Persian oculist with 
Muhammad al-5Iaktum ^the concealed) Bon of lsma*il and grand¬ 
son of JaTar al-^idiq, the sixth imam. This Muhammad^ because 
of the relentless 'Abbssid persecution, was last heard of in T65^ 
According to the author, he fled into Persia where he assumed a 
new name—Maymnn "—and a new vocation—lens grinding, 
hence aLQaddah. Maymun waSj therefore, none other than Mu¬ 
hammad al-Maktilm. 

If we accept this identification we cannot but accept the author's 
conclusion: the genuine descent of the Fltimida from Fatimah 
aud 'All. The evidence, howevefj which the author citee, as well 
as all available testimony, make the identification very dubious* 
Prince Mamour is the first to uncover this identity, one which 
Bcems to have been neglected or forgotten by the FatlmidB them- 
5€lves at the very time when their oppouenta were denouncing their 
claim and denying their sacred ancestry. 


PopulmVes du Lihan ei de SgrU. By 
Michel FsghaiiL Paris: AnaiEN-MAisoi^XEUVE, 1935. Pp, 
2S3. 50 fr. 

Thia 13 a record in the colloquial Arabic of Syria of popular 
stories and legends in Syria and the Lebanon and some of the cus- 

e 
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toms commoii amoog the people. The eolloquid Arabic text is 
traDalated into Frcodb. and iSj for no good reasoD^ also accompanist 
bj a similar tranaliteratioD. ThiTtceia chapters In all^ they deal 
respectively with childbirth^ the relations of the niother-m-law io 
her danghter-in-Iaw, breads an evening around the fire^ a Lebanese 
wedding, a burial eeremonyj festiTitics in anticipation of tbe har- 
vcet, the almond tree;, mountain agriculture^ the viue and the winc- 
presa* the olive and the olive-press^ the goat, and, finally, Btomach 
ache. 

The study of folklore and poptdar cnstoma ia undoubtedly eu- 
ricbed by anch works* NeTertheleS8;^ the compiler has been very 
proYincial and narrow in his selections. By no Btreteb of the 
imagination could the work be regarded as representative of the 
country or of the activitieg of the average inhabitant. Conse- 
quently^ its value is slight. 

NaBIK AMTN F.iHlB. 

PrincetoDj If. J. 


CcRcordnnc^ el indices de /a iradition fuiiSijZiRURa. By A. J- 
Wex3inck> avec le concours de nombreuz orientalifitea* Ley- 
den, 193S. Pp. SO folio. 

Eistoire dss troi^dos «d du roifaume franc de Jirusolem^ Par 
Guousset* VoL I: L^anarchie H Ja 

mOTUirchic franque (1007-1131). Paris, 1934. Pp. bdi+ 
681, with 2 maps and 4 tables. 

The Kinffdom of ih& Crmades, By Daiva C. MoKito. New York: 
Appleton-Centdkt, 1935. Pp. is + 216, with 2 maps and 
S illustrations. 

SchisTiis and Sects (a?-Part bain ul-Pirat). Translated 
by AniLiHAM S. Halkist, Tel-Aviv, 1935. Pp. rviii + 253. 

Diwan of f'Aati Z^Aoiwuni. Ed. by W. Itanow (1933); T’wo 
Earlif Ismaili Treatises, i. e. Saft Babi Bah Say^d-tia and 
by Ifaflir’d-diD TtieL Ed, by W, ITA- 
Ifow (1933); True Meaaiiig af S^eli^are, {. e, Risala dar 
Hoqquiati Din, by Sbihabu' din Sh«h, Translnted by Ivan’OW 
(1933). 
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jU-Zsidm w-aUTaidid fi Misr. By *Abbab Cairo. 1935. 

Pp, iU+294. 

iloneiary and Banking System of Syria. By Sa'ijj B. ^IMaDEH. 
Beirut: AMERICAN Pbess^ 1935. Pp. xix + 368, with a 
map and four charts. 

Th& Yavldis, Fast and Present, by Jsmdr^ll Beg Choi. Ed. Coan 
K. ZuEATQ. Beirut: AMEftrcAN PresSi 1934- Pp. xviii-|- 
134, with 2 illustratioEa. 

Taiatvur dl-A^ib al-Natkriyiik oI-AdaJ dl-^ArabL Ej AnIs 

Kh^ri al-Maqdisi, VoL Beirut: SABKie Peess, 1935* 

Pp. 448. 

"Umar ibn^ht^RahVah. By JtbeaIl S. Jarbite. Yol. I, 

ibn-abi Eahfah. Beirut: iMiPHiarEBiE CathouquE, 1935^ 
Pp, 222* 

fi "AM uhUmatu al-Skihdbfyln. By Ai^amIe IPaydae 
AL-S niHABi. Ed. Asao Bustcm and Fu'^ad I. ai^Bitstani. 
Beirut: Impriherie Cateolique, 1933. Pp. i^¥i4^ 936. 

1. Since the Great Wat the European output in the field of 
Oriental studies has been appreeiably redneed through Hhortage of 
funds, the dcciination of Orientalists or would-be Orientalists, and 
domestic problems. It is therefore a pleasant surprise to note the 
appearance of such a monumental work as that represented by at- 
Mu"jam al-MufahTos. This concordance and inde^ of the litera¬ 
ture of the Muhammadan tradition had its inception ae early as 
1916. Tn 1930 the preparation of the eitensire material was fin¬ 
ished and the work of editing and publishing begun. The con¬ 
cordance covers the sis canotiioal books (al-Bukharij MusliuXj abn- 
DawGd, al-Tinnidhi, al-Nasa*i and ibn-Majeb), as weE as al- 
Darimi^s Musnad, Malik ibn-Anas' Muatatta* and Alunad ibn- 
IJanbaPs Musnad. It conaists of a leiicographical dassification of 
®dl words of any importance in the numberless ascribed to 

the Prophet and the designation of the work, book and chapter in 
which they occur. The quotetiona are given in Arabicp The part 
nnder review, the first of 30, covers entries from abada to AlUh. 
The instructions in Arabic on the inside of the cover are not cleat 
in two places and have a typographical error, fli&n'dndfta G- 
which should read atha^ndha- Add fvdhid after the word Ji-tjndJ 
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(L 4)j. and substitute for nufs al-h^iih (L 5) a^'’Aadi^A mujarra- 
dan or Cf. the correspondiDg instruotions in 

French* 

2- Of much less scientific importance is $ ^ork froai France 
dealing with the history of the Crusade. This field of investiga¬ 
tion has been almost eihniiatod by German, French, and English 
scholarship. No one hopes to contribute mtieh that is new unless 
he unearths sources that are hitherto unknown or attempts new 
interpretation of old and familiar facts. Grousset, whose works 
in the past dealt largely with art, draura his material for tbk vol¬ 
ume from Western aourees and from Oriental works in translation. 
We suspect that he could not or did not use the latter in their 
original languages* One of the facts he emphasises is that the 
Crusading movement did not have its inception in the work of 
pilgriuis or demagogues but in the consoieuce and will of medieval 
Europe as represented by the papacy* Another fact is that the 
history of the Fraukieh states in Syris daring the twelfth and 
thirteenth centnriee was nothing else than the first colonial expan¬ 
sion of France, The Crusades thus become a colonial enterprise, 
the founders of the Latin states tlie pioneers among the French 
colonists. The Lotharingians who went to Syria* according to the 
authorp ceased to be German and become French. 

S. The Oriental output in America has been even less meager 
than that of Western Europe. Grouaaet^i work brings to mind 
Munro^s posthumous publication. Professor Munro^s Rtudy of this 
period was lifelong. In 1&23 he undertook a trip to the Near 
East in order to investigate the Frankish remains and sites- The 
Writer had the good fortune to accompany him on his visit to sev¬ 
eral of the castles and battlefields in Syria. On his return he 
delivered at Harvard the I^wgll lectures which form the basis of 
the book under review. The numerous students and coUeagues* 
whose hopes for a magnum opits on this snh}ect from the pen of its 
foremost American exponent were shattered by his death on the 
eve of hk retirement from Princeton, will perhaps find some 
me of eolace iu this small volume of eight lectures. 

4. Another product of American sdiolarship which may be 
singled out is a translation of the second part of al-Baghdadi^fi 
work on Islamic sects hj Abraham S. Halkim Like the first part, 
which was done by Kate Chambers Seelye (New York, 1919), this 
was submitted as a doctor's thesis at Columbia University. Ur- 
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Halktn bad the advantage over Mrs* S^^clye in having aecefisible the 
abridged edition of al-Baghdadi, which the reviewer had fotiiid in 
Damascus and published in Cairo (1^24) and wbieb mumines 
many corrupt passages in the earlier edition by Badr^ Halkin pro¬ 
vided bis teit with an introductiom^ several notes and an index and 
did full justice to the original* He made a real contribution bj 
OQmpleting for the benedt of the English reader a work whidi 
though not as important aa al-Shahrastam^s or ibn-l^axm^s^ is 
nevertheless invaluable for a full comprehension of the Islamic 
schools of thought and philosophic systems* Dnlortunateljj how¬ 
ever, he ignored most of the diacritical marks in the introdnetion 
iind bibliography and snhstituted the apostrophe for the 'ayn- 
sigm Only few minor errors were noted. Ma^ad (p. 237) shonld 
read Mmnad; Dimasbki is preferable to “ Dlmiahki (p. 32). 

5* The depreciation in Western Oriental scholarship is being 
gradually compensated for by the rising native interest in these 
EtudieSj a fact to be welcomed even by the Orientaliats themselves. 
In India the progress niade by the Islamic Kesearch iissocialioHj 
Bombay, in the three years of its existence has been noteworthy. 
The membership of this association now includes Sir Aga Khan as 
patron, several European and American schoLars as fellows and 
associates and a large number of Indian Moslems aa ordinary mcni' 
here* The association has already sponsored a number of Persian 
texts edited and translated into English by Ivanow. What gives 
added importance to the Isma'Ilite works among tht^e publications 
is the fact that only few treatises written by members of this inter^ 
esting achismatic sect have aundved; we have hitherto depended 
for our information npon hostile or prejudiced sourcefl. 

6, Long before Indian Moslem scholars had begun to attempt 
to coordinate tbeir activity, Egyptian research workers were taking 
^apid strides* One of the most significant steps taken in the last 
few years was the organiaatioq of a eommittee to translate The 
Bne^dopaedia of IsMm. Though poorly edited^ with apace un¬ 
evenly allotted, and disclosing many discrepancieSj this Enqfdo- 
pnedw, w'hich began publication the year before the Great War 
and has not yet been completed + is on indispeDsablo monumental 
Work whose translation into Arabic is bound to eiercise a tre- 
meudouft inRucncc. In fact, some of the translated ardeka, par- 
tjeularly that on Abraham, have already aroused the furor of the 
conservative and precipitated hot debate in the Egyptian 
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press* A tnember of this committee has issued a tranelatioii of 
another workj Charles C* AdamSj Islam and Modsmism irt Egypt 
(Londonj 1933), ^Abbas has suooeeded in producing a piece of 
literature in elegant Arabic with no trace” of Englifit in it, a 
feat which wodd not have been possible had the rendition been 
literal. Though free, howoTer, the translation does not unduly 
violate the sense of the origintd. But in titl^ and proper namos 
adherence to the literal meaning would have been preferable. For 
in the title, the reviewer would suggest al-Naz^ah 
or as doing more jnstioe to ** Modernism*” 

Compare p. 241, where muhdaihun ia properly tised for ** modern¬ 
ists*” A literal translatioD into English of the tiUe of this 
JouKXAi.^ as it IS rendered on p. 240^ n. 1, would be ** The Ameri¬ 
can Journal for Oriental Studies.” 

8. Egypt is begmning to have a close rival in Syria^ especially 
because of the researches of the professors of the American Uni¬ 
versity of Beirut and its neighbor the Jesuit tlniveraity^ The 
pubhcatioiiB of the professors of the American institution range 
from a pioneer study of the financial of the country to 

delving into the secrets of tbc so-called devU-worsbiper^ of north¬ 
ern al-Truq. The Tazidi volume comprises three original texts by 
one of their colorful contemporary amirs, Isma'il Beg Choi. The 
first is hb autobiography. Ismail took an active part in the life 
of his sect during the last half century and wb$ iustrumental in 
protecting the lives of Armemaus and other Christians during the 
Great War. The second text b au account of Yiiridi doctrines and 
social and religions customs as expounded by the amir* The third 
deals with some of the events of the last 150 years of Yaridi history 
in Jabal Siujar. As editor Zurayq used the critical apparatus in 
a way that could hardly he improved upon. His hook would have 
profited by a map showing the Yazldi places cited in the text and 
by a more careful proofreading of the table of corrections (p. 134) ^ 
which commits more errors than it tries to correct. The previous 
studies of Purlani and Menzet supplemented by thb fresh one are 
beginning to lift the veil that has ekrouded the mysteries of thisj 
one of the most mysterious sects of the Near East* 

9* A colleague of Zurayq has produced an original study on the 
development of Arabic prose. The author^ some of whose works 
have been noted previously in this Joithnal, presents a critical 
examination of the various Arabic styles, traces their historical 
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changes from the rise af Islam to the preaeot daj and reproduces 
specimens. Some of the later spedmens are of special interest as 
they axe drawn, from mamiscxipts. The book should prove of great 
worth to the student who may be easily lost in the labyrinth of 
Arabic literature. More cognizaiice should have been taken of the 
results of modern European^ especially German^ researches. The 
list of foreign words in the Koran (pp. for instaucej k taken 

from the fifteenth-century al-Snymtij who presumably knew no 
other language than ArabiCj and not checked against the lists of 
Horovitaj Eraenkelj DvotAk^ and Mingana. The bibliography at 
the end (pp. 41S-19) shows only three modem works, aUl in 
English. 

10. Another study in Arabic literature ia devoted to an early 
poet. Ibn-abi-Eabi'^^, the poet of lore in the Umayyad periodj 
was fortunate in having Paul Schwarz issne a gehoiarly edition of 
his DmHn (Leipzig, 1901-9^} and Professor Jabbur msie a critical 
study of his life and times in three volumes, of which thia is the 
firat. The volume covers the political, economic, social religious 
and intellectual life in Arabia during the time of the poet. The 
author made a worthy contribution, but did not succeed in freeing 
himself entirely from the stylistic tradition of dassical Arabic with 
its insistence on piling up phrases which are synonymous or 
paralleL The history of the TImayyad period is sketched with 
hardly a date given (pp. 4-14). The Arabic word for Syria is 
rendered Smtfa (p. 21,1- 22) and Sm^ah. (p. 1. 7), of which 
the latter is the preferable form. 

11. Historical research is represented by a freeh editiou of the 

most eomprehengive history of Lebanon compiled by a Lebanese 
m the nineteenth century. The author^ a scion of one of the old¬ 
est and noblest of Arab families^ was a Maronite feudal lord whose 
Tilla at the small but picturesque village of Shimlnu, overlooking 
Beimt, is still standing. The first part of his history was drawn 
from such standard works as al-Tabari and al-lIasSidi^ The sec¬ 
ond and third parts, which are under review, deal with the period 
between a. h. 1109 (Ifi^T) and a. H. J24S The author 

died in IS 35. These are^ therefore, the parts in which he made 
his oontribntion. In 1900 a graduate of the first class of the 
American TTniverflity of Beirut, Na“iim Mughabglmb, publislied 
this history in Cdro but took liberties with the manuscript, whici 
Was already corrupt. The editors of tMa edition, one of the Ameri-^ 
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can University of Beirut Mid the other of the University St- Joseph^ 
have reason to think that their copy was itself the one iised by the 
author^ whose haodwriting they identified on the margin. They 
eatubliahed the text and supplied it with noteSj indexes and intro¬ 
duction. They made no attempt to correct the aemi-colloqnial 
Arabic in which the author composed his work, a sound procedure* 
In Hating the copies extant^ no reference was made to the one 
originally in the Barikdi collection and now in Princeton University 
Library. A coinpnri$on of the facsimile reprodnction of a' page of 
the MS (frontiepieoe) with the corresponding printed page (162-3) 
reveals an infelicitona use of the square brackets (cf* Arabic intro¬ 
duction^ Inst page^ and Prencb introduction^ p. ivi) and a mis- 
copying of one word for jufulaf. The book was published 

at the expense of the Lebanese Hepublic. 

pHiLrp K. Him* 

Fiiikcetuai Uuiveji&Lty. 


TArec Trcaiises on MysUcisn^ hy Shik^uddin Suhr^io^rdl Maqii^l* 
Edited and translated by Otto Splbb and S. K- Kkatak. 
[Bonder Orienlaliatiscbe Studien^ Heft 12]. Stuttgart^ 1936. 
Pp, S3+ 121 (text)* 

The works of ahu-al-Futah Yahja al-Stihrawardi (a^ d. 11 &1) 
will probably assume added aignificance aa interest grows in that 
fascinating rdle played by aLtInjg (illumination) in Islamic mys- 
ticism. He has been deservedly acknowledged aa the martyr 
philosopher of the Hiuministic Sufis. 

While the three Persian treat!ses^, here edited and translatedj 
are ocrtainlv al-Suhrawardi^s less brilliani works^ they, nevcrthelessj 
merit our attention* A Persian commentary on one of the treatiaea 
together with an Arabic biography of the anthorp drawn from 
Shahrazuri*s Nmhot al~A.rwAh^ have been appended. 

In general the work bears the signs of scholarly teohniqne- A 
few defects may be cited, however. The first name of the author 
as it appears on the cover—Shihlbuddin—might be changed to 
abu-Dl-Futuh, in order to avoid confusion with his namesake 
(1334) who carried the same surname* Moreover, Suhrawardi 
appears in at least two different spellings ] twice on p. 6, Subrwerdij 
and twice on p. 8, SuhrawerdL For ntu{rubba£ on p. 6 read 
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The page of the Introduction refers to Tarioos studies od 
al-Suhrawardij but neither here nor elsewhere in the hock is there 
Diention of Carra de Yaux whose article “ Philcsophie llluoiiiia- 
tive d^apr^ Suhrawerdi Meqtoul/^ in Journal IX^ 

tome XlXj Paris^ 190:2^ pp. G^-94^ though Gomewbat inadequate^ 
still must be coDsidened a milestone in the study of this Sufi 
JuinLuarj. 

Edwaud J. Jubji» 

Princeton, X. J. 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Sdeueia otl ike Tigris. By 
Eoeebt Haubold McDowell. Ann Arbor: UNn^EBsiTY OF 
Michigan PkesSj 1935. Pp+ xvii + 272, with six appended 
plates. $3.5D. 

Coins from Sdsuda on the Tigris, By Eobeut Hahbolo 
McDowell. Ann Arbor: Univeesltt of Michioan PhesSj 
1935* Pp. liT “|- 248j with six appended plates. 83.50. 

Professor Leroy Waterman excavated at Seleuoia ou the Tigris 
from 1927 to 1932 for the DniYersity of Michigan, the Toledo Mu- 
ieum of Art, and, after 1930, the Cleveland lIiLBetun of Art. The 
results never crashed the world press but Selencia has yielded nota¬ 
ble new material on the iD-uoderStOod Seleucid end Parthian occu¬ 
pations of Mesopotamia. The publication, begun in 1934 with 
Debevoise'a Fartkian Folieryf Ig happily continued with these two 
sturdy volumes, nos. 3fi and 37 of University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, and is to he followed by a volume on figurines^ 

Most of the former volume is given over to a deacriptioii of 203 
“ attached sealinge/' a term preferable to the loosely-used hulia.” 
Dr, McDowell shows that aU belong to the Seleucid period, about 
294-141 B. c.^ and classifies them by types and by purposes. To¬ 
gether with those from Orchoi published by Eostovtzeff in 19.32 
they throw the first effective light on private business and on some 
phases of oQicial surveillance thereof in Seleucid Babylonia. 

Miscellanea worth noting include 77 token sealings in two 
classes, curious clay models of Seleucid tetradrachms, monogram 
stauipa, stamped amphora handles (here the author is in deep 
water; reference to a list of Rhodian month-names would have 
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saved trouble with nos* 2^ 3j mi 5 on pp- 252 i . For no. 2 read 
instead of *e^XfiTou)* an mscribed bronze weighty and 
disappointing fragments from three public stelae* only one* jnen- 
tioning a and an of interest, 

A more rigidly correct title to the volume on coins would have 
noted its esclusion of Eoman* Characcoiaiij SaBsaoian, Mongol* 
and Arab eoinagee. Admitted arc 2 coins of Alexander^ 347 ooms 
of aisty-five Selencid issues* and 2330 Parthian coma. The latter* 
ranging in date from 141 b. c. (Mithradates I) to 315/3 a.d* 
(Volagasea Y), are divided by Dr. McDowell among sixty royal 
issues and twenty-tbree anlonomouB bronze issues, the latter yield¬ 
ing to royal bronze in 69/70 A^n. Many types are now first 
reported. 

In discussing the Parthian mint at Sdeucia Dr, McDowell in¬ 
troduces three fundamental new contentions* that Parthian ietra- 
drachma were Btmck only at SeleuciSj that after 123/2 b. 0- Par¬ 
thian draclimfi were never struck there* and tbat Seleiicia alone of 
Parthian cities possessed an antonooioiis coinage. His explans- 
tinna are intcreaiing and pknaible* though more evidence will be 
forthcoming/ His criticism of the Parthian king list, and bis 
survey of the hbtory of the western provinces of Parthia and es¬ 
pecially of Meucia iUeLf, in the light of the numismatic evidence* 
are worth reading. 

Studying the calendar employed at the Seleiieia mint* Dr- Mc¬ 
Dowell has used two bronze issues* dated exceptionally by month 
as well as by yearj not only to strengihen my thesis that at some 
point the coirespondeude of Greek Tnooth-iiam€S with Babylonian 
was shifted* Xantbikos taking the place of Artemisios as the equiva¬ 
lent of Xisannu* hut even to date thia shift between ld/17 and 
46/47 A.B, 

As a weary proofreader T was heartened by the discovery that 
«tessarae ” and grafitto/" on pp. 232 and 235 respectively of the 
former volume, and the dubious nominative “ Philhellenos in the 
latter^ passed not only the author hut a dlBtiuguiahed group of 
editors and advisers. Both volumes have helpful indices and 
bibliographies. 

JOTHAM JOHIJEGI^. 

EuwIbndsTillep Matylftn-d. 


^Tbe cKsavationi at ISeleacia Lave new (QcL lasc) been reopened niiider 
Dr. Clark Eopkiiu el the UniTerisilir el MieLI^Hr 
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History of Early Iran* By Geoeoe G* Camerok". Cbic^^^ 
llKivEEfliTY OF Cm€Am p£E&s, 19S5. Pp* iTi 4^ 260. $3.00. 

Hitherto the light of biatory has bTokon on the bighlande of 
Iran from the vantage point of full 3aj in the valley of the Two 
RitetSi The very hrightnefis in the alluvinni has diacouraged any 
dear view in the dinmesa of the plateaH;, and ae a result the history 
of Iran has usually been assumed to begin with the Pcraian Empire^ 
Our author, on the contrary, essays to take his stand on the edge 
of the highlands themselves, and from there report what can be 
seen, making the fullest use of Babylonian records as a aide light. 
This method has everything to commend it and justifies itself at 
the outset hy making Cyrtia the Persian mark the end rather than 
the beginning of the work. 

The book is thus a constructive attempt to present the available 
facts of the political history of the Iranian plateau before the 
rise of Cynis the Great. Actually for the earliest historical period* 
the area reduces itself to Eiam and as a source of documentatiop, 
it shrinks still further to a single ciiy, the site of anoient Susa. 
Accordingly, this becomes the pivotal point around which the 
development is oTganissed. The book unfolds twelve compact chap¬ 
ters fully documented with eitensivo footnotes- 

Haciallv the period of prehistory is linked up to show the strati¬ 
fication of races and peoples in historic times. Here definiteness 
is reached with the Kaasitea and the Indo-Europeans, hut no 
attempt is made to solve the larger ethnological problems of the 
region on the basis of eiiating aources. 

Historical beginnings staxt from the twenty-fifth century B* 0. 
The postdiluvian Sumerian dynastic lists show that Elamite cities 
were included in the comploK of Babylonia and some of them were 
prominent in the earliest leadership* With the advent of the 
dynasty of Sargon I, history dawns on the highlanda of Elam with 
Babylonia in the ascendancy, hut only over a limited area. With 
the fall of Agade, Elam gains freedom only to be blanketed by the 
Gutittm who overthrow Agade's rule and all records fail- 

Five succeeding chapters delineate the interplay of Babylonian 
and Elamite forces for the most part to he eipressed ss a tug of 
war, and in apite of the vastly greater resotirces snd culture of the 
Valley^ Eiam rises to empire proportions before its end as a great 
power iu the twelfth century B. 0. 
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Two later chapters deal with the new Elamite kingdom^ parcel¬ 
ing the Aseyriaii Empire^ and Elam^s final eclipse by Asayria, hut 
the dominant theme of the last fiYe chapters is the oaeoming of 
the Indo-lranians, fir^t contacted bj the Asayriana in the Zagros 
Mountains from the middle of the ninth century b. c, onwards* 
Upon nearer approach these evolre into Iraniana, Medes^ and 
Persians. The last are traced geographically from the land of 
Farsua (Parsnash) sonthwest of Lake Urmia, southeastward to 
Parsumash and on in the same direction to Anshan and the land 
of Parsa, including the latex Persepolis, 

The authoT^fi use of source material shows critical discrimination 
and insight based on careful scrutiny. Some of the more significant 
reconstruetions of the book arc those based on the Assyrian Letters. 
The total picture which the work presents is often fragmentary 
owing to the nature ol the sources* But oTen so the ensemble 
stimulating and iOuminating and should as a useful guide 
and an advanced base for further peuetraticn and elucidation of 
the prohlems which it opens up^ 

LeUOT WAtEESTJJ^* 

Ullivertity n£ 


Kzphalaia^ Band I, H^ndsohriften der siaatlicken 

Musem Berlin^ herausgegeben Un Auftrage der preussisehen 
jVkademie der Wisseasehaft unter Leitung tou ProL Gann 
ScHMioT, Stuttgart! VnanAO W. Kohlha^mea, 1935- Pp- 
98, in two doublo fasciculi. RM 12. per fasciculus. 

The finding of these important Maniehaeau papyri is set forth 
in Schmidt and Folotsky^a monograph, Monri-Fuud in Ae- 
gypten, On'^ittuLjcAri/^efi de* Jfani und seiner Sitsrangs- 

berichte der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiesenechaften, 1933, p. 4sqq. In 
that work, the editor calls the dialect suh-Achmindc and assunieB 
that the translation waa made from a Greet original. Professor 
Schmidt was assisted by Dr. Folotsky, who prepared the test and 
the tranalatiou of the Kephalaia. The apparatus has been limited 
to a few notes 5 no commentary beyond OccaBional notes hns been 
attempted, since details cannot be studied until the whole work 
has appeared. In many places the origind is illegibk, but no rash 
emendations hare been attempted. Many of the Greek loan-worda 
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ai« repeated in parentbe&ea bes^Lde the German eqaivalent in the 
tran&lfition; this is very helpful in comparing the translation 
with the Coptic test. 

This Maniciiaean treatise opens with the conflict between dark¬ 
ness and lighti Reference is made to the three foimdeTS of rcH- 
gion&j Jeeus, Zoroaster^ and Buddha. These rneHj however^ wrote 
no books, but their teachings were recorded by their pupLls. Maui 
now rtfilra his followers to collect his sayings after his death end to 
commit n small portion of bia eitensive wisdom to WTiting in order 
that it may not he lost- There is a succession of apostlesj Sethel, 
Enoch, and Shem, to whom are added Buddlia and Zoroaster, and 
finally Jesus, who appeared in a “ flpirituai body, without bodjp” 
Brief references are made to his life, death, resuTTCctlon on the 
third day, and ascension. After the work of St. Paul, aU mankind 
was misled into ain, and the Church of the Saviour was lifted on 
high and the world remained like a tree plucked of its fruit At 
that time came the apostlcahip of Mam preceded by the Paraclete, 
who formed the image of the aposUe in the time of Artabanes, king 
of Partbia, and Ardasetir. 

Thirty-three chapters of the Kephakia are included in the two 
lascicnli. According to the first chapter, Mani went by flbip to 
India to preach and remained there until Sbapur summoned him 
and gave him permission to preach in all bis domains. In the 
Second chapter are disensfied the two treca, the one bearing good 
fruit and the other evdl. Mani identifies the former with Jesus; 
the taste of the fruit of this tree is the ^ Holy Church ^ oomnsting 
of ita teachers, the elect, and the catechumens. This tree has^ five 
members, of which the laat is Nom, which is identified with ^ the 
Father, the God of Truth.'* In the aird chapter is discussed the 
meaning of wisdom, and might. The theme of Chapter 

V ia the four hunters of light and the four of darkness- Of the 
former, the first ia the Urmemoh ; the third ia Jeans, whose ^p 
is hie Holy Churchy with his net of wisdom he cutehea souk, ^e 
fourth is the Great Thought, whose net ia the Living Spint- The 
four hunteTS of darkness try to catch men with false doctrine. 

In Chapter %*1I is found the discussion of the five Fathers; the 
first is the first M^iwyo^, the first eternal one, who has called th™ 
emanations from himself; the second Father pro^ds ^m e 
first, who emits three powers, of which the third is the virgin o 
light, glorious wisdom. From the second Father proceeda, as an 
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emaDation^ the third Father, who Is JeauB, the Shining One. He 
tails Liglit^Notiflj. who ia the fourth Father; the latter calla a light- 
foiTOj or fifth Father, who reveda himself to the elect and the 
catechumens. 

Symbolistn based on the mysterioua experiencee of the Urmensch 
is contained in the ninth chapter ; the five eigna ore the salntatiou 
of peace, the right hand, the kiss of lore, the showing of honour^ 
and the laying on of hands. After having received these symbols, 
the believera become perfect. There are four means of escape by 
which the light is saved from its enemies; the fourth is that of 
Jesus, the Shining One^ irhile the final one is that of Great 
Thought- In Chapter XXX reference is made to the Living Spirit 
who puts on the garmenta of the wind, of fire, and of water. Be¬ 
fore the King of Honour is a wheel in which is found the complete 
will of this king and to which are fastened the roots of all the 
firmaments* When the forces of evil try to escape, they are recog¬ 
nised through this wheel, whieh is also like a mirror. 

The syncretistic origin and nature of Manichaeanism are clearly 
portrayed in the Kephalaia, as is apparent from these brief obser¬ 
vations. One is also forcibly stmek with the number of Biblical 
quotations and the great familiarity with Christian terminology. 

Considering the dif&cnlty of the test, Polotsky's translation ia 
remarkably well done. The lines of the Coptic version and the 
translation on the opposite page are numbered, and so it is easy 
to foDow the original. The work ia a real contribution to the hia- 
tory of religions. 

Henbt S. Gehmas% 

Princeton UniTersity and Priac^tou Th^lo^^l Setnin&ry. 
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The Framcana-sdra of Kundo-kunda Ai'dri/aj. with ih$ 

commeniofyj TaUvo-dipihlj. Amriactindm Suri. EdglbB 
transUtiod by Earesd FaddzgoN. iSditai with an rntnocltic- 
tion by P. W, TnoMAa. Jain Literature Society Seriegi Vol- 
time I> Cambridge: At the Unitehsity FiiEaa; New York: 
The MACHiLLAi^ Co., 1&35, Price $5.00, 

Pravacanosdm^ Sri Eundakvnddcilrya^s. A Pro-canonical Text 
of the Jainns^ The Prakrit Text eriticaliy edited with the 
Sanskrit Comraentarica of Amrtacandra and Jayaaena and a 
Hindi Commentary of Pajpd^ Hemaraja, with an EngUah 
Translation of the Text^ a topical Index and a table of Tariona 
readings, and with an exhaustive essay on the Life, Date and 
Works of Kundakunda and on tlie Linguistic and Philosophi' 
cal aspects of Pravacansara, by A. N- DrxDHYE. A second 
edition^ revised^ enlarged and petnodeled. Bombay: Sai 
RATACHAi^DRA Jaika Sasthamala, 1935^ Supees 5, 

1, The Pravacana^Tira is an important doctrinal work of the 
Digambar sect of the Jains. This translation of the original 
Prakrit of Kundakiinda and the Sanskrit of Amrtacandra is made 
apparently from the edition of Pandit ilanoharalalaj Bombajj 
I&IS, Certain inaniiscripts are named in the Introduction^ but 
there is no mention of any oonsultatioii of mamiflcrlpts^ though 
tmmerons emendations are given in foot-not^* 

In the Introduction ProL Thomas disenssea the life and works 
of Xundakunda and some of the technical terms of the Prava- 
canasara. He decides that he lived probably in the third or fourth 
century' a. n. The technical term (p- ixiii) is not quite 

so rare in Svetiunbara works as Prof. Thomas thinks, Hemacaudra 
uses the word casually throughont the Trisasti^atapurn^caritra 
and evidently expects it to be understood (cf. Jobnson, GOS LI, p. 
SO and note). Ri^oda (p. xxiv) is simply another name for 
jiv^ (see any of the Jain Prakrit lexicons and of. OOS 
LI, p. ^0). 

The text is highly technical and correspondingly difficult to 
translate- In general the translation has been carefully madcj 
though I Would differ on some points^ And I think it would have 
been desireble if references had been given to authoritative ori^nal 
texts rather than to Jaini's of Jainism only. Jaini s 

English terms (not always the very best) are followed rather too 




elosfilji On the other hand of the 0 / JainUm i& 

incorrectly criticized {p* 19) ^ That Le the correct form though it^ 
meaning^ m Svet^baTa tenninologj;, at leasts is not “ deaire for 
worldly objects aa a reward for piety/* but ** acceptance of other 
doctTine^/* (See GOS JaT, n+119,) 1 do not know of any authority 
for naakiDg dcwa equivalent to nor for making m^hamya- 

kurman couaist of maha^ i^ga and di?eqa (p. n.). This is not 

the usual schematiest and the translator gives no anthoritj for it. 
The duilha of the original (I. 43) is correctly translated ^^aTcr- 
aion/* but this duUka ie not an error that apparently goes 

hack to the chAya (Amriacaiidra^B?)^ and is presumably respouai- 
ble for the trauslator^s making dom the equivalent of dvfiSfl aud 
grouping it with rdya and fwoAu. The duUha of the original is 
obviously not but dvi^ia (see Furn-rndda^muhannavo^ s. v,)^ 

which coordinates it properly with vimudAa and rcikfaj without 
violcxice^ In Svetimhara usage mohaj, rilga and dvesa conatitute 
three (faults)* the only couuection between do^ju and Jvflitu 

The distinction between hhatyya and (xihavya (p, 41 n^) is not one 
of time, but of quali^cation for liberation ” at all (see GOS LT* n- 
3 and references) * One wonders why f jrduifldayo is translated {p* 
4&) the thirty (gods), etc./* instead of merely " gods, etc./* since 
there is certainly no allnsion in Jainism to any original munber. 
“ Beligious observances " for (p, 158 and f.) La misleading* I 

think, Sarnia is nsoally translated ” carefulness and the five 
kinds are well known. They relate to daily practical living. In 
the translation of III. 8 the aii ** daily duties ’* (f3va%aJta) ate cor- 
recrtlj separated from other duties which follow in the teit i but in 
the translation of the cominentaTy (p. 169} these other duties arc 
confused with the dvaSydkas. They are entirely different. 

{^d) is the rcgulftT term for “confession*^ and that is certainly 
the meaning in III* I think the translation misses the 

point here. When a iramuM wminiU a fault in spite of his careful 
conduct* he muEt confess to a enitable srama^ and observe a peu' 
auce prescribed by him . 

In common with many of hia predecessors and contemporaries 
Ifr* Faddegon translates sadhn as “saint/* an objectionable term. 
A sadhu is a monk. 

Would not the Gopadri of the Pralasti be Oimar rather than 
^bt^ui^^aya (p. 2lS)? 

2- This text and translation of the Prnvacanaaara appeared very 
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goon after Faddegan^a. To tbo reader who knows Sanskrit it has 
the adTantege of mdlnding the original Prakrit of Knndakundaf 
the eh&ylLj the original text of the two Senakrit commentaries^ and 
a nindi eommeutary. The tranalatioD b Only of the original 
Prakrit text. So the two transiations complement each othetp 
The text is the one preserved in Jayaaena^g commentary and^ 
obTionaly^ some of the differencea in the two tranalationa are doe 
to dlfferencea in the texta from which the translatioas are made. 
Prof» TJpadhyeb translation ia not as careful in philological details^ 
bnt shows more knowledge of the technicalities of Jain doctrine.^ 
The introductory essay is very elaborate and deala with all 
aspects of Ktmdaktinda^s life and works- Prof- Upadhye decides 
that the weight of evidence ia in favor of the “ beginniog of the 
Christian era ** for Kundakiinda''s time^ 

Though this is called n second edition/* the “ first ** seems to 
be the edition of Pandit Manoharalal^ Bombay, 1912. 

Helen M- Johnson, 

Missouri- 


Bhaganadgiid RahosyOr or Karm^Yoga-JS^tra. . * , By 
Bal Gangadhae Tilak. * . . Translated [fTom the original 
Marathi] by Bhalchanoha Sitaram Suis:tiianxas. . * * 
Poona: [Tilak Broe-] 19J5. 2 vole: Ixxi xlviii + 1^1^ 

123 pp. 

The late anthor of this work was one of the greatest political 
leaders of modem India, He was respected, end his sincerity waa 
acknowledged, even by those who disapproved of his aims and 
methods ; and he was idolized by his politically conscious country¬ 
men, to a degree equalled by none in his life-time, and exceeded 
since then by Mahatma Gandhi alone. He was, too, a Sanskritist 
of good standing; his scholarly work was known and respected aUo 
in the west. Towards the end of his life he emplo 3 'ed some periods 
of enforced idleness in a British prison to write the book which is 
here for the first time translated into a European tongue. It has 
gone thru many editions in its native Marathi and in a Hindi ver¬ 
sion, and translations have likewise: appeared in Gujarati, Bengali, 
Kanaresej TelugUy and Tamil; which shows its popnlari^ in 
India. 

7 
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It includea a complete translatioii of the Gita^ with elabotfiite 
commentatYj Terse hj Terse. But ihh is only a email part of ita 
bulfc. The rest is a copiprehenaiTe atatemeot of the author*a phi- 
losophjj partieolarly hia ethics. It is, in short, a personal apologia. 
Thraool the whole, the teachings which Tilak found in the Gila 
are giyen special promineuce; to him the Gita waa the greatest of 
all Bibles, as it is to Gandhi today. But there is a great deal 
more than that. Tiiak was widely read in the religious and philo- 
Eoplucal literature of both lirdia and the west {at least such west¬ 
ern literature as existed in English Tcraions; how much direct use 
he made of other European languages is not clear to me)- And 
hifi keen, inquiring^ and reflectiTe mind busied itself with dll such 
materials which came to his attention, using them alL to shape hia 
own attitude towards the problems of life. He was intensely prac¬ 
tical in all this. Like the genume Hiiidti he was, he had none of 
the European philosopher's interest in abstract truth for ita 
own aake/^ The supposedly iuipractical Hindus hsTe ueref 
cared about knowledge unless they conceiTed that it would lead to 
flome useful end. It is we who should be called "impractical/* 

Tilak describes his own practical philosophy as energism,” and, 
quite correctly, finds it among the cardinal doctrines of the Gita. 
The Gita preaches, and he practised, the strenuous life, a life of 
vigorous—albeit disinterested—action. Xo a^tic withdrawal, no 
renunciation ; but also no selfishnesa, uo interest in actiou^s 
result ("fruit, for oneself. The difficulty with this, as 

a practical program, seems to me to be that it fails to tell us clearly 
just what actions to perform. Perhaps, to be sure, it ia no worse 
in this regard than other ethical philoaophiea; for^ as Tilak points 
out, those which profess to do &□ usually turn out to be indecislTc 
or unsatisfactory when examined closely. But the positive side of 
his argument ia less convincing than his destructive criticism- The 
most intercaiiug of all his ehaptera ie the twelfth, in which he 
struggles manfully with this problem. I wish I conld my that I 
find his answer condusivc. In ^ence it boils down to this, that 
the perfected man (dhUaprajm) cannot help doing right; any 
action he performs must be good- For us poor mortals who cannot 
claim to be sthitapTa^no^^ or to know anyone who thia seeuiB 
rather cold comfort. For even if (as both the Gita and Tilak 
advise) we try to follow the model of some Hkiiap^^^Jna, how 
we always he oure that our cirourastaneea are quite analogous to 
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tio&& of OUT model ? History BtYcr quit* repeats itself, despite the 
adage; no two human situations are ever ejpctly identical To 
kill evil-doers is right, aaj the Gita and. THak; Aijiina must “ dis- 
interestedlj " fight even his giuma, because they were wrong. But 
how ean I be quite sure that, in this partLcuIar fight, I am right 
and my enemy m wrongs if there happens to be no at 

hand to assure me? Arjuua had Krishna as his charioteer; he 
w$5 in inck. Of conr&e I am firmly couviuced in my own mind that 
I am rightj but do not people discover aftervrards that they have 
been mistaken? Fiirthermorej how can one infallibly recognize a 
sikitaprajn^? Arjuna himself usks this question in the second 
chapter of the Gita. The answer seems to Tilak conclusive and 
final; but who^ of men now livings fits the description? Mahatma 
Gandhij perhaps? Not according to his own opinion of himself^ 
for he has repeatedly made public confession of errors and imper- 
feetious. Who then is to decide for us Just what Tailings, for exam¬ 
ple, are right/" and what ones are wrong because they violate true 
oAiflsa? 

The hoot interests me chiefly as an account of the philosophical 
and ethical standpoint of a great fudJau personality^ the “Lota- 
manya TiJak. As m interpretation of the Gita, it is, I mast 
just-^nother interpretation of the Gita, neither better nor 
worse than scores of others, on the whole- Of course it eontaina 
much that is sound, penetrating, and illuminating. It could not 
be otherwise, for Tilak was a most inteUlgent man, and a good 
SansTtritist. But no One who has really studied the Gita ^ is ever 
satisfied with anyone else^s interpretation of it* Ferhaps this is a 
high compliment to the book itself, which manages to be more or 
less "all things to all men.” So, just aa Tilak differs at many 
points from each of his predecessors, from Sankara down, I should 
differ from him at just aa many points. A single example may be 
permitted- It is a passage to which he attributes cardinal impor- 
lance (see e. g. p, 77), Oita £. 50, yogah hormasu kauSalam, This 
Tilak regards as the Gita's fundamental definition of the all-impor¬ 
tant tedmical term yoga. He understands i ** Toga means a special 

^ In no Hpsrit of arrogance, but fsimplj to ehow that 1 have really tnrd 
to itqdy the Gita, I may nay that 1 have read it with eoiisldenible care at 
leaat thirty lEmca; JiaTc publtsbed a book attempting to interpret it; and 
bave prepared a careful complete tranalatiou and copimentary (u yet 
unpabliffliedl^ 
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device for perfonnlog actionB.” To me this se«ni&j in the context, as 
implausible as possible. Tbe whole verse reads: 

/oAdtfAa viihe mkrta^vh^fte 
tasmSi fWffdvd JcormOSU idwislom. 

Which I tbinlr means: " He who is disciplined in mental attitode 
leaves behiod in this world both good and evil actions. Therefoic 
discipline thyself unto discipline. Discipline in actions is weal.” 
That is, turmosn goes with the preceding, not the following, word; 
and the latter means weal, welfare, that which is ealutary,” not 
" device.” (Note that itarmosu ^ogafi kavfalam would be metricdly 
impossible.) This is no perverted interpretation of an aflfldfciMrm 
westerner. It goes back to no less a Hindu authority than Sankara- 
carya. It is Tilak’s rendering, in my opinion, that ia dearly a per- 
version of the obvious meaning. Yet on this sandy foundation he 
b T|g«i a great deal of argumentative superstructure. 

The translation into English is reasonably satisfactory. At least 
it Bcems to make TilaldB meaning clear (I cannot compare it with 
the original), altho, quite naturally, it is easy to see that Bnghah 
ia not the translator's native language. European proper names 
were, of course, transliterated in the original, and the translator 
has sometimes contented himself with re-transliteration, with un¬ 
fortunate results, when the names were unknown to him. Hence 
such regrettable forms as Laurincer for Lorinser, Lamarque for 
Lamarck, and Boumoull (or, in the Index, Boumo3) for Bumouf. 

Fbanuuk Edoebtos. 
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Thd Cotding-ChaJfant Cotteclion of /iiscnie J Qiiacle Bone*. Drawn 
by EaAjfK H. CHALFan'T; edited by Roswell S- Beittos. 
Shanghai; The C03IhEbcial Press, Ltp., Pp. 133, 

According to the brief explanatory preface of the editor “ Chal- 
taut's sketch-plates here printed contain bis facsimile drawings of 
6?0 mammal bone pieces, 1016 plastron pieces, and one antler, a 
total of 1687 pieces.” The original pieces were purchased by Samuel 
Couling and Frank Herring Chaliant from dealers at Weihsien, 
Shantung, dating the period of about 1904-1908, and are at present 
divided among the Royal Scottish Mnseum, Edinburgh, the British 
Museum, London, the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, and the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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Dr* BrittoD has prepari&d and circidated bb Add^fidum (TokyOj 
Sl DeMraber, 1935) listiTig aiity epecimelifl as wholly spurious, and 
twenty-thruu as partly spurious—in bo far, in each ease, as their 
inscriptions are eoncerned* In this ho simply transmits the opinions 
of Kuo llo-jo, based solely on eiamination of the sketches, and 
sp^oihcally stated to no more than tentativep 

The editor liaa wisely omitted the manj carved pieces/' " so- 
called amuleta/^ from hi^ publication- He goes far in boldly stating 
that they are "now known to be largely forgeriesperhaps he 
ioserted the word " largely chiefly as a matter of conrtesy. Thifl 
reviewer will not diaregard hia example of scholarly cantioiL Bat 
all the objects of this class which I have had the privilege of ei- 
amming were clearly false; ijcthing of the kind has ever been 
excavated at Anyang to my knowledge^ and aevcral of the leading 
Chinese experts in the field have eiprcssed to me the opinioR that 
they arc all forged. Some of these inBcriptiona are eyen punctuated 
with little circlea 1 

The genealogical inscriptions on a bone and an sntlcrj mimbeta 
C 1506 and C 19S9^ are considered spurioue by Kuo Slo-jo, in my 
opinion quite rightly. The characters on the latter, of which photo¬ 
graphy have been published/ look like no other Shang characters I 
have ever seen. It would be quite couvenieut^ of course, to have 
prepared tables like these telling us that of the Shang kings " so- 
and-$o^6 BOD was called Bo-aud-sOj and his son was called so-and-so^ 
etc. But against their authenticity, even if they looked genuine^ 
would stand the fact that such inBcriptions not only have never 
been found, to my knowledge^ in scientific excavation, but far more 
important than that, they belong to a category of records which is 
not represented among the current Shang bone inscriptions. 

It is unfortunate, of course, that these are drawings rather than 
squee^ or photographs. Jundainental research can never be based 
on Buch materials. Yet they arc far from valueless. This work 
Serves as a catalogue by means of which one may leam what is 
available, and where it is located, so as to examine the original or 
obtain facdmilee if necessary. Every complete library on the oracle 
bones must include it. 

HEintEE GnEsss-EB Cbeel. 

The UiiiT€iTeitj of ChicagD^ 


for 1033, opp. p. 072, VI VIU, 
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Chinesische xji YeT$nch 

nnir geschkMlicken BetTuchtung. By Ku Tsisg. Sonderdiuck 
aiiB der ZHtsckrifi, 1935^ Pp* 65^ 

Although paintuig existed in China long before the Han period^ 
the beginniogfi of Chinese aesthetic theory are fairly modern. To 
be sure even in the Chon and Chin periods^ there appeared fiome 
fragmentary conomenta on paintings but they are imintentional and 
purely incidentaL Dr. Teng credits Chang Heng of the later Han 
as the first aesthetician. He urrites: Painters prefer to depict 
devils rather than dogs and horses^ because real objects arc difficult 
while the realm of the unreal is infinite^^' Here he is restating the 
view held by ids predecessors anoh as Chuang-tauj Han Pei (d. 233 
and Hnai Xan-tru (d. 122 b. c-)^ Yot the beginning of the 
original view points one must wait for Ku E^ai-chihj, who, according 
to Dr^ Teng, was an idealist and identified the fundamentals of 
creative art as well as of criticism and appreciation aa “ Kachemp- 
findung and Einfiihlung/^ 

The T^ang period was a golden age in the history of paintings fofj 
first, landscape painting now attained a position of independent 
significanco, and second, the Buddhistic painting made itself free 
from foreign style and cstabliGhed its own. But for the theory of 
art, we have to wait till we come to the Sung period- It is inter- 
eating to note that the poet Tu Fu (712‘T70) was concerned with 
the psychology of artistic creation, which he comparea with birth or 
a sudden explosion of force and energy. It is painful, but it is the 
only means of identifying ooe^a self with nature. 

With the dose of the T"ang period, painting was freed from moral 
and ethical bondage^ Laud^ape painting as the “ gentleman''s art 
was given a special honored place, and came to be appreciated for 
its own sake. Thus it is natural that the thcoiy of painting should 
concern itself primarily with landscape painting. 

The author gives brief resumes of Ching Hao’a Pi Pa Chi and 
Kuo Hgi^s Lift Eao Chih^ These painters were also critics^ 

and above all they were gentleinan-painfers, who worked, not for a 
living, but for the joy of painting. On the other hand, there were 
many real painters who trEiined themseLvaR in the art and made 
themselves specialists in the field. Both assiduouRly cultivated their 
own style. The former lived among the hills and mists, and com- 
mnned with nature, while the latter participated in huay court life. 
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governed by routine and rigid conventions. Especially after 1112;, 
when the Emperor Hni Tsung reformed the Academy of Fine Art, 
theae painters, like the civil officers^ had to take a government 
esaminatJon and be trained, for the o^ce. These, Dr+ Teng caUa the 
Academic mannerists^ and they were Buspieions of genius and put 
much emphasis on technical training and mental diecipliiie^ The 
Academic mannerists in regard to the aesthetic theory contributed 
tittle, but by their criticism^ they did much to awaken a new interest 
and spirit in the geutleman-paintcri of the decadent period. 

The present study is well doenmentedh The author is well ac- 
qnainted with Western as well as Japanese scholarship^ and as ho 
states in the introduction, he follows in many important points the 
work of Shogo Sinbara^B (misread as S, Kanahara in the teit) 
work. The most disconcerting thing to the reader, however, is the 
fact that he uses Western terms to explain Chinese concepts. I bate 
already quoted from the anthor^s commeDt on Ku K^ai-chih, and if 
any reader identifies “ Kacbempfindung^" with Vernon Lee^s “ em¬ 
pathy/^ he no longer is dealing with the Chinese theory of art, but 
is in 19th century Europe. In the same sense, I strongly ob]>ct to 
the use of such words as reality/^ ** creative energy or “ con* 
sciousneBs/^ and many others. Especially is one appalled when, for 
example, Kuo Hsi^s statement, “ A painter should be master over 
and not a slave to his brush,'^ is followed by such a comment ae, 
Hier hat er das leh betont, das hat such dei spiteren Individual* 
isten beeinflutft.'* The work, however, is important as a resumi of 
the theory of painting of the T*ang and Sung periods. 


TAe CJiiWff on ihe Ari uf Painting: Translations and Comments. 
By OEVAi.n Sin2N+ Peiping; Henri Vetch, 1936, Pp» B, 
^61 1 8 plates. 

Although Ku Teng miniiniMs the importance of the Western 
Scholarship in Chinese aesthetic, I feel that a good deal of pioneer 
work was done by the European scholara who were well equipped 
with critical tradition. To the students of Chinese art, Os veld Sir^n 
needs no introduction. The present publication is a complement to 
his Sistary of Early Chinees Painting (London, 1033), which hss 
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not BA yet been continued beyond the Ydaxt period. The authar has 
been brought to ” a reeli^tion that a real acquaintance with the 
history and significance of Chinese painting must be based on his¬ 
torical records and writings by Chinese critics of the last thousaTiii 
years rather than on the aesnty products of ancient painting tiiat 
still may be eeen.*^ Hence he has gathered together in one handy 
Tolume a Belection of materials discussing certain fundamental ideas 
in artistic creation and appreciation. His chief emphasis is centered 
on the theoretical rather than on the prsctical side of the pToblem9+ 

In his brief chapter '" the Han to the T'ang Dynasty the author 
sums up the various stages in the evolutioa of the concept of the 
function of painting. Painting like the art of writing had a divipe 
origin and was a means of symbolic expression. Ita moral purpose 
was to inculcate high Ideals. Hsieh Ho who wrote K%l Hua F'in 
at the close of the 5tii century laid the general foundation for 
Chinese art-criticism in his Six Principles. The first principlsi 
skenff-iun^ (spirit resonance and life movement)^ with its 
philosophical implication^ became the centor of centuries of aeathetic 
discussion, Chang Yen-yuan devotes a Bpeoial chapter to it. On the 
whole this long period was dominated hj the Taoist attitude toward 
aesthetics. 

The Sung period is dominated by landacapists and poet-painters, 
and there developed monochrome ink painting. ETsich Ho^s six 
principles in painting are modified by Cbing Hao in bis Pi Fa Chi 
to be applied to this new type of landscape paiuting. Thiuga, he 
boldSj may be out of reason or out of proportion and yet serve the 
purpose of the artist^ if only they are permeated by the aesthetic 
vitality which is the secret of the artistes creative mind. The 
most important contribution of this period^ however^ is an essay by 
Kuo Hsi^ and to quote the author: It contains passages of great 
interest which throw a vivid light on the psinteris activitjj his 
ideals and psychological attitude, but these are interspersed with 
observations on motifs, effects of nature geographic conditioiiaj 
which have UtUe connection with the aesthetic problems of art" In 
the review of Ku Teng"s work, I have briefly referred to the rise 
of the gentletnan-painter ef the Northern Sung period. 

®Ch^an Buddhism and Its delation to Paint¬ 
ing is to me very significaiit, for he catches that intangible quality 
of the creed of the Ch^an paintcra. He writes: It was no longer 
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of imporlance what they represented, whether it was large or emails 
a whole lamJwape or only some fruits or flawers^ if oxily it eerred to 
transmit some glimpse from a world beyomd material limits of time 
and space lihe the enlighteaed mind of the mative piaster/^ 

The rest of the book U demoted to the critical suirey of the 
Yiian, Ming;^ and Ch^iiig aesthetic theories. There is little original 
contribiitiou cither in theory or ohserrationj but their main im¬ 
portance lies in the biographical and historical fields In general 
they followed thoisc general principles of appreciation which had 
occupied so many of the wrltera on art ever since the fifth century. 
The author's detailed disensBion of the works of Shen Hso and the 
monk Tao-chi is very enlightening. 

Although the book is not at all easy readings it is 7 ery satisfying 
to the reader^ because of (1) its arrangement of the materiala, 
(S) its mtelligent selection of both text and illustrationa. He doea 
not Confine himself to writings on painting^ but by a few selections 
of the historical elements^ he gives an eieellent intellectual back¬ 
ground to each period. FinaUj^ it was very forfnnate that the 
author leaves the Chinese to speak for themselves. He never forces 
any Western system of thought-pattern or aesthetic terminology to 
clarify (bnt really to confuse) tagne and strange expressions of the 
Chinese* Students of Chinese painting must accept these peculiari¬ 
ties and follow willingly fifteen long centuries of nnbrokea tradi- 
tionalisui. 

Sirio SAKAXtaai. 

Library gf Congresa. 


The CAvneae; rheir Eiaiory and Culiure. By KEr^x^ra Scott 
IiAiouuETTE. 2 vola.j XIY—506 and 389 pages, 1 map. Second 
Edition Revised^ two volumes in one. New York: The 
liaemillau Co*, 1934* 

Professor Latourette^s work on the history and cnllnre of the 
Chinese has received^ since its appearance three years ago, well-nigh 
^iversal Gcdaiun He has discharged his task of presenting a com- 
prehenaive account of China and the Chinese based in large part 
upon the monographs of Western scholars in recent decades eicap- 
tionaUy well* As an introdactory work for studeuta and as a 
deference work for the scholar it is mdispensable* The select 
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critical bibllogTaphie-Js at tie end of each chapter are especiflUj 
osefnL It fills a great need^ as Samuel Weila WiUiams^s work 
Th£ Middle Eingdomy the last really serioiig work of kind^ 
received ita latest revision as long ago bb 18S3. Our knowledge of 
Chinese history and culture has increased considerably sincse then 
due to the appUcatbn of critical historical and archaeological 
methods in the Chinese field by scores of scholars East and West- 
A comparison of the two works disdoaes readily the progress made 
in Chinese studies in the past fifty years* 

That the work has been well receired by the public is seen in the 
appearance of a second edition slightly reyiaed within a year after 
ita publication. Finn in the beUel that it will run through more 
editiona the reviewer adds here a few geoeral criticisms and specific 
corrections or oouiments which have been noted in the sectiona of 
the work which fall within hia special fields of interest and re- 
acarch^ One general criticiein arises from an ordinarily laudable 
caution which ehaiacterise^ the author'a presentation of his material^ 
naniely:^ that it frequently leads to iindeTstatement that robs the 
work of a forceful and Tivncioua atyle. For example, something 
more definite could have been written with respect to antount of 
ertrflterritoriality enjoyed by foreignem than that they had a 
“certain degree(VoL 1, p, 364) of it. The aaoription of the 
writing brush to Meng Tfien U more than “probably" (Yoh I, 
p* 97) not to be trusted. The tradition is without foundation^ a 
writing brush having been discovered which was made prior to 
Meng T^ieii‘"a time* 

The following comments relate to the first volume* There were 
fifteen^ not thirteeHi provinces in the Ming dynaBty (p. 311). The 
introduction of com^ potatoes, etc* from the Nqw tTorM may well 
have had a profound infiuence on the great growth of population 
which ocenired after 1700 (p. 317)* Among the reasons for the 
deefine of the admiration ol things Chinese in Europe should he 
tncnlioned the changed and generally improved conditions iu 
Europe and the revival of Classicism (p. 355). Guy Boulaia in hb 
Manusl du Cods Chinois haa given a full translation of the Ch'ing 
code, Staunton's being only a partial One (p. 358). The increased 
use of opium in the first part of the nineteenth century not merely 
“threatened" but actnalty did reverse China^s favorable balance 
of trade end led to an export of silver (p* 367), Among 
reasons for Japan s Buooessful and rapid modernization were the 
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traditions of loyalty extendiog beyond the iandlj to tbe feudal 
lord and the high regard for the soldier fostered m the feodal 
organization of the country as contrasted with the gtriktngly 
different eocio-economie set-up in China (p. 401), The birthday 
of Sun Yat-aen is unknown—the official date is S’o^ember 12th 
(p* 411) . He can hardly be characterized as a reformer along with 
K^ang TU'wei as he quickly forsook reforni for rerolntionary 
tactics after 1895 (p. 412). The best biography of Sun is that by 
Lyon Sharman^ Sun Tat-Sen—Uis Life sni its (Sew 

Yorkj 1934), The Diamond Sutra la not the earliest known 
printed book but the earliest eztant printed work as it is known 
that a Buddhist work* the Lh Sn, was printed twenty or more years 
earlier (p. 224), 

In the second Tolume {p+ 33) it should bo observed that China 
had a body of rnles governing inter-state intercaurse in the cen¬ 
turies preceding the founding of the Empire, For this see Boswell 
Britton's article and bibUegraphy, Chinese Intciatate Intercourso 
Beforo 7(}0 B, C,” (American J&umal of IntBrmlional Law^ Oct. 
1935)* To the bibliography of books dealing with the government 
of China nndcr the Ch^ing (p.^ 62) ehonld be added Bmnnerti 
N. S, and Hagelfitrom^ Y* Vpj Prasertl Day Political 
of China (Shanghai, 1912). It k fuller than Mayers and covers 
as well the reforms made at the close of the dynasty. As ia so 
frequently the case in western accounts of divorce in Cbina^ which 
invariably list the seven causea permitting it, the author has failed 
to list the three cases in which divorce cannot be secured as stipu¬ 
lated in the code apd which make its occurrence very rare in 
Chinese society (p, 109). For the law on this point see G. Bonlais, 
J/iniwI dn Code OhinoiSf Tol, I, p. 301, 

In the latest nodes the word concubine (ch't«!^) does not appear 
(p* 190). Goneubmage k neither forbidden nor is it recognized 
legally. The law now provides, under laws relating to adultery, 
that a hngband may not take a concubine without the wife^e con¬ 
sent and^ if he does, it only becomes a crimiiial offeoge in the case 
^hen a sponge brings complaint- The law ia not retroactive^ 

Cthub H* Peake. 

Columbia University, 
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The Cmfi of ike Jafan»s£ jSciUp^&r* By Laii^q&on Waej^eb. New 
York: McFAfiLANE^ Wabd^. McFAittANB and Jafais: Sociott 
OF New Yoek. 1936. 55 pp. 35 platea witli deacriptioafi. 

The cov'io& who is genuinely interested in underfitanding sonifi- 
thing of OrientsJ flrtj at least enough to wish to eu]oy looking at 
Buddhist sculpture iutelligently, will be grateful to Laugdon 
Warner for haTing givea the general public such a book as Th& 
Cruft of the Japanese ScTilptor. Just the information and esamples 
needed in beginning to understand the aim and methods^ the con¬ 
ditions and Ideofl, that produced $ciilpture in Japan from the aisth 
to the nineteenth century, are to be found in th^ brief and 
scintillating pages and in the descriptions of the tUumlaating 
examples here reprodnoed. Though not designed for the studeatj 
^hiB book could hardly fail to make the reader wish to become one. 
It i& a birdseyc view, bat dear and Ti?id neverthelesSi 
Though Asiatic art is the art of mental imagery and one must 
become familiar with Euddhbt symbols in order to appreciate its 
formal use of natural o-bjects to represent abstract ideae^ itr^ 
Warner helps the Western beginner to realise that Buddhist gods 
are but special aspects of the Absolute—the Whole Truth—^and 
ought not to he repreoentcd as functioning biologieaEy nor con¬ 
form ing to any standards of fleshly beauty,** If wq recognise that 
lovely humanity ean be no symbol for abstract divinity and 
that the early Buddhist artistes aim wsis perfection rather than 
imitation of nature or self-expression, then we are ready to sec 
what beauty of their own kind the Buddhist gods possess^ as the 
author points out^ 

The book la obrionsly designed for immediate pleasure rather 
than for teaching;, but surely pleasure is no hindrance to teaching 
and the few hours made pleasant by studying so stimulating a book 
may serve os a small but eure foundation for a sympathetic under- 
atanding of Asiatic culture. We are helped to see what the 
Japanese sculptor saw, and to get a picture of the historical back¬ 
ground and the technical developments which influenced his arti 
by the concise and cjceedingly interesting and intelligible ehsrac- 
terization of the different periods of Japanese art in relation to 
sculpture. 

Mr. Warner is to be commended for adhering to the purpdee of the 
book, for focuasing on ^sentJab, and for avoiding the usual pitfall 
of iuterposing classroom material between artist and beholder. 


UoMnm of Fim Ajrtd, Bo^Icb. 


Kojibo Tomita. 
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Thfi fiiUowiqg elected by 

hme qualified for membership: 

HeT. J. B. Bej-qardin 
John LcKoj Christiaii 
Creightou 
Prof. Emit Diex 
M. W. DoWEUQtl 
I)r. Paul Hanij Furfey 
Alhcrt Galldtla 
Sidney D, Gamble 
Dr. H. Ii, GinHlserg 
Prof, H, Gowen 
Douglas Q. Harinj; 

Prof. Edward J* jurjl 
Br, Alexander Kerps 
Br. S. N* KrajMr 

The following persons, baTipg be 
are expected to qualify sluortly: 

Lawrence Oohen 
Prof. M, Farley 
Frederw^ V. Field 
Dr. Rosa GrlBeth 
Dr+ Charles A. Hawley 
Dr+ Samuel Haworth 
H. Pa|^ Hurd 
Dr, Ernest R, Lacbenmn 
W* Ludlow 
Dr, Da^id 1, Maoht 


Society or its Executive Qcmmittee, 


Walter H. Mallory 

Dr+ Mehdi K, Natosteen 

John A. Pope 

Dr. Karl Reuniii|r 

Horace A. Rigge 

Herbert W. ^hneider 

Henry Lee Smith 

Rev. John SteinmuellEr 

J+ W, Swain 

Eevj Joseph Teunaiit 

Bishop Kr St. George Tucker 

Paul A. Turner 

Deau B, WiekeH 

elected by the Executive Gonmiittcflp 


Walter M. McCracken 
Carl A. Merev 
Ahrobaoi A. Newman 
Prof. J. M, Plumer 
Arthur R. Siebena 
F, E- Sommer 
Misfi Maria W. Smith 
RuBsel G. Tuck 
C, Murtiu Wilhur 


Tht following tocnona hmvn ippliotLons fpr mouberabip ponding 


by Up Executive Conmdttee: 

Charles M. Fleischner 
Merton B. French 
Peter Goertz 
Dr, Godfrey Goowna 
J. Howard Howaon 


Prof. T. W- Kretschmann 
Hardin T. McClelland 
Yatuka MiDakuchl 
Benjamin Schwartr 
Joseph K. Yamigawa 
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The Depertment of Egyptiwi abA issjTiftn Antiq^Hitien, of «1>* BritUli 
Museum sends the following note: Students are requested to note tint the 
present temporary Students’ Koom will be closed m from Jaa. 1st, 1#37 for 
so indefinite potiad, owing to removnl. Notice will he sent of the re-upemng 
of the permanent Students* Boom- 

Announcement ia made of the appearance <rf Volmna o f 1 

Tbomaen^s PalS 4 ft%iuiUieratur, covering the years 10^4^. The 
fascicle IbAi now h«tt published. The volunie will cover 0«0 poges. its 
publication bs» heea mode pOMitla V *** cooperation of the Hmnsan- 
Gutho Stiftung and the DeuUchtr Verein stir Erforsehnug PaHsticas, and 
ef the publiahir J. C. HiarL'Char 
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Prof. jAC&fiii Unlveratty of Boun^ Germauj, (KlebubratTiA&a 

] 1^9. 

tProf. C. Snouce HnEOBONJE, of Loideo, N^EtberlAodA. (R*pEii- 

buT^ 61.) 1014. 

M, P&AXCoiE TinTBEAf:-DA:fam, Membre de rinstitut de France, 11 Rue 
Geraoel^re, VI, PArta, France^ I&IS, 

Sir AbTEU) 4 EvAl^fip Aahiuoleaii^ Oxford^ Engleiid.. 1919. 

Prof. V- ScBiiiL^ Mciobre da Ptnatitut d& Prancep Rue du Cherelie* 
Midi, Pariiiy France- 1S2D. 

Prof. T^erlck W, Tmo^b, Vtunmitj of Oxfordp En^lniid. 

Rdv. Pire M.-hJ, I>AGKAXfl£p Eeole Areh^ologiqug frmi^Lae dc Paleotin^i 
JenigaleiD, Palcatiue. I92L 

Prof. Momz WisT^xrrz, Genn&s UniTerBitj of Prague,. CEechoBlovakia. 
(XIX^ CceboTA iSp Prague^) 

Prof. Patjl pciiioT^ Collige de France, Paris^ France. (3S Rue de Varennc» 
Paris, VIK) 1934- 

JORS Mabshall, Kt., C.LE.* LittD.p Taiilap Pimjabp India. 19fi8. 

Sir FuxeotB Fotiiz, KL_p D^CJj.p UeiverflitT CollEffle, Lpondon, Eaeland. 
1»2B. 

Sir Atieel Stoa, Litt.U, c/o Indian Tnatitutev Oxfordp England. ISSS. 
Prof. Gogea, Mtlncbcn-Neijbiberg, CJerniany. 19S9* 

Prof. Caw, Bsocekluaxs, Dabogtr. 47, Wilhelmertib, Breslau, Geriflanif. 
1931. 

Prof. Llio^e, UitiTeraity ol Berlinp GermaD j. (Berlln-ClmTlottcia' 

burgp Sybelatr. 19.) 1931. 

Prof. Hcnti MabpAeo, College de FraBCSp Parie, France. 1931^ 

Prof. Jacob WACKEEstAOEL, UniTeraitr of BaslOp Switzerland. (Gartenstr. 

M.) Corporate Member, 19£1; Honorary, 193 L 
Prof. MAOAXABcr A^mAKi, 117 Hakueangatenp Tobiro, Japan, 1034. 

Prof. GEOifl STEUfoORET^ PrcndelEtraMe 2, Leip2%p Germany, 1034. 

Prof D. Gobtav Dalmax, UniTersttat Griefswald, Griefvwald, Gcraiaoy. 
1936. 

RetKold a. N^ick 0460X, 12 Barvcf Read, Cambridge, England. IMS. 
Prof. Leui« DE u. Vaix£b Porssis, 09 Avs. MdiSre. Bru*«|les, Belginffl. 
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tField Marsful Viwunt AitEs^r, C.C.B.p Q.CM-Q., NaTal And MJHtarj 
Club^ London, ]E^gLaDd- iSSt, 

Hon, Chaxles R. €ra 3 I£, 655 Park Ax^, New York, N. T. J02L 
Pres, Emeritua Fba5K J. ^ckdnow* The JoIleis Hopkins UniTeroity, BaLti- 
more, Aid iS2I. 

Eon. Ckables Etahs HP6irR&, Chief Justice^ The Supreme Conn of the 
UnUed States^ WmBhington, B. C- 1022. 

Hon. Henbt MowE^TiiAUp 417 Park Ave.p New York* X, Y, 192 L 
Hon. SachKe AiLfEEn Sze, Chinese Legation* Wakbizigtonp D. C. 1S22L 
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TVcy, N. Y, 1932. 

Pi^f, T. Geobge Allen (UniT+ of Chicngo)* SddU Ridgewood ConrL Chicago, 
HI, [017^ 

Prof. Oswald T. AlliSp Westmlnsfer Theological Sezninaryp 1520 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 1010. 

J. C. Aacniai, Yale DirUiity Sehooi* 400 Proapeet Sti New Havenj 
ChniL 1016^ 

iirs. Louis E, .Ashee. .WS Greenwood Ave.p Chicagtip Ill. J93S, 

Rev. FfiEHEEiciv A, AejIo:!?. 000 Riverside Brtve. New York, N. Y. 1035. 

Hr, g, D, Atkos, Baylor University* Waco, Tesae, 1030. 
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1030. 
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Mrs. £ael H. 42 Raven St.* Reading, Maas- 192o. 
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raf. Sau> Baboa, Fayerweathcr Hallp Colombia Univ.* New York* N. Y. 
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•Frof. I*eRot CAUft BamJcTp Trinity College, EartEordp Oma. IMS. 

*Prof+ Ged&ge a. BjUTTOH (UaiY. ol FeiiD*ylv-B^ii.K ^^43 Spruce St., FliiSa- 
delphiHir 1838^ 
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Conn. 1&£9. 

*PrciL Sn^iPAD K. EtL^ALKAm (Deccan College}, BitTakunjap Btamburdar 
Foonax India. 1914. 

t*Ai-BEST FAKWTJi BemJb, 40 Central SL, Boatoo, Mkaa. 1027- 
Prol. Haujou) E. Ecsdeb, Prinecton DniYcrsityp Princeton, N. J, 1906. 
tProf, C- Tfu^wj^ Beptze, D.D. (Lutheran Tiieol. Seminary) p 1304 Boyer 
St^ML AlrTp Fa, 1916- 

Re?* W+ TireomjaE B£3^zr, New Amsterdam, Borhico^ Britioli Guiana- 
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AbbasBE fiOUANi .Amerjean School of Oriental Reacarchp Jeruanlem, 
Ffileatine- LOSS- 

Mr. MoanE htRKOot, ]l24i MaenoHa Ava, Camden^ N. J. 1034- 
Rabbi Mqbto^ M. Bmu vXp Jcwlah Institute ol RoLiglon, 40 West 63th. SL, 
New Y'ork, N. Y. 1&99. 

OOCAA Bebuan, Third and Plum Sto-> Cincinnati, Ohio. 1020- 
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Mr, Theob C. Beexard, 400 E. srth St.p New York, N. Y. 1936. 
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